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PREFACE  TO  FIEST  EDITION. 


A  MODERN  work  on  the  principles  of  surgery  in  the  English  lan- 
guage has  become  a  generally  and  well-recognized  necessity.  The  recent 
great  discoveries  relating  to  the  etiology  and  pathology  of  surgical  dis- 
eases have  made  the  text-books  of  only  a  few  years  ago  old  and  almost 
worthless.  The  many  treatises  on  surgery,  by  American  and  English 
authors,  which  have  made  their  appearance  in  rapid  succession  during 
the  last  ten  years  or  more,  are  replete  with  valuable  practical  informa- 
tion, but  most  of  them  are  defective  in  those  parts  relating  to  the 
matter  treating  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  art  and  science 
of  surgery. 

It  has  been  my  aim  to  write  a  book  for  the  student  and  general 
practitioner  which  should,  at  least  in  part,  fill  this  gap  in  surgical  litera- 
ture, and  which  should  serve  the  purpose  of  a  systematic  treatise  on  the 
causation,  pathology,  diagnosis,  prognosis,  and  treatment  of  the  injuries 
and  affections  which  the  surgeon  is  most  frequently  called  upon  to  treat. 
The  successful  study  and  practice  of  any  branch  of  the  healing  art  re- 
quire a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  principles  upon  which  it  is  based. 
The  student  who  has  mastered  the  principles  of  surgery  will  have  no 
difficulty  in  applying  his  knowledge  in  practice,  while  the  one  who  has 
burdened  his  memory  with  numerous  details  to  meet  special  indications 
is  always  at  a  loss  in  making  prompt  and  judicious  use  of  his  thera- 
peutic resources  when  confronted  by  rare  lesions  or  unexpected  emer- 
gencies. 

In  writing  this  book  it  has  been  my  intention  to  keep  in  constant 
view  the  difference  between  the  cellular  processes,  as  we  observe  them 
in  regeneration  and  inflammation,  and  to  connect  the  modern  science 
of  bacteriology  more  intimately  with  the  etiology  and  pathology  of  sur- 
gical affections  than  has  heretofore  been  done  by  most  authors  who  have 
written  on  the  same  subjects.  In  showing  the  direct  etiological  rela- 
tionship which  exists  between  certain  pathogenic  microorganisms  and 
definite  pathological  processes,  I  have  frequently  made  liberal  use  of 
the  experimental  and  clinical  material  contained  in  my  work  on  "Sur- 
gical Bacteriology."  When  the  subject  of  tumors  was  reached  it  was 
found  that  the  manuscript  had  become  so  voluminous  that  it  was  deemed 
advisable  to  publish  the  volume  without  this  part  of  the  intended  scope 
of  the  work, — an  arrangement  to  which  the  publisher  kindly  gave  his 
consent.     It  is  the  author's  intention  to  make  good  this  defect  by  the 
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preperation,  in  the  near  future,  of  a  special  work  on  "The  Pathology 
and  Surgical  Treatment  of  Tumors." 

With  few  exceptions  the  sources  from  which  my  information  was 
taken  are  not  given,  as  a  copious  bibliography  would  have  required 
considerable  valuable  space.  At  the  same  time  the  author  hopes  that 
he  has  presented  the  views  and  opinions  of  the  authorities  quoted  with 
sufficient  clearness  and  thoroughness  to  render  a  resort  to  the  original 
articles,  in  most  instances,  unnecessary.  Among  the  text-books  which 
I  have  consulted  I  desire  to  mention  the  following:  Histology:  Klein, 
Schafer,  Heitzmann,  and  Satterthwaite.  Pathology:  Klebs,  Hamilton, 
Birch-Hirschfeld,  Paget,  Virchow,  Coates,  Lebert,  Rindfleisch,  Delafield, 
and  Prudden.  The  Principles  of  Surgery:  Konig,  Hueter-Lossen,  Lan- 
derer,  Billroth-Winiwarter,  and  Van  Buren.  Bacteriology:  Fliigge, 
Baumgarten,  and  Cruikshank.  The  illustrations  were  selected  from 
modern  text-books  not  readily  accessible  to  the  average  student. 

A  prolonged  absence  from  home  made  it  impossible  for  the  author 
to  attend  the  proof-reading,  and  he  asks  the  indulgence  of  the  reader 
for  any  imperfections  which  may  appear  in  the  book  from  any  sources 
for  which  he  cannot  be  held  personally  responsible. 

Should  this  volume  become  the  means  of  lightening  and  facilitating 
the  student's  work  in  acquiring  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  surgery,  and  of  serving  as  a  useful  source  of  in- 
formation for  the  busy  general  practitioner,  the  author  will  feel  abun- 
dantly rewarded  for  the  many  sleepless  nights  which  were  required  in 
its  preparation. 

N.  Senn. 
Milwaukee,  October,  1890. 


PBEPACE  TO  THIBD  EDITION. 


Thb  text  of  this  edition  has  been  thoroughly  revised  and  many 
tdditions  made,  among  them  two  new  chapters^  one  on  ^'Degeneration'' 
tnd  the  other  on  '^lastomycetic  Dermatitis":    subjects  which  should 
be  included  in  a  text-book  on  the  '^Principles  of  Surgery.''    Many  new 
illustrations  have  been  added,  most  of  them  original.     The  author  be- 
speaks for  this  the  same  favorable  consideration  as  has  been  so  freely 
showered  upon  the  first  two  editions. 


N.  Senn. 


Chicago,  1901. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Regeneration. 

The  student  should  first  familiarize  himself  with  the  histological  proc- 
esses as  observed  during  the  growth,  development,  and  repair  of  tissues 
preparatory  to  a  study  of  inflammation  and  the  various  destructive  processes 
attending  and  following  it,  as  in  the  complicated  process  called  inflamma- 
tion attempts  at  repair  are  always  manifested,  and  after  its  subsidence  de- 
struction always  gives  way  to  regeneration. 

Regeneration  includes  a  multitude  of  processes  which  are  intended  to 
repair  the  normal  physiological  waste  of  the  tissues  in  the  living  body  or 
to  restore  tissues  lost  by  injury  or  disease.  In  the  human  body  normal 
regeneration  or  repair  of  tissues  is  a  physiological  process,  which  is  essential 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  anatomical  perfection  and  functional  activity  of 
the  different  tissues  and  organs.  In  a  condition  of  perfect  health,  in  the 
full-grown  body,  the  normal  waste  incident  to  the  increasing  activity  of  the 
tissues  is  balanced  by  this  reparative  process,  while  during  the  development 
of  the  body  an  excess  of  material  is  added  upon  which  depends  the  increase 
of  tissue  which  constitutes  growth.  If  cell-destruction  is  in  excess  of  cell- 
reproduction  atrophy  is  the  inevitable  result,  and  if  the  function  of  regen- 
eration is  completely  suspended  death  must  necessarily  ensue,  the  blood 
being  the  first  tissue  the  seat  of  extreme  atrophic  changes,  soon  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  similar  changes  in  all  the  tissues,  resulting  in  diminution  of  func- 
tion proportionate  to  the  degree  of  atrophy,  and,  finally,  death  from  maras- 
mus. 

Studied  from  a  surgical  aspect,  regeneration  includes  the  process  ob- 
served in  the  healing  of  wounds  produced  by  a  trauma  and  the  complete  or 
partial  restoration  of  parts  damaged  or  destroyed  by  the  action  of  chemical 
substances,  extremes  of  cold  and  heat,  and  the  various  destructive  inflam- 
matory processes  caused  by  the  presence  of  specific  pathogenic  microorgan- 
isms. Regeneration  and  inflammation  are  distinct  conditions,  which  should 
no  longer  be  confounded  or  considered  from  the  same  etiological  and  patho- 
logical stand-point.  An  ideal  regeneration  takes  place  without  inflamma- 
tion provided  the  seat  of  injury  or  tissue-destruction  remains  aseptic;  that 
is,  free  from  pathogenic  microbes.  On  the  other  hand,  a  regenerative  proc- 
ess within  or  around  an  inflammatory  focus  can  only  be  established  in  tissues 
in  which  the  cause  which  has  produced  the  inflammation  has  not  been  suf- 
ficiently intense  to  destroy  the  protoplasm  of  the  cells.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances the  reparative  process  is  initiated  at  a  time  when  the  cause  which 
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has  given  rise  to  the  inflammation  has  ceased  to  be  active,  or  in  tiseuei  not 
deprived  of  their  vegetative  power  by  its  action.  In  a  circumscribed  sup- 
purative inflammation  the  cells  exposed  to  the  direct  action  of  the  piis- 
microbes  and  their  ptomaines  are  deatroyed,  and  the  process  of  repair  starts 
from  the  abscess- waUs  and  their  immediate  vicinity,  from  tissues  which 
have  retained  their  power  of  cell-proliferation.  Any  organ  the  seat  of  t 
tubercidar  infection,  in  which  the  parasitic  cause  is  not  suflBciently  intense 
to  destroy  the  vitality  of  the  cells,  retains  its  normal  stnictnre  and  function 
by  virtue  of  this  intrinsic  power  of  regeneration  of  its  cells.  Al)  reparative 
processes  consist  of  homologous  cell-development,  and  the  new  tissue  re- 
sembles, anatomically  and  physiologically,  the  flxed  cells  from  which  it  ii 
produced.  The  legitimate  succession  of  cells  is  now  a  well-established  law 
in  pathology  as  well  as  embryology,  and,  according  to  this  tissue,  is  never 
produced  by  substitution  of  function.  According  to  this  histogenetic  law^ 
each  cell-element  possesses  an  intrinsic  vegetative  power  from  the  earliest 
embryonal  development  throughout  life,  which,  in  case  of  loss  of  tissue  by 
injury  or  diBeasc,  enables  it  to  produce  its  own  kind  and  never  any  other 
materially  different  histological  structure.  In  conformity  with  this  general 
law  of  tissue-proiiuction,  an  injury  or  defect  of  a  nerve-fibre  is  repaired  by 
proliferation  from  preexisting  cells  which  compose  this  structure,  epithelial 
cells  are  produced  only  by  epithelial  cells,  new  vessels  are  formed  from  cells 
which  exist  in  a  normal  vessel- wall,  etc.  From  this  stand-point  will  be  con*, 
sidered: — 


I,    HEAUNO   OF   WOUNDS, 
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A  wound  may  be  defined  as  a  sudden  solution  of  continuity  of  any  of 
the  tissues  of  the  body  caused  by  the  application  of  mechanical  force.  A 
wound  is  open  or  subcutaneous  according  as  the  surface  covering  the  skin 
or  mucous  membrane  has  been  cut  or  torn  or  has  remained  intact.  Since 
the  introduction  of  the  antiseptic  treatment  of  wounds,  the  classiflcation 
into  open  and  subcutaneous  wounds  is  no  longer  of  the  same  practical  im* 
portancej  as  an  open  wound,  under  careful  antiseptic  treatment,  is  at  once 
placed  under  the  same  favorable  conditiona  for  a  satisfactory  and  rapid  heal- 
ing as  a  subcutaneous  wound.  All  wounds,  irrespective  of  the  anatomical 
etmcture  of  the  tissues  involved,  heal  by  the  production  of  new  material 
from  preexisting  fixed  tiasue-cells.  The  fixed  tissue-cellB  at  the  site  of  in* 
jury,  l>eing  endowed  frrim  earliest  embryonal  life  with  a  peculiar  power  of 
adaptation  to  existing  conditiona  surrounding  them,  assume  active  tissue^ 
proliferation,  and  the  embr^^onal  cells  thus  produced  constitute  the  granula- 
tiou-tisaue,  which,  toward  the  completion  of  the  healing  process,  is  trane- 
formed  into  mature  celb,  representing  the  tissue  or  tissues  which  have  no* 
dergone  the  reparative  process. 
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IMMEDIATE,    OR   DIRECT,   UNION. 

Since  the  time  of  John  Hunter  a  great  deal  has  been  said  and  written 
on  immediate,  or  direct,  union  of  wounds.  Hunter  believed  that  this  method 
of  healing  would  be  accomplished  within  a  few  hours,  and  without  the  in- 
terposition of  new  material  between  the  accurately  coaptated  surfaces.  Ma- 
cartney was  a  supporter  of  this  view,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following: 
"The  circumstances  under  which  immediate  union  is  effected  are  the  cases 
of  incised  wounds  that  admit  of  being,  with  safety  and  propriety,  closely  and 
immediately  bound  up.  The  blood,  if  any  be  shed  on  the  surface  of  the 
wound,  is  thus  pressed  out,  and  the  divided  blood-vessels  and  nerves  are 
brought  into  perfect  contact,  and  union  may  take  place  in  a  few  hours;  and, 
as  no  intermediate  substance  exists  in  a  wound  so  healed,  no  mark  or  cicatrix 
is  left  behind."  Paget  applies  this  method  of  healing  to  large  wounds  where 
rapid  union  is  accomplished,  and  where,  on  examination,  no  interposed  tis- 
sue ifl  found  between  their  edges.  Such  a  case  came  under  his  own  observa- 
tion. A  patient  on  whom  he  had  performed  an  operation  for  the  removal 
of  a  carcinomatous  breast  died  from  an  attack  of  erysipelas  a  few  days  later. 
Examination  showed  that  firm  union  had  taken  place  apparently  without 
any  intermediate  material.  He  also  made  three  experiments  on  rabbits  for 
the  purpose  of  studying  this  rapid  method  of  repair.  The  hair  was  removed, 
the  skin  incised,  and  the  wound  accurately  sutured.  Three  days  later  he 
examined  the  parts,  and  found  the  wound  quite  firmly  united,  without  any 
macroscopical  evidences  of  inflammation.  On  microscopical  examination  he 
found  some  exudation  material  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  wound. 

Among  the  more  modern  investigators,  we  find  Thiersch  still  uphold- 
ing the  possibility  of  immediate  union  by  direct  cohesion  of  similar  parts. 
He  studied  the  repair  of  wounds  in  the  tongue  of  guinea-pigs.  The  tongue 
was  incised  in  a  longitudinal  direction,  and  the  parts  were  examined  a  few 
hours  to  several  days  after  the  injury  had  been  inflicted.  Before  sections 
were  made  for  microscopical  examination  the  lingual  vessels  were  injected 
with  liquid  glue  stained  with  carmiiie.  In  specimens  where  the  wound  was 
only  a  few  hours  old  he  found,  at  least,  parts  of  the  wound  flrmly  adherent, 
and  on  microscopical  examination  he  satisfied  himself  that  the  connective 
tissue,  saturated  with  blood  and  plasma,  had  formed  an  immediate  and  per- 
manent union.  He  described  also  a  plasmatic  circulation  in  the  wound 
which  he  considered  of  great  importance  for  the  nutrition  of  the  tissues. 
He  helieved  that  these  new  channels,  by  becoming  paved  with  the  adjacent 
c<''nnective  cells,  could  be  transformed  into  permanent  blood-vessels. 

The  same  section  examined  under  a  higher  power  furnishes  a  good 
illustration  of  the  part  taken  by  the  fixed  tissue-cell  in  the  repair  of  the 
wound. 


Some  BurgeoDs  still  believe  in  immediate  union  in  the  repair  of  wouB 
of  nerves,  as  many  cases  have  been  reported  where  complete  restoration 
function  was  claimed  Id  have  been  established  within  a  few  hours  after  nenre- 

suture.  Such  o  bier  vat  ions  fire  not 
free  from  criticism^  because  func- 
tional resulta  after  nerve-sutune 
may  lead  to  wrong  conclusions,  u 
restoration  of  function  in  dietal 
parts  may  be  owed  to  the  presence 
of  other  nerves  which  reach  such 
parts,  and  it  may  he  due  partly  to 
jihysical  conduction  of  irritation. 
The  occurrence  of  immediate  union 
wftj?  doubted  by  O'nalleran,  a  dis- 
tinguished contemporary  of  Bell,  ajt 
uiay  be  learned  from  the  following 


Ftf  I —A  Wound  Tw^^nty-ilTi  Hours  Old,  A,  coftputpd  purl*  appareiillr  untt^d. 
TiMUvfl  only  flMgtatlx  ataHned  with  rolrnHti^  matcTiial  of  blood;  fpw  leitcocyt«*.  B,  B, 
■p«£ti  Wlweeb  woUDd-fturfaci'ji  flllf>f]  with  rf>^  »nd  vhUi?  blood -corpuAeleB*  •ome  of  tiM 
6)nDAr  weU  pr#»*rv*d.  otbcriL  nbtiwinK  varVous  d<>ffrfi^«  ot  dr*iDlfgrfitioD;  between  tbviiit 
didemACfltt*  coDitPctlY^-iLMUe  Abrf*.  t\  U  abo«r  tbat  these  fibre«  Are  f:!Qtitliit]OUB  wktb  Ui« 
ecmsectlYe  tliAiif  of  thv  wound-surf  aces.  Surface  of  wound  coapUtloo  lmperf««t;  lb« 
«lHth«l1al  celli  dip  down  liifcd  tbv  wound.  D,  a  a^'paratcd  poce  of  oew  tlisue,  B»  InBl- 
trmtioo  of  fatty  tl««ue  witb  blood  and  leueocrtps.  O,  divided  louacutar  abr««.  witli 
«acap*4  plrrHi  which  hare  parti;  undergone  cot  Lot  d  deseneraUoti.     tHartnack,  ob|.   V 


quotation:  **I  would  ask  the  most  ignorant  tjro  in  our  profeisaion  whether 
he  tver  miw^  or  heard  even,  of  a  wound,  though  no  more  than  one  inch  long, 
united  in  so  short  a  time^''  adding:  "These  talcs  are  told  with  more  con- 
fidence than  veracity;  healing  by  inosculation,  by  the  first  intention,  by 
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IMMBDIATE^   OB   DIBBCT, 

immediate  coaleseence  without  suppuration  is  merely  chimerical  and  opposite 

to  the  rules  of  nature," 

GusseDbauer  repeated  the  experiinents  of  Thiersch  and  Wywodzoff  on 
'  betliDg  of  wounds  in  the  tongue  of  guinea-pigs^  and  came  to  entirely 
fferent  conclusions.    In  wounds  eight  to  twelve  hours  old  he  found  that 

fctf  margins  formed  art  elliptical  space,  the  separation  being  widest  in  the 
Wle,   The  divided  muscular  fibres  had  retracted,  imparting  to  the  wound 
uneTen  surface,  wliich  was  covered  with  a  layer  of  reddish,  gelatinous 
*terifflL    In  recent  wounds  the  space  is  filled  with  blood-corpuscles  which 


FtK  t-—A*  embryonal  cells  aliowlnf  karyoklD^lc  fl^urPB:  /?.  lympti-spiiceB:  C, 
iin,p«<4  mftKHes  tBfiltrated  with  red  blood -corpuflcl^n  Id  various  atngpR  ol  dlBlntegrailoi] ; 
fi.  bl(tod-veM«J;    T.   fat-tlBHUe.     {HartDack.  obj^  S,  oo.  4.)     {ThkFJtch.i 


nften  much  changed  in  color,  size,  and  shape.  In  wounds  twenty-four 
forty*<'ight  hours  old  the  material  between  the  surfaces  of  the  wound 
i^nted  a  retictUated  appearance,  each  one  of  the  spaces  corresponding  to 
^hl<Mjd-vegs<?h  Contrary  to  Thiersch,  he  asserts  that  in  this  substance  no 
tmet'tive  tissue  can  be  found;  the  reticulated  structure  he  attributed  to 
presence  of  fibrin,  the  coagiilum  infiltrating  at  the  same  time  the  ad- 
JiX  tissues.  Tie  believes  that  the  parenchyma-fluid  takes  part  in  the 
'rmatum  of  the  coaguhmu  He  was  unable  to  verify,  by  hie  own  observa- 
in*,  the  exiitence  of  the  plasma-channels  described  by  Thiersch.  When 
i«  wound -surfaces  were  kept  accurately  approximated  he  found  few  blood- 
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corpuscles,  but  the  net-work  of  fibrin  was  never  absent.  In  harelip  opera- 
tions and  incised  wounds  of  the  face  and  scalp,  if  uninterrupted  apposition 
is  maintained  for  a  day  or  two,  the  parts  are  found  so  firmly  glued  together 
that  the  belief  that  immediate  union  had  taken  place  might  still  be  main- 
tained from  a  superficial  examination,  but  a  microscopical  examination  will 
always  reveal  the  conditions  described  by  GusRmbatier,  and  the  nnion  is 
therefore  only  apparent*  and  not  real.  The  surfaces  of  the  wound  have  be- 
come adherent  by  the  juterposition  of  an  adhesive  material  A  uertaiu 
amount  of  coagulation-necrosis  takeB  place  in  every  wound,  and  the  mate- 
rial thus  formed  serves  as  a  cement-subBtance  which  temporarily  glues  the 
parts  together.  This  mechanical  nnion,  the  result  of  destructive  chemical 
changes  in  the  extravasated  blood,  is  the  form  of  union  which  has  been 
wrongly  interpreted  and  described  as  immediate  union.  This  primary  ad- 
hesion occurs  most  readily  in  wounds  of  dense  vascular  tissue  and  where 
approximation  and  fixatioirDf  the  edges  of  the  wound  are  most  thoroughly 
secured,— <tond  it  ions  which  favor  the  subsequent  definitive  healing  of  the 
wound  bj  the  interposition  of  new  tissue* 


UNIO!^    BY    FfttMARY    INTENTION, 

Organic  union^  the  union  aimed  at  in  the  treatment  of  all  wounds,  ie 
only  obtained  by  tissue-jH'oliferation  from  the  fixed  cells  of  the  injured 
parts,  and  is  completed  only  after  restoration  of  the  continuity  of  the  divided 
structures,  and  the  return^  partial  or  complete,  of  the  functions  suspended 
by  the  injury  or  disease.  Hut  urn  of  structure  and  function  to  an  at  least 
approximately  normal  standard  implies  a  return  of  the  interrupted  circula- 
tion by  the  forma  I  ton  of  new  blood-vessels;  in  other  words,  orgaoic  umon 
cannot  be  said  to  have  taken  place  without  an  adequate  supply  of  new  blood* 
vessele  in  the  new  tissue  which  form  a  capillary  collateral  net-work  be- 
tween the  divided  blood-vessels.  Such  a  union,  even  under  the  most  favor- 
able circumstances,  cannot  be  established  in  less  than  six  to  eight  days, 
and  its  attainment  may  require  weeks  and  months.  The  next  method  of 
repair  described  by  John  Hunter  was  union  by  adhesive  inflammation.  Ab- 
sence of  suppuration  and  rapid  union  have  always  been  considered  as  esseDtial 
features  of  this  mode  of  healing,  and  corresponds  to  the  healing  of  wounds 
pir  primam  intf^niionem^—Hn  expression  which,  for  obvious  reasons,  has  been 
retained  in  modern  liieratiire  to  distinguish  it  from  the  method  of  healing 
pfT  secundum  inteniionem^  where  the  reparative  process  is  often  indefinitely 
delayed  by  suppuration.  All  wounds  which  heal  without  suppuration  heal 
by  primary  union,  either  without  or  wUh  vieible  granulation-ti^ue.  An 
ideal  result  is  obtained  if  the  separated  surfaces  nnite  throughout  and  the 
repair  in  the  depth  of  the  wound  is  accomplished  during  the  same  time  un* 
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demeath  the  united  skin  or  mucous  membrane.  If  there  has  been  a  con- 
siderable loss  of  surface  tissue  and  the  superficial  portion  of  the  wound  can- 
not be  approximated,  or,  if  rapid  healing  at  the  surface  of  the  wound  fails 
to  take  place,  the  wound  heals  slowly  by  the  formation  of  a  larger  amount 
of  granulation-tissue,  and  yet,  if  suppuration  does  not  complicate  the  process, 
it  must  be  said  that  the  wound  has  healed  by  primary  union.  This  method 
of  healing  was  exceedingly  rare  before  antiseptic  surgery  was  practiced,  but 
since  that  time  it  is  of  frequent  occurrence.  All  wounds  which  heal  without 
suppuration  heal  without  inflammation.  All  inflamed  wounds  suppurate; 
Qu  reparative  process  is  delayed  until  the  inflammation  has  subsided.  The 
proper  modern  classification  of  wounds  in  reference  to  the  method  of  repair 
consists  in  a  distinction  between  (1)  aseptic  wounds  and  (2)  infected  wounds. 
Aseptic  wounds — that  is,  wounds  not  contaminated  with  pathogenic  microor- 
ganisms— heal  without  inflammation.  An  aseptic  wound,  as  a  rule,  is  pain- 
less, and  does  not  present  any  of  the  other  witnesses  of  inflammation.  The 
slight  swelling  and,  perhaps,  redness  are  the  result  of  mechanical  disturb- 
ances of  the  circulation,  and  subside  with  the  formation  of  an  adequate  col- 
lateral circulation;  hence,  from  an  etiological  and  pathological  point  of 
view,  we  have  no  legitimate  right  to  apply  the  term  inflammation  to  such 
a  method  of  repair.  Koenig  makes  the  statement  that  the  product  of  tis- 
sue-proliferation in  the  healing  of  an  aseptic  wound  is  not  in  excess  of  the 
local  demand;  hence,  the  process  is  purely  one  of  regeneration,  and  not 
infiaramation.  Hueter  was  one  of  the  first  who  insisted  on  limiting  the 
meaning  of  the  term  inflammation,  which  he  wished  to  have  applied  only 
to  destructive  processes  caused  by  the  action  of  specific  microbes.  In  an 
aseptic  wound  the  fixed  tissue-cells  assume  tissue-proliferation,  by  virtue  of 
their  intrinsic  vegetative  power,  within  a  few  hours  after  the  injury  has 
been  inflicted,  and  all  the  permanent  material  utilized  in  the  process  of  re- 
pair is  derived  from  this  source.  The  leucocytes  serve  a  useful  purpose  in 
the  temporary  closure  of  divided  capillary  vessels  and  in  the  formation  of 
the  temporary  ceraent-substance  by  which  the  surfaces  of  the  wound  are 
mechanically  glued  together,  and,  lastly,  as  food  for  the  embryonal  cells, 
^/  they  take  no  active  part  in  the  production  of  new  tissue. 

In  studying  the  process  of  healing  in  wounds  as  well  as  in  the  consid- 
eration of  regeneration  in  general,  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  become 
familiar  with  the  histological  changes  which  precede  and  attend  the  forma- 
tion of  new  tissue;  hence,  in  this  connection  should  be  given  a  description 
of 

KARYOKINESIS. 

Karyokinesis,  or  karyomitosis,  as  described  by  Flemming,  is  the  in- 
direct reproduction  of  cells  as  compared  with  direct  cell-division  by  seg- 
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mentation.  It  is  a  proee£s  by  which  the  net- work  of  chromatin  threads 
within  the  nucleus  undergoes  great  development,  and  h  subject  to  certain 
tranaforniationg  of  form,  which  are  instrumental  in  effecting  division  of 
nucleus  and  cell.  The  term  k^rtfokinesis  was  first  used  by  Schleicher,  and 
the  first  accurate  description  of  the  proceea^  as  seen  in  the  cells  of  a  number 
of  animals^  simple  in  form  and  structure,  was  given  by  Biitschli  in  lSi6. 
The  modern  definition  of  a  cell  is  much  more  complicated  than  that  givi 
by  Schleiden  and  Schwann,  as  recent  researches  have  ahown  that  it  is  n 
such  a  simple  structure  as  it  was  formerly  believed  to  be.  When  we  s: 
of  a  cell  now  we  mean  a  mass  of  circumscribed  living  substance,  with  or  withv^ 
out  an  envelope^  which  contains  as  an  essential  element  in  its  interior  a 
nucleus,  witli  the  property  of  forming  new  compounds  out  of  substances 
taken  into  it,  and  is  capable  of  reproduction  by  division.  Both  the  nueleua 
and  cell  are  compoBed  of  threads  and  intermediate  substance-     The 


rig.  s.  iii  <■ 

Pli'  3.^Clul«sc«iii  Kite|«-ua,     Eptltt^^Uftl  Cell  of  SjiU[iiAud«r  iStitcrliis  upon  the 

FtK.  i.oLlvlnf  CeU  of  SAlainuidpr,    it*  gr^oule^  aff^«ffiitcd  raund  m  pole  df  lb«  e*U; 
it,  GoUa  or  '"Blomeniljir"  on*worlc:    C,  cell -body.     {Fltmminfi.} 

body  consists  of  threads  somewhat  irregularly  distributed,  seldom  forming 
a  net' work,  imbedded  in  a  homogeneous  substance.  The  nuclear  threads 
stain  with  htematoxylin  and  safranin,  and  hence  are  called  chromatin 
threads,  wliich  are  arranged  in  a  net-like  figure,  the  meshes  of  which  are 
filled  with  &  substance  which  cannot  be  stained,  and  hence  is  named  by 
Flemming  achromatin.  The  nucleus  is  surrounded  by  a  membrane  com- 
posed of  two  layers;  the  inner  can  be  stained,  but  not  the  outer.  The 
nucleoli^  usually  multiple,  are  made  up  of  a  Bubstance  more  refractile  than 
the  structures  described  in  the  nucleus.  They  are  round  and  smooth,  and 
either  suspended  in  the  net-work  or  between  the  threads.  The  nucleus  in 
a  cell  that  is  not  in  a  condition  of  functional  activity  is  said  to  be  in  a  quies- 
cent or  resting  state. 

At  this  time  the  chromatin  threads  become  transformed  into  a  sort  of 
skein^  formed  apparently  of  one  long,  convoluted  thread;   the  inner  loyer 
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of  the  nuclear  membrane  and  nucleoli  disappear,  or  are  incorporated  into 
the  achromatin  substance  of  the  nucleus.  The  development  of  the  net-work 
of  the  chromatin  substance  in  the  nucleus  undergoes  five  phases  until  com- 
plete division  of  the  nucleus  and  cell  has  been  effected. 

Phase  I.  The  first  change  indicative  of  beginning  karyokinesis,  accord- 
ing to  Flemming,  is  the  formation  within  the  cell-protoplasm  of  two  poles 
opposite  to  each  other  and  near  the  nucleus. 

The  next  change  noticed  is  that  in  the  nucleus:  the  chromatin  threads 
become  plainer,  thicker,  and  more  convoluted.  This  increase  of  chromatin 
rabstance  is  the  result  of  longitudinal  splitting  of  its  threads.  The  achro- 
matin layer  of  the  nuclear  envelope  increases  in  thickness,  while  the  inner 
layer  has  become  a  part  of  the  chromatin  net- work. 

Phase  II.  During  this  stage  the  chromatin  threads  are  drawn  out  into 


Fig.  5.— Endothelial  Cells;  Abdomen  of  Salamander.  1.  Surface  view  of  nuclear 
net-work;  A,  cell-body;  B,  threads  of  net- work;  C,  one  of  the  poles  with  the  achro- 
matin threads  radiating  from  it.  2.  Equatorial  view  of  a  corresponding  cell;  A.  one  of 
the  poles;  B,  the  nuclear  net- work  seen  on  edge;  C,  the  achromatin  threads  forming 
» spindle  between  the  poles.     {Flemming.) 

loops  with  long  limbs.    This  arrangement  imparts  to  the  looped  net-work 

the  figure  of  an  aster,  or  star. 

In  the  middle  of  the  star  is  a  clear  space,  which  does  not  stain  and  is 

occupied  by  achromatin  substance.     In  animal  cells  the  greater  portion  of 

the  space  within  the  nuclear  membrane  is  filled  with  chromatin  threads, 
while  in  vegetable  cells  the  achromatin  substance  predominates.  The 
Duclear  spindle  in  the  centre  of  the  achromatin  substance  (Fig.  4,  C),  ac- 
cording to  Strassburger  and  Biitschli,  consists  of  fine,  colorless  fibres,  which 
do  not  stain  at  all,  or  only  slightly,  by  using  special  nucleus-staining  re- 
agents, and  on  this  account  the  achromatin  threads  probably  contain  no 
nuclein. 

Phase  III.  The  star-shaped  mass  of  nuclear  threads  divides  into  two 
equal  portions,  with  the  angles  of  the  loops  to  the  poles,  and  their  limbs 
partly  obliquely,  partly  perpendicularly  to  the  equator  of  the  nucleus. 
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The  equatorial  disk  is  formed  in  this  maniier,  and  mdicates  the  com- 
pletion of  Ihis  phase. 

Phase  IV.  This  phase  begins  with  a  separation  of  the  threads  at  the 
equator^  and  ends  with  concentration  of  the  threads  in  each  polar  segment 
of  the  celL 

As  the  number  of  loops  in  each  segment  is  the  same  as  in  the  old  nueleuSp 
it  m^j  he  conjectured  that  the  halves  of  each  thread  separate  into  the  two 
daughter-starg. 

Phase  V.  The  threads  in  the  daughter-nuclens  form  a  lifTcath,  after 
which  they  contract  more  aud  more  until  the  undivided  convolutions  can 
hardly  be  recognized  ♦ 

A  nuclear  membrane  again  appears^  after  which  the  net-work  return* 
to  its  quiescent  state. 


rc^J 
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Fig    6. 
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^H^  C— Eipiihvllitk  C«ll  ot  Satiuiiander.     Ar  pot(^  and  aehrnmatiii  threiLdi;  B,  cfil*bQ4jr; 
t\  dl»k^1llii!  urmagetiiemt  ef  (^bromntiu  tbfeadt  at  equittor  of  tiuclc«u&,    iFtemmtmif.} 
Ftf.  7.— EplthellAl  C«U  of  SaUnuLDder.    A^  A\  chro&iAtlD  tbrcBLdi  of  dn.uffliter«sljuv; 
B,  mchromnUn  tb?rii4B  and  pole.    iFlemminffi 

There  is  a  strong  tendency  at  the  present  time  to  refer  all  karyokinetie 
changes  to  the  agency  of  the  nucleus^  and  to  ascribe  to  the  protoplasm  of 
the  cell  the  passive  r6Ie  of  a  nutritive  substance*  In  the  impregnated  ovum 
the  influence  of  nuclear  changes  has  been  described,  but  at  the  same  time 
it  was  shown  that  the  protoplesm  of  the  cell  is  capable  of  automatic  as  well 
aa  responsive  action*  Pfliiger  asserted  that  gravitation  is  the  sole  guiding 
agency  in  the  process  of  cleavage  of  protoplasm.  According  to  Bom,  lierturg, 
Wcismanij,  and  Kolliker,  the  protoplasm  alone  is  isotropicj  but  Whitman 
thinks  that  thia  is  far  from  the  truth.  Others,  like  Pflueger,  believe  that 
the  protoplaam  contains  physiological  molecules  from  which  organ!  are  de- 
veloped. Polarity  of  cell -protoplasm  and  in  nucleus  exists  independently, 
and  is  not  reciprocal.  Contractions  in  unfertilized  ova  have  been  obserred* 
M.  Nuasbaum  was  fi^rst  to  prove  that  enucleated  fragments  of  an  infusorium 
are  iticapahle  of  reproduction^  while  parts  of  an  infusorium  containing  a 
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ackus  possessed  this  power.  This  would  tend  to  establish  the  fact  that 
k  nucleus  h  indispensable  to  the  presentation  of  the  vegetative  energy  of 
the  cell.  On  the  other  hand,  G ruber,  in  one  of  his  experiments^  divided  a 
stenlor  before  fission  had  taken  place  in  such  a  manner  that  the  9€ctionfl 
ccintained  no  nuclear  substance,  and  yet  the  next  day  each  one  of  these  parts 
reprujfented  a  complete  stentor.  Against  the  conclusions  drawn  from  this 
experiiaent  it  might  be  urged  that  some  of  the  nuclear  chromatin  threads 
njight  have  found  their  way  into  the  cell-protoplasraj  and  that  from  them 
tbe  process  of  reproduction  started.  Nussbaum  regards  a  combination  of 
DicleftT  stracture  and  cell-protoplasm  as  essential  for  celUproduetion.    Ac- 


fUi 
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Fif.  M,^£t»ltbetlfii  Cell  of  Snt&matKler.    A,  A\  diiu^bti^r-f  li^merull:    B*  achrom&ttn 
tbrcAd*  aUU  uoitlns  the  two  daUfbtcr-coUB.     iFhmminff.) 

Ofding  to  Flemming,  the  cell-body  begins  to  divide  toward  the  end  of  the 
bartli  phase  of  karyokinesis.    Cell *di vision  commences  with  a  constriction 
the  ei^uator,  which  becomes  deeper  and  deeper  as  the  daughter-cells  as- 
De  cell  form,  until  complete  segmentation  takes  place.    Toward  the  corn- 
elian of  the  separation  only  a  few  achromatin  threads  {Fig.  8^  B)  connect 
!  two.    To  Flemming  belongE  the  credit  of  having  first  discovered  karyo- 
Eietic  changes  in  cells  undergoing  division,  but  our  knowledge  of  this  sub- 
has  been  greatly  adTanced  by  the  combined  labors  of  Strassbnrger^ 
Klebs,  and  Whitman.    Arnold  studied  this  method  of  eel  1 -division 
Ijfitmi  cells  of  the  medulla  and  in  the  blood-corpuscles  of  leukemic  blood. 
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He  preserved  the  blood-corpuscles  in  a  S-per-cent.  methyl-green  galt-§olu* 
tiOD,  which  preserves  cellg  in  a  good  condition  if  the  soltition  i»  kept  at  i 
proper  temperature  in  the  moist  chamber  on  the  object-glass*  If  to  thii 
solution  a  25*per-cent,  solutioD  of  chloride  of  gold  is  added,  the  kar)*okinetic 
figures  are  made  clearer.  In  studying  the  process  of  karyokinesii  in  fixed 
tissue-cells  in  a  state  of  proliferation,  it  is  necessary  to  resort  to  the  fixation 
and  staining  methods  de&cribed  by  Flemming.  The  modem  observers  who 
have  studied  regeneration  of  epithelial  cells  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
celt-division  takes  place  almost  esclnsively  by  karyokinesb.  Podw^rasoski 
has  studied  this  method  of  cell-reproduction  with  special  reference  to  regen- 
eration of  Jiver-cells,  and  has  come  to  some  very  important  conclusions.  In 
cats  and  young  guinea*pigs  he  observed,  after  injury  of  the  liver,  cxtri- 
nuclear  chromatin  substance  before  he  could  detect  any  karoy kinetic  0giires 
in  the  nucleus.  The  chromatin  in  the  cell-body  appeared  in  two  formt: 
either  as  fine  granules  scattered  dififuaely  through  the  protoplasm  of  the  eell 
or  OS  lumps  of  chromatin,  and  he  designated  these  larger  masses  as  pro- 
ehromatin;  but  he  also  noticed  that  the  granular  form,  at  a  later  stage, 
aggregated  and  formed  masses  which  united  with  the  nuclear  chromatin, 
Klebs  explaius  the  presence  of  chromatin  in  the  cell-protoplaam  to  an  extra- 
cellular origin:  the  leucocytes.  He  believes  that  the  chromatin  contained 
in  leucocytes  is  liberated  after  fragmentation  has  taken  place  and  enters  the 
young  cells,  where  they  serve  as  food  and  become  a  part  of  the  unclear  net- 
work, Thia  Tiew  is  strengthened  by  the  statement  of  Podwyssozki  tliat  he 
found  numerous  leucocytes  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  new  cells. 
Ziegler  and  Obolensky  produced  arsenical  intoxication  in  animals  by  ad- 
ministering the  drug  in  daily  doecs  subciitaneoiish%  and  when  they  examined 
the  liver  they  found  well-marked  kar^okinetic  figures  in  the  endothelial  cells 
of  the  intraacinous  capillaries^  the  epithelia  of  the  bile-ducts,  and,  less  fre- 
queiitly,  in  the  fiecretiDg  celts,  Karyokinctic  figures  were  Qrst  visible  in  the 
nuclei  of  the  capillary  cndothelia,  and  were  undoubtedly  caused  by  the  direct 
action  of  the  arsenic  upon  the  cells.  The&e  experiments  show  that  karyo- 
kinesis  will  follow  the  application  of  chemical,  as  well  as  traumalic,  irritants. 

FRAGMEKTATION    OF  HtTCLECS, 

Arnold  and  Pfitzner  have  described,  in  giant  and  other  cells  under- 
going pathological  changes,  direct  fragmentary  division  of  the  nucleus,  by 
which  it  may  break  up  into  many  part^,  often  of  uneqiml  size,  without  con- 
temporaneous division  of  the  celK  Arnold  and  others  have  also  described 
incomplete  fragmentation  of  the  nucleus  where  the  nuclear  masses  remain 
connected  with  each  other,  and  can  be  seen  as  lobulated  and  reticulated 
ttruetures^    Arnold  saw  fragmentation  of  the  nucleus  in  the  cells  of  the 
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marrow  of  bone  and  in  leucocytes  undergoing  transformation  into  pus-cor- 
puscles. A  nucleus  which  undergoes  fragmentation  contains  but  little 
chromatin  substance,  and  is  therefore  incapable  of  multiplication  by  karyo- 
kinesis;  and  such  cells,  according  to  the  investigations  of  Klebs,  never  take 
an  active  part  in  the  regeneration  of  tissue. 

DIRECT   CELL-DIVISION. 

In  1841  Martin  Barry  first  made  the  observation  that  the  division  of 
cells  was  accompanied  with  division  of  the  nucleus,  and  for  a  long  time  it 
was  believed  that  this  process  is  simply  a  segmentation  of  the  nucleus,  fol- 
lowed by  division  of  the  whole  cell.  Remak  taught  that  direct  division  com- 
menced in  the  nucleolus,  extended  to  the  nucleus,  and  finally  resulted  in 
fission  of  the  cell-body,  each  of  the  new  cells  containing  a  daughter-nucleus. 

According  to  Pfitzner,  direct  cell-division  is  a  more  frequent  method  of 
cell-multiplication  than  the  indirect  in  young  animals  where  cell-prolifera- 
tion is  rapid.  In  the  embryo  the  nucleus  contains  but  little  chromatin,  and 
therefore  the  karyokinetic  fiorures  are  less  abundant. 


A  »i  c  D 

Pig.  9. — .4,  mature  cell:  li,  commencing  division  of  nucleus  and  contraction  of  cell- 
protoplasm  In  the  centre:  C,  complete  division  of  nucleus  and  cell^  D,  formation  of  two 
new  cells.     (ilcKcntlHck.) 

In  most  of  the  regenerative  processes  in  mature  tissue-cells  reproduc- 
tion takes  place  by  karyokinesis,  and  only  in  exceptional  instances  by  direct 
division.  The  new  cellular  elements  present  karyokinetic  figures  in  all 
stages,  and  wherever  these  are  seen  it  is  a  positive  evidence  that  the  fixed  tissue- 
cells  are  the  seat  of  tissve-proliferation,  and  that  voujids  are  healed  and  defects 
repaired  exclusively  hy  this  method  of  cell-formation. 

GRANULATION-TISSUE. 

The  new  cells  formed  by  indirect  or  direct  cell-division  in  a  wounded 
or  injured  part,  the  seat  of  regenerative  processes,  constitute  the  granula- 
tion-tissue as  long  as  they  remain  in  their  embryonal  state.  As  immediate 
union  never  takes  place  in  any  part  or  tissue  of  the  body,  we  are  forced  to 
admit  that  every  wound  heals  only  by  the  interposition  between  the  divided 
parts  of  a  greater  or  less  amount  of  granulation-tissue.  If  the  wound  remain 
aseptic,  and  the  surfaces  of  the  wound  are  kept  in  accurate  coaptation,  the 
healing  is  accomplished  in  a  short  time,  and  by  the  production  of  a  mini- 
mum amount  of  new  tissue.    A  similar  wound,  with  great  loss  of  tissue  pre- 
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eluding  the  possibility  of  bringing  the  parte  in  apposition  by  mechanieaf 
refiourc€s^  must  necessarily  heal  by  the  production  of  a  large  quantity  of 
granulation-tisguej  the  process  of  repair  in  both  instances  being  the  same, 
the  difference  being  mainly  the  length  of  time  required  to  complete  the  heal- 
ing process  and  the  amount  of  new  material  neces&ary  for  this  purpose.  In 
the  first  case  the  wound  heals  without  visible  granulation-tiesue;  in  the 
latter  the  defect  becomes  covered  with  granulations  before  the  wound  can 
heal.  The  macroscopical  and  raieroecopical  appearances  of  granulating  sur- 
faces arc  nearly  identical  in  all  th«  tisanes*  A  bone  covered  vrith  granula- 
tions looks  the  same  as  a  granulating  surface  of  any  of  the  soft  tisaues.    Even 


^.^      ^ 


Fir.  10,— QfmiiuUlliii  Wound.     CApUl^ry  IiOfiUft  Surfounded  bj  Bmbryouai  CfltJ». 
X  am^400.     imUrUth*Winiitartffr.) 


the  embryonal  cells  of  which  the  granulatiims  are  covered,  so  long  as  tbey 
remain  in  this  state,  fumish,  from  their  microscopical  appearances,  only  re- 
mote or  no  indicationg  as  to  their  histogcncttc  source  and  ultimate  destina- 
tion. Different iation  takes  place  during  their  further  development  toward 
the  completion  of  the  healing  process.  The  bulk  of  all  granulation-tissue  ia 
derived  from  the  connective  tiisne,  as  this  meeoblaitic  structure  is  diffused 
throughout  the  entire  body,  and,  with  tlie  exception  of  the  nervous  system, 
is  found  in  almost  every  organ.  In  the  nervous  system  it  is  represented  by 
an  almost  similar  tieeue^^lhe  neuroglia^ — which  performs  the  same  rok 
in  the  repair  of  injuries  and  defects  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord.    A  wound 
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Of  defect  covered  with  granulations  presents  a  yelvety  appearance,  each  tuft 
OTpipllla  representing  a  separate  loop  or  net-work  of  new  capillary  vesEels. 
The  new  capillary  vessels  are  paved  with  endothelial  cells  containing 
1  very  large  nucleus.  Sometimes  a  single  capillary  vessel  enters  a  papilla 
ia4  ^fei  off  a  number  of  branches^  which  form  a  net-work  of  convoluted 
TMiel«,  Tendering  the  granulations  exceedingly  vascular  and  liable  to  bleed 
on  the  lUghtest  provocation. 


Flc    U.— <lralitiJaUoB-tlMUP  from  WouqA*      niood-veftasis  Inject<jd.     X  *00,     A,  A, 
Ca|lfl1itr7  lo«|ifl  vitli  8i«T^rii^  branches:    B,  ordftiary  s^ntiuJaUoii-cellB:    C,  0t>roblaats;    D, 

The  blood  in  the  tuft  is  collected  and  returned  usually  through  one 
fetn.  Emigration  of  leucocytes  through  the  walls  of  the  new  capillary  ves- 
sels is  a  common  occurrence,  and,  when  they  reach  the  surface,  form  one 
of  the  elements  of  secretion  of  the  wound.  When  the  capillary  vessels  are 
imperfectly  developed,  or  when  they  are  in  a  state  of  inflammation,  the  ex- 
udation becomes  profuse  and  the  granulation-surface  becomes  covered  with 
m  mtxubrflne  consisting  of  the  products  of  coagulation-necrosis.     Wounds 
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preseiitiog  such  an  appearance  have  frequently  been  mistaken  as  an  evidence 
of  diphtheritic  infection.  The  so-called  healthy  granulations  are  sm&il, 
firm,  and  of  a  pinkish-red  color,  and  the  surface  from  which  they  ipring  is 
only  moistened  with  colorless,  vi&cid  fluid.  Wounds  covered  with  such  gran- 
ulations heal  rapidly  and  leave  a  small,  pliable  cicatrix.  Profuse  flabby  and 
pale  granulations  indicate  a  want  of  general  vitality,  or  more  frequently  the 
preBence  of  pathogenic  microbes,  which  act  injuriously  upon  the  process  of 
transition  of  embryonal  cells  into  tissue  of  a  higher  type.  Such  granulations 
are  frequently  met  with  in  wounds  after  imperfect  operations  for  tuberculai' 
lesions,  in  suppurating  wounds,  and  in  ulcers  of  the  lower  extremities,  whert 
the  vaecular  conditions  are  unfavorable  for  the  grow  Hi  and  development 
of  new^  tissue.  Histologically  granulation-tissue  is  composed  of  a  delicate, 
^edematous  reticulum,  and  upon  its  flhreg  can  be  seen  numeroug  connective* 
tissue  corpuscles*  The  reticulum  is  intimately  connected  with  the  blood- 
veesels,  and  in  its  meshes  are  contained  the  embryonal  cells  and  leucocytes, 
the  latter  ser^ung  as  food  for  the  former.  The  embrj^onal  connective-tisfiue 
cells  are  about  two  or  three  times  larger  than  the  leucocytes.  The  giant  celli 
which  are  occasionally  found  are  fibroblasts  which  have  grown  to  such  enor- 
mous proportions  by  inclusion  of  nutritive  material  derived  from  disin- 
tegrating leucocytes. 


VASCULARIZATION    OF   GBANULATI0N-TIS8UE. 


The  vessels  which  furnish  the  blood-supply  to  the  granulation-tissue 
are  new  structures,  and  are  usually  formed  from  preexisting  vessels  in  in- 
jured vascular  tissue,  and  from  th*  nearest  blood- vessels  in  non- vascular  tis- 
sue, Veasel-formation  and  tissue*proliferation  are  initiated  simultaneously, 
and  keep  pace  with  each  other  until  the  necessary  amount  of  granulation* 
tissue  has  been  produced,  when,  during  the  transformation  of  the  embryonal 
ceUs  into  permanent  tissue,  the  vascular  supply  is  gradually  diminished  by 
the  obliteration  and  disappearance  of  all  of  the  superfluous  vessels.  As  the 
layer  of  granulation -tissue  seldom  escceeds  more  than  ^/^  inch  in  thicknesi, 
the  new  vessels  always  remain  short,  and  retain  their  communication  with 
the  preexisting  vessels  from  which  they  started-  Travers,  in  his  experimenta 
on  injuries  of  the  frog's  web,  has  observed  that  the  blood  in  the  divided  vea- 
iels  becomes  stagnant  some  little  distance  from  the  wound.  Dnriog  this 
time  material  oozes  from  the  cut  vessels,  which  constitutes  the  primary 
wound*seer€t]on.  Before  granulations  can  be  established  the  circulation 
must  become  restored  by  enlargement  and  multiplication  of  preformed 
veaBeb. 

The  capillary  veaaela  which  have  been  cut  or  otherwise  injured  are 
closed  with  Nature's  hemostatics  a  minute  thrombus.  The  intravascular 
pveBsme  on  the  proximal  side  of  the  obstruction  results  In  dilatation  of  the 
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fmdy  which  produces  to  inereaBed  blood-supplj  to  the  part  commensurate 
witli  the  increased  demand  for  niitritive  material.  The  new  blood-vessels 
we  formed  by  angioblastfi,  which  are  proliferated  from  preexiBting  vascular 
toictiires,  Arnold  has  studied  the  formation  of  new  blood-vessels  in  the 
ittunp  of  the  tail  of  tadpoles  after  amputation,  and  in  keratitis  vaseulosa 
artificialjj  produced  in  the  cornea  of  rabbits.  To  the  researches  of  this  au- 
thor we  owe  most  of  the  knowledge  we  posf?ess  on  this  subject.  The  new 
feoekare  produced  by  the  budding  process  from  capillaries  near  the  surface 
of  the  wound.  The  bud  appears  first  as  a  circumscribed  thickening  of  the 
cipQlaij  wall,  which  soon  projects  outward  in  the  form  of  a  triangular  cel- 
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Fl^,  tS.— Suiierflcia]  CapUUrles  of  a  Woiitid  negtiinias  to  Gmnulat?.  about  Forty - 
ilgbl  HouFB  Atief  Its  loaSction.  >:  350*  A,  tree  surfaco;  B,  the  capHlary  loop^  aU  dla- 
figiflH!  wttb  blood,  and  b«iDS  driven  outward  In  tortuouB  featooiiH:    t\  embryonal  cella. 

Itilar  mass  i*oinpo&ed  of  angioblasts.    The  bud  is  then  transformed  into  a 
long  striJigj  terminating  in  a  delicate  granular  thread. 

The  base  of  BUcb  a  projection  becomes  eicavated,  and  blood  enters  from 
tli^  vessel  to  which  it  is  attached.  Wlien  the  terminal  ends  of  two  of  such 
projections  meet  they  unite  and  form  an  arch^  which,  after  they  Jiave  be- 
eame  permeable  to  the  blood-current,  constitute  a  capillary  loop  from  which 
bfanches  again  may  develop  in  the  same  manner  The  new  channels  con- 
iam,  upon  their  inner  surfaces,  nuclei  at  variable  distances,  which  subse- 
qtienllj  undergo  transformation  into  endothelial  cells.  The  adventitia  is 
formed  by  round  cells,  which  arrange  themselves  along  the  outer  surface  of 
the  new  channek.     Hunter  maintained  that  blood-vessels  are  formed  in 
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gTflnuktions  independentlj  of  preexisting  vesselfi,  in  the  same  mantier 
in  the  embryo,  and  that  they  enter  into  commuDication  with  the  vnsculi 
system  subsetiuently-    Such  a  method  of  TascularkatioQ  during  poat-em*    ,, 
bryonic  life  ib  not  proved,    A  number  of  patliologists,  and  among  them  BUl^B 
roth,  still  believe  that  blood-eorpnscles  and  blood-vessels  can  be  produce^^ 
from  connective  tissue*    They  claim  that  connect ive-tigane  cells  in  the  inter- 
capillary  spaces  enlarge,  become  branched,  and  that  by  union  between  similar 
projections  between  two  or  more  cells  hollow  spaces  are  created  which  ser 
as  blood-vessels,  while  the  nucleus  aseumeB  the  role  of  an  hsmapoietic  orga 
a  process  which  ia  well  illustrated  by  Fig.  14. 

Still  another  method  of  Tegsel-formatioB  in  granulations  has  been 
served  and  described  by  Travere.     He  noticed  that,  when  one  of  the  new 
capillary  vessels  nipt  urea  and  blood  is  poured  out  into  the  granulation- 
tifistie,  among  the  embryonal  cells  a  vascular  space  without  walls  is  formed^ 
The  extmvasated  blood,  under  thoee  circumBtanceg,  did  not  disintegrate,  and 
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-Furoiatlioii  of  New  Blood- vobkcU  by  Buddioff,    A^  after  Umo  boun; 
H,  lifur  six  ]iuur«,    {ArttQld.} 


as  soon  as  the  ipace  came  in  contact  with  another  capillary  loop  the  wall 
gave  way  and  a  communjcatton  was  established  between  the  two  capillary 
vessels,  and  laU'r  the  cliannel  became  lined  with  endothelial  cells*  This 
method  of  veadel-formation  is  termed  canalisation.  While  the  possibility 
of  the  development  of  new  vessels  independently  of  preformed  blood-TeaBels 
cinnot  be  denied,  such  an  origin  is,  to  say  the  least,  eJfceedingly  rare,  asd 
for  all  practical  purposes,  when  we  speak  of  vascularization  of  granulation- 
tissue  or  the  formation  of  new  blood-vessels  in  general,  we  mean  the  forma- 
tion of  new  channels  by  tissue-proliferation  from  the  walls  of  preexisting 
blood-vessels,  D.  J.  Hamilton,  author  of  the  eiceUent  "Text-book  of 
Pathology*/*  asserts  that  the  blood-vefisels  in  granulation-tissue  are  not  new, 
but  dilated,  tortuous,  preformed  vessels. 

In  wounds  that  heal  rapidly  the  existence  of  most  of  the  new  blo( 
y easels  is  a  short  one.    With  the  beginning  of  cicatrization  they  disappear 
lapidlyi  and  coropamtively  only  a  few  of  them  remain  as  penuanent  stmcl 
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ures  as  a  system  of  collateral  vessels  which  restore  indirectly  the  loss  of  con- 
tinuity between  the  divided  vessels.  A  failure  of  the  vessels  to  disappear 
after  cicatrization  has  been  completed  usually  is  an  indication  that  some 
pathogenic  microorganisms  have  become  imbedded  in  the  scar-tissue,  which 
interfere  with  the  proper  and  prompt  transformation  of  embryonal  into  per- 
manent tissue.  Such  scars  are  often  met  with  after  operations  for  tubercular 
lesions  and  after  the  healing  of  extensive  bums,  being  caused,  in  the  first 
instance,  by  the  bacillus  of  tuberculosis  and  in  the  latter  by  pus-microbes. 
The  vascular  conditions  in  granulating  surfaces  should  be  carefully  studied, 
and  in  the  treatment  due  attention  should  be  given  to  this  important  point, 
as  compression  and  position  are  potent  measures  in  improving  a  faulty  cir- 
culation, which  may  have  indefinitely  retarded  the  healing  process. 


Fig.  14— Development  of  Blood-corpuscles  in  Connective-Tissue  Colls,  and  Trans- 
lortnatlon  of  the  Latter  into  Capillary  Blood-vessels.  A,  an  elongated  cell  with  a  cavity 
»o  ^t«  protoplasm  occupied  by  fluid  and  by  blood-corpuscles;  B,  a  hollow  cell,  the  nucleus 
o^  ^hich  has  been  multiplied:  the  new  nuclei  are  arranged  around  the  wall  of  the  c&\- 
»^y.  the  corpuscles  in  which  have  now  become  discoid;  C,  shows  the  mode  of  union  of 
a  bafmapoietic"  cell,  which,  in  this  instance,  contains  only  one  corpuscle,  with  the  pro- 
longation (BL)  of  a  previously  existing  vessel.  A  and  C,  from  the  newborn  rat;  B, 
from  foetal  sheep.     {Fluegge.) 


CICATRTZATIOX. 

The  proco??  of  transforniation  of  the  embryonal  cells  in  granulation- 
tissue  into  permanent,  fixed  tissue-cells  is  called  cicatrization.  Sir  James 
Pairet  well  said  that  during  the  stage  of  the  healing  process  a  life  of  eminence 
is  changed  into  one  of  longevity.  In  tissues  endowed  with  great  vegetative 
powers  and  a  high  degree  of  adaptation,  even  large  defects  are  replaced  by 
tissue  which  resembles  to  perfection — anatomically,  histologically,  and  phys- 
iolofrically — the  injured  preexisting  tissue.  This  is  the  case  in  injuries  in- 
volving considerable  loss  of  substance  in  bone,  tendons,  and  peripheral 
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tenotomy  the  tendon-ends  may  be  kept  separated  for  two  or  more  inches, 
and  yet  after  a  few  months  it  would  be  difficult  to  ascertain,  even  after  the 
most  careful  examination,  the  site  of  operation.  The  fractured  ends  of  a 
broken  bone  may  be  completely  separated  by  lateral  displacement  during  the 
entire  time  required  in  the  healing  process,  and  yet  they  are  firmly  united 
by  the  interposition  of  a  connecting  bridge  <if  new  bone.  In  other  tissues 
endowed  with  less  reparative  energy,  as — for  instance — ^the  muscular  fibre, 
a  slight  separation  results  in  the  formation  of  cicatricial  tissue  between  the 
anatomical  structure  which  it  is  the  intention  to  unite.  By  cicatrization  is 
therefore  understood  the  completion  of  the  reparative  process,  and  the  term 
does  not  necessarily  imply  the  formation  of  a  permanent  cicatrix.  An  ideal 
healing  culminates  in  the  formation  of  tissue  which  effects  a  physiological 
restitution  of  a  defec.t  caused  by  injury  or  disease.    As  a  rule,  it  can  be  stated 


Fig.  16.— Embryonal  Connective-Tissue  Cell  Undergoing  Transformation  into  Mature 
^^te.  A,  the  cell-body:  still  contains  a  considerable  amount  of  protoplasm,  which,  how- 
^^•^r*  gradually  diminishes  toward  D,  where  it  represents  a  mature  connective-tissue  cell 
with  a   very    small    amount    of    protoplasm    surrounded    by    connective-tissue    fibres. 

that  the  result  will  be  satisfactory  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  granula- 
lion-tissue  produced  or  required  in  the  process  of  repair.  In  an  aseptic 
wound  the  reparative  material  will  not  be  in  excess  of  the  local  demand, 
and  the  demand  will  depend  on  the  degree  of  accuracy  of  approximation 
of  the  surfaces  of  the  wound.  Cicatrization  begins  in  the  granulation-tissue 
nearest  the  preformed  vessel;  that  is,  the  margins  and  surface  of  the  wound. 

The  embryonal  connective-tissue  cells,  or  fibroblasts,  as  they  are  called, 
at  first  round,  become  elongated  with  thread-like  prolongations  from  the 
extremities.    (Fig.  16.) 

The  new  connective  tissue  contracts,  thus  bringing  the  margins  of  the 
«'ound  or  granulating  surface  in  closer  apposition,  and  by  its  constricting 
effect  assisting  in  the  obliteration  of  superfluous  vessels.  The  cicatrix  or 
scar  will  be  large  if  the  process  of  granulation  has  been  in  excess  of  the  de- 
mand, or  if  a  large  defect  had  to  be  healed  by  the  deposition  or  interposition 
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of  a  large  quantity  of  cicatricial  materia).  Large  scars  should  be  prevente 
if  possible,  by  appropriate  treatment,  as  from  the  contraction  they  give  rise 
to  difitres&ing  deformitiesj  and  from  their  low  %*italitj  they  furnish  a  per* 
manent  predisposition  to  ulcerative  processes  and  not  infrequently  become 
the  seat  of  malignant  disease.  After  the  healing  of  any  ulcer  of  considerable 
size  upon  the  mucous  surface  of  any  of  the  hollow  viscera  the  cicatricial  con- 
traction often  gives  rise  to  the  formation  of  strictures.  Nerves  appear  to 
form  in  granulations^  as  these  are  often  exceedingly  tender  to  the  touch. 
Their  existence^  however,  has  not  been  demonstrated.  The  pain  and  tender- 
ness may  be  caused  by  force  being  transmitted  to  subjacent  nerves.  Accord- 
ing to  Van  der  Kolk,  no  lymphatic  vessels  are  present  in  granulation-tissn 
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Flf*  IT.'-WAJideriliC  Eplibellftl  Cr^IJi  iftum  Frof.    «t,  old  «ptttiell^  evils  upon  $di«  of 
wouad  of  ikla^  with  i»Toltferailo&  at  nuol^ut.    {Klebt.) 


iiriBg  the  proceas  of  cicatrization  nil  the  embryonal  cell -elements  undergo 
transformation  into  mature  tis^sue,  the  fibroblasts  are  converted  into  con- 
nective tissue,  the  angiobksts  into  vessels^  the  myoblaBts  into  muscle-i!bre% 
the  osteoblasts  into  bone,  etc.,  each  histological  element  represented  in  the 
wound  or  defect  furnishing  the  material  for  it«  own  repair. 


EPIDBRMIZATIOK. 

A  wound  of  the  external  surface  of  the  body  can  he  said  to  have  healed 
after  the  completion  of  epidermization.  In  accordance  with  the  general  law 
of  aucc^ssion  of  cells,  epidermiMtion  takes  place  exclusively  by  proliferation 
of  preformed  epithelial  cells.  The  new  epithelial  cells  have  a  more  or  l^m 
rounded  ahape^  and  cover  the  granulations  from  the  margins  of  the  wounds 
wheFe  the  new  skin  appears  as  a  bluish -pink  pellicle.    At  lirst  they  do  not 
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leidily  adhere  to  the  granulations,  but  appear  to  cover  them  (Fig.  15,  B'): 
kter,  howeyer,  they  throw  down  long  processes  which  penetrate  the  granu- 
htions,  and  in  this  way  obtain  a  permanent  foot-hold.  New  epitiielial  cells 
poaessamoebid  moyements,  may  become  detached  from  the  epithelial  matrix, 
tnd  wander  some  distance  and  form  permanent  attachments,  and  in  such  an 
erent  an  independent  centre  of  epidermization  is  established.  Migration  of 
epithelial  cells  was  first  observed  and  described  by  Klebs  in  superficial 
woimds  in  the  skin  of  the  frog.  (Fig.  17.)  The  irregular  projections  of  the 
new  skin  over  the  granulations,  so  frequently  observed  during  the  healing 
of  woimds  by  granulation,  is  undoubtedly  often  due  to  such  a  displacement 
of  embryonal  epithelial  cells.  In  granulating  surfaces  following  destruction 
of  the  skin  by  bums,  caustics,  or  ulceration,  independent  centres  of  epi- 
dermization are  often  seen  in  the  midst  of  the  field  of  granulations.  In  such 
cases  the  entire  thickness  of  the  skin  at  some  points  has  not  been  destroyed, 
and  epithelial  proliferation  takes  place  from  remaining  remnants  of  glands, 
as  is  well  shown  at  F  and  G  in  Fig.  15.  The  granulations  in  the  immediate 
▼icinity  of  the  zone  of  epidermization  become  reduced  in  size,  the  blood- 
Teasels  are  diminished  in  number,  and  the  subjacent  fibroblasts  are  rapidly 
eonverted  into  connective  tissue.  In  wounds  of  the  skin  which  heal  without 
^ble  granulations  the  papillse  are  absent  from  the  cicatrix,  even  though  it 
be  broad  from  subsequent  yielding  to  traction.  In  wounds  healing  by  open 
granulations  new  papillae  are  formed  in  the  new  skin,  because  the  capillary 
loops  atrophy  downward  and  become  the  papillary  vessels.  Epidermization 
and  cicatrization  are  favorably  influenced  by  measures  which  secure  for  the 
wound  an  aseptic  condition  throughout,  and  by  keeping  the  delicate  granula- 
tions covered  with  protective  silk  until  the  wound  is  completely  healed. 

POSITIVE  INDICATIONS  IN  THE  TREATMENT  OF  WOUNDS,  WITH  SPECIAL 
REFEKENCE  TO  SECURE  UNION  BY  FIRST  INTENTION. 

Absolute  Asepsis. — Absolvle  asepsis  can  only  be  secured  by  strictest  anti- 
^piic  measures.    Surgical  cleanliness  is  more  than  ordinary  cleanliness. 

Antiseptic  precautions  are  employed  for  the  purpose  of  securing  for 
the  wound  and  everything  that  is  brought  in  contact  with  it  an  aseptic  con- 
dition. The  term  antiseptic,  used  as  a  noun,  should  be  restricted  to  agents 
vhich  retard  the  growth  of  pathogenic  germs,  in  contrast  with  the  term 
9^micide,  which  is  applied  to  agents  which  destroy  pathogenic  microbes. 
A  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate,  when  introduced  into  a  culture  solution 
ill  the  proportion  of  1  to  300,000  will  restrain  the  development  of  anthrax 
spores;  but  to  insure  the  destruction  of  these  spores  a  solution  of  1  to  1000 
Diust  be  used.  The  mechanical  removal  of  microbes  from  the  field  of  opera- 
tion by  shaving  and  washing  with  warm  water  and  potash-soap  should  be  as 
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thorough  Bs  poBsibk^  but  cannot  be  relied  upon  in  securing  asepsis.  Thfi  1 
face  must  be  disinfected  wiih  a  reliable  germicidal  solution,  either  a  1-to- 
1000  solution  of  corrosive  gubJimate  or  a  4-per'eent.  solution  of  carbolic  acid. 
Accidental  wounds  must  always  be  considered  as  infected  wounds,  and  t 
faithful  effort  must  be  made  to  rend^^r  them  aseptic  by  exposing,  if  possible^ 
the  entire  wounded  surface  to  tlie  direct  action  of  one  of  these  solutions,  whilt 
the  surface  for  a  considerable  dietance  around  it  is  also  disinfected.  Re- 
cently,  a  weak  solution  of  the  double  cyanide  of  mercury  and  zinc  has  been 
recommended  by  Sir  Joseph  Lister  as  an  antiseptic,  and,  from  his  experi- 
mental investigations  and  clinical  experience,  it  appears  that  this  substance 
possesses  an  advantage  over  carbolic  acid,  corrosive  sublimate,  and  other  anti- 
septics, as  it  exerts  an  inhibitory  effect  upon  microbes  which  stUl  may  re- 
main in  the  wound  or  its  immediate  vicinity,  which  prevents  them  from 
multiplying  in  the  tissues  or  in  the  dressing.  At  the  present  time  many  sur- 
geons depend  almost  exclusively  on  pure  alcohol  or  a  50-per-cent.  solution 
aa  an  antiseptic  for  surface  disinfection  after  thorough  scrubbing  with  hot 
water  and  pota^h*soap.  The  finger*nails  require  special  attention  in  hand- 
disinfection.  Fuerbringer  recommends  the  following  procedure  for  the  dis- 
infection of  the  hands:  1.  Remove  all  \isible  dirt  from  beneath  and  around 
the  nails.  2.  Brush  the  spaces  beneath  the  nails  with  soap  and  hot  water 
for  ft  minute.  3.  Wash  for  a  minute  in  alcohol,  and,  before  this  evaporates, 
in  the  following  solution:  4,  Wash  thoroughly  for  a  minute  in  a  solution 
containing  1  to  500  of  ei*rn>sive  sublimate  or  3  per  cent,  of  carbolic  acid. 
On  each  side  of  the  wound  or  field  of  operation  a  towel  wrung  out  of  an  anti- 
septic solution  is  spread  smoothly,  in  order  that,  during  the  operation,  in- 
fitnimenta  and  spongee  will  not  be  contaminated  by  being  brought  in  con- 
tact with  non-aseptic  clothing  or  surface.  None  but  sterilized  sponges  are 
to  be  used,  and,  in  the  absence  of  iuch,  pieces  of  aseptic  gauze  folded  into 
convenient  shape  should  be  used  as  substitutes.  The  cheapest  and  moat 
reliable  method  of  disinfection  of  instniments  is  to  boil  them  for  five  min- 
ntes  in  a  l-per*cent.  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda^  and  then  place  them  upon 
in  aaeptic  towel,  ready  for  use.  If  these  antiseptic  precautions  have  been 
faith  fully  carried  out,  sterilized  water  can  be  used  for  irrigation  during  the 
operation,  or  the  dry  method  of  operating  recently  introduced  into  practice 
by  Landcrer  can  be  followed  in  operating  upon  aseptic  tissues  or  in  the  treat- 
ment of  aseptic  wounds.  In  the  operative  treatment  of  suppurative  affee- 
tiona,  irrigation  with  a  l-to-5flOO  solution  of  sublimate  muet  be  frequently 
resorted  to  during  the  operation,  and,  in  the  removal  of  tubercular  producta, 
irrigation  with  an  aquenus  solution  of  the  tincture  of  iodine,  made  by  add- 
ing enough  of  the  tincture  to  sterilized  water  to  impart  to  the  solution  a 
therry  color,  should  be  uFed* 
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CAREFUL   H^MOSTASIS. 

The  presence  of  a  blood-clot  between  the  surfaces  of  the  wound  is  ob- 
jectionable for  the  following  reasons:  1.  It  separates  mechanically  the  sur- 
faces which  it  is  intended  to  unite.  2.  It  serves  as  a  culture-medium  for 
microorganisms  which,  if  in  contact  with  living  tissue,  might  remain  harm- 
less. 3.  It  gives  rise  to  tension,  and  consequently  becomes  productive  of 
pain  and  an  undue  degree  of  reflex  irritation.  For  years  von  Bergmann  has 
insisted  that  careful  arrest  of  haemorrhage  is  one  of  the  most  urgent  and  im- 
portant indications  in  the  treatment  of  wounds,  and  his  teachings  merit  the 
attention  of  every  prudent  surgeon.  Bleeding-points  should  be  tied  with 
sterilized  catgut  or  silk.  A  number  of  surgeons  have  discarded  catgut,  as  it 
is  more  difiBcult  to  render  it  aseptic  than  silk.  The  latter  can  be  readily 
sterilized  by  boiling.  The  haemorrhage  that  so  often  interferes  with  an  ideal 
healing  of  the  wound  is  the  capillary  or  parenchymatous  oozing,  and  this 
should  always  be  carefully  arrested  before  the  wound  is  sutured.  The  fol- 
lowing measures  should  be  resorted  to  in  controlling  this  form  of  bleeding, 
and  in  the  order  named:  1.  Position.  2.  Surface  compression.  3.  Hot- 
water  irrigation.    4.  Antiseptic  tampon. 

1.  In  wounds  of  the  extremities  capillary  oozing  is  usually  promptly 
arrested  by  holding  the  limb  in  a.  perpendicular  position.  In  this  position 
the  intraarterial  pressure  is  diminished  and  the  return  of  venous  bldbd 
favored,  both  of  which  are  important  elements  in  reducing  the  amount  of 
blood  in  the  capillary  vessels.  In  order  to  produce  the  desir§d  effect,  this 
position  should  be  maintained  for  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes,  and  the  limb 
should  be  kept  elevated  for  at  least  six  hours  after  the  operation. 

2.  Surface  pressure  with  a  flat  sponge  or  a  compress  mechanically 
arrests  the  bleeding,  and  the  capillary  vessels,  partly  or  completely  emptied 
of  blood,  are  placed  in  a  more  favorable  condition  for  the  formation  of  a 
thrombus.  After  an  amputation,  for  instance,  the  sponge  or  compress  is 
applied  to  the  surface  of  the  cut  muscles  and  the  flaps  are  laid  over  it  and 
compression  with  two  hands  applied,  with  the  limb  in  a  perpendicular  posi- 
tion before  the  elastic  constrictor  is  removed.  Compression,  continued  in 
this  manner  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  will  usually  be  successful  in  com- 
pletely arresting  parenchymatous  bleeding. 

3.  Irrigation  with  salt  water  (sodic  chloride,  0.7  of  1  per  cent.)  at  a 
temperature  sufficiently  high  to  coagulate  the  albumen  on  the  surface  of  the 
wound  seals  mechanically  the  cut  vessels,  and,  at  the  same  time,  produces  a 
localized  anaemia  by  contracting  the  terminal  arterial  branches.  A  tempera- 
ture of  120°  F.  will  answer  for  this  purpose. 

4.  Styptics  should  never  be  employed  in  arresting  bleeding  from  a  re- 
cent wound.    If  the  procedures  mentioned  fail  in  accomplishing  the  desired 
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object,  the  wound  should  not  be  sutured  until  haemorrhage  has  beeo  com- 
pletely checked  by  the  ubc  of  the  antiseptic  tampon.  The  wound  is  packed 
with  iodofonii  gauze,  and  the  customary  dressing  is  applied  in  euch  a  man- 
ner  as  to  exercise  uniform  gentle  pressure.  After  twenty- four  hours  the 
dressing  and  tampon  are  removed,  and  the  wound  closed  with  sutures.  III 
lueh  cases  secondar)^  suturing  is  of  great  value  in  securing  a  speedy  and  8ftti»> 
factory  healing  of  the  wound. 


ACCURATE    SUTURING* 


^ 


BriUmut  operators  are  not  always  the  best  surgmns.  The  best  r^ulis  in 
iurgery  follmi^  ih^  one  who  is  most  painstaking  in  following  out  the  minuisst 
details.  This  assertion  applies  most  forcibly  in  the  treatment  of  wounds. 
The  surgeon  here  occupies  the  position  of  handmaid  to  the  vis  medicatrix 
mititra*,  and  in  the  exercise  of  his  duties  must  do  all  in  his  power  to  tai 
only  to  a  minimum  extent  the  regenerative  resources  of  the  wounded  tissues. 
In  the  treatment  of  wounds  it  becomes  his  imperative  duty  not  only  to  unite 
the  surfaces  of  the  wound  accurately  and  neatly,  but  to  unite,  whenevtr  it 
beoomes  necessary^  tissues  of  the  same  anatomical  structure  and  physiological 
function.  Divided  nerves,  tendons,  muscles,  fascia,  must  be  separately  united 
with  absorbable  buried  sutures  before  the  wound  is  closed  by  the  ordinary 
inlerruplcd  or  continuous  suture.  \^en  several  nerves  or  tendons  have  been 
divided  in  the  same  wound,  great  care  must  be  exercised  to  unite  the  endi 
of  the  same  aeTve  or  tendon.  Accurate  approximation  of  a  deep  wound  it 
impossible  without  the  buried  suture.  Several  rows  of  these  sutures  may  be 
required.  Eeliable  catgut  should  be  preferred  for  the  deep  sutures,  but  if 
this  materia]  is  not  at  hand  fine  silk  can  be  used.  The  best  materials  for 
the  ordinary  interrupted  sutures  are  silk  or  silk- worm  gut-  Separate  sutures 
for  the  skin  are  usually  re<^nired  in  order  to  approximate  the  superficial  mar- 
gins of  the  wound  accurately,  and  for  this  purpose  horse-hair  is  the  moat 
desirable  materiaL  If  the  surgeon  has  reason  to  believe  that  the  wound  is 
aseptic,  drainage  should  be  dispensed  with,  because  the  manner  of  suturing, 
as  Just  described,  ^ards  against  the  occurrence  of  **dead  spaces."  An  ab- 
sorbent antiseptic  compress,  composed  of  a  few  layers  of  iodoform  gauze  and 
a  thick  layer  of  salicylated  cotton,  or  sublimated  moss  or  wood-wool,  is  the 
most  appropriate  dressing  for  such  caaes.  The  gauze  bandage  to  retain  this 
dressing  is  applied  in  auch  manner  as  to  exercise  imifonn  equable  compres- 
sion: an  important  element  in  affording  support  to  the  injured  vessels  and 
in  securing  rest  for  the  parts  involved  in  the  injury.  Fixation  of  the  wounded 
part  by  splints  to  secure  rest  and  elevation  to  influence  favorably  the  cir- 
culation are  likewise  important  measnrea  in  aiding  the  process  of  repair  by 
ififiimsg 
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PHYSIOLOGICAL   REST. 

In  the  after-treatment  of  a  wound  nothing  is  more  important  than  to 
secure  for  the  parts  which  have  been  mechanically  united,  as  far  as  possible, 
physiological  rest.  The  importance  of  rest  in  the  prevention  and  treatment 
of  inflammation  has  been  prominently  brought  forward  by  Hilton,  and  his 
teachings  have  resulted  in  a  great  deal  of  good  in  the  treatment  of  inflam- 
matory surgical  affections.  If  one  of  the  extremities  is  the  seat  of  the  wound, 
immobilization  upon  a  splint  or  with  a  plaster-of-Paris  dressing,  in  such  a 
position  as  to  relax  the  Inuscles  involved  in  the  wound,  is  of  paramount  im- 
portance. The  injured  part  must  be  kept  in  a  position  which  will  favor  a 
normal  blood-supply  and  prevent  passive  hyperaemia.  A  wound  properly 
dressed  should  not  be  disturbed  until  union  has  taken  place.  K  any  one  o^ 
the  three  most  important  indications  for  a  change  of  dressing — ^pain,  rise 
in  temperature,  and  saturation  of  the  dressing  with  wound-secretions — do 
not  arise,  the  first  dressing  is  allowed  to  remain  for  eight  days  to  six  weeks, 
according  to  the  location,  character,  or  size  of  the  wound.  In  wounds-  of 
the  gastro-intestinal  canal  physiological  rest  is  secured  by  abstinence  from 
food,  and,  if  necessary,  peristalsis  is  diminished  by  a  few  doses  of  opium. 
In  wounds  of  the  bladder  distension  of  the  organ  is  prevented  by  the  intro- 
duction and  retention  of  a  catheter.  In  wounds  of  the  brain  or  its  envelopes 
rest  is  secured  by  exclusion  of  light  and  by  enforcing  quietude  in  the  patient's 
room. 

UNION    BY    SECONDAllY    INTENTION. 

In  an  aseptic  wound  all  the  new  material  resulting  from  proliferation 
of  the  fixed  tissue-cells  is  used  in  the  process  of  repair,  and  the  time  for 
healing  of  the  wound  will  depend  on  the  anatomical  structure  of  the  part 
injured  and  the  amount  of  material  required  to  form  a  bridge  of  living  tis- 
sue between  the  divided  parts.    As  long  as  the  wound  heals  without  destruc- 
tion of  any  of  the  new  tissue-elements  by  specific  microbic  causes,  it  is  proper 
to  speak  of  a  union  by  primary  intention,  whether  the  healing  is  completed 
in  three  or  four  days  or  whether  it  is  protracted  for  months  until  the  ulti- 
mate object  of  wound  treatment  has  been  reached.     From  a  pathological, 
and  even  from  a  practical,  stand-point,  it  is  not  correct  to  include,  under  the 
head  of  healing  by  the  second  intention,  aseptic  wounds  that,  on  account  of 
^ant  of  proper  approximation,  or  on  account  of  loss  of  tissue,  have  of  neces- 
sity to  heal  by  granulation,  with  infected  wounds  in  which  the  regenerative 
processes  are  disturbed  by  suppuration.     In  a  suppurating  wound  the  em- 
brjonal  cells  which  are  destined  to  become  transformed  into  new  tissue  are 
exposed  to  the  destructive  action  of  pus-microbes  and  their  toxins,  their 
protoplasm  is  destroyed,  and  they  become  one  of  the  histological  sources  of 
pus-corpuscles.    The  cells  on  the  surface  of  the  wound,  being  most  distant 
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from,  the  vascular  supply^  possess  the  least  power  of  resistance  to  the  actioB 
of  pus-microhes,  and  on  thie  account,  as  well  as  from  the  greater  mimber  of 
pus-microbes  on  the  surface  of  the  wound  than  in  the  deeper  tissueSj  thej 
ftre  converted  into  pus-eorpuscles.  A*  long  a&  suppuration  remains  active 
the  superficial  layer  of  granulation-eells  is  destroyed^  and  as  soon  as  other 
embryonal  cells  take  their  place  the  process  Is  repeated,  and  thus  the  healing 
of  the  wound  is  indefinitely  delayed. 

When  a  favorable  change  takes  place  in  the  wound^  either  spontaneously 
or  from  the  employment  of  antiseptic  measures,  suppuration  is  diminished, 
the  granulations  become  firmer  and  more  vascular,  and  cicatrization  and  epi- 
dermizntion  now  progress  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  Such  a  favorable  change 
in  the  condition  of  the  wound  can  be  readily  explained  after  the  use  of  such 
agents  as  are  known  to  destroy  the  microbic  cause  of  the  suppuration  when 
brought  in  contact  with  the  wound.  In  such  a  case  we  would  naturally 
expect  that,  with  the  removal,  destruction,  or  rendering  inert  of  the  pus- 
microbes,  the  embryonal  cells  would  remain  attached  to  the  point  where  they 
were  produced^  and  would  soon  be  converted  into  tissue  resembling  the 
matrix  which  produced  them.  Spontaneous  cessation  of  suppurationj  and 
with  it  the  conversion  of  a  surface  covered  with  dead  material  into  a  healthy^ 
granulating  surface,  would  indicate  either  that  the  virulence  of  the  pus- 
microbes  had  become  attenuated,  that  the  soil  was  no  longer  congenial  for 
their  multiplication,  or  finally  that  the  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  tissues 
to  their  pathogenic  action  had  become  increased.  That  tissue-resistance  has 
a  potent  influence  in  neutralizing  and  modifying  the  action  of  pathogenic 
microorganisms  has  been  observed  clinically  and  demonstrated  experiment- 
ally. Suppurating  wounds  are  graver  atTections,  and  are  more  difficult  to 
manage  in  the  aged  and  in  badly-nourished  persons,  as  well  as  in  patients 
debilitated  from  all  kinds  of  excesses  and  protracted  diseases.  A  good  cir- 
culation of  the  part  is  an  important  element  in  counteracting  the  cause  of 
suppuration.  A  chronic  varicose  ulcer  of  the  leg  that  suppurates  freely,  as 
long  as  the  patient  continues  to  use  the  limb,  is  often  transformed  into  a 
healthy  granulation-surface  after  a  few  days  of  rest  in  bed  with  the  affected 
limb  in  an  elevated  position. 


TREATMENT  OF  SUFPURATINO  WOUNDS,  WITH  SPECIAL  EEFEREKCB 
TO  HASTENING  THE  PROCESS  OF  REPAIE. 


I 


In  the  treatment  of  an  accidental  wound,  which  always  must  be  re- 
garded as  a  septic  wound,  or  in  the  management  of  a  w^oiind  where  the  anti- 
septic precautions  have  failed,  no  time  should  be  lost  in  securing  for  the 
wound  and  its  vicinity  an  aseptic  condition  by  thorough  disinfection.  Tbe 
surroundings  of  the  wound  are  diBinfected  in  the  same  manner  as  for  an 
operation.    The  wound  is  exposed  as  thoroughly  as  possible  to  direct  treat- 
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ment  by  enlarging  it  over  recesses  otherwise  inaccessible,  after  which  it  is 
thoroughly  irrigated  with  peroxide  of  hydrogen,  followed  by  a  solution  of 
sublimate  (1  to  2000J  or  carbolic  acid  (2  V2  to  6  per  cent.).  If  the  granula- 
tions are  copious  and  flabby,  they  mnst  be  removed  with  Volkmann's  sharp 
spoon,  and  after  the  bleeding  has  ceased  a  12-per-cent.  solution  of  chloride 
of  zinc  is  applied;  after  a  few  minutes  the  surplus  fluid  is  washed  away  by 
irrigation  with  the  sublimate  or  carbolic  solution.  The  wound  is  now  dried, 
sutured,  and  drained.  Drainage  in  these  cases  is  a  necessary  evil,  as  the 
surgeon  can  never  feel  certain  that  he  has  succeeded  in  obtaining  perfect 
asepsis.  If  the  wound  is  extensive,  or  if  pus  has  been  burrowing  in  different 
directions  along  the  deep  tissues,  as  in  cases  of  compound  fracture  where  a 
thorough  disinfection  of  every  part  of  the  wound,  as  already  described,  is 
impossible  or  impracticable,  constant  irrigation  with  a  saturated  solution  of 
acetate  of  aluminum  or  Thiersch's  solution  should  be  instituted  and  con- 
tinued until  the  wound  has  been  rendered  aseptic.  Acetate  of  aluminum  is 
a  reliable  antiseptic,  is  non-toxic,  and  penetrates  the  tissues  deeply.  The 
treatment  most  appropriate  for  a  recent  aseptic  wound  is  to  be  adopted  as 
soon  as  suppuration  has  ceased  and  the  general  symptoms  at  the  same  time 
point  to  an  aseptic  condition. 

SUTURING   OF   GRANULATING    WOUNDS. 

If  union  by  primary  intention  has  failed  to  take  place,  for  any  reason, 
in  wounds  which  can  be  closed  by  suturing,  a  second  attempt  can  be  made 
to  approximate  the  surfaces  with  sutures,  with  fair  prospects  of  success  as 
soon  as  the  granulations  are  in  an  aseptic  condition.     Aseptic  granulating 
surfaces  when  brought  in  contact  unite  rapidly,  as  vascular  connections  be- 
tween the  new  capillary  loops  are  established  in  a  remarkably  short  time, 
and  the  wound  then  heals  in  the  same  manner  as  after  primary  suturing. 
The  cases  best  adapted  for  secondary  suturing  are  those  where  suppuration 
has  ceased,  the  granulations  have  become  small  and  firm, — in  short,  wounds 
in  which  cicatrization  has  commenced.     The  technique  in  the  treatment  of 
such  wounds  is  the  same  as  in  cases  of  aseptic  recent  wounds.    The  advan- 
tages of  this  method  of  dealing  with  wounds  that  have  failed  to  unite  are 
pronounced  when  the  wound  is  deep  and  the  margins  can  be  coaptated  with- 
out much  tension.     Buried  sutures  can  be  used  for  the  same  purpose  and 
^ith  the  same  benefit  as  in  the  treatment  of  recent  wounds.    Before  the  sur- 
faces are  brought  in  contact  with  the  sutures  it  is  important  to  disinfect  and 
dn*  the  granulations  thorouglily.    As  secondary  suturing  is  applicable  only 
in  the  treatment  of  such  wounds  wliore  we  have  every  reason  to  assume  that 
an  aseptic  condition  exists  or  can  be  secured  by  disinfection,  the  whole  wound 
should  be  carefully  closed  and  drainage  must  be  dispensed  with,  in  order  to 
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obtain  rapid  healing  of  the  entire  wound.  It  has  been  recently  sugg 
by  Hahn  that  in  extensive  defects  of  the  skin  a  covering  for  the  woun» 
be  obtained  by  sliding  of  the  skin,  after  undermining  It  for  some  dist 
in  a  direction  most  suitable.  That  this  procedure  is  applicable  only  i 
circumstances  when  the  surgeon  is  sure  of  asepsis  is  to  be  taken  for  gra 
as  otherwise  it  might  be  followed  by  gangrene  and  still  greater  loss  of  t 


CHAPTER  II. 

Regeneration  of  Different  Tissues. 

Ik  connection  with  the  subject  of  healing  of  wounds  it  is  very  im- 
portant for  the  student  to  familiarize  himself  with  the  vegetative  capacity 
of  the  different  tissues  of  the  body  in  order  to  estimate  with  some  degree 
of  accuracy  the  part  taken  by  each  tissue  in  the  reparative  processes  which 
take  place  after  an  injury  or  disease.  No  positive  proof  has  yet  been  furnished 
that  the  leucocytes  or  any  other  of  the  cellular  elemerUs  of  the  blood  take  any 
active  part  in  the  restoration  of  lost  parts.  It  does  not  appear  to  me  reason- 
able or  logical  that  such  an  indifferent  cell  as  the  leucocyte  should  ever  be- 
come transformed  directly  into  a  fixed  tissue-cell,  and  it  is  still  more  im- 
probable that  it  should  be  possessed  with  such  a  diverse  vegetative  capacity 
as  to  undergo  a  transition  in  one  place  into  a  connective-tissue  cell,  in  an- 
other into  bone,  and  still  another  into  a  muscle-fibre.  It  is  much  more 
rational  to  assume,  in  the  repair  of  an  injury  and  in  the  regeneration  of  a 
part  destroyed  by  disease,  that  the  universal  law  of  legitimate  succession  of 
cells  asserts  itself,  according  to  which  the  reparative  process  is  initiated  and 
completed  by  homologous  cell-proliferation. 

In  the  following  pages  experimental  and  clinical  proofs  will  be  ad- 
vanced which  will  at  least  tend  to  establish  the  truth  of  this  assertion. 

NON-VASCULAR   TISSUE. 

The  part  taken  by  blood-vessels  in  regenerative  processes  is  well  shown 
in  the  healing  of  wounds  of  non- vascular  tissue.  Large  wounds  of  the  cornea 
and  cartilage  can  only  heal  after  a  blood-supply  has  been  established  through 
new  vessels  from  the  nearest  vascular  district.  Rapid  vascularization  of  the 
non-vascular  tissues  is  always  observed  when  the  wound  has  become  infected. 

Cornea.  —  The  normal  cornea  contains  no  blood-vessels,  but  vascular 
spaces,  which  form  a  system  of  channels  for  the  circulation  of  the  plasma- 
fluid.  In  1863  Recklinghausen  discovered  in  these  spaces  migrating  cor- 
puscles, resembling  in  size  and  shape  the  white  blood-corpuscles,  which  he 
regarded  as  offspring  of  the  corneal  corpuscles.  Later,  Cohnheim  showed 
that  these  wandering  cells  were  leucocytes  which  had  escaped  from  the  peri- 
corneal capillary  vessels  and  had  found  their  way  into  these  channels.  In 
traumatic  keratitis  these  spaces  become  blocked  with  leucocytes,  and  they 
constitute  largely  the  primary  product  of  inflammatory  exudation  long  be- 
fore the  fixed  cells  of  the  cornea  could  have  yielded  such  an  amount  of  cel- 
lular elements.     Strube  and  His  studied  experimentally  the  healing  of 
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wQUBds  of  the  cornea  and  traumatic  keiatitls.    They  injured  the  cornea  aC 
rabbits  by  cutting  and  cauterization.    As  the  cornea  is  freely  supplied  witl^ 
nerves,  they  observed  as  one  of  the  earliest  tissue-changes  a  reflex  paretic 
dilatation  of  the  marginal  blood-vessels.    The  marginal  hypersemia  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  formation  of  new  blood-vessels  in  the  direction  of  the  seat  of 
injury.     The  early  opacity  around  the  wound  and  the  space  between  the 
wound  and  the  advancing  channels  are  caused  by  the  pref?ence  of  leucocyt6i 
in  the  vascular  spaces;  later,  to  proliferation  of  the  corneal  corpuscles.    Thil 
leucocytes  enter  the  plasma-canals  when  the  cornea  is  irritated  bis  been 
definitely  settled  by  Cohnhcim  by  one  of  his  most  ingenious  eiperimcnta. 
He  injected  finely -divided  carmine  suspended  in  an  acid,  or  precipiUied 
aniline  into  the  dorsal  lymph-sacs  of  frogs,  with  the  result  that  when  be 
irritated  the  cornea,  a  few  days  later,  leucocytes  stained  with  the  pigment- 
material  appeared  at  the  margin  of  the  cornea  where  ceII*migratioD  wii 
known  to  appear  first.    He  found  a  rapid  increase  of  corneal  corpuscles  in 
the  animal  subjected  to  experimentation;   thus,  in  one  instance,  eighteen 
hours  after  the  injury,  he  found,  in  spaces  normally  occupied  by  one  cor- 
puscle, as  many  as  twenty  to  thirty  young  cells  closely  packed  together* 

D.  J,  Hamilton  regards  as  the  first  change  in  an  irritated  cornea  an 
increase  of  the  plasma-currant,  which  may  destroy  the  endothelial  lining  of 
the  canalg,  and  according  to  thia  observer  cell -migration  into  the  comeaJ 
spaces  occurs  later.  Unimpaired  innervation  of  the  cornea  is  an  important 
factor  in  the  prompt  healing  of  wounds  of  this  structure,  as  it  is  well  known 
that  in  patients  suffering  from  glaucoma,  and  in  the  aged,  wounds  of  the 
cornai  heal  often  in  a  very  unsatii^factory  manner  An  aseptic  wound  of  a 
normal  cornea  heals  without  opacity;  the  new  corneal  corpuscles,  after  they 
attain  maturity,  transmit  light  as  perfectly  as  the  cells  from  which  thej  are 
produced.  Imf^erfect  restoration  of  tissue  is  to  be  expected  when  the  regen- 
erative prooees  ia  complicated  by  a  suppurative  infiammation  with  congid- 
eiible  destruction  of  tissue.  Gussenbauer  incised  the  cornea  in  rabbits  half- 
way between  the  centre  and  its  margin  to  the  ejctent  of  half  a  line  to  a  line^ 
tnd  found,  in  examining  the  specimens  after  twenty-four  hours,  that  no 
union  had  taken  place.  The  wound*surfaces  at  this  time  were  glued  together 
by  an  interposed  substance*  The  surfaces  of  the  wound  were  in  close  con- 
tact at  a  point  corresponding  to  the  middle  portion  of  the  cornea,  and  the 
^p  widened  toward  each  of  its  surfaces,  so  that  the  temporary  ccment-Eub- 
itanee  represented  two  cones  with  their  apices  directed  toward  each  other 
and  the  hnmit  towanl  the  surfaces.  On  staining  the  specimens  with  chloride 
of  gold  it  was  found  that  this  substance  contained  cells  which  were  moal 
numerous  toward  the  surfaces  of  the  cornea.  The  corneal  corpuscles  on  tie 
cut  styface«  were  seen  to  be  enlarged  and  presenting  different  stages  of  cell- 
division.    Instead  of  round,  the  corpuaclea  were  gpindle-shaped,  some  con- 
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tsining  one  nucleus,  others  two  nuclei;  intercellular  substance  granular. 
In  specimens  eight  days  old  the  space  between  the  cut  surfaces  was  occupied 
ilmost  exclusively  by  new  corneal  corpuscles,  and  the  edges  of  the  wound 
could  no  longer  be  clearly  defined.  During  cicatrization  of  the  wound  the 
number  of  cells  is  diminished,  while  in  form  and  size  they  resemble  more 
and  more  the  mature  corneal  corpuscles  from  which  they  were  derived. 

In  a  non-penetrating  incised  wound  of  the  cornea  the  gap  is  filled  up 
after  a  few  days  with  young  cells  derived  from  the  cylindrical  cells  of  the 
deepest  layer  of  the  corneal  epithelia. 

If  the  wound  has  penetrated,  the  posterior  third  of  the  wound  gapes 
toward  the  anterior  chamber  of  the  eye,  and  is  first  plugged  with  the  prod- 
ucts of  coagulation-necrosis,  which  is  later  replaced  by  epithelial  cells  from 
the  membrana  Descemeti  (Fig.  19,  (7),  while  the  anterior  portion  is  occupied 
bv  epithelial  cells  the  same  as  in  the  non-penetrating  wounds.    At  the  end 


Fig.  18.— Corneal  Corpuscles  in  a  SUte  of  Proliferation.    A,  old  corneal  corpuscles 
with  one  or  two  nuclei  and  young  offshoots,  B  and  C.    {Benftleben.) 

•  •1  the  tirst  week  the  corneal  corpuscles  begin  to  proliferate,  and  the  cells 
from  this  source  gradually  displace  the  epithelial  cells  and  bring  about  the 
ilofinitive  healing  of  the  wound.  As  wounds  of  the  cornea  are  not  sutured, 
the  surgeon  should  aim  to  secure  approximation  by  removing  coagulated 
blood,  if  present,  and  by  correcting  any  existing  displacements  by  di- 
ret-t  measures,  and  finally  by  applying  a  dressing  which  will  exert  uniform 
anil  equable  elastic  compression.  Although  the  antiseptic  treatment  cannot 
Ik*  carried  out  with  the  same  precision  in  the  treatment  of  wounds  of  the 
inrnea  as  in  other  localities,  it  is  at  least  the  duty  of  the  surgeon  to  use  only 
sterilized  instruments  and  aseptic  sponges,  and  to  employ  such  mild  anti- 
•i*'ptic  sr»lutions  as  will  at  least  exercise  an  inhibitory  influence  upon  pathog- 
enic microorganisms  that  may  be  present  in  the  wound  or  upon  the  surface 
of  the  eye. 

Cartilage.  —  Cartilage  is  in  every  sense  of  the  word  a  non-vasciilar 
structure,  as  even  the  plasma-channels  found  in  the  cornea  are  absent  here. 
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Plasnia-diflfueion  must  take  place  between  or  through  the  cells.  It  is  ua- 
doubtedly  on  account  of  the  limited  provieiona  for  nutritive  supply  that  the 
Yegetative  capacity  of  this  tissue  is  so  exceedingly  low.  Normal  cartilage 
when  injured  is  unable  to  repair  the  defect.  The  process  of  healing  of 
wounds  of  cartilage  was  first  studied  experimentally  by  Eedfern*  In  onft^ 
experiment  he  found  the  wound  almost  unchauged  after  twenty-nine  days 
In  one  fipeeimeu,  where  the  healing  process  had  been  completedj  he  found 
the  defect  repaired  by  connective  tissue.  The  microscopical  description  ol 
the  healing  process  corresponded  with  that  given  by  Goodgir  of  inflammatory  1 


A'  — 


Lflfe*  19,— Wound  of  Cornea.    A-A\  new  cfitueal  corpuaclea; 
flbrlii;   C,  epitbella  from  membranft  DescemeU. 


B-A\  t(?mporary  plug  of 
[Von  WuM.i 
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proces&t^B  in  this  stn.icture.  Along  the  mtrgins  of  the  wound  the  cartilage- 
cells  multiply  and  the  cement -substance  is  dissolved,  No  new  cartilage-cells 
are  produced,  and  the  space  is  occupied  by  connective  tissue.  Vasculariza- 
tion toward  the  seat  of  injury  from  the  marginal  vessels  of  the  perichon- 
drium takes  place  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  cornea.  Heitz  traced  the 
formation  of  connective  tissue  from  the  cartilage-cells  in  tracheotomy 
wounds  IB  rabbits*  He  observed,  after  the  cement-substance  had  become 
dissolved,  that  the  cartilage-cells  were  trnnsformed  into  spindle  celU,  and 
later  into  connectiye  tissue.  He  found  the  gap  between  the  divided  carti- 
lage-ring filled  with  such  cells  a  few  days  after  the  wound  had  been  inflicted, 
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ind  explains  the  discrepancy  between  the  results  he  obtained  and  those 
docribed  by  Bedfem  on  the  ground  of  the  close  proximity  of  vascular  sup* 
plj  in  his  case  and  the  remoteness  of  vessels  from  the  wound  studied  by 
Bedfem,  as  the  latter  experimented  on  articular  cartilage.  Gussenbauer 
studied  the  repair  of  cartilage  wounds  after  incising  subcutaneously  costal 
ctrtilage.  In  wounds  twenty-four  hours  old  a  triangular  gap  was  found  filled 
fitlL  fibrin  and  blood-corpuscles.  No  change  was  found  at  this  time  in  the 
ctitilige-cells  and  cement-substance.  The  cells  of  the  perichondrium  in- 
creased in  volume  and  changed  in  form.  Oussenbauer  was  unable  to  verify 
the  obserration  made  by  Eeitz  in  wounds  of  trachea,  that  cartilage-cells  are 
tnnsformed  into  connective-tissue  cells,  and  believes  that  the  ammonia  used 
by  Beiti  to  provoke  croupous  pneumonia,  by  its  introduction  into  the  bron- 
chial tubes  through  the  tracheal  wound,  may  have  modified  the  result.  He 
traces  tissue-proliferation  almost  exclusively  to  the  perichondrium,  the 
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flK-  20. -Healing  of  Experimental  Fracture  of  the  Tibia  of  a  Rabbit.    A,  young  fibrous 
tissue.    B,  osteoid  tissue  forming  by  metaplasia  from  C,  cartilage.    X  260. 

cells  of  which  were  found  in  all  stages  of  division  and  development,  while 
odIv  a  few  of  the  cartilage-cells  presented  evidences  of  segmentation.  Dorner 
studied  not  only  the  manner  of  repair  of  simple  incised  wounds  of  cartilage, 
^^t  also  produced  more  complicated  injuries,  and  invariably  found  that  the 
perichondrium  took  a  more  active  part  in  the  process  of  healing  than  the 
cartilage-cells.  Wounds  of  fibro-  and  reticulated  cartilage  heal  in  the  same 
nwnner  as  wounds  of  hyaline  cartilage.  The  histological  changes  observed 
by  Redfem,  Dorner,  and  Gussenbauer  during  the  repair  of  wounds  of  carti- 
lage are  descriptive  of  the  changes  which  attend  chondritis. 

VASCULAR   TISSUE. 

The  healing  of  wounds  of  vascular  tissue  is  accomplished  more  rapidly 
than  of  non-vascular  tissue,  as  the  primary  wound-secretion,  which  is  derived 
mostly  from  the  wounded  vessels,  forms  a  temporary  cement-substance  which 
glues  the  parts  together, — a  condition  which  renders  material  assistance  in 
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m&iutammg  coaptation,— while  the  direct  blood-supply  to  the  injured  part 
cannot  fail  in  increasing  the  vegetative  capacity  of  the  cellsj  and,  lastly,  the 
leucocytes  present  in  the  recent  wound  serve  as  food  for  the  cells  which  are 
undergoing  karyokinetic  changes.  As  a  rule,  to  which  there  are  few  ex- 
ceptions, it  may  he  stated  that  the  rapidity  with  which  the  healing  process 
is  completed  is  proportionate  to  the  vascularity  of  the  wounded  part.  For 
instance,  wounds  of  the  fingers  heal  much  more  rapidly  than  wounds  of  the 
arm  or  forearm,  and  wounds  of  the  face  more  rapidly  than  wounds  of  the 
neck.  Karyomilotic  changes  Q^e  first  noticed  iri  the  nucUi  of  ceUs  in  close 
proximity  to  Mood-vessdh.  In  studying  the  healing  of  wounds  of  vascular 
tissue,  Graser  noticed  that  the  connective-tissue  cells  a  little  distance  from 
the  surface  of  the  wound  were  first  to  show  evidences  of  karyokinetic  changes; 
hence,  it  is  apparent  that  the  reparative  process  is  initiated  in  cells  m< 
fayoraUly  located  in  reference  to  an  abundant  blood-supply,  which  corre* 
Bponds  to  the  location  of  capillary  vessels  which  are  undergoing  dilatatioE 
prior  to  the  foimation  of  new  blood-vessels.  Regeneration  of  tissue  takes 
place  most  rapidly  in  parts  where  new  blood-vessels  are  developed  early, 
rapidly,  and  abundantly.  The  healing  process  is  retarded  or  completely  sus- 
pended when  the  capillary  vessels,  new  and  old,  are  seriously  altered  by  in- 
flammation. 

Surface  Epithelia. — Epithelial  cells  in  a  normal  condition  receive  no 
direct  blood-supply,  but  their  relationB  to  the  subjacent  vascular  tissue  are 
so  intimate,  and  their  proliferation  in  the  healing  of  surface  wounds  and 
in  the  repair  of  defects  caused  by  pathological  conditions  is  so  largely  de- 
pendent on  the  development  of  new  blood-vessels,  that  the  study  of  their 
regeneration  among  the  Tascular  tissues  appears  appropriate*  In  the  con- 
sideration of  this  subject  of  epidermization,  it  has  been  shown  that  epithelial 
cells  are  derived  exclusively  from  an  epithelial  matrix,  either  from  the  mar- 
gin of  the  wound  or  an  islet  of  the  epiblast  buried  among  the  granulations, 
Loeh  has  very  recently  advanced  the  theory  that  under  certain  conditions 
connective  tissue  can  be  produced  from  epithelial  cells,  but  more  experi- 
mental proof  is  required  to  disprove  the  law  of  the  specific  hirtologieal  func- 
tion of  cell  growth  and  reproduction  established  by  Eemak.  Regeneration 
of  epithelial  cells  of  the  hypoblast  takes  place  in  a  similar  manner  as  has 
been  described  in  epidermization  of  a  wound  of  the  cutaneous  surface.  Of 
special  interest  is  the  rapid  regeneration  of  the  gastro-intestinal  mucous 
membrane.  A  recent  gastric  or  intestinal  ulcer  presents  elevated  and  swollen 
margins,  and,  as  long  as  this  condition  remains,  the  healing  process  fails  to 
become  established  until  the  swelling  subsides,  and  paving  of  the  granula- 
tions with  epithelial  cells  is  postponed  until  the  surface  of  the  ulcer  is  nearly 
on  the  same  level  with  the  surrounding  border  of  the  mucous  membrane. 
GriJBni  and  Vassale  made  gastric  flstuloe  in  dogs  for  the  purpose  of  studying 
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directly,  and  during  the  life  of  the  animals,  the  process  of  repair  of  wounds 
of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach.  Through  the  fistulae  they  made 
superficial  woimds  of  the  inner  surface  of  the  organ,  and  from  their  observa- 
tions they  satisfied  themselves  that  healing  takes  place  rapidly,  and  that  re- 
generation of  epithelial  cells  occurs  in  the  peptic  glands,  where  even  as  early 
as  the  third  day  the  epithelial  cells  showed  evidences  of  active  proliferation. 
The  new  epithelial  cells  spread  over  the  interglandular  spaces,  while  a  part 
of  the  glandular  structure  is  lost  during  the  process  of  healing.  In  traumatic 
defects  where  the  glands  have  been  excised  with  the  mucous  membrane  the 
epithelial  covering  of  the  granulating  surface  is  derived  from  the  preformed 
epithelial  cells  of  the  mucous  membrane  bordering  the  wound.  At  a  later 
stage  new  glands  are  formed  by  karyomitotic  cellular  changes  after  the  nor- 
mal type  of  development  of  glands  in  the  embryo.  Even  the  youngest  glands 
have  an  outlet,  and  the  structure  increases  in  depth  by  extension  of  mitotic 
changes  in  that  direction.  Pepsin-secreting  cells  are  found  only  after  the 
glands  have  attained  nearly  their  normal  depth.  In  one  instance  they  were 
found  only  partly  developed  on  the  fortieth  day.  Connective-tissue  prolifera- 
tion takes  no  essential  part  in  the  growth  and  development  of  the  new  glands. 
Visceral  wounds  of  the  stomach  heal  kindly  and  rapidly.  Even  gunshot 
wounds  of  this  organ,  when  made  with  a  small  bullet,  may  heal  without  sur- 
gical interference,  more  especially  if  at  the  time  the  injury  has  been  in- 
Sicted  the  stomach  is  empty  and  all  food  is  withheld  for  a  few  days.  A  strict 
diet  is  important  in  the  treatment  of  woimds  or  ulcers  of  the  stomach,  as 
Leube  has  obtained  excellent  results  from  treatment  of  chronic  ulcers  of 
this  organ  by  an  exclusive  milk  diet.  Griffini  also  made  the  observation  that 
the  traumatic  defects  which  he  produced  in  the  interior  of  the  stomach  of 
<^ogs  healed  most  rapidly  when  food  was  withheld  entirely  for  a  few  days,  and 
later  on  nothing  but  milk  was  allowed.  From  these  observations  and  ex- 
periments it  is  evident  that  the  young  cells  are  unfavorably  affected  by  the 
action  of  the  gastric  juice. 

Quincke  has  demonstrated  experimentally,  which  has  been  a  long- 
bown  and  familiar  clinical  fact,  that  anaemia  retards  regeneration  of  the 
ga^tro-intestinal  mucous  membrane.  In  two  dogs  a  gastric  fistula  was  made, 
and  through  it  a  defect  of  the  mucous  lining  was  made  of  the  same  size  in 
both  animals.  One  of  the  animals  was  in  perfect  health,  and  healing  was 
completed  in  eighteen  days.  The  other  dog  was  anaemic,  and  the  healing 
process  was  prolonged  thirty-one  days.  In  the  healing  of  an  ulcer  of  the 
stomach  or  any  portion  of  the  intestinal  canal  the  epithelial  cells  are  first  to 
take  an  active  part  in  establishing  a  process  of  repair,  the  connective-tissue 
cells  entering  later  upon  their  part  of  tissue-production.  The  healing  process 
terminates  most  satisfactorily  when  only  a  small  amount  of  connective  tissue 
i^^  formed  and  the  epithelial  covering  is  completed  in  a  short  time,  as  such  a 
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Bcar  represents  almost  to  perfection  the  normal  tissue  it  has  replace 
a  large  quantity  of  granulation- tissue  is  product^d  by  the  connectiire  tksue* 
and  the  format  ion  of  the  epithelial  covering  is  delayed  for  a  long  Hme,  or  urn 
imperfectly  accomplishedj  there  is  great  danger  of  subsequent  cicatrteiAl 
enntraction  of  the  new  tieeue,  producing  a  stricture.  The  best  po®aib]iei 
prophylactic  means  against  the  occurrence  of  strictures  under  such  circum— - 
stances  are  such  dietetic  and  therapeutic  measures  as  will  secure  for  tli«» 
ulcerated  or  wounded  surface  such  favorable  conditions  as  will  expedite  tJi^ 
paving  of  the  surface  with  epithelial  cells  and  limit  the  production  of  cic— 
atriciol  tissue. 
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Epidermization  of  a  large  granulation  surface  is  a  slow  process* 
under  the  most  favorable  circumstances^  and  the  resulting  cicatrix  is 
large^  gives  rise  to  contraction^  and  not  infrequently  becomei  the  seat  of 
keloid  or  ulcerative  processes  subsequently,    llodem  surgery^  offers  mean* 
by  which  this  tedious  process  can  be  materially  shortened,  and  healing  jb 
accomplished  by  the  formation  of  a  more  satisfactory  scar-  ^| 

Beirerdin's  Method. — In  1854  F.  H.  Hamilton  practiced  succesefully 
transpkntation  of  skin  in  the  treatment  of  chronic  ulcers,  and  called  the 
procedure  anuplusty.  In  1870  Reverdin  discovered  that  email,  thin  pieci* 
of  superiicial  skin,  transplanted  upon  a  healthy,  granulating  surface,  formed, 
in  a  short  time,  organic  connections  with  the  granulations,  and  that  epi- 
dermization  proceeded  independently  from  such  transplanted  isleta  of  akio. 
Later,  Schwenninger  demonstrated,  by  his  experiroente,  that  hairs  could 
similarly  be  transferred  to  a  granulating  surface.  An  open,  granulatiii^ 
wound  or  ulcer  can  be  covered  over  with  epidermis  in  a  short  time  bj  report- 
ing to  Beverdin's  method  of  transplantation  of  skin.  The  most  essenrial 
condition  for  succe^  is  an  aseptic  condition  of  the  granulations.  In  sup- 
purating wounds  this  method  of  treatment  is  not  applicable  until  suppura- 
tion has  ceaBed  and  the  granulations  are  small  and  firm.  The  part  from 
which  the  ikin  is  to  be  taken ^  in  preference  the  thigh  or  arm,  should  be 
shaved  and  disinfected.  Tl»e  only  instruments  required  for  cutting  and 
transferring  the  skin  is  an  ordinary  sewing-needle  fixed  in  a  needJe-holdtr, 
or,  what  is  still  better,  a  pair  of  biemostatic  forceps  and  a  sharp  razor.  With 
the  needle  the  ^kin  is  transfix ed^  and  with  a  razor  a  thin  section  the  size 
of  the  circumference  of  a  split  pea  is  removed  and  at  once  transferred  to 
the  granulating  purface  with  the  needle  in  such  a  manner  that  the  cut  sur- 
face is  brought  accurately  in  contact  with  the  granulations.  As  the  de- 
tached portion  of  the  skin  always  curls  toward  the  raw  surface  at  its  mar- 
gins, it  must  be  carefully  flattened  out  with  the  point  of  one  or  two  needles, 
care  being  taken  to  imbed  it  well  among  the  granulations  without  causii; 
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any  bleeding.  The  grafts  are  planted  in  rows,  commencing  near  the  border 
and  leaving  small  spaces  between  the  separate  grafts.  Each  row  of  grafts 
is  then  separately  protected  with  a  narrow  strip  of  protective  silk,  and  a 
thick,  antiseptic  compress  is  applied  and  retained  by  a  bandage,  which  should 
exercise  uniform  gentle  compression.  The  dressing  should  not  be  removed 
in  less  than  a  week.  At  this  time  the  grafts  will  not  only  have  become  firmly 
attached  to  the  subjacent  surface,  but  each  of  them  has  become  surrounded 
with  a  zone  of  new  epithelial  cells.  As  each  graft  now  constitutes  an  inde- 
pendent centre  of  epithelial  proliferation,  the  remaining  portion  of  the  gran- 
ulation surface  soon  becomes  paved  by  new  epithelial  cells,  and  epidermiza- 
tion  and  cicatrization  are  rapidly  completed.  The  results  obtained  by  this 
method  of  treatment  have  not  always  been  such  as  to  satisfy  the  earlier  ex- 
pectations. The  new  skin  is  but  a  poor  substitute  for  the  normal  structure. 
Epidennization  is  hastened,  and  the  results  are  better  than  after-healing 
without  skin-grafting,  but  the  ideal  result,  the  formation  of  tissue  resem- 
bling true  skin,  is  not  obtainable  by  this  method  of  skin  transplantation. 

Thiersch's  Method. — If  after  an  operation  or  injury  it  is  found  that  a 
too  extensive  defect  of  the  skin  renders  approximation  by  suturing  impos- 
sible, the  surgeon  has  it  now  in  his  power  to  supply  the  defect  at  once  by 
taking  large  skin-grafts  from  another  part  of  the  body,  or  from  another  per- 
son, and  planting  them  in  the  form  of  a  mosaic  upon  the  raw  surface.  This 
method  of  skin-grafting  in  the  treatment  of  extensive  superficial  wounds, 
a>  after  the  extirpation  of  a  lupus,  or  a  surface  epithelioma,  was  devised  by 
Thiersch.  Experience  has  shown  that  grafts  of  the  whole  thickness  of  the 
^kin,  and  an  incji  square,  if  planted  smoothly  upon  the  raw  surface  and  kept 
'inintemiptedly  in  contact  with  the  wound  by  an  appropriate  dressing,  not 
^'fll?  retain  their  vitality,  but  enter  rapidly  into  organic  connections  with  the 
part  with  which  they  have  been  brought  into  contact,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
iheir  anatomical  and  physiological  properties  are  maintained  to  perfection. 
Thiersch  found  that  after  eighteen  hours  they  were  supplied  with  new  blood- 
vessels, which  could  be  successfully  injected  from  the  vessels  of  the  part  to 
^hich  they  had  become  adherent.  This  method  of  transplantation  of  skin 
'>now  extensively  practiced  in  connection  with  plastic  operations  about  the 
face.  For  such  purposes  the  skin  is  taken  from  the  region  of  the  trochanters, 
as  the  skin  here  is  almost  or  entirely  devoid  of  hair.  All  bleeding  from  the 
^ound  to  be  covered  with  the  grafts  is  carefully  arrested  by  surface  pressure 
'•efore  the  grafts  are  planted,  as  it  is  necessary  to  secure  accurate  coaptation 
<'f  the  wound-surfaces  in  order  to  secure  a  favorable  result.  The  modern 
method  of  performing  rhinoplasty  furnishes  a  good  illustration  of  this 
method  of  skin  transplantation. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  success  by  this  method  of  skin-transplantation 
fan  only  be  expected  when  the  wound  and  ^rrafts  are  aseptic,  and  the  parts 
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are  kept  in  tMs  condition  at  least  until  vaseularization  of  the  grafts  has  Ukeir 
place.  After  the  grafts  have  been  planted  the  treatment  of  the  wound  is  the 
same  as  in  Revertlin'^  method.  During  the  after-treatment  it  is  importaul 
to  secure  rest  for  the  part,  and  to  prevent,  by  appropriate  means  of  fixation, 
even  the  slightest  displacement  of  the  grafts  in  any  direction.  A  good  plan 
is  to  apply  a  thin  plaster-of -Paris  bandage  over  the  dressing,  Schede  hai 
substituted  Thiersch's  for  Keverdin's  metliod  in  the  treatment  of  granulating 
surfaces  by  skin-graft ing»  and  the  results  have  been  very  gratifying.    Thf 
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granulating  surface  is  trans fonned  into  a  recent  aseptic  wound  by  reraoviiig 
tht  granulations  with  a  sharp  spoon.  After  all  bleeding  has  ceased  the  wound 
18  covered  with  large  ekin-graf  ts  in  the  manner  described.  The  ekin  ohtatntd 
after  this  method  of  transplantation  presents  a  normal  appearance,  I  have 
repeatedly  seen  that*  after  excision  of  an  epithelioma  of  the  frontal  or  parietal 
region,  a  defect  the  size  of  the  palm  of  the  hand  was  healed  completely  to 
lees  than  thr^e  weeks  by  using  Thiersch's  grafts.  This  method  of  akin- 
grafting  must  be  a  welcome  resource  to  the  oculists  iu  the  operative 
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ffloval  of  tuberculous  lesions  and  malignant  affections  of  the  eyelids,  as  well 
as  in  the  treatment  of  some  forms  of  ectropion. 

Wolfe's  Method.  —  Wolfe  has  obtained  excellent  results  by  covering 
defects  of  skin  an  inch  or  more  in  diameter  with  a  single  graft  of  skin  de- 
prived of  every  vestige  of  subcutaneous  fat.  The  removal  of  the  graft  must 
be  (lone  with  the  utmost  care,  to  insure  the  entire  thickness  of  the  skin, 
and  equal  care  is  necessary  not  to  transfer  adipose  tissue.  If  necessary,  the 
graft  may  be  fastened  in  place  with  a  few  fine  catgut  or  horse-hair  sutures. 
Hinchberg's  Method. — Hirschberg  has  been  successful  in  planting  large 
skin-^afts  without  depriving  them  of  the  subcutaneous  fat.  In  my  own 
hands  Wolfe's  method  has  yielded  better  results. 

Transplantation  of  Mucous  Membrane. — In  the  treatment  of  traumatic 
or  ulcerative  defects  of  accessible  mucous  membranes,  it  would  seem  that 
restoration  of  the  defect  by  transplantation  of  grafts  of  mucous  membrane, 
if  found  feasible,  would  be  the  ideal  treatment.    The  first  attempt  at  trans- 
plantation of  mucous  membrane  was  conducted  by  Czerny,  in  1871.    From 
18?3  to  1888  it  found  ])ractical  application,  but  exclusively  in  ophthalmic 
ijurgery.   Wolfler  has  recently  shown  that  such  a  method  of  treatment  is  not 
only  practicable,  but  has  resorted  to  it  successfully  in  the  treatment  of  ob- 
stinate strictures  of  the  urethra.    After  excision  of  the  cicatrix  at  the  seat  of 
re^tion  he  sutured  a  circular  graft  of  mucous  membrane  to  each  end  of  the 
reR'cted  urethra,  and  had  the  satisfaction  to  observe  that  the  graft  not  only 
rtiaincd  its  vitality,  but  becamo  adherent  and  constituted  an  essential  part 
'if  the  new  portion  of  the  urethra.    Wolfe  ha.s  also  succeeded  in  transplanting 
the  whole  of  the  tissues  of  the  eonjuuetiva  of  the  rabbit  on  to  that  of  man, 
in  order  to  fill  a  defect  caused  by  eieatrieial  contraction.     Djatschenko,  in 
!>!"'.  studied  this  subject  experimentally,  and  elucidated  the  histological 
pnuess.    He  experimented  on  dogs,  taking  mtieous  membrane  from  the 
ni"iith  and  inserting  it  in  defects  made  by  excising  portions  of  the  con- 
juniriva.    lie  found  complete  union  toward  the  nintli  day,  no  real  cicatricial 
ti>>ue  forming.    He  places  great  stress  on  rendering  the  graft  bloodless  and 
ffashini:  it  in  a  warm  G-per-cent.  solution  of  salt  before  it  is  implanted.   While 
theirnift  .should  be  freed  of  all  fat-tissue,  care  should  be  taken  not  to  deprive 
it  of  its  submucous  celhilar  tissue,  as  otherwise  the  conditions  for  the  rees- 
tahjishiiient  of  the  circulation  in  the  transplanted  piece  are  less  favorable. 
Another  important  rule  laid  down  is  to  cut  the  graft  sutllciently  large  to 
fovor  the  entire  defect,  as  the  uncovered  portion  forms  a  scar.    This  method 
^'f  <lealing  with  large  defects  of  nutcous  surfaces  acce\«5sible  to  direct  treat- 
ment holds  out  many  inducements  for  future  imitation.    The  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  equal  uniform  success  in  the  transplantation  of  grafts  of  mucous 
tnembninc,  as  in  skin-transplantation,  are  owed  to  the  location  of  the  seat 
of  operation.    In  the  former  instance  it  must  always  be  such  as  to  preclude 
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the  possibility  of  securing  perfect  asepsis,  on  the  one  hand*  and  the  impdfe- 
sibility  of  applying;  an  efficient  protective  dressing;  at  the  same  time,  it  is 
also  more  difficult  to  obtain  the  proper  material  for  the  grafting, 

CONNECTIVE    TISSUE, 

The  granulations  seen  upon  a  wound  or  uleeratinj^  surface  are  formed 
almost  ejcclusively  by  the  tiansformation  of  mature  connective  tissue  into 
embryonal  tissue,  the  cellular  elements  of  which  they  are  composed  being 
embryonal  connective- tissue  cells.  This  transition  of  mature  into  embryonal 
cells  is  accomplished  by  karyokinesis.  As  connective  tissue  is  found  almost 
in  every  part  and  organ  of  the  body,  it  takes  an  active  part  in  the  repair  of 
all  wounds,  and,  when  the  more  important  tissues  in  the  wound  cannot  be 
approximated  for  organic  union  to  take  place,  its  greater  vegetative  capacity 
enables  it  to  produce  a  large  amount  of  new  material^  which  later  forms  a 
connecting  bridge  of  cicatricial  tissue.  For  instance,  in  a  transverse  wound 
of  a  muscle,  wliere  it  is  often  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  keep  the  divided 
ends  suiTiciently  approximated  for  the  wound  to  heal  by  the  interposition 
of  new  muscle^cells,  the  gap  is  spanned  by  a  band  of  connective  tissuCj  which* 
if  not  completely,  at  least  partially,  restores  the  function  of  the  muscle 
by  furnishing  it  with  two  additional  Hxed  points  of  attachment,  Graser  lias 
shown  that  the  first  kar}'okiTietic  changes  are  seen  in  connect! ve4iesue  cells 
some  distance  from  the  surface  of  the  wound,  and  that  the  new  cells  reach 
the  surface  with  the  new  blood-vessels,  where  they  constitute  the  granula- 
tion-tissue. In  aseptic  wounds,  where  cicatrization  progresses  rapidly,  the 
embryonal  connective- tissue  cells,  or  granulation-eclls,  are  short  lived,  a9 
they  are  rapidly  transformed  into  mature  connective  tissue,  which  here  eon*^ 
etitutes  the  cicatrix.  In  suppurating  wounds  the  superficial  layer  of  em- 
bryonal cells  is  brought  in  contact  with  the  pus-microbes  and  their  toxins, 
which  destroy  the  protoplasm  of  the  cells,  when  they  are  transformed  into 
pus-eorpuscles,  while  those  nearer  the  blood-vessels  retain  their  ?ita]ity  and 
capacity  of  undergoing  cicatrization, 

BLOOD-VESSBLfl- 

Wounds  of  large  blood-vesselsj  with  few  exceptions,  require  such  meas- 
ures in  their  treatment  which  completely  arrest  the  circulation  and  which 
aim  at  permanent  obliteration  of  the  lumen  by  the  usual  method  of  cell- 
proliferation  and  cicatrization.  A  wound  of  an  artery^  if  aeeessible  to  direct 
treat mentj^  should  be  treated  by  cutting  the  vessel  completely  across  and 
applying  a  ligature  to  each  end.  A  small  wound  of  a  large  vein  can  be  treated 
successfully,  under  favorable  conditions,  by  closing  it  with  a  lateral  ligature. 
With  a  tenaculum  the  margins  of  the  wound  are  transfixed,  and,  by  making 
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flight  traction,  the  rein-unl]  is  raised,  and  around  the  base  of  the  little  cone 

dniforajed  a  fine  catgut  ligaUirG  is  applied.    If  the  wound  remains  aseptic, 

the  mural  thrombosis  at  the  &eat  of  ligation  is  slight,  and  the  closure  of  the 

iwinund  is  effected  without  obliteration  of  the  lumen  of  the  vessel.    Larger 

hem  wounds  have  been  suec'essfully  treated  by  eutnring  with  fine  catgut. 

'Themtures  are  inserted  in  the  game  manner  as  Lembcrt's  sutnre  in  closing 

I  wDund  of  the  intestine.     A  wound  of  a  blood-vessel  usually  tenninateSj 

spontaneoiisly  or  tlirongh  the  inten^ention  of  art,  in  permanent  interruption 

of  tbeeifculation  by  the  formation  of  an  intravascular  cicatrix.    For  many 
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i^it  hns  been  maintained  that  obliteration  of  a  vessel  after  injury^  dis- 

'ligature  resulted  from  what  was  termed  '^organization  of  the  throm- 

i*   It  was  believed  that  the  thrombus  became  vascular  either  from  the 

mn  of  the  vessel  or  the  vasa  yasorum,  and  that  the  histological  elements 

I  the  thfombui*  took  an  active  part  in  the  production  of  the  intravascular 

Numerous  experimental  investigations  by  different  authors,  un- 

for  llie  purpose  of  demonstrating  that  in  wounds  of  blood- vessels 

;  takes  place  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  wounds  of  other  tiasues, 

'  diowD  that  the  blood-clot  always  occupies  only  a  passive  rfile,  and,  if 

at,  is  only  in  llu^  way  of  a  speedy,  definitive  closure^  which  invariably  ia 
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cfTet*led  by  proUf oration  from  the  fixed  eells  of  tliu  voysel-wnlL  Eliminitiii 
the  thrombus  m  an  active  agent  in  the  obliteratiii^  proc-ei*!?,  we  can  say  th«l 
union  between  the  tigiues  which  are  bronght  in  contact  by  the  ligaturt*  t^ktsi 
place  by  tissue-proliferation  froni  the  walk  of  tlie  vei^el  itself.  In  the  triio 
&ense  of  the  word,  direct  or  immediate  union  if  as  inipoii!?ibie  here  at;  in  m\\ 
other  woitndj  and,  like  everywhere  el&e*  the  intravaseular  cicatrix  i^  fornied 
from  tiji^ue  derived  from  the  lii«suo  of  the  injured  ves^sel-walL  In  ca«*  the 
inner  tunics  are  severed  by  the  ligature,  the  lacerated  iiurfaresr  are  broitght  in 
eontact  with  tlie  adventitiaj  and  repair  takes  |ilace  a?*  in  other  tissues  whielt 
are  largely  composed  of  connective  tissue,  the  process  extending  from  tw>tb 
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sides  of  the  ligature,  where  endothelia  as^i.4  tn  the  proc«SB  of  cietlrijcaTioii. 
If^  on  the  other  hand,  the  continuity  of  the  vessel  is  not  destroyed  bv  the 
ligature*  atid  the  inlima  is  dimply  broiigbt  in  (*ontHct  without  being  ruptitri*il, 
the  new  ee!l(^  from  the  connective  tissne  perforate  the  endothelial  lining,  and 
the  new  elements  of  the  latter  join  in  the  reparative  process  by  being*  eon- 
verd'd  fnun  their  embryonal  state  into  ronneetivc  tissue.  The  hiFtoi 
changei4  in  the  interior  of  veins?  undergoing  obliteration  are  the  sam*.*  as 
art€*ries,  thr  new  nuiterial  of  which  the  cicatrix  is  composed  lieing  derived 
exelusively  from  the  endothelial  and  cimncctivc-l issue  cells. 

J.  Collins  Warren,  who  has  ibme  extcllout  work  iti  studying  exfi^rimen 
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ally  the  healing  of  arteries  after  ligature,  maintains  that  he  has  seen  suffi- 
cient evidence  in  his  specimens  that  the  muscle-cells  in  the  tunica  media 
lake  an  active  part  in  the  process  of  repair.    The  same  author  compares  the 
process  of  healing  in  arteries  to  the  formation  of  callus  after  fracture,  and 
hence  calls  the  intravascular  material  the  internal  and  the  extravascular  the 
external  callus.    Ballance  and  Edmunds,  in  their  classical  work,  "Ligation 
in  Continuity,"  have  given  the  profession  the  most  reliable  and  exhaustive 
treatise  on  this  subject.    The  numerous  experiments  of  the  author  on  ligation 
of  arteries  and  veins  have  demonstrated,  to  his  own  satisfaction,  that  the 
most  speedy  obliteration  of  a  vessel  is  obtained  if  the  vessel  is  rendered  blood- 
less bv  the  application  of  two  ligatures.    The  ligatures  are  applied  with  suffi- 
cient firmness  to  obliterate  the  lumen  of  the  vessel  without  rupturing  any 
of  its  coats.    After  ligation  the  walls  of  the  vessel  became  thickened;  so  that, 
a  few  weeks  after  the  ligatures  had  been  applied,  the  vessel  presented  a 
spindle  shape,  tapering  toward  each  side,  a  condition  entirely  due  to  the 
formation  of  new  material:   the  external  callus  of  Warren.     The  bloodless 


Fig.  24.— Femoral  Artery  of  Dog  Fifty  Days  after  Double  Ligation  with  Silk.  Be- 
low. Transverse  Section  showing  Bloodless  Space  Filled  with  Cicatricial  Material.  (Nat- 
ural size.) 

>l>juv  l.etwoen  tin*  li^^atures  is  obliterated  in  a  short  time  bv  cells  which  I'lUer 
it  from  the  vessel- wall. 

In  the  obliteration  of  veins  and  li^jation  of  arteries  in  their  continuity, 
tilt'  (loul)h'  liorature,  inclnding  a  bloodless  space  about  V^_.  inch  in  length, 
jiljKrs  the  tissues  in  the  mo.st  favorable  conditions  for  speedy,  definitive 
<lf'>iire  hy  an  intravascular  cicatrix.     When  the  vessel  is  exposed  catgut 
."luMild  he  used,  but  in  the  subcutaneous  ligation  of  veins  silk  is  preferable. 
^ii\(v  the  introduction  of  antiseptic  surgery  and  the  aseptic  ligature,  sec- 
ondary ha'niorrhage  has  become  an  exceedingly  rare  accident,  and,  when  it 
do(<  occur,  it  is  in  wounds  where  the  antis(»])tic  measures  have  failed.     A 
Vfs-cl  in  an  asej)tic  wound,  tied  with  an  aseptic  ligature,  becomes,  in  a  few 
li"nrs.  the  seat  of  a  regenerative  process  which  effectually  guards  against 
th»'  p()?sibility  of  haMnorrhage,  even  if  the  mechanical  obstruction  caused 
hy  \\u'  ligature  should  be  removed  after  a  few  days.     The  aseptic  ligature, 
applied  under  strict  antise])tic  precautions,  has  been  advantageous  in  other 
dirKtions.     The  older  surgeons  always  ex])ected,  after  ligating  an  artery  in 
it*  Continuity,  that  the  thrombus  wouhl  extend  on  the  ])roximal  side  to  the 
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nearest  collateral  brauch,  and,  on  tliis  account,  they  were  always  anxioui  ity 
secure  a  space  of  an  inch  or  more  between  the  ligature  and  the  nearest  large 
collateral  branch,  in  order  to  prevent  secondary  hamorrhage.  The  iieptic 
ligature  is  never  followed  by  such  extensive  thrombosis,  and  the  intravut* 
cnlar  cicatrix  is  often  exceedingly  narrow, — in  fact^  almost  Unear.  The  lim* 
ited  thronibogig  and  the  prompt  formation  of  an  intra vascnlar  cicatrix  pUct 
the  surgeon  now  in  a  position  that  he  can  ligalo  a  large  artery,  clo^  to  a 
collateral  branch  or  near  a  point  of  bifurcation,  without  a  particle  of  fear  of 
incurring  secondary  hs^morrhage.    In  the  ligation  of  veins  the  aseptic  Ugt- 


Vig.  ffi.~CoUat#raJ  ClrculattOQ  E^lgbt  Mntith«  after  Llfatlon  oC  ibe  AortA  in  &  Poi. 
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tiipe  has  dispersed  all  fear  of  suppurative  thrombophlcbiti§  and  pyaemia:  com- 
plications which  were  formerly  so  much  feared,  even  afler  insignificant  op* 
^rations  on  veins.  In  the  repair  of  wounds  union  between  I  he  divided  endi 
of  blood-vessek  is  probably  never  elTet^ted,  Tlic  vessel-ends  are  tcmporarrly 
closed  either  by  tying  with  a  ligature  or  by  the  formation  of  a  liirombus*  the 
former  being  the  case  when  vesFcIs  of  some  size  have  been  divided,  the  latter 
being  accomplish etl  usually  sfmntaneou&ly  in  vessels  which  give  rise  to  i 
pftrenchynnitous  ha.*morrhage.  lo  either  in&tance  the  ends  of  the  Tcssel  are, , 
later,  permflnently  sealed  by  the  formation  of  a  cicatrix  by  proliferation  of 
fixed  tissue-cells,  the  endothelia,  and  connrctive-tissne  cells.  The  inter- 
rupted  circulation  between  the  two  sides  of  the  wound  is  restored  indirectly 
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through  collateral  branches,  which  are  always  new  blood-vessels.  The  angio- 
blastsin  the  injured  capillary  vessels  assume  active  tissue-proliferation  within 
twenty-four  hours  after  the  injury  has  occurred,  and  through  them,  almost 
exclusively,  the  new  blood-vessels  are  formed,  in  the  shape  of  loops,  which, 
coining,  as  they  do,  from  both  sides,  establish  the  vascular  connection  be- 
tween the  two  surfaces  of  the  wound.  (See  Fig.  25.)  Many  of  these  new 
blood-vessels  disappear  after  the  consummation  of  the  reparative  process, 
while  others  remain  as  permanent  collateral  vessels  between  the  closed  ends 
of  the  old  blood-vessels  permanently  separated  by  the  injury. 

MUSCLES. 

It  is  only  quite  recently  that  it  has  been  ascertained  that  a  divided  mus- 
cle can  unite,  under  favorable  circumstances,  by  interposition  of  new  mus- 
cular tissue  between  the  divided  ends.  It  was  formerly  believed  that  healing 
was  always  accomplished  by  the  formation  of  connective  tissue,  and  that  the 
ends  of  the  cut  muscle  remained  permanently  separated  by  a  bridge  of  cic- 
atricial tissue.  The  theory  that  connective  tissue  can  be  transformed  into 
muscular  tissue  is  untenable,  since  Pflueger  has  demonstrated  the  minute 
structure  of  muscular  fibre.  KoUiker  has  shown  that  the  fibrillae  in  the  mus- 
cle-fibre constitute  the  real  ground-substance.  Rabl  ascertained,  by  his  em- 
bryologieal  researches,  that  the  muscular  tissue  is  derived  from  a  distinct 
portion  of  the  mesoblast,  and,  consequently,  proved  that,  at  a  very  early 
period  of  embryonal  life,  an  absolute  difference  takes  place  between  mus- 
cular and  connective  tissue.  Heterotopic  muscular  structures  must,  there- 
^Tc.  be  looked  upon  not  as  products  of  connective-tissue  proliferation,  but 
as  a  ^rrowth  from  a  displaced  embryonal  matrix  of  muscular  tissue. 

The  vegetative  capacity  of  muscle-cells,  striped  and  unstriped,  is  quite 
limited,  as  compared  with  some  of  the  other  tissues;  so  that,  if  the  ends  of 
a  muscle  that  has  been  cut  transversely  are  separated  for  more  than  an  inch, 
complete  restoration  of  the  continuity  of  the  muscle  is  not  attained,  and  the 
two  ends  are  connected  by  a  band  of  connective  tissue.    If,  during  the  heal- 
in?  of  the  wound,  the  cut  surfaces  of  the  muscle  are  kept  in  accurate  contact, 
and  even  if  a  gap  of  half  an  inch  exist  between  them,  restoration  ad  integrum 
takes  place  by  proliferation  of  the  muscle-elements  near  the  seat  of  injury. 
Non-striated  Mnscnlar  Fibre. — Stilling  and  Pfitzner,  as  well  as  Busachi, 
have  shown  that  unstriped  muscular  fibres  multiply  by  indirect  division  of 
their  nuclei,  and,  in  the  repair  of  wounds  of  this  tissue,  new  fibres  are  pro- 
duced exclusively  by  this  method.    These  authors  studied  the  karyokinetic 
chin^es  in  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  Triton  tceniatus.    They  observed,  after 
the  division  of  the  nucleus  in  the  usual  manner  by  karyokinesis,  that  as  the 
new  nuclei  separated  and  approached  the  poles  of  the  cell  tlie  protoplasm 
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of  the  cell-body  at  the  transverie  axis  became  narrower^  showing  a  weu 
marked  constriction,  which  would  indicate  that  ^iibge(|iiently  cell-division  ' 
occurred,  Herczel  witnessed  similar  changes  in  the  hypertrophic  muscular 
coat  of  the  intestines  on  the  proximal  side  of  stricturee.  In  defects  caui^l 
by  the  injury,  removal,  or  destruction  of  unstriped  muscular  fibres!,  regen-_ 
e ration  takes  place  onlj  from  the  nmrgins,  while  the  centre  at  first  ii  oc- 
cupied by  connective  tissue.  The  new  muscular  fibres  are  at  first  irregularly 
arranged,  and  it  is  only  toward  the  completion  of  the  healing  process  that 
the  new  tissue  repres^ent^  to  perfection  the  mature  muscular  fibres.  Klebs 
ig  of  the  opinion  that  the  leucocytes  sen^e  as  food  for  the  cells  which  undergo 
karyokinetic  change:?. 

Striated  Muscular  Fibre.— U.  Weber,  as  early  as  1854,  elairacd  that  in 
the  healing  of  wounds  new  muscular  fibres  are  produced,  but,  in  accordance 
with  the  views  which  then  prevailed,  believed  they  were  derived  from  con* 
neetive  tissue.  Witt i eh  saw,  in  hibernating  frogs,  new  fibres  which  he  l>e- 
lieved  had  developed  from  the  cells  of  the  internal  perimysium*  In  1S65, 
after  an  examination  of  a  genuine  myoma  tJtrioeellulare,  Buhl  expressed  the 
opinion  that  new  muscular  fibres  arc  produced  from  old  fibres.  In  tlie  mma 
year  Waldeyer  discovered  the  muscle-cell  sheath,  and  he  regarded  the  cell 
inclosed  by  it  as  a  derivative  of  the  nucleus  of  the  fibre,  but,  with  Zenker 
and  others,  he  still  regarded  the  perimysium  m  the  source  of  new  muscular 
fibres.  In  1S68  E.  Neumann  made  the  observation  that  after  section  or 
laceration  of  a  muscle  the  ends  of  the  fibres  became  the  j^eat  of  active  ti^ue- 
changes,  which  resulted  in  the  formation  of  what  he  tcnned  muscle-buds. 
These  muscle-buds  were  not  only  found  at  the  ends  of  the  fibres^  but  also 
on  their  sides;  at  fii"st  they  were  seen  to  be  composed  of  numerous  nuclei  and 
protoplasm,  while  later  they  were  transformed  into  striated  fibres.  The  sar- 
colemma  is  such  a  delicate  structure  that  new  cells  which  form  within  it 
readily  find  their  way  through  it,  and  appear  upon  its  outer  surface  in  the 
shape  of  buds,  as  described  by  Xeumann. 

Tizzoni  has  recently  investigated  the  kary^okinetic  changes  in  the  nuclei 
or  sarcoblasts  in  the  perimysium  during  the  repair  of  muK^le  wounds.  The 
finit  evidences  of  celhproliferation  were  seen  in  the  nuclei  or  myoblasts 
nearest  the  seat  of  injnry,  and  proliferation  took  place  in  fibres  which  had 
undergone  degeneration  as  well  as  in  those  which  presented  a  itriated  ap- 
pearance* Leven  fonnd,  during  the  first  twenty- four  hours  after  injury,  an 
increase  of  nuclei  of  the  sarcolemma-sheath.  These  new  neuekn  are  nrrangetl 
in  the  form  of  rows  and  heaps,  and  by  mutual  pressure  are  flattened.  Many 
of  these  new  elements  present  karyokinetic  figures,  and  around  them  proto- 
plasm is  deposited,  and  the  new  ce\h  become  spindle-shaped.  The  new  cells 
increase  in  number  from  the  third  to  the  fourth  day*  so  that  at  this  time  from 
five  to  six  can  he  seen  under  one  field.    Klebs  f^tudied  regeneration  of  mus* 
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Dung  gninea-pigs  after  pimcturin^  subciitaneously  the  gastrocnemius 
He  cam€  to  the  foUowing  conelusioTis;  A  portion  of  the  muscular 
fibres  die  and  shriBkj  and  in  this  condition  they  can  be  stained  more  deeply 
with  lisematoxylin  than  the  others.  Such  fibres  are  completely  removed  by 
ibiorption  within  the  first  four  days.  In  the  fibres  which  remain  striated 
the  fibrilhe  become  plainer,  and  in  them  the  regenerative  process  can  be  dis- 
tinctlj  seen.  The  nuclei  increase  in  number,  and  are  packed  densely  to- 
gether, but  at  this  stage  he  was  unable  to  detect  any  evidence  of  karyokinesis. 
During  this  etage  Steudel  was  also  unable  to  detect  any  appearances  which 
Mcated  indirect  celUdivieion.  These  young  cells  are  called  sarcoblasts  by 
Klik,and  their  transformation  into  muscle-fibres  is  effected  by  aggregation 


f)g,  SS. — MUHeulHr  Fibres  Near  ft  Wound  lo  ^  ^tate  cif  Fr^llferaUon.  A^  contused 
^  <xf  iBBBeulAr  fitkre;  jB,  minsculAr  flbn^  rp'traoted  wtthln  Bareolemma,  Ibe  latter  t^r- 
nMaJUii  la  m  sh&rp  point;  O,  old  fU^re  dirs^^DF-ratad  ^nto  a  eaUoid  masei;  D*  jouns  nuclei 
btCvna  ftfid  upon  Dbr^;  E,  ouctel  surrounded  by  cell-protaplaHm;  F,  sew  ceU^  abow- 
ttif  ttflAtkiiw;    O.  new  miuoulor  fibre.     (0.   Weher.) 


f  ifotmd  them  of  a  very  thin  layer  of  protoplasm.  The  youngest  cells  are  rounds 
md  the  change  into  spindle  form  is  gradual.  The  new  cells  are  arranged  in 
\  im$  between  the  old  muscular  fibre  (Fig.  26,  between  G  and  B).  Some  au- 
K^Aon  believe  that  the  sarcoblasts  unite  eod  to  end^  and  that  the  muscular 
^^^Bfaf  k  formed  in  thia  manner.  Sraske  and  Klebs  maintained  that  muscular 
Hnia  result  from  a  single  cell  by  gradual  elongation  of  the  cell-body,  In 
\  tlie  legeneration  of  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  heart  after  injury,  Maitinti  and 
Bonome  witnessed  karyomitotic  changes  in  the  interior  of  the  sheath  of 
Attzoarotia  fibres,  while  in  others  where  degenerative  changes  had  taken  place 
I  Eueh  changes  could  be  eeen.  In  wounds  of  the  heart  of  old  rats  karyo- 
;  commeDces  five  to  six  days  after  the  injury,  and  does  not  last  longer 
:  to  seven  days^  and  results  only  in  incomplete  regeneration.    In  myo- 
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cardJtm  the  forma  Htm  of  new  tmiscular  tibn»s  \ibb  been  observed  by  Vtrrhow, 
Boettcher,  and  Waldeyer. 

Mascla-autnre. — In  tlu^  treatment  of  recent  wounck  special  jki:  M 

be  taken  to  cfetnre  accurate  approxiuiution  between  tbe  ends  nf  tli\ . 
cles*    For  thin  purpose  speeial  means  mn@t  be  employed  when  large  musclei 
bave  been  divirled  transTersely,    In  such  case!?  the  retraction  which  foHowi^ 
gives  rise  to  great  separation,  which  can  only  be  overcome  by  suturing  re- 
Bpective  ends  separately  with  buried  animal  sutures.    Great  care  k  necmmrj 
not  to  invert  the  marging,  but  to  unit<*  the  cut  surfaces  througliout,  tiiing 
for  thij*  purpose,  if  neccflsary,  as  many  a^  s^six  sutures,  which  mu^i  inclucle 
coniiderable  tissue  in  order  to  prevent  their  tearing  through.    The  muscle- 
ends  should  be  secured  w^ith  n  iiuittresa-snture  of  chromicized  catgut  us  shoim 
in  Fig»  27^  and  the  edges  carcfullv  coaptated  with  three  or  more  points  o' 
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F!  g .  27  —  M  u»fl**»u  lure. 


suture  of  the  sanie  material  In  muscles  supplicfl  u  iih  a  well-inarkeil  fheath 
this  should  be  sutured  separately.  In  the  after-treatment  it  is  ueeesflary  to 
place  the  limb  in  ^uch  a  position  that  will  relax  the  FUtured  mu^clet.  and  to 
aeeurc  ininiobility  of  the  limb  in  this  position  by  a  prt^per  mechanit^al  liup- 
port,  which  should  not  bi?  n'tnoved  until  the  healing  process  is  completed, 
in  order  to  prcvcut  suhgetiuent  diafitaE?irt  l)etween  the  Huture«]  ends.  Wjeii  it 
IB  desirable  tci  elongate  a  contracted  muscle  in  the  correction  of  deformities, 
as  in  tbe  treatment  of  torticollis,  the  contracted  muscle  i^hould  be  expoacd 
by  incision,  and  after  section  a  suture  fi  Jifttmirf  is  applied.  A  number  of 
heavy  eai^ut  t4utures<  will  answer  an  excellent  purpose,  as  tbev  will  maintain 
fijcation  of  the  separaled  ends  in  a  desirable  position,  and  will  furnish  an 
admirable  srii(Toli1ing  for  the  new  connective- 1  issue  cells,  which,  later  fm, 
arc  trau-^ftiToied  into  a  tcmlou  which  permanently  connects  the  retracttnl 
ends  of  tbe  divided  musi*le. 


*  * 
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Tenorrhaphy*  — 'J1it*  nperalion  of  i^utiiniig  a  tendon  is  ealled  tenor- 
fkphy  The  histologiriil  processes  in  the  regenemtion  of  a  tendon  are  the 
«M*  as  in  the  repair  of  coimective  tissue.  Tentlons  are  coiii[josed  of  com- 
jfift  fODnectivf*  tis&ne  siirroiiTKled  by  a  delicak*  meiyTjrane:    the  tendon- 
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Tenorrhaphy.    «*  miiitr^B»-iuttirp;   ft,  r,  arier  Wtilflet :  rf*  t,  para  ten  dlnotii, 
■utitret  after  Hyeier,     {E»m*it'th.j 


hmk    In  injuries  of  tendon*  the  libroblasts  furnigh  the  new  material^. 

khidi  ifi  mterposed  between  the  cut  or  torn  ends  and  which  restores  the  con- 

iiiuh'  of  the  tendon.    The  proct\^s  of  repair  h  instituted  near  the  tendon- 

Dckaid  shows  litMjlt  in  the  splitting  np  of  the  fihriU.    The  new  material  acts 


Hf*  9.— ^T*Md]>ij|M]r.    n,  after  Ma<]eluxkg;    h,  after  TlUaiix:    c»  after  Mueter; 
il,  u f t(? p  O J  >i e k,     ( En ni a reh . } 


ipnii  of  tt  cenu^nt -!f  11  Ij!^ Ujnet^  but  irj  the  course  of  two  or  three  weeks 
formed  into  new  connective  tisisue.     In  open  woundis*  complicated 
nintyXo  tendon*,  the  careful  surgeon  never  neglects  to  place  the  tendon* 
in  the  tnojil  fuvorahle  cunditiong  for  speedy  and  satisfactory  repair  by 
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refiorting  to  primary  tendon-sutnre.  If  a  number  of  tendons  liave  b« 
juied  at  the  same  time,  it  is  often  difficult  to  identify  the  ends  which  1 
together  and  much  time  is  often  consumed,  and  a  great  deal  of  care  ml 
exercised  in  finding  and  suturing  the  respective  ends.  If  the  proximi 
has  retracted  into  the  sheath  beyond  easy  reach  it  is  better  to  lay  the  i 
open  than  to  make  repeated  fruitless  attempts  to  grasp  the  tendon.  TTi 
suturing  material  is  chromicized  catgut.  The  ktfmiqm  of  tenorrhti 
well  shown  in  Fig.  28.  | 

The  surgeon  is  often  called  upon  to  restore  the  continuity  of  a 


WlM^  l&,~a««00iaiT  Suturlni  ol  ExtemAor  Tendon*  of  Finder*  bj  tk« 


in  caaee  in  which  primary  tendon*suture  was  neglected  or  in  which  it 
and  then  resorts  to  secondary  tenorrhaphy,  which  is  performed  in  th< 
manner  as  primary  tendon-suture,  after  the  tendon-ends  have  been  eg 
and  vivified* 

Tendoplaity* — ^In  cases  in  which  the  loss  of  substance  in  tendon  iij 
rtnders  approximation  of  the  tendon -ends  impossible,  and  in  many 
open  tenotomies  for  contractured  tendons,  restoration  of  the  continii 
the  tendon  can  only  he  secured  by  a  pliBtic  operation,  which  in  this  h 


endoplasty.    A  Dumber  of  valuable  procedures  are  shown  in  Fig. 

I  Gluck  interposes  between  the  ends  of  the  tendon  a  braided  bundle  of 
Bt,  which  acts  as  a  temporary  bridge- work  for  the  fibroblasts  and  which 
placedj  in  the  cour&e  of  time^  by  permanent  tissue.  E.  J,  Senn  employed 
im^od  of  suturing  a  dwtatwe  with  great  succeaa  in  a  case  of  extensiYe 
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kkf  tendon-tissue  involTing  all  of  the  extensor  tendons  of  the  fingera  of 
ni.    The  degree  of  separation  of  the  tendon-ends  and  technique  of 

lion  are  shown  in  Fig,  30.  The  patient  recovered  full  use  of  the  ex- 
tendons  in  the  course  of  two  months, 

In  exceedingly  Tahiable  method  of  effecting  elongation  of  a  contract- 
endon  was  devised  by  Anderson,  It  consists  in  splitting  the  tendon 
iditiaUy  and  cutting  each  half  on  opposite  sides  sufficiently  far  apart 
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so  that  the  n^ce^&nTj  degree  of  elnngatron  can  he  secured  by  suturing  to* 
gether,  end  to  end  or  laterally,  the  lon>,^  end^r.  (Kig.  31.)  In  uniting  a  large 
tendon,  either  by  ^simple  i^uturing  or  hy  u  plsstie  opei-ation,  it  is  importatit 
to  suture  the  ehenth  separately;  or,  if  this  k  absent,  to  make  a  new  sheath 
nf  conBective  tissue  with  which  the  tendon  phonld  be  covered.  Ini mobiliza- 
tion of  the  limb  must  be  continued  until  tlie  protcss  of  repair  is  completed, 
which  win* require  from  three  to  six  weeks. 
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The  gi'anulation  inntcrinl  by  wlnth  the  fnu-tured  hone  unites  is  caHed 
callus.  According  to  the  l*)niti()n  of  thiri  unitevial  annnnh  within,  or  between 
the  fragnientSj  we  speak  of  an  external^  internal,  or  intermediate  callus. 
The  external,  or  provisional  callus  is  abnndant,  at^  a  nilc,  where  the  broken 
bone  is  surrounded  by  a  thick  cushion  of  soft  parts,  and  when  the  fra<:^nients 
are  not  well  immobilized.  It  fonne  early  and  disappears  gradually  after  the 
fracture  has  united.  The  internal,  or  uiedu!lary,  cjillus,  which  takes  the 
place  of  the  medullary  tissue  in  fractures  of  the  shaft  of  the  long  bones, 
eerrea  a  useful  purpose  as  a  means  of  fixation  of  the  fragmontfi,  ajid  is  also 
removed  in  the  course  of  time  after  union  has  taken  place,  and  with  its  dis- 
appearance the  medullary  cavity  is  restored.  The  intermediate,  or  definitive, 
callus  ia  the  material  interposed  between  the  broken  surfacea,  and  which  is 
transformed  into  permanent  tiesne.  Callus  is  the  product  of  cell-prolifera- 
tion of  those  tissue-elements  which  arc  directly  concerned  in  the  growth  and 
development  of  hone. 

Duhamel  de  Monceaii  attribnted  to  the  pt'riostenm  and  endostium  the 
function  of  producing  callus.  Ilaller  and  his  prosector,  Detlef,  believed  that 
the  periosteum  takes  no  part  in  the  regeneration  of  hone,  hut  that  callus  is 
derived  from  the  fractured  ends  of  the  bone,  more  especially  the  myeloid  tis- 
sue. Dupnytren  maintained  that  the  periosteum  and  the  para  peri  osteal  con- 
nective tissue  were  bone-producing  tissues.  Cruveilhier  claimed  that  the 
lacerated  soft  tissues  around  the  fractured  hone-ends,  the  periosteum,  con- 
nective tissue,  muscles,  tendons,  etc.,  furnished  the  material  for  tlie  callus, 

Plourens  claimed  that  the  periosteum  alone  could  produce  new*  hone, 
Eotdtanskj  asserted  that  eallns  is  develo|>ed  directly  from  hone  and  its  con- 
nective tissue,  including  the  iieriostenm.  From  his  own  experimental  work, 
R.  Heine  came  to  the  conclusion  that  regeneration  of  bone  takes  place  from 
connective  tissue  in  and  around  hone  and  the  periosteum.  According  to 
YirehoiVj  callus  is  produced  from  conuective  tissue  outside  of  the  hone,  as 
w*ell  as  from  the  medullary  tissue,  Ilofmokl  considered  as  sources  of  callous 
formation  the  periosteum,  b(uu%  and  marrow.  Gegcnbauer  takes  the  ground 
that  bone  is  produced  directly  from  connective  tissue.     He  asserts  that 
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Sharpey's  fibres,  if  traced  carefully,  can  be  seen  springing  from  a  bony  point 
between  the  Haversian  canals,  from  which  point  they  radiate  toward  both 
odes  into  the  lamellar  systems.  The  fibres  form  net-works,  and  at  points 
of  intersection  bone-cells  are  produced,  and  a  deposit  of  lamellas  takes  place 
around  the  connective-tissue  fibres. 

It  is  now  generally  conceded  that  the  provisional  callus  is  the  product 
of  tissue-proliferation  from  the  periosteum,  while  the  definitive,  or  perma- 
nent, callus  is  produced  directly  from  the  medullary  tissue.    The  provisional 


Fig.  32.— Section  through  Callus  Fifty -two  Hours  after  Fracture  of  Ulna  from 
Rabbit  Beginning  Formation  of  Osteoid  Tissue.  A,  cortical  portion  of  bone;  B,  osteoid 
tissue;  C.  beginning  of  formation  of  a  lamella,  surrounded  by  osteoblasts;  D,  perios- 
teum.   (Hartnack.  obj.  8.)     (Bajardi.) 

callus  is  Nature's  splint,  its  only  object  being  to  immobilize  the  parts  until 
the  definitive  callus  firmly  and  permanently  unites  tlie  fragments.  The 
temporary  callus  is  an  accidental  product,  and  appears  earliest  and  most 
copiously  where  the  paraperiosteal  tissues  are  most  abundant  and  motion  be- 
tween the  fragments  greatest;  the  intermediate  or  permanent  callus  is  pro- 
duced later,  and  is  transformed  into  permanent  tissue.  Oilier  and  Bucholtz, 
in  their  experiments  on  transplantation  of  periosteum,  found  that  the  trans- 
planted tissue  first  produced  cartilage,  which  later  was  transformed  into 
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bone;  but  they  also  ascertained  that  such  bone  disappeared  again  imleiii 
formed  in  a  plac€  where  bone  nommlly  exists.  Cohnbeim  and  Maas  came  ta  ' 
the  same  conclugion  from  their  experiments  on  intraTenous  tranBplantatioa 
of  periosteal  grait  It  is  possible  that  special  cells  (MastzelUn)  are  the  aeti^f 
agents  in  the  removal  of  tissue  in  places  where  it  has  no  physiologica]  eiist^ 
enee.  Maeewen  has  maintained  for  years  that  booe  grows  only  &om  bone, 
and  the  results  obtained  by  applying  this  principle  in  practice  speaks  stroagly 
in  favor  of  this  supposition.  That  medullary  tissue  alone  can  produce  bone 
has  been  experimentally  demonstrated  by  Brims.     The  osteoblasts  fiom 
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PiS'  ^.-'Tru]iir«rs«>  S^cUon  throuih  CaUai  of  TltiLa  of  E&bbil  Fortr  Daji  alUr 
fraeturv,  with  Exti^rtml  R(*aorptlon.  P,  p^HoBteum,  oucb  thickened;  R,  fflani  c«ILb  or 
oatMClfttts;  G»  blood 'TeftAeli;  1/,  meduUanr  roAorptton-spacoi;  £,  oomp*cl  portJo&  of 
boiM.    {M&tu.} 

which  bone-production  alone  can  take  place  are  found  in  the  periosteum, 
more  especially  its  inner  layer,  the  cambium,  and  in  the  interior  of  bone, 
Begeneration  of  bone  from  these  cells  takes  place  in  two  ways:  either  tht 
cells  are  transformed  into  an  osteoid  tiesue  or  they  are  first  changed  into 
cartilage-cells,  and  the  latter  at  a  later  etage  undergo  ossiScation.  The  oeteo* 
blasts  in  the  periosteutn,  and,  to  a  leaser  extent,  those  in  the  central  medul- 
lary cavity^  produce  bone  hy  this  indirect  method,  while  in  other  plac^ 
CAsiGcation  is  effected  in  a  more  direct  way  bj  the  osteoblaata  being  traoa^ 
formed  into  an  osteoid  tubjstance. 

In  the  normal  regeneration  of  bone  cartilage  plays  an 


an  important  paf^^ 
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As  the  bone-cells  disappear,  or  at  least  lose  their  nuclei  where  cartilage- 
cells  form,  it  is  probable  that  the  cartilage-cells  represent  structures  inter- 
mediate between  osteoblasts  and  bone-cells.  Cartilage  is  abundant  where 
union  is  retarded,  and  especially  in  cases  of  pseudarthrosis.  During  ossifica- 
tion the  hyaline  cement-substance  between  the  cartilage-cells  is  dissolved, 
and  the  space  gives  way  to  lamellsB,  while  the  cells  are  transformed  into 
bone-cells.  According  to  KraflEt,  multiplication  of  the  bone-producing  cells 
of  the  periosteum  can  be  seen  twenty  to  thirty  hours  after  fracture,  in  the 
shape  of  karyokinetic  figures  in  the  nuclei  of  the  cells,  while  somewhat  later 
the  game  figures  are  to  be  seen  in  the  endothelia  lining  the  blood-vessels. 
The  new  cartilage-cells  also  multiply  by  karyokinesis.  Like  in  the  healing 
of  wounds  in  soft  parts,  the  cells  on  the  surface  of  the  fracture  take  no  part 
in  the  process  of  regeneration,  as  their  proliferative  capacity  has  been  de- 
stroyed by  the  trauma  as  well  as  the  sudden  diminution  of  the  vascular  sup- 
ply. Osteoporosis  at  the  seat  of  regeneration  is  always  present,  and  results 
from  the  action  of  another  kind  of  cells  discovered  by  KoUiker, — the  osteo- 
(lasts.  Robin  described  them  as  myeloplaques.  They  are  found  in  How- 
ship's  lacunae,  where  resorption  takes  place. 

The  osteoclasts  appear  to  be  nothing  else  but  myeloid  cells  which  have 
lost  their  bone-producing  function;  they  are,  in  reality,  hyperplastic  osteo- 
blasts. Absorption  of  bone  takes  place  because  these  cells  do  not  produce 
bone.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  these  cells  are  altered  bone-cells, 
as  no  intennediate  forms  have  been  found.  Ziegler  does  not  assign  much 
influence  to  these  cells  in  the  resorption  of  bone.  Wegner  has  shown  that 
in  pathological  processes  in  bone  where  resorption  takes  place  they  are 
arranged  along  the  sides  of  blood-vessels,  and  on  this  account  he  believed 
they  were  derived  from  the  vessel-wall.  Klebs  is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
osteoclasts  may  secrete  a  chemical  substance  which  decalcifies  the  bone. 
Besorption  of  superfluous  callus  is  accomplished  undoubtedly  by  the  action 
of  osteoclasts,  an  exceedingly  useful  function,  as  by  it  form  and  strength  of 
the  broken  bone  are  restored. 

According  to  Meyer,  the  architectural  structure  of  the  spongiosa,  after 
the  healing  of  a  fracture,  adapts  itself  to  the  new  conditions,  so  that  the  new 
traction  and  pressure-curves  are  arranged  in  such  a  manner  as  will  resist  the 
greatest  degree  of  force.  This  capacity  of  adaptation  is  present  to  a  very 
high  degree  in  bone. 

Abnormal  and  Defective  Callus. — Callus  may  be  formed  in  excess  of 
local  requirements  after  a  fracture,  and  yet  no  union  take  place.  The  osteo- 
blasts respond  promptly  to  the  stimulus  created  by  the  trauma,  karyokinetic 
changes  occur  early,  new  cells  are  formed  with  great  rapidity,  and  a  large 
mass  of  new  material  is  deposited  at  the  seat  of  fracture,  but  bony  consolida- 
tion does  not  occur,  because  the  new  tissue  does  not  undergo  ossification. 
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The  normfll  development  of  cells  k  arrested  at  an  early  stage,  and  the  ehem* 
ical  proeeeses  upon  which  oBflification  depends  are  delayed  or  fail  to  tpp^r 
altogether.  Prompt  bony  union  does  not  only  imply  that  the  osteoblafite  at 
the  neat  of  fracture  should  undergo  karyokinetic  changes  and  multiply,  btil 
that  the  new  tissue  must  be  placed  under  the  influence  of  favorable  chemical 
conditions  which  will  enable  it  to  be  transformed  into  bone* 

A  few  years  ago  B.  von  Langenbeck  reported  two  cases  of  fracture  ol 
the  femur  where  he  resorted  to  amputation  of  the  thigh  under  the  belief 
that  the  luxuriant  callus,  which  formed  in  each  case  at  the  seat  of  fracture, 
wa^  a  sarcoma.  Micro&eopical  examination  in  both  instances  showed  that  the 
swelling  was  composed  of  cells  which  are  found  jn  callua  at  an  early  stage 
of  its  formation  J  withtnit  any  cvidenet^  of  ossification  of  the  new  material. 
The  causes  of  delayed  oi^itication  are  not  known,  but,  as  in  a  number  ot 
inetances  of  profuse  callous  formation  and  delayed  union  a  vigorous  anti- 
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syphilitic  course  of  treatment  produced  favorable  results,  it  appears 
the  virus  of  syphilis  may  at  least  be  one  of  them.    We  know  that  in  guromal 
the  i«amc  conditions  prevail  in  the  persistence  of  tissue  in  iU  cmbr}^onal 
for  an  indefinite  period  of  time,  or  until  the  syphilitic  virus  has  been  re- 
moved or  neutralized  by  proper  antisyphilitic  treatment. 

In  cases  where  no  sudi  ejin&e  for  the  delay  of  the  transition  of  ealltis  into 
bone  can  be  siurmised,  the  internal  administration  of  miuule  doses  of  phos- 
phorus should  be  tried.  Kas^owitz  ]iroduced  osteoporosis  in  animals  ei* 
peri  men  fHlly  by  largo  doses  of  pluwphorus,  while  minute  doses  produced  an 
opposite  etfeet.  Be  reeommended  the  remedy  in  small  doses  in  the  treat- 
ment of  rickets,  and  since  then  it  has  be<m  extensively  used  in  the  treatment 
of  this  disease,  and  with  the  he^t  results.  The  action  of  this  dnig  undoubt- 
edly would  produce  a  favorable  efTect  upon  the  osteoid  material,  in  hasten iu| 
its  tnin^ition  from  the  emlirronal  into  a  mature  state* 
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The  amount  of  callus  thrown  out  in  ereiy  instance  depends  on:  1.  The 
{lenenl  condition  of  the  patient.  2.  The  location  and  structure  of  the  fract- 
ured bone.  3.  The  amount  of  local  injury.  4.  The  degree  of  displacement 
5.  The  perfection  of  immobilization. 

As  a  rule,  a  minimum  amount  of  callus  is  produced  when  the  patient 
if  suffering  from  any  wasting  or  acute  febrile  affection  or  is  the  victim  of 
tnj  so-called  constitutional  diseases;  when  the  broken  bone  is  very  com- 
piet  and  located  near  the  surface  of  the  body;  when  the  injury  was  slight^ 
with  little  or  no  displacement,  and  when  during  treatment  the  broken  ends 
hiTe  been  kept  at  rest  and  in  constant  and  in  uninterrupted  coaptation. 

Opposite  conditions  are  followed  by  an  exuberant  production  of  callus. 
The  influence  exercised  by  paraperiosteal  tissues  in  determining  the  amount 
of  cillus  is  well  illustrated  in  fractures  of  the  tibia  and  ulna;  where  the  bone 
isnibcutaneous  little  or  no  callus  is  found,  while  in  places  where  it  is  deeply 
mered  by  muscular  and  aponeurotic  tissue  the  amount  of  callus  is  great, — 
in  Bome  instances  so  great  that  it  fills  the  entire  interosseous  space,  forming  a 
bridge  of  bone  across  it»  permanently  cementing  the  fibula  or  radius,  as  the 
case  may  be,  to  the  broken  bone. 

To  obtain  bony  consolidation  after  a  fracture  certain  well-recognized 
conditions  are  necessary:  1.  A  sufficient  blood-supply  to  the  part.  2.  Un- 
impaired innervation  of  the  part.  3.  Placing  and  maintaining  the  frag- 
ments in  contact,  or  at  least  in  such  close  proximity  that  the  callus  thrown 
<mt  from  both  extremities  can  meet  and  establish  a  bony  bridge  between. 
Injun*  of  any  principal  vessel  or  nerve  of  a  limb,  as  a  complication  of  any 
fracture,  does  not  only  endanger  the  integrity  of  the  limb,  but  may  consti- 
tute an  important  element  in  the  production  of  non-union. 

Injur}'  of  the  nutrient  vessels  of  long  bones  has  no  influence  in  prevent- 
ing the  formation  of  callus,  claimed  by  several  writers,  inasmuch  as  the  com- 
bined statistics  from  the  practice  of  different  surgeons  do  not  sustain  this 
assertion.  An  excessive  supply  of  blood  in  the  part — either  from  an  undue 
afflux  of  blood,  the  consequence  of  an  excessive  irritation  about  the  seat  of 
fracture,  or  from  obstruction  to  the  venous  return — frequently  affects  callous 
formation  in  a  detrimental  manner.  These  conditions  often  interfere  with 
the  normal  reparative  process,  the  histological  elements  which  are  intended 
TO  furnish  the  callus  not  undergoing  the  typical  embryonal  tissue-transforma- 
tion. 

The  following  are  the  principal  causes  which  have  been  enumerated  as 
inving  rise  to  false  joints: — 

Rachitis.  RvDhilia. 

{  Prolonged  lactation.  ^  regnancy. 
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f  Interposition  of  aoft  tissue  betweca  fracture. 

!  Separation  of  fragments. 
Imperfect  immobilisation. 
Imperfect  circulation  from  concomitant  swelling,  too  tight 

I  dressing,  or  position  of  limb. 

Obliquity  of  fracture. 
l  Complieation  of  fracture. 

I  have  not  enumerated  old  age  as  a  cause  for  delayed  or  non-union. 

Statistics  show  that  these  accidents  are  found  almost  exclusively  in  young 

peopk  at  the  age  of  20  to  35  years.    With  the  exception  of  Joint  fractures. 


M.jf-  ^-=^ 
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Fig.  36. 


Pig.  as. 

Fis*  3&.^ — Old  Method  of  Bone-suture. 

Fig.  3€,— Improircd  B^iie-auture.    TmnflverBe  Fracture.  Wire  Suture  liielu<Itus 
Eutlre  Thickness  of  Both  Frs£m€nt«, 

fractures  unite  promptly  and  in  a  short  time  in  the  aged .    Senile  osteoporosis 
may  be  considered  a  favorable  condition  for  a  callous  fonnation, 

A  great  diversity  of  opinion  prevails  among  surgeons  in  regard  to  the 
influence  of  general  conditions  on  the  production  of  callus.  Some  claim 
that  non-union  is  almost  invariably  due  to  general  causes.  I  recollect  very 
well  the  remark  of  the  late  Professor  von  Nussbaum  on  this  subject.  In  a 
lecture  he  claimed  that  nearly  all,  if  not  all,  fractures  that  fail  to  unite  by 


Fig.  37.  Pis.  3S, 

Pig.  37.— wire  Drawn  through  the  Perforation. 
Fig,  SS.— Wire  Cut  In  the  Ccntr*  aod  Encb  Half  Twisted  Separately. 

bone  occur  in  patients  suffering  from  some  constitutional  taint j  more  espe* 
cially  syphihs.    He  referred  to  several  cases  where  no  attempt  at  union  took  : 
place  under  the  most  favorable  local  conditions,  and  where  a  course  of  mer- 
eurial  inunction  was  promptly  followed  by  bony  consolidation. 

Defective  callous  formation  will  necessarily  follow  a  fracture  if  the 
osteoblasts  fail  to  enter  upon  an  active  process  of  cell-proliferation.  These 
are  the  cases  where  the  surgeon  resorts  to  lociil  measures  which  are  intended 


BONE. 
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fcoitliiiiilate  the  cells  to  Increased  activity.  Fractures  of  the  lower  extremi- 
im  which  have  failed  to  uBite  as  long  as  the  patient  is  kept  in  bed  often 
unite  promptly  after  he  is  allowed  to  walk  around  on  crutches,  the  fayorable 
dmnge  being  brought  about  by  an  increased  blood-supply  to  the  seat  of 
fncture* 

Dumreicher  suggested  that  the  local  blood-supply  could  be  increased 
by  applying  a  compress  and  bandage  above  and  below  the  seat  of  fracture, 
while  Helferieh  more  recently,  and  with  the  same  object  in  Yiew,  advised 


.^jj^kaBuflK^JIVt' JK' . 


Ft§.  39.— Seat] 'i  Hollow  Perforated  lQt?»Sfl«eoui  SpUnt. 

modemte  conBtnetion  with  an  elastic  bandage  applied  in  such  a  manner  as 

nal  to  interfere  with  the  arterial  circulation.     Rubbing  of  the  fragments 

|icirtiUy  against  each  other  is  an  old  method  of  treating  delayed  union,  and 

lliai  often  been  sulhcient  to  rouee  the  dormant  osteoblasts  into  active  cell- 

[pKitiferatioD-     The  distinguished  Brainard  made  the  treatment  of  delayed 

xumiL  a  special  study  during  many  years  of  his  useful  life,  and  devised  a  new 

method  of  treatment, — -the  subcutaneous  drilling  of  the  ends  of  the  frag- 

mm\$, — which  has  been  exlensivdy  practiced  and  has  yielded  most  excel- 


..fi.^ 


mm^  m.  Fig.  ^i.  wig,  42. 

Wig.  40. — Circular  Bone  Ferrule  tor  HumfTus  or  Femur  Made  of  an  Ox-femur, 
rif ,  41.— THwipilar  Booe  Ferrule  tor  Tlbta  Made  of  aA  Ojc- tibia. 
T\g.  12  —Wide  Ferforated  Bone  Ferrule. 

[lent  results.     The  drilling  of  the  ends  of  the  broken  bone  has  a  most  de- 

fcided  effect  in  stimulating  the  sluggish  reparative  process,  as  it  produces 

.osteoporosis  and  increases  the  vascularity  of  the  parts,  both  of  these  condi- 

lioBi  being  well  calculated  to  increase  the  local  nutrition.    DIeifenbach  went 

ae  step  farther,  and  advised  the  use  of  ivory  nails^  which  were  allowed 

'  remain  until  they  became  looee  and  dropped  out.    The  term  non-^imon 

U  relative  one,  as  in  some  fractures  this  condition  may  have  been  reached 

three  to  four  months,  while  others  may  unite  after  a  year 
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In  II  fracture  of  the  fenmr,  in  n  lietiUliy  man  wlin  came  umkr  ihc 
thor'i  observation,  that  had  nut  uniUil  n  _vi*rtr  aftt*r  flu*  iieeiilcnt,  In^ny  < 
eolidation  took  place  after  this  time  without  any  operttive  intt»Tfep*iice* 

another  cage  bony  union  did  not  oecnr  until  nearly  two  yeani  after  the  fr 
tire  had  taken  place.    When  a  psieiidarihrn^is  haf  nuet*  heroiiu-  estalilij*! 


riE.  43.  Fljf.  44. 

Fli-  *S     Obllqu<>  Frjii:'tHr»  nt  P^mur  l^iiilrd  by  Bone  Ferrule,  | 

I^^K    44— Trmdivrrtv  Frarcurr  rf  Huititrui  ltDiiiobUlt«4  by  m  Wld*  PrrforftUd  J 

Bone  r*rTiJl»  J 

\ 

all  inen&ureii  which  have  hwn  found  useful  in  the  treatment  of  dei( 
union  an*  useless,  and  the  only  mtional  treatinent  in  mich  Ok^i^  consii^ 
trant^fitrmiuj;  thr  cilil  fnuturt*  into  a  recent  one.  The  eml^  of  the  fra^iil 
are  ex|jop<Hh  ihe  interposed  lif^amenton?*  Hnirtureii — niurele>  or  Irmiona 
false  joint  exei-^eiU  and  the  endin  vivitled  iu  ^uch  a  manner  at*  to  furnis^h  ' 
fiurfaeeft  fur  appomiicin*     The  hone  (Should  never  he  cut  IransvcrselyJ 
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always  obliquely,  or,  what  is  still  better,  Volkmann's  step-operation  should 
be  done  wherever  the  existing  conditions  make  this  possible.  Direct  fixa- 
tion of  the  fragments  with  aseptic  bone  or  ivory  nails  should  always  be  prac- 
ticed, as  by  this  expedient  we  are  able  to  secure  greater  immobility  between 
the  fragments,  and  at  the  same  time  the  perforations  and  the  presence  of 
the  foreign  bodies  cannot  fail  in  imparting  an  additional  stimulus  to  the 
tissues  which  will  expedite  the  process  of  repair. 

The  silver-wire  suture  has  been  used  for  a  long  time  to  secure  fixation 
of  the  fragments  in  recent  fractures  and  in  cases  of  non-union. 


---^^ 


Fig.  43.— Sonns  Splint  Apparatus  Applied:    Pad  MakinR  Pressure  over 
Trochanter  In  the  Direction  of  Neck  of  Femur. 


Ill  uniting  oblique  fragments  Wille's  metliod  of  suturing,  sliown  in 
tiiTN  3?  and  38,  is  to  be  preferred.  Hirchor  has  employed  cylinders  of  ivory, 
^liich  he  introduced  into  the  nieduHary  cavity  as  a  means  of  fixation.  The 
^vrir»r  has  substituted,  for  tlie  solid  ivory,  hollow  perforated  intraosseous 
V'lints  to  meet  the  same  indications.  As  another  means  of  direct  fixation, 
tJ:*.^  author  has  devised  and  successfully  employed  bone  ferrules  in  a  number 
"NiL-es.  The  shape,  size,  and  application  of  these  ferrules  are  well  shown 
;Ji  the  accompanying  illustrations.     (Fi^^<.  'V-^  to  4*3.) 

The  frequency  with  which  non-union  is  met  with  after  intraoa})sular 
f.-ihturc  of  the  neck  of  the  femur  has  almost  hv  universal  consent  been  at- 
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tributed  to  defective  callous  farmation.  It  has  been  claimed  that  in  such  •" 
fractTire,  occurring  as  it  tisuaJly  does  in  persons  advanced  in  life,  callouK 
production  m  always  defective,  and,  as  the  upper  fragment  Is  but  scantilj 
supplied  with  blood- vesselsj  it  was  asserted  that  it  was  not  in  a  condition 
to  take  an  active  part  in  the  reparative  process.  The  author  made  oumerout 
experiments  on  animals^  fracturing  the  neck  of  the  femur  within  the  limiti 
of  the  capsular  ligament,  and  as  long  as  the  fracture  was  treated  in  the  ci^ 
tomary  way  bony  union  was  never  attained.  He  then  resorted  to  direct  mmm 
of  fixation  by  transfixing  both  fragments  with  an  absorbable  nail^  and  with 
this  treatment  suci'ccded  in  obtaining  bony  union  in  the  majority  of  c&ses. 
Since  that  time  he  has  treated  fractures  of  the  neck  of  the  femur  by  im- 
mediate reduction  and  permanent  fixation  with  a  plaeter-of-Paris  gplint^  with 
pressure  over  the  trochanter  major  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the  neck 
of  the  femur  with  a  compress  and  set-screw,  the  latter  passing  through  i 


Flf.  4€.— Scam'B  SpUnt  ApiwrfttUA  for  Trtjatini  Prmcture  of  Neck  of  Pemur. 


ipUlit  which  is  incorporated  in  the  plaster-of- Paris  dressing.  With  this  treat* 
ment  he  has  obtained  bony  union  in  a  number  of  instances  where  all  the 
signs  and  symptoms  pointed  to  a  fracture  within  the  capsular  ligament. 

It  h  a  well-established  clinical  fact  that  in  the  aged  other  fraeturea 
unite  readily  J  and  p&eudarthrosis  is  exceedingly  uncommon,  excepting  after 
this,  fracture;  and  the  writer  is  satisfied  that  this  undesirable  result  occuii 
mor€  in  consequence  of  improper  treatment  than  defective  callous  pro- 
duction.  If  the  fragmenta  can  be  brought  in  accurate  apposition  soon 
after  the  accident  has  occurred,  and  coaptation  can  be  maintained  iminter- 
ruptedly  for  three  months  by  an  appropriate  dressing,  bony  union  can  be 
ttcured,  not  only  in  exceptional,  but  in  the  majority  of,  cases.  In  the  treet- 
ai€fit  of  fractures,  as  in  the  treatment  of  wounds  of  the  soft  parts^  accurate 
coaptation  and  effective  fixation  should  be  aimed  at,  so  as  to  place  the  parti 
in  the  most  favorable  condition  to  unite  by  the  smallest  possible  amount  of 
new  material 
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Testicle. — Grifliiii  studied  regeneration  of  testicle-substance  in  frogs, 

chickens,  and  guinea-pigs.  He  excised  a  wedge-shaped  piece  under 
strict  antiseptic  precautions,  and  killed  the  animals  in  from  three  to  seventy- 
five  days.  Examination  of  the  specimens  showed  that  an  increase  of  tubuli 
seminiferi  had  invariably  taken  place.  They  appeared  to  have  originated  as 
blind  pouches  from  preexisting  tubules. 

liver. — Tizzoni  has  also  observed,  in  his  experiments  on  dogs,  produc- 
tion of  new  gland-tissue  during  the  healing  of  wounds  of  the  liver  and  after 
partial  excision  of  this  organ. 

Ponfick  studied  regeneration  of  liver-tissue  in  dogs  and  rabbits,  remov- 
ing two-thirds  to  three-fourths  of  the  organ.  The  animals  were  killed  in 
from  two  to  fifty  days.  Karyokinetic  changes  were  seen  as  early  as  the 
second  day.  Following  regeneration  of  the  parenchyma,  vascularization  of 
the  new  tissue  set  in  promptly.  Regeneration  of  the  biliary  ducts  was 
studied  by  injecting  indigo-carmin  into  the  circulation.  The  animals  were 
killed  in  from  one  and  one-half  to  two  hours,  and  even  at  this  early  period 
after  operation  distinct  evidences  of  a  beginning  process  of  repair  were  de- 
tected. There  are  now  a  number  of  cures  recorded  in  which  extensive  losses 
of  liver-tissue  caused  by  injury  or  operation  in  the  human  were  repaired 
without  any  functional  disturbances  following. 

Spleen. — The  same  author  studied  experimentally  regeneration  of  the 
spleen-tissue,  and  found  that  this  occurred  after  partial  and  complete  ex- 
tirpatioD,  the  new  tissue  being  made  up  of  elements  in  connection  with 
blood-vessels  of  the  adjacent  peritoneum.  After  complete  extirpation  of 
the  organ  the  new  spleens  appear  as  nodules  of  a  brownish  color,  which  are 
attached  to  the  vessels  of  the  peritoneum,  and  develop  around  new  buds  of 
these  vessels.  The  beginning  of  such  a  minute  spleen  appears  as  an  accumu- 
lation of  new,  loose,  connective  tissue,  in  the  meshes  of  which  lymph-cor- 
puscles are  found;  later,  follicles  and  pulp-substance  appear,  with  a  corre- 
sponding arrangement  of  blood-vessels.  As  these  little  organs  always  appear 
about  the  hilum  of  the  spleen,  they  cannot  be  supernumerary  spleens.  After 
vicision  of  wedge-shaped  pieces  of  the  spleen,  formation  of  new  spleen-tissue 
basalso  been  observed  upon  the  omentum  at  a  point  opposite  the  wound  and 
independently  from  tissue-proliferation  in  the  wound.  Reproduction  of 
tissue  therefore  takes  place  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  regeneration  of 
Innphatic  tissue.  After  the  removal  of  the  entire  spleen,  tissue-proliferation 
takes  place  in  the  adjacent  blood-vessels,  the  product  of  which  corresponds 
ffith  normal  splenic  tissue,  and  doubtless  possesses  the  same  physiological 
functions.  As  the  immediate  result  of  such  proliferation,  an  altered  condi- 
tion of  the  vessels  must  be  accepted,  as  the  blood-vessels  of  the  omentum 
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and  peritoneum  correspond  with  the  fundus  of  the  stomach.  Mayer  ckJmed 
regenerative  capacity  for  the  pulp  of  the  spleen*  but  he  may  have  been  de- 
ceived by  the  presence  of  lymphatic  glands  of  the  color  of  the  spleen  at  the 
seat  of  extirpation,  Picard  and  Makgeez,  Bizzozero  and  Salvioli,  and  fimUi 
Tizzoni  and  Fileti  showed  that  after  splenectomy  a  diminution  of  the  blood* 
corpuscles  is  observed  first,  but  as  the  new  spleen-tissue  is  produced  thtif 
number  again  increases. 

.  Xymphatic  Glands. — Bayer  and  Baeialli  have  shown,  by  their  expcri* 
mental  investigation^i,  that  now  lyraphatie  tm\\£  is  rapidly  produced  after 
partial  as  well  as  after  complete  removal  of  a  lymphatic  gland.  In  the  regen- 
eration of  this  tissue  the  adjacent  adipose  ti^ue  appeared  to  take  as  acti^ 


>r^jr.-.,  -  '.  r,.",    I  : 


Vlg,  **.— Wound  of  Kidnwf,  Fdurtb  Day*    Ldit-i«  reKcnerBtlon-cell*  of  41ffer«Qt  1 , 

ih};    a,  blood -«itravujuLtiou  ettuuiLuing  iii>w  cfll»  (r)  t»ro4uced  bj  ti>ai»cenc«  of  Imoo* 
ort««.     {Tiiimantm,} 


part.  According  to  Buyer,  the  adipoR*  tissue  is  first  infiltrated  with  leuco- 
oytei,  while*  Baeialli  eaw  new  endothelial  cells  and  lymph -^pace^  develop 
from  the  connect ive-tig*?iie  celle.  after  having  seen  mitotic  figure  in  the 
nuclei.  After  comph'te  extirpntion  of  a  lymphatic  inland*  reproduction  of 
lymphoid  structure  in  all  prohBbility  diies  not  take  plut-e  from  any  other  but 
lymphatic  tissue^  and  rhe  new  fjJand-tifsue  is  the  product  of  tiasua-prolifera- 
tion  from  the  cut  eudj?  n(  lymphiitic  vessels. 

Kidney. — The  experiments  of  Tnffier  have  demonfitrated  that  the  kid* 
ney  ia  endowed  with  a  recuperative  capacity  which  is  common  to  nearly  all 
of  the  glandular  organs.  They  show  that  it  is  possible  to  succesaively  ri!- 
move  a  large  part  of  the  normal  renal  ti&sue,  and  thaU  after  a  certain  num* 
lier  of  days* — the  goouer.  the  Irsij;  renal  parenchyma  removed, — the  specific 
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ivity  of  the  iirme  and  the  excretion  of  iirea  are  perfectly  reestablished,  and 

bat  eotiipcni:ation  was  clue  pjirtially  to  hypertrophy  of  the  remaining  paren- 

hjma  and  pflrtially  to  the  new  forniatioTi  of  glomeruli,  and  this  happGiiDcI 

-^en  in  cases  of  atiimalB  in  which  one  kidney  liad  already  been  extirpated, 

ftd  wuf  followed  by  a  partial  removal  of  the  kidney  on  the  other  side. 

lTitffi*T,  ai  E  result  of  hi^  experiments,  states  that,  in  animals,  from  15  to  I' 3 

Iftains  of  renal  ^land-tis«ue  are  sufficient  for  two  pounds  of  weight.     Esti- 

lHating  the  weiijht  of  the  human  body  at  one  hundred  and  forty  poimdg, 

whom  lWi\  to  1500  grains  of  renal  parenchyma,  apart  from  the  eapsnle,  which 

Iktiot  counted,  are  sutheient  to  maintain  life.    This  would  amount  to  about 

[cinHhird  or  one-fourth  of  the  nomnal  organ,     Surg'icallvj  therefore,  it  is 

||K)sable  to  remove  a  large  part  of  the  kidney,  the  remaining  portion  still 

*  Mwtaitig  iU  function;   and  in  partial  destruction  of  the  renal  tissue  it  is 

n«t  nect»ssan*  N»  remove  the  whole  organ,  and  we  ean  be  satisfied  with  a  par- 
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}ht.  Oi.— H«aUiik  of  Wound  of  Liver,  Tentli  Da^.  a,  rounjs  eonneetiTd  tlasu^;  &, 
lifpr'aMii*  M  tb«  marElQ  ot  tb«  woudJ,  tthowlng  tuty  degeiierAtloa,  and  iDflltrated  wltli 
rvd  «iid  while  blood' corptific Lea.     iHartnack  3,  oc.   Ul.)     {TiUmaniu.y 

tJtl  eicisioD,  especially  if  the  condition  of  the  other  kidney  ia  not  known, 
Ptrtiai  excision  may  become  necessary  in  injuries  of  this  organ,  in  circum- 

ribed  abscesses,  and  non-m&lignant  ttraiors.  Successful  partial  nephrec- 
W  liii  best  done  by  Hcrczl,  Ktiminell,  James  Israel,  and  others.  Sueeess- 
fwrtial  nephrectomies  have  usually  been  performed  for  circumscribed 
DJkmnutoiy  afTections,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  defect 

iffpajit!d  in  part,  at  least,  by  regeneration  to  the  same  extent  as  in  the 
5l>eriiTii>nta  on  animals. 


CENTRAL   XEBVOrS    SYSTEM. 

The  central  nervous  system  is?  built  up  partly  from  the  mesoblast  and 
irtly  from  the  epiblat^t.  The  steUate  and  spider-shaped  cells  are  derived 
cm  the  mesijblastf  while  the  neuroglia  and  the  nerve-cells  proper  spring 
^m  the  neuroblast,  a  part  of  the  epiblast,  which,  in  the  embry^o,  is  located 
the  middle  axis.     The  neuroglia  represent  channels  of  nutrition, 
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which  are  formed  only  at  a  time  when  the  neuroblastic  tissues  have  r«ichrd 
the  height  of  their  development.    The  mesobkstie  portion  of  the  htmn  tod 
spinal  cord  does  not  increase  during  the  healing  of  a  wound  of  these  ptrta* 
In  pathological  conditions^  however,  as  in  cages  of  multiple  sclerosis,  the 
stellate  and  spider-shaped  elements  proliferate  so  actively  that  the  nefve- 
cells  are  completely  displaced  by  the  new  product    Many  authors  have  ei- 
pressed  their  doubts  as  to  the  pogaibility  of  regeneration  of  bniin*tigsue  after 
injury  or  disease,  while  others  have  gone  to  the  opposite  extreme  and  claim 
that  complete  repair  can  take  place  in  cases  of  extensive  defects,    Yoit  claimt 
that  in  pigeons  he  has  observed  complete  restoration  of  both  struct ui«  and 
function  after  extirpation  of  the  entire  cerebriun*    Vitzow  destroyed  the 
occipital  lobes  in  monkeys  and  found  that  vision  which  was  completely  4e* 
itroyed  was  gradually  restored.    Histological  examination  proved  that  the 
restoration  of  sight  was  due  to  production  of  new  nerve-cells  and  ^htm* 
Tedeschi  is  somewhat  skeptical  on  the  subject  of  repair  of  large  defects  of 
the  central  nervous  system.    He  produced  wounds  in  the  cortex  of  anunala. 
As  the  immediate  consequence  of  the  injury  degeneration  and   limiti'd 
necrosis  followed,    Uoweverj  in  a  short  time  a  limited  process  of  repair  «iafl 
initiated  in  the  adjacent  tissue.    The  endothelial  cell  fonued  capillaries  and 
the  neuroglia  glia  tissue,  which  constituted  the  main  portion  of  the  icar. 
Karyokinetic  figures  were  seen  in  some  of  the  ganglia-cells,  and  later  nenre- 
fibres  were  also  found  in  the  scar,  showing  that  a  limited  process  of  repair 
followed  the  primary  degeneraticin.    While  large  defects  are  not  repaired, 
the  regenerative  capacity  of  the  nen^ous  elements  cannot  be  doubted,  and 
such  a  doubt  would  come  in  conflict  with  a  general  law.     Hegeneratioii  of 
the  cerebral  nervous  system  comprises  the  production  of  new  gmnglia-odb 
and  neuroglia,  the  latter  consisting  of  a  fine  net*work,  sometimes  of  nerrota* 
at  others  of  basic,  substance.    During  the  healing  of  every  wound  of  the  brain 
the  observer  can  satisfy  himself  that  the  neuroglia  possesses  a  high  capacity 
of  reproduction^  as  well-marked  karyokinetic  changes  can  be  seen  during 
the  first  twenty-four  hours  after  injury.    The  new  cells  are  very  abundint, 
and  arrange  themselves  in  groups.    More  difficult  is  the  demonstration  of 
the  same  changes  tn  the  ganglia-cells,  but  Mondino  (1880)  and  Coen  (1S87) 
have  given  descriptions  of  these  cells  which  leave  no  further  doubt  that  they 
also  multiply  by  karj'okinesis-    Klebs  has  also  observed  karyokinetic  figun'^ 
in  the  nuclei  of  ganglia*cells  during  the  repair  of  injuries  of  the  brain.    In 
the  embryo,  increase  of  ganglm-cclls  by  karyokinesis  has  been  witnessed  by 
Pfit*ner,  Uekoff,  Rauber,  Merk,  and  Cattani.    It  is  tme  that  bmin  wound* 
heal  with  some  defects,  but  this  applies  to  extensive  injuries  in  which  tht* 
regenentiv©  capacity  of  the  brain-substance  is  not  equal  to  the  emergency; 
hence,  only  a  part  of  the  defect  is  repaired,    Klebs  gives  an  accurate  account 
of  his  examination  on  the  reparative  process  in  two  cases  of  brain  injury: 
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one  recent,  the  other  of  long  standing.  Microscopical  examination  of  the 
tissues  from  the  seat  of  injury  in  both  cases  showed  that  new  tissue  had  been 
produced.  He  found  many  new  cells  from  the  neuroglia  which  he  is  inclined 
to  believe  may  functionally  take  the  place  of  ganglia-cells.  The  same  author 
made  numerous  experiments  on  young  animals  for  the  purpose  of  studjring 
the  process  of  healing  in  wounds  of  the  brain.  With  an  aseptic  needle  the 
brain  was  punctured.  No  symptoms  followed  the  injury.  The  brain  was 
examined  from  two  to  four  days  after  puncture;  only  slight  meningeal 
hamorrhage.  The  needle-track  in  the  brain  not  closed.  Mitotic  changes 
were  found,  not  in  the  cells  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  puncture, 
but  in  the  cells  corresponding  to  from  the  second  to  the  fifth  row  from  it. 
In  the  same  place  were  found  an  accumulation  of  resting  nuclei.  Mitotic 
cell-proliferation  of  injured  ceils  was  found  completed  on  the  fourth  day. 
Ganglia-cells  undoubtedly  increase  in  number  in  the  same  manner.  He 
found  no  leucocytes  in  the  brain,  and  believes  that  those  that  must  have 
been  present  had  been  appropriated  as  food  by  the  cells  which  had  under- 
gone karyokinetic  changes.  The  gray  matter  of  the  surface  of  the  brain  is 
composed  of  numerous,  but  exceedingly  small,  cells,  and  their  numerous  con- 
nections would  indicate  great  reproductive  capacity. 

Peripheral  Nerves. — When  Cruikshank  suggested  the  possibility  of  re- 
storing physiological  function  in  a  divided  nerve  by  suturing,  his  contem- 
poraries regarded  the  suggestion  as  an  absurdity.    Since  that  time  the  sub- 
ject of  nerve-regeneration  lias  engaged  the  attention  of  some  of  the  best 
men  in  the  profession,  and  from  the  knowledge  which  has  thus  accumulated 
it  is  safe  to  repeat  the  statement  made  by  Van  Lair  recently,  that  "the  sur- 
geon who  neglects  to  suture  a  divided  nerve  commits  the  same  mistake  as  he 
who  neglects  to  reduce  a  fracture  or  fails  to  unite  a  divided  tendon."    Re- 
jreiK-ration  of  a  nerve  takes  place  exclusively  from  preexisting  nerve-fibres. 
Miwaiirrs  sheath  isolates  the  nerve-fibre  so  thoroughly  from  the  mesoblast 
that  it  would  be  almost  impossible  for  the  latter  to  take  any  direct  or  active 
part  in  the  regeneration  of  the  former.    The  neurol)lasts  from  which  tissue- 
proliferation  takes  place  are  found  \vithin  the  nerve-sheath.     Confluence  of 
the  new  nerve-elements  within  the  neurolemma  does  not  take  place,  as,  ac- 
cording to  Cattani,  they  receive  envelopes  from  the  medulla.     The  part 
plaved  i)y  the  cells  of  the  sheath  of  Schwann  in  the  regeneration  of  nerves 
has  become  to  be  a  moot  question.    Von  Bungner,  Galrotti  and  Levi,  Ziegler 
anj  von  Wieting  have  claimed  that  these  cells  are  a  kind  of  neuroblast  the 
protoplasm  of  which  gives  origin  to  parts  of  the  new  axis-cylinders.    Kolster 
and  Huber  traced  the  formations  of  the  myelin  in  tlie  regenerating  nerve 
to  differentiation  in  the  protoplasm  of  Schwann's  cells,  wliile  others  main- 
tained that  the  myelin-sheath  grows  down  simultaneously  with  the  axis- 
cvlinders.     Section  of  a  motor  fibre  is  at  once  followed  bv  dejieneration  of 
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the  motor  terminal  part;    hence,  degeneration  and  regeneration  in  the 
divided  nene  and  the  muscles  supplied  by  it  ai^  parallel  processes.    Degen- 
eration and  regeneration  have  been  studied  in  nerves  that  were  stretched, 
lacerated,  or  completely  cut  across,  and  the  histological  processes  were  found 
almost  identical  in  all  of  these  conditions.    The  study  of  degenerative  and 
regenerative  processes  side  by  side  in  injured  nerves  has  thrown  much  light . 
upon  their  minute  anatomy.    The  medullated  peripheral  nerve-fibres  is  com- 
posed essentially  of  Schwann's  sheath,  the  axis-cylinder,  and  a  fluid  which 
appears  as  a  periaxial  layer.    Klebs  looks  upon  this  fluid  as  a  sort  of  nervous 
endolymph,  which,  by  virtue  of  its  great  mobility,  takes  part  in  the  nutri- 
tion of  the  nerve.    The  space  which  contains  the  fluid,  being  between  the 
axis-cylinder  and  the  sheath,  serves  not  only  the  purpose  of  a  channel  for 
the  fluid,  but  also  for  the  dissemination  of  movable  element.^j, — as,  for  in- 
stance, migration-corpuscles.     Leucocytes  are  only  present  in  any  consid- 
erable numbers  in  pathological  conditions.    Schwann's  sheath  is  composed 
of  connective  tissue.     The  large  oval  nuclei,  containing  each  one  or  two 
shining  nucleoli,  which  are  attached  to  its  inner  side,  are  the  neuroblast?. 
It  is  aayet  not  definitely  settled  whether  the  portion  of  nerve  between  two 
of  Banviers  constrictions  is  composed  of  one  or  more  cells.    Keclus  accepts 
Banvier's  theory,  that  the  new  nerve-elements  originate  from  the   axis- 
cylinder  of  the  central  end,  and  generally  from  Kanviers  ring  nearest  the 
section.     A  single  myelin-fibre  is  produced  here,  or  an  axis-cylinder  which 
later  is  enveloped  by  myelin.    From  this  tube  new  tubes  are  formed,  finally, 
from  twenty-five  to  forty  in  number,  which  approach  the  peripheral  end, 
insinuate  themselves  into  empty  Schwann's  sheaths  or  the  spaces  ])etween 
them.    Klebs  is  inclined  to  accept  the  view  that  such  a  space  is  represented 
by  one  cell,  and  if  several  nuclei  are  ))resent  they  are  the  product  of  nuclear 
segmentation.    The  nuclei  inu^t  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  peripheral  nerve- 
cells.    The  specific  functional  contents  of  a  nerve-fibre  are  the  axis-cylinder, 
the  endolymph,  and  medulla.    The  first  two  are  continuous  with  the  neigh- 
boring elements,  f)ut  not  so  the  medullary  sheath.    The  medullary  sheath  is 
a  very  complicated  structure.    The  ma.v^es  of  fat  are  held  together  and  are 
inclosed  by  a  frame-work  of  keratin.      Finer  keratin-threads  unite  both 
sheaths  in  the  form  of  Oolgi's  spirals,  which  are  present  in  the  funnels  of 
Schmidt-Lautermann's    medullary    spaces:     besides,    numerous    transverse 
threads  are  strung  out  in  zigzag-shape  between  the  sheaths.    The  constituent 
parts  of  the  medullary  ])ortion  of  the  nerve-fibre  can  disappear  separately; 
if  the  medullary  fat  is  removed  by  absorption,  the  keratin  frame-work  be- 
comes visible:   a  condition  which  is  present  during  the  early  stages  of  neu- 
ritis parenchymatosa.     If  the  keratin  frame-work  is  dissolved,  the  fat  ap- 
pears in  drops,  as  can  be  seen  during  the  degeneration  of  a  nerve  after  sec- 
tion.   The  axis-cylinder  is  a  preexisting  structure,  which,  however,  can  be 
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only  distinctly  outlined  against. the  medullary  sheath  and  endolymph  by 
post-mortem  influences.  Its  structure,  in  the  larger  meduUated  fibres  at 
least,  is  not  simple,  but  is  composed  of  fine  fibrillse,  held  together  by  an 
amorphous,  gelatinous  substance.  Physiologically,  this  part  of  the  nerve 
must  be  regarded  as  a  complex  of  different  conductors,  which  only  diflEer  by 
thcquaUties  of  motility  and  sensibility.  Regeneration  of  a  peripheral  nerve- 
fibre  is  a  regular  typical  process,  as  far  as  it  serves  as  a  substitute  for  lost 
elements  of  a  nerve.  The  process  resembles  the  physiological  growth  of  a 
nerrc,  which  always  occurs  only  in  connection  with  the  central  nervous  sys- 
tem. If  the  separation  between  the  nerve-ends  exceeds  an  inch,  restoration 
of  its  continuity  without  assistance  cannot  take  place.  In  such  an  event  the 
ends  become  bulbous,  the  medullary  substance  in  the  distal  portion  under- 
goes degeneration,  and  the  axis-cylinder  becomes  more  and  more  indistinct. 
The  same  changes  take  place  in  the  nerve-ends  after  amputation.    When  a 


Fig.  49.— Tubular  Suture  of  Van  Lair  with  Decalclfled-Bone  Tube.    Transverse  Sec- 
tion, a,  concentric  fissures;    b,  radiating  fissures;    c,  central  canal,  showing  new  nerve- 

nerve  is  simply  divided  and  there  is  no  loss  of  substance,  the  ends  remaining 
in  close  contact,  function  is  established  in  a  remarkably  short  time.  In  two 
instances  Gluek  observed  perfect  function  within  twenty-four  hours.  He 
concludes  that  the  granulation-tissues  must  have  been  the  means  of  conduc- 
tion in  these  cases.  In  his  experiments  on  the  sciatic  nerve  in  fowls,  where 
he  divided  the  nerve  and  immediately  sutured  with  catgut,  function  was  re- 
stored in  from  fifty  to  eighty-six  hours.  Waller  and  Van  Lair  are  of  the 
opinion  that  regeneration  proceeds  entirely  from  the  proximal  end.  Ac- 
cording to  Van  Lair,  the  zone  of  proliferation  extends  one  and  one-half  to 
two  and  one-half  centimetres  above  the  divided  end,  and  the  new  material  is 
principally  furnished  by  the  cortical  tubes.  The  young  fibres  may  attain  a 
length  of  from  one  to  even  six  centimetres;  beyond  this  distance  they  require 
the  support  of  empty  nen'e-sheaths.  If  such  a  support  is  not  present  the 
Dew  fibres  cease  to  grow  and  undergo  atrophy.    When  there  is  a  space  be- 
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tween  the  severed  nerve-emls,  the  fibres  eaaily  penetrate  through  the  cict^J 
tricial  tissue  as  long  as  it  is  embryonal.    Upon  this  observation  are  bis 
the  experiments  of  Van  Lair^  who  secured  union  between  neire-ends  widelj 
separated  by  interposing  between  them  a  decalified-bone  tube,  the  new  nerre- 
fibres  following  the  Haversian  canal  or  the  fissures  caused  by  absorption. 

By  Van  Lair's  method  a  distance  of  six  to  seven  centimetrea  haa  been 
successfnlly  bridged.  The  time  required  in  the  repair  of  such  large  deftcti 
depends  on  the  age  of  the  patient^ — from  three  to  eight  months.  Colaganti 
claims  that  degeneration  of  the  peripheral  end  only  extends  as  far  as  the 
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Plf.  M.—Nerre- fibre  la  m  SUte  of  Re^PneraUon  Plftf  to  S«V€titr  Hour*  *ft*T  In- 
JUfT,  A,  proUferftlloD  of  neurdblAAU^  H,  spkndl?  cell.  «blcti«  bocomtpjt  cuci fluent  wttb 
■Imllftr  c«IIb  ftam  both  sidei.  uail«A  tbe  uvrv^-flbrt^ii:  C\  rows  of  cpindle  €«tt^.  formiog 
kdi7#11ii.Lg  ii«nr*^Dbre«;    £>*  rouog  a^ peloid  c^Ww,  formed  from  nticLei  of  aeurotemiii«. 

next  Banvier  ring,  while  Tizzoni  found  that  degeneration  extends  from  the 
&eat  of  injury  in  both  directionSj  only  that  it  is  more  marked  on  the  distal 
side.    Most  of  the  recent  writers  on  the  subject  assert  that  when  a  piece 
the  nerve  is  resected  the  entire  nerve  on  the  distal  side  undergoes  degener 
tion,  while,  if  the  nerve  is  only  divided  and  the  ends  are  Immediately  entured," 
at  least  a  number  of  the  nerve-Hbres  retain  their  integrity.    Gichhorst  ani|^ 
othert,  who  have  made  regeneration  of  the  nerves  a  special  stndy,  are  of  tfadfl 
opinion  that  the  nerve-fibres  of  both  ends  participate  in  the  proeegs  of  repair, 
and  that  refreneration  commcnecA  with  degeneration.     Eiehhorst  believe* 
that  regeneration  takes  place  exclnsively  by  splitting  of  the  axi&*cylinder 
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Ithk  Sch warning  sheath,  so  that  the  latter  in  the  course  of  time  becomes 
ied  with  the  product  of  proliferation.  Continuity  is  restored  by  the 
ntrai  fibrils  being  pushed  outward  through  the  cicatrix  to  meet  the  periph- 
m\^  and  coalescence  follows.  Beneke,  on  the  other  hand,  traced  the  origin 
of  tlie  Bew  fibres  to  protoplaFm  of  the  neuroblasts,  which  are  transformed 
into  delicate  fibrils,  which  become  surrounded  by  a  coating  of  myelin :  tlie 
htire  medulla.  It  is  more  probable  that  regeneration  of  a  nerve  takes  place 
\j  the  latter  method.  After  a  trauma  reproduction  of  the  a:xis-cylinder  al- 
¥syifoUows.  According  to  a  number  of  inYestigatorg  who  have  studied  this 
Bobject,  several  axis-cylinders  are  formed  within  each  Schwann  sheath^  each 


Jhw,  SL — ^LODsiludlCLal  Section  through  Nerve  Twenty-ono  Days  alter  Injury,  show- 
jAI  UfCuilftted   a  ad    Non-medullali^d    Nerre- fibres   wltli    Round    Q^IH    between    tbem. 

©f  thich  ia  surrounded  by  a  separate  medullary  sheath.  It  is  difficult  to 
••OBtain  whether  these  new  fibres,  growing  out  of  one  of  the  old  fibres,  again 
hmm^  united  some  distance  toward  the  periphery,  or  whether  they  remain 
isolit^  to  their  point  of  peripheral  distribution.  After  nerve-section  the 
wii-c^vlinder  iwellB  at  the  cut  end  and  becomes  striated;  this  sweUingj  how- 
'*?r,  is  not  an  active  process,  but  the  result  of  imbibition  of  stagnant  cndo- 
The  longitudinal  striations  and  formation  of  vacuoles  which  have 
Ifscribed  by  Tlxzoni  are  due  to  the  same  cause.  The  gronular  appear- 
ifice  !9  brought  about  by  disintegration  of  the  fibrillas*  The  old  a.xia-cylinder 
bi^ks  down  into  isolated  fragments,  which,  in  part  at  least,  are  removed  by 
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loucocytes,  which  at  this  time  have  made  their  appearance.  With  such  ex- 
tensive destructive  changes  in  the  axis-cylinder  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how 
regeneration  of  this  structure  could  take  place  in  the  manner  described  by 
Kichliorst.  The  only  histological  elements  within  the  fibre-sheath  exempt 
from  degeneration  are  the  nuclei  of  the  inner  surface  of  the  sheath,  the  neu- 
roblasts, and  from  these  regeneration  takes  place. 

At  the  seat  of  regeneration  the  nerve  is  enlarged  from  the  accumulation 
of  the  products  of  tissue-proliferation  within  the  neurolemma-sheaths. 

The  first  stage  of  regeneration  of  a  nerve  is  initiated  by  multiplication 
of  the  neuroblasts  and  increase  of  protoplasm.  The  nuclei  increase  to  double 
their  normal  size  and  then  divide  into  two  or  more.  Division  of  nuclei  prob- 
ably takes  place  by  karyokinesis.  The  protoplasm  is  granular,  and  is  stained 
a  reddish  color  with  neutral  picrocarmin.  The  nerve-fibre  originates  from 
the  protoplasm,  and,  according  to  Tizzoni,  in  the  form  of  separate  pieces, 
around  which  already  can  be  distinguished  a  medullar}'  sheath  and  trans- 
parent contents.  In  other  cases  there  may  be  a  direct  connection  between 
the  old  and  new  axis-cylinder.  Longitudinal  striation  of  the  axis-cylinder 
probably  takes  place  at  a  time  when  the  fibre  has  formed  a  direct  connection 
with  distant  parts,  the  seat  of  active  physiological  processes.  Leucocytes 
have  been  found  within  the  neurolemma  by  Tizzoni  and  Korybut-Daskiewicz, 
while  Neumann  denies  their  presence  in  this  locality.  Cattani  believes  that 
they  are  present  within  the  fibre-sheath  after  ner\e-stretching,  and  can  be 
found  as  far  as  the  motor  ganglia  of  the  cord.  Nerves  of  different  function, 
when  united,  will  undergo  repair  and  establish  useful  conductors  for  the 
transmission  of  nerAC- force.  The  late  l^ofessor  Gunn  established  the  cor- 
roi'tness  of  this  assertion  by  a  series  of  interesting  experiments  on  dogs. 
Early  functional  results  after  nerve-suture  are  often  fallacious,  as  the  func- 
tion attributeil  to  sutured  nerves  may  be  performed  by  other  nerves  which 
reach  over  such  areas:  and,  again,  the  peripheral  manifestation  may  be  the 
result  of  physical  oondiu  tinn  of  the  irritation,  and  apparent  motor  recoveries 
may  be  stimulated  by  :\w  ai  tion  of  nuis^los  othor  than  those  supplied  by  the 
sutured  nerve. 

NERVE-SI'TIRE. 

NiTM'^suture  %\as  !:rsi  perfornud  by  Baudens  in  1S36.  with  negative 
resv/.:.  Tho  pr-Hoduri^  was  ro\iw^:  by  Nolator.  in  1S63,  and  the  following 
vt'ar  by  l^^nji^r.  The  !:rst  o: -t^^r.-.:ions  \wrt  made  with  fine-silk  sutures, 
\ih:vh  wtTt^  r.::  oi:t  short,  iwA  sv.* -vi|uoiit!y  oamo  away  by  suppuration. 
Failures  will  Ovwwionn'.'.y  folbnv  *  :h  primary  and  secondary  nerve-suture 
in  sp::e  »"f  jrood  c  ar:a::  v..  as  <i:i  ;;  rtsv/.:s  iiiay  bo  due  to  secondary  degen- 
enrivMi  o:  motor  r.trvt-^-*.!>  h\  :tu  v  :>:.  as  was  su^rirested  by  Willard.  0. 
Wi't^T  ao,v-^.^l  tht   v.riv.rj  .  f  tho  'urv* -vr.«'s  by  pdfsing  the  sutures,  not 
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through  the  nerve-substance,  but  only  through  the  connective  tissue  sur- 
rounding the  nerve:  the  paraneural  suture.  Experience,  however,  has  shown 
that  transfixion  of  the  nerve-ends  by  the  sutures  does  not  give  rise  to  pain, 
and  does  not  interfere  with  the  normal  reparative  processes,  and  at  the  same 
time.  1)}*  resorting  to  this  direct  method  of  suturing,  more  perfect  coaptation 
issecuml.  In  the  case  of  large  nerves,  it  is  advisable  to  reenforce  the  direct 
<utures  with  a  number  of  paraneural  sutures.  The  best  material  for  the, su- 
tures is  aseptic  catgut.  An  ordinary  sewing-needle  with  a  dull  point  is  pref- 
erable to  a  surgical  needle,  as  it  is  more  sure  to  pass  through  the  nerve 
without  injuring  the  fibres. 

From  one  to  three  direct  sutures,  according  to  the  size  of  the  nerve,  are 
applied,  and  from  three  to  six  paraneural  sutures.  The  needle  is  passed 
straight  through  the  nerve  on  each  side,  one-eighth  to  one-fourth  of  an  inch 
from  the  ends,  and  care  must  be  exercised,  in  tying  the  sutures,  to  bring  the 
cut  surfaces  in  accurate  apposition,  and  not  to  tie  the  sutures  too  tightly. 


Fig.  :.2.— N>rv«-suture.  showing  Application  of  Direct  and  Paraneural  Sutures. 

aslivddiii^  so  the  ncrve-ciids  are  liable  to  become  displaced  by  overlapping. 
Intyin«r  the  paraneural  sutures  the  necessary  precautions  must  bo  taken  to 
prt'M'iit  the  margins  of  the  sheath  from  insinuating  themselves  between  the 
nmo-mcls. 

Primary  Nerve-suture. — A  primary  nerve-suture  is  one  used  to  unite 

a  mrvj'  imnuMliatcly  or  soon  after  the  injury  has  occurred,  and  before  any 

'k'HiKTiitivc  cliangcs  have  taken  ])lace.     Tt  should  always  be  resorted  to  in 

the  treatment  (»f  accidental  wounds  where  one  or  more  nerves  have  been 

<livi(]e(],  also  where  in  operations  a  nerve  has  been  divided  accidentally,  and, 

finally,  in  cases  where  a  neurectomy  for  pathological  conditions  cannot  be 

avoided.     Tlie   results  after   primary  suture  have   been   very   satisfactory. 

Bruns  has  collected  71  cases  from  different  sources,  and  in  more  than  33  per 

cent,  of  the  number  function  was  restored.    As  suppuration  in  a  wound  where 

a  none  has  been  sutured  would,  in  all  probability,  cause  tearing  out  of  the 

sutures  and  displacement  of  the  nerve-ends,  it  is  of  the  greatest  practical 
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importance  to  secure  for  such  wounds  an  aeeptic  condition  and  to  obtain 
primary  union  throughout^  and  consequently  no  proTision  for  drainao:e 
should  be  made.  If  the  woimd-surfaces  cannot  be  approximated,  and  a 
greater  or  less  space  has  to  fill  up  by  granulation,  a  bundle  of  catgut-threads 
can  be  used  for  a  capillary  drain,  in  order  to  avoid  tension  from  the  aecu- 
mutation  of  blood  or  the  primary  wound-secretion. 

Secondary  Nerve-suture* — "WTicn  a  divided  nerve  fails  to  unite,  the  ends 
become  bulbous,  are  usually  found  imbedded  in  a  mass  of  cicatricial  tissue, 
and  separated  from  each  other  from  one  to  two  or  more  inches.  The  bulb- 
ous enlargement  of  the  proximal  end  remains  permanently  and  is  often  a 
useful  guide  to  the  nerve  in  cases  requiring  secondary  nerve-suture*  Func- 
tion below  the  point  of  division  is  completely  lost;  the  distal  portion  of  the 
nerve  itself,  being  no  longer  in  connection  with  the  central  nervous  systeiCt 
undergoes  degeneration,  and  the  muscles  supplied  by  the  injured  nerve  be- 
come atrophic  and  useless.  The  reuniting  of  gucb  a  nerve  is  done  by  the 
secondary  suture.  Experience  has  shown  that  function  can  be  restored  by 
this  procedure  years  after  the  injury.  Jessop  vivified  the  nerve-ends  and 
applied  sutures  nine  years  after  injury  of  the  median  nerve,  and  reatored 
function.  Ijangenbeck  sutured  the  sciatic  nerve  two  years  after  division; 
sensation  returned  in  three  days,  and,  later,  motion.  As  a  rule,  sensibilitv 
returns  first  after  nerve-suture,  followed  considerably  later  by  restoration 
of  motor  function.  The  most  speedy  restoration  of  function^  both  sensory 
and  motor,  after  secondary  suture  is  reported  by  Tillaux,  He  operated  on 
the  median  nerve  three  years  after  division.  The  ends  were  found  imbedded 
in  a  cicatrix  and  separated  from  each  other  four  centimetres.  The  ends 
were  vivified  and  sutured.  He  claimed  that  phyFiologicol  function  waa  re- 
stored completely  three  hours  after  the  operation.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
of  the  ultimate  recovery  of  nerve-function  in  this  c^se,  but  that  this  should 
have  been  attained  in  three  hours  appears  next  to  impossible.  Enough  has 
been  said  to  show  that  secondary  nerve-suture  can  be  resorted 'to  w^ith  good 
prospects  of  success  years  after  an  injury,  but  for  wcll*known  reasons  it 
should  not  be  postponed  after  it  has  become  evident  that  union  has  failed 
to  talte  place.  Unnecessary  delay  is  dangerous,  because  when  a  nerve  hns 
become  permanently  disconnected  from  the  central  nervous  system  muscular 
degeneration  goes  hand  in  hand  with  degeneration  of  the  distal  portion  of 
the  nen'c,  and,  the  longer  the  operation  is  delayed,  the  greater  the  length 
of  time  required  to  complete  the  regeneration  of  the  nerve  and  the  muscles. 
The  first  secondarv^  nerve-suture  was  made  by  N^laton  in  18G5.  In  Ger- 
many the  first  operation  was  made  by  Gustav  Simon  in  1876,  and  he  was 
followed  by  Langenbeck  the  following  year.  In  188-1  Bruns  found  33  re- 
corded cases,  and  in  24  of  this  nimiber  the  result  was  satisfactory.  As  a 
rule,  sensation  returned  gradually  in  from  two  to  four  weeks,  while  motion 
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did  not  return  mitil  three. weeks  to  three  months  after  the  operation.  Com- 
plete restoration  of  function  was  seldom  completed  until  half  a  year  to  one 
year  after  the  operation.  As  in  cases  which  require  secondary  suture  the 
nerve-ends  are  sealed  with  a  mass  of  cicatricial  tissue,  it  is  always  necessary 
to  resect  the  ends,  after  which  the  sutures  are  applied  in  the  same  manner 
as  in  primary  nerve-suture.  Both  nerve-ends  must  be  freed  from  all  cica- 
tricial adhesions  before  approximation  is  attempted,  and,  if  this  cannot 
be  readily  done  on  account  of  previous  retraction,  both  ends  are  carefully 
stretched  and  sufficient  elongation  secured  so  as  to  prevent  any  tension  upon 
the  sutures.  A  great  deal  can  be  done  to  prevent  tension  by  placing  the 
limb  in  such  a  position  as  will  relax  the  nerve;  for  instance,  flexion  of  the 
hand  and  forearm  in  suturing  the  ulnar,  median,  or  musculo-spiral,  and 
flexion  of  the  leg  and  extension  of  thigh  after  reuniting  the  sciatic.  The 
position  of  the  limb  most  favorable  for  the  union  of  a  sutured  nerve  is  best 
secured  by  a  plaster-of-Paris  dressing,  which  is  allowed  to  remain  not  only 
till  the  external  wound  is  healed,  but  until  the  nerve  has  firmly  united. 
When  a  nerve  has  suffered  a  considerable  loss  of  substance  at  the  seat  of  in- 
jury it  is  often  found  impossible  to  bring  their  ends  in  contact  by  nerve- 
stretching  and  position  of  limb,  and  in  such  cases  restoration  of  continuity 
becomes  an  exceedingly  difficult  task. 

Leti^vant  suggested  that  the  defect  in  such  cases  should  be  corrected 
by  a  neuroplastic  operation.  He  proposed  that  a  flap  should  be  taken  from 
each  end  sufficiently  long  that,  when  turned  toward  each  other,  they  could 
be  sutured  at  the  middle  of  the  defect,  thus  making  a  connecting  bridge  of 
nervc-tis.sue  between  the  separated  nerves.  (Fig.  53.)  As  could  be  expected, 
in  a  ea^e  where  he  performed  this  operation  the  result  was  negative.  In  a 
a^  operated  on  by  Tillmanns  after  this  method,  partial  restoration  of  func- 
tion was  established  three  and  a  half  months  after  the  operation.  The  suc- 
t^'ss  in  this  case  was  probably  not  the  result  of  conduction  of  nerve-force 
alonjr  the  fibres  of  the  flaps,  but  the  production  of  new  fibres  across  the  gap, 
perhaps  through  the  tissues  composing  the  temporary  bridge.  The  same 
"author  devised  for  a  similar  class  of  cases  what  he  calls  cross-sutures  (Fig. 
•^4).  where  the  nerves  are  cut  at  a  different  level  and  the  ends  separated  too 
far  for  any  direct  method,  suitable  in  the  median  and  musculo-cutaneous  in 
the  arm  or  the  median  and  cubital  nerve  in  the  forearm.  The  two  lonfjer 
pnds  are  united  by  direct  suture  and  the  shorter  ones  grafted  into  the  ad- 
joininiT  trunk.  The  success  of  this  operation  is  based  on  the  physiological 
law  of  the  conductibility  of  nerve-fibres.  This  operation  has  resulted  suc- 
cessfully in  a  number  of  instances  in  the  human  subject.  From  his  experi- 
ments on  animals,  Gluck  came  to  the  conclusion  that  nerve-defects  could 
h  corrected  by  transplantation  of  nerves;  that  is,  inserting  a  piece  of  nerve 
from  an  animal,  corresponding  in  size  to  the  nerve  to  be  reunited,  ))etween 


FIC'  Si— Cro«i-»iitiur«,    1.  The  «&d«  A  B  moA  V  B  mr*  Um  f«r  iipvrt  fa  ^  cutnrfd; 
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tion  from  the  ficrve'Cndfi.  It  is  probtble  that  the  methods  of  nenre-] 
tton  deviNHl  tiv  Ix^tic'vant  aod  Glaek  are  uR^ful  in  nnm fling  R*}iiinitrf1  ner 
in  the  mm^  matmer  as  the  suiurt  a  diMatwe  of  eatjnit  Piis?g<*«t€d* 
The  interponlioii  of  an  aseptic^  ah^or^mhlc  fiibetarice  lil 
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or  nerv€-tis6ue  serves  as  a  temporary  scaffolding  for  the  products  of  tissue- 
proliferation  from  the  nerve-ends,  which  at  the  same  time  determines  the 
direction  for  the  new  material,  providing  the  shortest  route  to  meet  the  same 
material  from  the  other  side.  When  catgut  is  employed  two  or  three  sutures 
are  used,  so  that  the  combined  size  of  the  strings  will  at  least  approximately 
correspond  to  the  size  of  the  nerve.  Van  Lair,  who  believes  that  regenera- 
tion of  a  nerve  takes  place  exclusively  from  the  proximal  end,  resected  a  piece 
of  the  sciatic  nerve  in  dogs,  and  then  sutured  both  ends  of  the  nerve  to  the 
ends  of  a  decalcified-bone  tube,  which  in  length  corresponded  to  the  section 
of  nerve  removed.  From  the  results  of  his  experiments,  ten  in  number,  he 
became  satisfied  that  continuity  of  the  nerve  was  restored  by  the  new  nerve- 
fibres  from  the  proximal  end  growing  into  the  tunnel,  bridging  the  defect  in 
a  comparatively  short  time,  as  they  had  no  resistance  to  overcome,  and 
uniting  with  the  end  of  the  nerve  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  tube.  It  ap- 
pears to  the  author  that  this  method  of  overcoming  the  difficulties  of  re- 
imiting  nerve-ends  widely  apart  is  not  only  an  ingenious  procedure,  but,  if 
applied  in  practice,  promises  better  results  than  any  other  method  hereto- 
fore proposed.  In  certain  cases  where  the  distal  end  cannot  be  found,  or 
where  the  separation  is  so  great  that  none  of  the  methods  of  approximation 
so  far  devised  hold  out  any  inducements  of  a  successful  issue,  L6tievant  sug- 
gested the  idea  of  grafting  the  central  end  upon  the  intact  trunk  of  a  neigh- 
boring nerve.  This  operation  failed  in  his  hands,  but  Tillaux  and  Tillmanns, 
slightly  modifying  the  method,  were  successful.  In  Tillmanns'  case  the 
ulnar  nerve  had  been  divided,  the  ends  were  found  separated  four  and  one- 
half  centimetres,  and  the  proximal  end  was  grafted  upon  the  median  nerve. 
Sensation  returned  in  a  month,  and  by  using  electricity  and  massage  recov- 
ery was  complete  a  year  later.  Nerve-grafting,  as  advocated  by  Letievant, 
should  only  be  resorted  to  after  implantation  of  a  decalcified-bone  tube  be- 
tween the  nerve-ends  has  been  tried  and  proved  a  failure,  or  in  cases  where 
the  defect  is  very  extensive,  or,  finally,  if,  after  the  most  diligent  search,  the 
distal  end  cannot  be  found.  Restoration  of  function  does  not  always  follow 
after  the  continuity  of  a  nerve  has  been  restored  by  operative  measures. 
Ehrmann  has  reported  such  a  case.  The  radial  nerve  was  divided  below  the 
elbow  and  failed  to  unite.  Complete  paralysis  of  all  the  muscles  supplied 
by  this  nerve.  After  the  lapse  of  seven  months  the  nerve  was  exposed,  and 
the  ends,  which  were  five  centimetres  apart,  were  vivified  and  sutured. 
Seven  months  after  the  operation,  no  improvement.  The  nerve  was  again 
exposed  at  the  former  site  of  operation,  and  it  was  found  that  union  had 
taken  place,  but  the  nerve  was  compressed  by  a  firm  cicatrix  two  or  three 
centimetres  in  length.  The  nerve  was  relieved  from  its  imprisonment,  and 
when  the  faradic  current  was  applied  all  the  muscles  supplied  by  the  nerve 
responded.     Four  month*?  later,  complete  recovery.     This  case  reminds  us 
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of  the  importance  of  securing  healing  of  the  nerve  and  wound  with  as  little 
cicatricial  tissue  as  possible^  which  can  only  be  done  by  absolute  asepsis  and 
careful  attention  to  suturing  of  the  wound. 


CHAPTER  m. 

Dbqekebation.^ 

Dkoenbbation  is  the  counterpart  of  regeneration.  Regeneration  ia  an 
tctive  cellular  process  which  results  in  the  formation  of  new  tissue  within 
noinud  physiological  limits,  while  degeneration  consists  of  cell-changes 
which  lead  to  atrophy  or  complete  destruction  by  processes  in  which  the 
protoplasm  of  the  cells  takes  no  active  part.  Regeneration  is  an  active  build- 
ing-up process  in  which  the  products  of  tissue-proliferation  are  utilized  in 
the  formation  of  new  tissue  or  in  replacing  tissue  destroyed  by  injury  or  dis- 
eue.  On  the  other  hand,  degeneration  consists  in  the  waste  or  destmetion 
of  ezsting  tissue  by  inadequate  nutrition  or  noxious  extrinsic  influences 
vhieh  destroy  cell-life  and  activity.  It  is  proper  that  the  subject  of  degen- 
ention  should  be  discussed  after  the  student  has  familiarized  himself  with 
the  nature  and  histology  of  regeneration  and  before  he  begins  to  study  the 
ocnnplicated  processes  which  characterize  inflammation,  and  because,  in 
eroy  inflammation,  cell-destruction  is  a  constant  feature,  and  also  because 
tfaoe  is  no  inflammation  so  severe  but  what,  somewhere  in  the  ii^ected  field 
or  in  its  periphery,  attempts  at  repair  can  be  seen. 

Begeneration  is  characterized   by  karyokinesis, — ^great   cell-activity; 
degeneration  by  nuclear  fragmentation,  karyolysis,  and  cell-destruction. 

ATROPHY. 

The  simplest  form  of  degeneration  is  atrophy.    It  is  caused  by  defective 
Nutrition.    It  may  be  limited  to  isolated  cells,  a  part,  or  organ,  or  may  impli- 
^^tethe  entire  body,  according  to  the  extent  of  the  etiological  influences.    As 
^normal  condition,  it  is  seen  in  some  of  the  organs  of  the  body  after  periods 
of  high  physiological  activity,  and  is  then  known  as  involution-atrophy.    Gen- 
eral atrophy  attends  old  age,  and  follows  acute  and  wasting  diseases  and  any 
Sections  which  interfere  with  digestion,  absorption,  and  assimilation  of  food 
<3r  defective  food-supply,  and  is  then  called  marasmus.    Atrophy  from  pro- 
longed non-use  is  termed  inactivity-atrophy.    It  is  seen  most  frequently  as 
«ne  of  the  constant  results  in  advanced  cases  of  joint  tuberculosis.     In 
atrophy  the  macroscopical  and  microscopical  changes  are  more  of  a  quanti- 
tive  than  qualitative  nature,  the  essential  etiological  feature  consisting  of  a 
iefective  substitution  of  nutritive  material,  and  the  conditions  would  be  de- 
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Bcribed  more  correctly  if  the  term  aplasia  were  eubstituted  for  whit 
usually  understood  and  described  as  atrophy.  The  atrophy  of  fat-tissu<*  pr 
duced  by  the  withdrawal  of  food  in  animals  haa  been  studied  moit  carefullj 
by  Flemnimg,  who  ascertained  that  in  the  cells  deprived  of  their  fatty  con- 
tents in  this  nianner  an  active  multiplication  of  nuclei  and  productioa  of 
young  cells  takes  plaee  whereby  a  microscopical  picture  is  created  which  Tery 
much  reaembles  inflammatory  tisstjc.  Similar  observotittns  were  made  by 
Grawitz  and  his  pupils  in  atrophy  of  museles  and  nerves.  Kolliker  re^fdi 
the  giant  cells  in  the  myeloid  tissue  as  the  essential  agents  in  the  production 
of  atrophy  of  bone,  and  excavation  of  IJowship'g  lacuna.'  as  their  almost  »pe- 
cific  product,    Rustitzki  belieres  that  these  cells  secrete  an  add  sub 
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which  dissolves  the  earthy  constituents.  Atrophy  of  muselee  &ft€r  aectioii 
of  the  motor  nervea,  with  or  without  fat-fornuition,  can  reach  a  consider- 
able degree  after  a  few  months.  On  the  other  hand,  muscle-degeneration 
And  atrophy  the  result  of  ischsMnia  sets  in  within  a  very  few  days,  and 
leads  to  permanent  results,  as  has  been  shown  by  Volkmann,  Lescr,  and 
others.  This  form  of  muK^le-alrophy  ta  observed  most  frequent ly  in  conae- 
quence  of  bamiful  conBtriction  by  fixation  dressings  in  the  treatment  of 
fract tires,  but  has  also  been  seen  as  a  remote  consequence  of  cicatricial  con- 
traction, more  especially  after  extensive  burns  of  the  extremities.  Muscle* 
degeneration  fnjm  defective  blood-§upp1y  is  better  known  under  the  term 
tsclia^mic  j>araly?is,  (Fig.  55.)  Progressive  hemiatrophy  of  the  face  ia  gen* 
erally  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  trophoneurotic  disturbance. 
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CLOUDY   SWELLING. 

Degenerative  changes  in  the  protoplasm  of  living  cells  depend  largely 
on  modifications  of  their  albuminous  contents.  It  is  difficult  to  determine 
in  individual  instances  whether  such  modifications  are  caused  by  chemical  or 
physical  influences.  Bacteriological  investigations  have  opened  up  a  wide 
field  for  investigation  in  this  direction,  as  it  is  now  well  known  that  many 
cell-degenerations,  both  of  the  acute  and  chronic  type,  are  caused  by  toxic 
substances  eliminated  from  pathogenic  bacteria.  In  most  of  the  acute  in- 
fective diseases  cell-degeneration  in  different  parts  of  the  body  is  a  constant 
feature  and  produced  solely  by  toxins  elaborated  in  the  tissues  or  brought  in 
contact  with  them  through  the  medium  of  the  general  or  lymphatic  circula- 
tion. The  most  frequent  form  of  retrograde  tissue-metamorphosis  is  the 
cloudy  swelling,  known  also  as  albuminous  infiltration  or  metamorphosis, 
graniikr  degeneration,  and  parenchymatous  degeneration. 

The  parenchyma-cells  are  usually  affected  by  this  form  of  degeneration, 
and  hence  the  designation  "parenchymatous  degeneration."  The  con- 
nectiye  tissae,  if  affected,  does  not  show  the  pathological  conditions  as 
plainly.  The  organs  and  tissues  the  seat  of  cloudy  swelling  are  somewhat 
enlarged,  eoftened,  pale,  and  of  a  dirty-gray  color;  the  normal  outlines  of 
giandular  stmetures  obscured,  and  the  transparency  of  the  tissues  is  dimin- 
ished. Under  the  microscope  the  cells  exhibit  a  granular  appearance;  the 
granules  are  very  fine,  refract  light  feebly,  and  impart  to  the  cell-protoplasm 
a  dusty,  cloudy  appearance,  which,  in  the  muscle-fibre,  for  instance,  obscures 
the  nuclei  and  striations.  The  cells  are  enlarged,  their  form  irregular,  and 
outlines  ill  defined.  Acetic  acid  clears  up  the  ])rotoplasm,  and  the  nuclei 
become  more  distinct.  The  granules  are  degenerated  albuminous  products, 
which  are  dissolved  by  the  acetic  acid.  Cloudy  swelling  is  constantly  seen 
in  acute  infectious  diseases,  phosphorus  poisoning,  and  catarrhal  inflamma- 
tion. Cloudy  swelling  often  precedes  fatty  degeneration,  cell-death,  or  also 
proliferation. 

Virchow,  who  first  described  cloudy  swelling,  found  it  during  the  early 
?tage  of  parenchymatous  inflammation.  It  was  discovered,  however,  later, 
that  in  most  instances  it  is  present  in  patients  the  subjects  of  acute  infectious 
diseases,  in  organs  which  were  not  the  seat  of  inflammation.  The  textural 
chanires  in  the  protoplasm  of  the  cells  point  either  to  an  increased  supply 
of  albuminoid  substances  or  a  modification  (coagulation)  of  the  existing 
cell-contents  into  a  less  soluble  substance.  It  is  very  probable  that  in  inflam- 
mation the  former  and  in  acute  infectious  diseases  the  latter  process  takes 
place.  The  destructive  effect  of  toxins  on  cells  is  well  known,  and  we  can 
safely  assume  that  the  degree  of  parenchymatous  degeneration  is  determined 
largely  by  the  amount  and  vindence  of  the  toxins  which  are  brought  in  con- 
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tftct  with  the  cells,  in  this  respec^t  resembling  the  toxic  effects  of  phoe* 
phoniE. 

FATTY    DEGENERATION. 

An  advance  in  the  regressive  metamorphosis  of  cloudy  swelling  l«t^ 
to  fatty  degeneration.  In  fatty  degeneration  the  contours  of  the  granules 
are  more  sharply  defiDcd,  the  dusty  appearance  is  changed  into  a  dotted 
field,  the  groups  of  molecules  appear  clear  and^  when  dense,  present  an  tl* 
most  black  appearance.  (Fig.  5t>,)  These  granules  are  not  altered  albumen, 
but  fat^  which  takes  the  place  of  albumen.  In  acetic  acid  the  normal  oelU 
contents  are  cleared  up,  but  the  granules  remain  unchanged;  hence,  can  be 
seen  more  distinctly.  These  fat-molecules  are  soluble  in  ether.  The  gran- 
ules vary  much  in  size,  those  of  medium  size  corresponding  with  the  red 
blood  ^corpuscles.  If  the  degeneration  is  far  advanced,  these  gnmulee  cch 
fllesce  into  larger  masses,  and  crystals  make  their  appearance.    As  the  eeU* 


Fif .  St.— Fattr  DegeDeratloEi  of  tbp  HpArt-muBcle  in  Fernicloui  AuMntft.    Fkt 

Blnck  wtlb  OAmk  Add.    A,  fat- drop] etA. 

and  tisiuee  involved  in  the  fatty  degeneration  are  not  increased  in  aise  we 
have  no  reason  to  assume  that  preformed  fat  was  supplied,  but  are  forced  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  is  nn  intracellular  product.  In  degenerative  lipogene- 
sis  the  fat  is  probably  formed  from  the  constituents  of  the  cell,  which  stiffen 
gnve  protoplasmic  and  nuclear  lesions.  Lindemann  takes  it  for  granted  that 
fit  can  form  from  albumen,  although  Pfiiiger,  Hosenfeld,  and  others  take  an 
opposite  view.  Lindemann  lays  stress  on  the  formation  of  fats  from  pro- 
teida  by  bacteria,  as  is  supposed  to  be  the  ease  in  the  production  of  adi- 
pocere,  and  which  might  therefore  occur  in  infections.  As  pointed  out  by 
Taylor,  even  though  we  admit  that  fat  is  formed  in  degenerated  cells,  it  can 
itill  b€  claimed  that  it  i:^  a  chemical  product  from  carbon  compounds — sugart 
gljoogen,  glucosidt^  and  mucin — which  abound  in  cells  rather  than  ismsi 
the  proteids:  a  contingency  which  Lindemann  does  not  consider  soffi- 
eiontly.  Occasionally  fatty  degeneration  is  associated  with  the  formation  of 
S  filbttSSCfi  which  resembles  the  eoagulated  medulla  of  nerves  (myelin  de- 
This  combination  of  degenerative  proceisea  is  seen  meet  tr^ 
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quently  in  the  alveoli  of  the  lungs.     This  substance  is  probably  liberated 
lecithin,  which,  when  dissolved  in  water,  assumes  the  myelin  form.    If  the 
fatty  degeneration  is  far  advanced  and  extensive,  a  mass  is  formed  composed 
of  free  fat-globules,  remnants  of  protoplasm,  and  nuclei,  which  is  known  as 
fitty  detritus.    In  old  deposits  of  this  kind  fat-crystals — so-called  margaric- 
acid  needles — make  their  appearance.     Besides  these  delicate  soft  crystals 
plates  of  cholesterin  isolated  and  in  masses  mark  the  advanced  stage  of  the 
degenerative  process.    Fatty  degeneration  is  a  very  frequent  tissue-change. 
All  those  causes  which  have  been  enumerated  in  connection  with  simple 
atrophy  and  cloudy  swelling  produce  fatty  degeneration;    very  often  we 
Snd  the  latter  side  by  side  with  the  two  first  conditions  and  occasionally 
aU  coexist  at  the  same  time.     A  mild  form  of  fatty  degeneration  con- 
stantly takes  place  in  most  of  the  tissues  as  an  expression  of  the  con- 
stant changes  incident  to  the  substitution  of  new  for  old  cells,  and  in  the 
aged  it  is  almost  constantly  found  in  the  intima  of  the  large  blood-vessels, 
as  well  as  in  the  walls  of  the  small  arteries  of  the  brain,  and  occasionally  also 
in  the  parenchyma-cells  of  the  organs  which  undergo  atrophy.    As  a  patho- 
logical process  we  find  fatty  degeneration,  in  the  first  instance,  as  a  local 
affection  limited  to  certain  parts  of  the  body,  and,  in  the  second  place,  as 
an  acute  and  diffuse  lesion  involving  different  organs  and  tissues.     The 
localized  form  is  caused  either  by  a  defective  blood-supply  like  simple  atro- 
phy, or  increased  tissue-destruction  with  impaired  resorption  and  imperfect 
restitution,  caused  either  by  a  disproportion  between  action  and  rest,  by 
impairment  of  the  blood-  and  lymph-  circulation,  by  ferment — or  similar 
influences  which  are  destructive  to  the  cell-contents.     Inflammatory  proc- 
esses are  frequently  the  direct  cause  of  quite  extensive  fatty  degeneration 
of  the  fixed  tissue-cells,  but  more  particularly  of  the  cells  in  the  exudate 
derived  either  by  cell-migration  or  proliferation.    After  nerve-section  fatty 
degeneration  takes  place  in  the  peripheral  end.     Eight  to  ten  days  after 
section  of  a  n^rve  the  homogeneous  medullary  substance  around  the  axis- 
cjlinder  breaks  up  into  irregular  clumps  varying  in  size,  which  in  a  few  days 
f>ecome  smaller  and  present  the  appearance  of  droplets  of  fat,  which  dis- 
appear slowly;  so  that  after  about  two  months  only  the  axis-cylinder  and  the 
collapsed  neurilemma  remain.     Of  the  greatest  interest  are  those  obscure 
c-ases  in  which  acute  fatty  degeneration  takes  place  simultaneously  in  sev- 
eral organs.     In  acute  infectious  diseases  the  cloudy  swelling  is  not  infre- 
quently followed  by  fatty  degeneration.    In  other  cases  of  acute  difTiise  fatty 
degeneration  attended  by  icterus  and  punctiform  ecchymoses  poisoning  with 
phosphorus  or  arsenic  was  shown  to  be  the  cause  of  death.     It  is  in  such 
cases  that  the  parenchyma-cells  of  the  liver  exhibited  in  a  most  marked  man- 
ner the  condition  known  as  fat-infiltration.     The  same  condition  is  found 
in  acute  atrophy  of  the  liver.    Acute  fatty  degeneration  of  different  organs 
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with  ptinctiform  extravasation  of  blood  has  also  been  found  in  connection 
with  progressive  pernicious  ansemia;  the  organs  principally  involved  were 
the  heart  ^nd  blood- vessels.  Although  fatty  degeneration  and  fat-infiltra- 
tion resemble  each  other  in  many  respects,  they  constitute  two  different 
pathological  processes.  By  fat-infiltration  is  understood  the  deposition  of 
preformed  fat  in  the  tlssueSj  while  in  fatty  degeneration  the  fat  is  produced 
from  the  cell-contents  by  the  conversion  of  the  protoplasm  into  fat.  The 
latter  takes  place  when  the  organ  is  supplied  with  an  excess  of  fat  or  when 
the  existing  fat  fails  to  disap^iear  by  normal  processes  which  regulate  the 
supply  and  waste  of  tliis  constituent  of  the  body.  The  artificial  fattening 
of  animals  furnishes  a  good  illustration  of  what  we  mean  by  fat-infiltration. 
In  some  animals — especially  the  domestic  goose— thus  treated  the  liver  be- 
comea  the  principal  depot  for  the  deposition  of  the  surplus  fat.  In  contra- 
distinction to  the  liver  the  seat  of  fatty  degeneration,  in  fat-infiltration  the 
organ  becomes  very  much  enlarged^  the  capeule  tense^  anterior  border  thick 
and  rounded,  and  the  parenchyma  fragile.  The  cells  are  filled,  not  with 
grannies,  but  large  droplets  of  flnid  fat  densely  crowded  together.  The 
amount  of  fat  in  fat-infiltration  is  much  greater  than  in  fatty  degenera- 
tion. For  instance^  in  fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart  the  fat  seldom  ex- 
ceeds one-fourth  of  the  heart  in  weight,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  in  fat- 
infiltration  it  often  reaches  one-half  to  four-fifths. 

MUCOID,    COLLOIB5    AND    WAXY    DEOENERATIOF. 

Mucin  is  a  degenerative  product  of  the  protoplasmic  contents  of  cells* 
This  subiitance  is  characterized  hy  its  intrinsic  properties  to  absorb  water  to 
an  unusual  extent.  Filtration,  even  when  much  diluted,  is  exceedingly  dif- 
ficult, and  the  apparent  solution  is  exceedingly  viscid  and  can  be  drawn 
out  into  fine  threads.  It  differs  from  other  albuminous  substances  in  that 
on  the  addition  of  acetic  acid  it  is  preeipitated  in  the  form  of  white  flakes 
w^hich,  on  adding  an  excess  of  acetic  acid,  are  not  diesolved;  if  it  is  precipi- 
tated by  alcohol,  it  appears  under  the  microscnpe  usually,  not  in  the  form 
of  granules,  but  as  a  fine  fibrillatcd  deposit,  and  is  free  from  sulphur.  It  h 
this  substance  which  imparts  to  the  different  mucous  secretions  their  Tiscid 
property.  It  is  found  also  in  a  normal  condition  in  the  vitreous  humor  of 
the  eye  and  in  tlic  umbilical  cord.  As  a  pathological  product  we  find  mucin 
in  cells  as  well  as  in  the  intercellular  substance.  In  the  former  as  a  quan- 
titative increase  of  the  physiological  metamorphosis  in  catarrhal  and  inflam- 
matory affections  of  the  mucous  membranes,  the  mucous  glands  are  en- 
larged and  filled  with  mucin-globules;  their  cells  are  also  greatly  swollen 
by  the  accumulation  of  mucin;  others  rnpture  and  are  destroyed.  In  the  in- 
tercellular substance — especially  that  of  cartilage  and  hone — also  in  tumors 
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mncin-production  takes  place  occasionally  in  inflammatory  processes  as  well 
18  during  passive  conditions,  at  times  with  diminished  coherence  of  the  tis- 
gue;  £0  that  a  mucoid  softening  takes  place;  this  softening  can  increase 
until  liquefaction  ensues,  with  the  formation  of  cysts  filled  with  a  mucoid 
substance  and  detritus  of  cells. 

An  exclusively  pathological  product,  the  result  of  degeneration,  is 
what  is  known  and  described  as  colloid  substance.     It  differs  from  mucin 
in  being  more  consistent  and  presents  itself  macroscopically  in  the  form  of 
boiled  sago  with  at  times  a  yellowish  tint  of  color.    The  jelly-like  substance 
is  not  affected  by  alcohol  and  acetic  acid.    The  colloid  degeneration  of  cells 
is  very  similar  to  the  mucoid,  the  same  droplet  formation  in  the  protoplasm, 
only  that  the  globules  are  firmer;  but  it  appears  that  the  colloid  masses  can 
fonn  in  albuminoid  fluids  independently  of  cell-activity.     The  thyroid 
gland  is  the  organ  which  exhibits  most  frequently  colloid  masses  in  greatest 
amount,  and  miasmatic  struma  consists  largely  of  a  distension  of  its  follicles 
with  honey-like  homogeneous  masses.     According  to  Virchow,  the  colloid 
substance  is  not  the  product  of  cell-transformation,  but  it  represents  the 
inspissated  fluid  rich  in  sodic  albuminate  transuded  into  the  follicles.    Col- 
loid formation  also  takes  place  in  the  parotid,  prostate,  and  ovaries.     The 
surface  of  the  masses  is  covered  by  epithelial  cells,  and  in  the  middle  of  the 
substance  besides  remnants  of  epithelial  cells  will  be  found  granules  of  albu- 
men and  fat  and  often  drops  of  a  thinner  fluid.    In  the  course  of  time  the 
colloid  substance  becomes  firmer  and  more  brittle.    Mucoid  and  colloid  de- 
gvneraiion  are  often  seen  side  by  side,  especially  in  tumors  and  cysts,  often 
combined  with  other  regressive  metamorphoses. 

Rocklin«^hansen  has  described  a  degenerative  process  under  the  name 
hyaline  degeneratian  which,  in  some  respects  at  least,  differs  from  colloid 
degeneration.  The  hyaline  substance  differs  from  the  colloid  material  in 
that  it  can  be  stained  in  acid  fuchsin  and  eosin  and  resists  water,  alcohol, 
acids,  and  ammonia;   and  from  amyloid  as  it  does  not  react  to  iodine. 

Hyaline  degeneration  affects  different  organs  and  epithelial  cells  as  well 
as  connective  tissue.  Hyaline  masses  and  thrombi  were  found  by  Manasse  in 
the  vessels  of  the  brain  in  acute  infectious  diseases.  Transformation  of 
striated  muscle-fibres  into  a  fragile  homogeneous  shining  substance  anal- 
oeous  to  colloid  masses  occurs  quite  frequently.  Zenker  described  this 
change  first  in  1864,  and  called  attention  to  its  constant  occurrence  in  ab- 
dominal typhus.  The  lower  ends  of  the  abdominal  recti  and  the  adductors 
are  most  frequently  affected,  and  it  is  here  where  the  degeneration  is  most 
extensive.  In  many  of  the  fibres  the  degeneration  is  most  extensive,  in 
others  it  is  localized.  The  striations  disappear  entirely  and  the  fibre  is 
transformed  into  a  structureless  mass  interspersed  with  a  granular  detritus, 
and  ig  permanently  destroyed.     Zenker  describes  this  change  as  a  peculiar 
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form  of  tt^axjf  dtgrnrn'oiion.  The  same  change  has  heen  also  found  in  other 
acute  febrile  aflectioDs  and  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  degeneration 
might  he  the  result  of  rupture  of  the  muscle-fibres.  Maier  and  Perls  have 
seen  colloid  degeneration  of  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  etomach  and  intes- 
tinal canah 
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Under  the  term  of  corpora  amylacea  and  amyloid  substance  we  include 
substances  which j  like  the  colloid  material^  have  an  homogeneousj  laintly- 
shining  appearance  and  which  likewise  resist  chemical  reagents,  bnt  which 
differ  from  the  products  of  degeneration  already  described  by  its  peculiar 
behavior  toward  iodine  and  some  of  the  stains.  Like  stajchj  the  amyloid 
substance  is  etained  a  beautiful  blue  or  brown  color  on  the  addition  of  iodine. 
If  the  substance  is  stained  brown  the  color  is  converted  into  greenish-blue 
color  if  sulphuric  acid  or  chloride  of  zinc  is  added.  In  aged  men  amyloid 
granules  are  found  in  the  prostate  which  react  to  iodine  specifically.  These 
minute  round  bodies  present  a  concentric  structurt^  in  the  centre  of  which 
occasionally  a  detritus  of  cells  is  found.  Their  consistence  is  variablej  but 
they  are  always  brittle.  If  exposed  to  iodine^  some  of  them  stain  a  deep 
blue  in  a  few  minutes^  others  bluish- green  or  brown,  while  others  do  not 
etain  at  all^  showing  that  the  reaction  to  iodine  is  influenced  by  inorganic 
constituents  and  modified  albumen.  In  other  organs  smaller  granules  of  a 
similar  structure  and  composition  are  fotmd;  a  constant  location  for  these 
bodies  is  the  ependyma  of  the  ventricles  of  the  brain  and  the  acoustic 
nerve  and  in  those  pathological  conditions  of  the  central  nervous  system^ 
in  which  increase  of  connective  tissue  is  followed  by  a  corresponding  increase 
of  the  parenchyma.  These  granules  are  paler  than  the  myelin  drops  from 
which  they  are  probably  formed.  Concentrated  sulphHTic  acid  increases 
the  staining  properties  of  iodine.  Amyloid  bodies  are  frequently  found 
in  the  lungs,  also^  especially  in  hsemorrhagie  infarcts.  Similar  bodies  are 
sometimes  found  in  cartilage,  especially  in  the  intervertebral  cartilages 
in  a  state  of  inflammation,  and  occasionally  they  are  seen  in  diverse  other 
tissues,  such  as  cicatrices  of  tlie  skin,  phk^bolites,  and  tumors.  Wliile 
the  instances  mentioned  above  represent  a  localized  form  of  degeneration 
and  without  much  pathological  importance,  there  is  a  diffuse  process 
which  is  known  as  amyloid  degeneration  of  the  tissues  that  appears 
simultanenusly  in  different  organs,  accompanied  by  anaemia  and  hydropic 
conditions:  a  frequent  cause  of  lata!  marasmus.  This  degeneration  mani- 
fests itself  under  the  microscope  in  the  form  of  swelling  of  different  tiseues, 
especially  of  the  vessel- walls,  and  presents  itself  in  the  form  of  shining, 
vitreous,  homogeneous  masses,  which,  on  the  addition  of  iodine,  are  stained 
brown,  which  is  changed  into  a  greenish  blue  or  a  pure  blue  or  violet  if 
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cide  are  Added,  Spleen,  kidneys,  liver^  and  lymphatic  glands  are  the  organs 
aofit  frequently  affected,  and  the  change  in  them  takes  place  in  a  definite 
ptart,  In  the  spleen  amyloid  degeneration  takes  place  in  two  distinct  forms. 
In  the  sO'Called  waxy  spleen  the  orgaii  is  much  enlarged,  firm,  inelastic, 
ind  somewhat  doughy.  The  cut  surface  appears  unifonnly  brownish  red^ 
fhiny,  unusually  transparent,  resembling  smoked  ham.  Iodine  stains  the 
rarfice  only  somewhat  deeper,  but  uniform^  so  that  the  change  is  not  very 
ippirent.  Microscopical  examination  shows  that  the  capillary  spaces  are 
lOTTomided  by  a  narrow  zone  of  a  clear,  homogeneous  substance  to  which 
tk  normal  or  endothelial  cells  which  have  undergone  fatty  degeneration 
tif  &ttadied.  In  the  other  form  of  amyloid  degeneration  of  the  spleen^ — 
ibipHMlled  sago  spleen — the  organ  is  softer  and  on  section  only  the  fol- 
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ftf.  5T-— Ajayloid  Degeneration  of  tlie  Kidney  iQvolTinit  tlie  Glomeruli  and  the  CbpH- 
JMtn  of  tb«  Cartel'  The  Amyloid  IdaterJal  huii  been  Stain&d  Brown  ivith  Iodine.  Double 
lll^  •^rUciii.  From  a  caM^  of  cbronic  pulmonair  tub(?rc!ulosl».  X  75.  A^  eapJi  liar  Lea 
ibmrtac  amT^oid  de£;«'ne ration-  B,  glomeruluB  showLtXf  amyLoLd  degeneration.  C,  large 
fHitl  iBOwtii^  amyloid  defeneration. 


files  present  the  characteristic  changes  in  the  form  of  sago-like  structures^ 

ly  these  react  to  iodinCj  and  in  them  the  blood-vessels  appear  as  yel- 

i%  or  stripes.    In  the  amyloid  kidney  the  glomeruH  are  enlarged  and 

ftiemd  on  the  addition  of  iodine  become  conspicuous  b^  their  brown  color; 

oiUm  the  vii^a  recta  of  the  pyramids  are  also  found  mo  eh  degenerated 

'  react  intensely  to  the  iodine  stain.    In  the  liver  the  amyloid  degenera- 

bir^rid  and  is  most  marked  in  the  centre  of  the  acini. 

Thd  villi  of  the  intestinal  canal  are  frequently  affected  by  amyloid  de- 

Demdon.  while  the  mucous  membrane  over  Feyers  patches  remains  intact, 

1  ihn  inprarenal  capsnle  and  lymphatic  glands  the  cortical  layers  of  the 

tili)Tii«  are  principally  affected  and  exhibit  in  the  most  marked  manner 

ction  lo  iodine,    Exami natron  of  different  organs  which  have  under- 
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gone  amyloid  degeneration  have  shown  that  different  tissue-elemei 
nish  the  amyloid  substance.  Most  frequently  the  walls  of  the  small 
vessels  are  primarily  affected,  and  in  these  the  change  is  first  obse: 
the  media,  which  is  transformed  into  a  structureless  glassy  mass,  a 
thickening  of  the  walls  thus  caused  diminishes  the  lumen  of  the  i 
vessels,  which  accounts  for  the  anaemia  so  constantly  found  in  amyl 
gans.  That  the  parenchyma-cells  can  undergo  amyloid  degenerati 
be  best  seen  in  the  amyloid  follicles  of  the  spleen  and  the  acini  of  th 
loid  liver.  Diffuse  amyloid  degeneration  of  different  organs  is  m< 
quently  observed  as  a  remote  result  of  prolonged  suppuration  followin 
tuberculosis  of  bones  and  joints  and  long-standing  empyema  and  ol 
of  syphilis.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  the  toxins  of  the  differen 
of  pyogenic  microbes  play  an  important  role  in  the  etiology  of  diffm 
loid  degeneration,  which  appears  simultaneously  or  in  more  or  les 
succession  in  different  organs  in  the  course  of  chronic  suppurative  pr 
The  different  forms  of  degeneration  which  have  been  described 
special  interest  to  the  surgeon,  as  he  is  often  in  a  position  to  prevei 
changes,  and  in  the  presence  of  some  of  them  he  recognizes  the  nece 
abstaining  from  performing  major  operations  unless  called  for  by  en 
cies  which  leave  no  other  alternative.  Among  these  special  mentio 
be  made  of  diffuse  amyloid  degeneration  and  fatty  degeneration  of  th 
blood-vessels,  with  and  without  calcification.  Timely  resumption  o 
tion  of  diseased  parts  or  organs,  massage,  and  electricity  are  best  cal 
to  prevent  further  degeneration  and  restore  normal  nutrition  in  the  Ic 
forms  of  degeneration,  more  especially  fatty  degeneration,  the  conse 
of  prolonged  inactivity. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Inflammation. 

The  subject  of  inflammation  is  one  of  deep  interest  both  to  the  student 
and  practitioner,  as  it  initiates  the  former  into  the  field  of  general  and  special 
pathology,  and  the  latter  meets  with  it  daily  in  some  form  in  his  practice. 
We  have  already  set  apart  from  inflammation  those  numerous  processes  by 
which  injuries  or  defects  are  repaired  without  destruction  of  any  of  the 
new  tissue-elements  which  have  beep  described  in  the  first  chapter  under 
the  head  of  ^'Regeneration."  From  a  scientific  and  practical  stand-point, 
it  is  exceedingly  important  to  draw  a  distinct  line  between  the  series  of 
tissue-changes  which  attend  regenerative  processes,  uncomplicated  by  the 
action  of  pathogenic  bacteria,  and  true  inflammation,  which  is  always  caused 
hy  Ihe  presence  of  one  or  more  kinds  of  pathogenic  microhes.  As  compared 
with  tnie  inflammation,  it  has  been  customary  for  quite  a  number  of  years 
to  speak  of  regeneration  as  a  plastic  or  regenerative,  inflammatory  process; 
lut  the  term  inflammation  in  the  future  should  be  limited  to  the  series  of 
kistological  changes  which  ensue  in  the  living  body  from  the  presence  and 
action  of  specific  microorganisms,  while  the  word  regeneration  should  be 
used  to  designate  the  histological  changes  which  take  place  in  tissues  which 
have  been  primarily  in  an  aseptic  condition  or  have  })een  rendered  so  after 
the  inflammation  has  subsided.  From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  study  of 
inliammation  is  intimately  and  inseparably  associated  with  a  consideration 
of  the  now  science  of  bacteriology.  For  most  forms  of  inflammation  the 
presence  of  a  s]>ecific  microorganism  has  been  demonstrated,  and  its  etio- 
Vical  relationship  established  by  cultivation  and  inoculation  experiments; 
aii^l  in  the  few  inflammatory  diseases  wliere  no  such  positive  proofs  can  be 
furnished  we  have,  from  analogy  and  circumstantial  evidence,  reason  to 
fu>p<'ct  the  presence  of  undiscovered  microbes.  Inflammation,  in  the  widest 
and  most  comprehensive  meaning  of  the  word,  should  be  made  to  embrace 
pathological  conditions  wliich  are  caused  by  the  action  of  pathogenic  mi- 
crobes or  their  toxins  upon  the  histological  elements  of  the  blood  and  the 
filed  tissue-cells.  A  correct  definition  of  inflammation,  which  should  em- 
body the  etiological,  anatomical,  and  pathological  characteristics  of  the  dis- 
ttae  from  our  present  knowledbM  '  '^^'^  subject,  cannot  be  given,  as  many 
important  points  coimected^|H  ed  processes  await  explana- 

fion  by  future  inva  '  lammation  as  "ihe  siic- 

cutian  of  ckangm  it  is  injured,  provided 

&at  the  injury  i  oy  its  structure  and 
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gone  amyloid  degeneration  have  shown  that  ililTin 
nish  the  amyloid  substance.    Most  frequently  tiw  w 
vessels  are  primarily  affected,  and  in  these  tho  chan 
the  media,  which  is  transformed  into  a  struct  iird**Bii 
thickening  of  the  walls  thus  caused  diminishe§  tlie  I 
vessels,  which  accounts  for  the  anaemia  so  const « lit ly 
gans.     That  the  parenchyma-cells  can  undergo  amy  I 
be  best  seen  in  the  amyloid  follicles  of  the  spleiTi  and 
loid  liver.     Diffuse  amyloid  degeneration  of  dilTL-rt^at 
quently  observed  as  a  remote  result  of  [)roh)ngecl  suppiu;ii 
tuberculosis  of  bones  and  joints  and  long-standitiff  cmp 
of  syphilis.    It  is  more  than  probable  that  the  toxins  of 
of  pyogenic  microbes  phiy  an  important  role  in  the  etiol 
loid  degeneration,  which  apj)ears  simultaneously  or  in 
succession  in  different  organs  in  the  course  of  chronic  sii[ 

The  different  forms  of  degeneration  which  have  beeiij 
special  interest  to  the  surgeon,  as  he  is  often  in  it  position 
changes,  and  in  the  presence  of  some  of  them  lu*  ret'ogniaes 
abstaining  from  perfonning  major  operations  unless  called 
cies  which  leave  no  other  alternative.     Amon^  thv^^v  sipi'cifl 
be  made  of  diffuse  amyloid  degeneration  and  fatty  tlt^tfem^rati 
blood-vessels,  with  and  without  calcification.     Timely  ^eJ^um 
tion  of  diseased  parts  or  organs,  massage,  and  eke  trie  tty  are  1 
to  prevent  further  deg(*neration  and  restore  normal  nutrition 
forms  of  degeneraticm,  more  especially  fatty  degeneration,  the 
of  prolonged  inactivity. 
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gone  amyloid  degeneration  have  shown  that  different  tissue-elements  fur- 
nish the  amyloid  substance.  Most  frequently  the  walls  of  the  small  blood- 
vessels arc  primarily  affected,  and  in  these  the  change  is  first  observed  in 
the  media,  which  is  transformed  into  a  structureless  glassy  mass,  and  the 
thickening  of  the  walls  thus  caused  diminishes  the  lumen  of  the  affected 
vessels,  which  accounts  for  the  anaemia  so  constantly  foimd  in  amyloid  or- 
gans. That  the  parenchyma-cells  can  undergo  amyloid  degeneration  can 
be  best  seen  in  the  amyloid  follicles  of  the  spleen  and  the  acini  of  the  amy- 
loid liver.  Diffuse  amyloid  degeneration  of  different  organs  is  most  fre- 
quently observed  as  a  remote  result  of  prolonged  suppuration  following  often 
tuberculosis  of  bones  and  joints  and  long-standing  empyema  and  old  cases 
of  syphilis.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  the  toxins  of  the  different  kinds 
of  pyogenic  microbes  play  an  important  role  in  the  etiology  of  diffuse  amy- 
loid degeneration,  which  appears  simultaneously  or  in  more  or  less  rapid 
succession  in  different  organs  in  the  course  of  chronic  suppurative  processes. 
The  different  forms  of  degeneration  which  have  been  described  are  of 
special  interest  to  the  surgeon,  as  he  is  often  in  a  position  to  prevent  such 
changes,  and  in  the  presence  of  some  of  them  he  recognizes  the  necessity  of 
abstaining  from  performing  major  operations  unless  called  for  by  emergen- 
cies which  leave  no  other  alternative.  Among  these  special  mention  must 
be  made  of  diffuse  amyloid  degeneration  and  fatty  degeneration  of  the  large 
blood-vessels,  with  and  without  calcification.  Timely  resumption  of  func- 
tion of  diseased  parts  or  organs,  massage,  and  electricity  are  best  calculated 
to  prevent  further  degeneration  and  restore  normal  nutrition  in  the  localized 
forms  of  degeneration,  more  especially  fatty  degeneration,  the  consequence 
of  prolonged  inactivity. 


CHAPTEE  IV. 

IXFLAICVATIOK. 

The  subject  of  inflammation  ia  one  of  deep  interest  both  to  the  student 
and  practitioner^  as  it  initiates  the  former  into  the  field  of  general  and  special 
pithology^  and  the  latter  meets  with  it  daily  in  some  form  in  his  practice. 
We  have  already  set  apart  from  inflammation  those  numerous  processes  by 
which  injuries  or  defects  are  repaired  without  destruction  of  any  of  the 
nev  tissue-elements  which  have  been  described  in  the  first  chapter  under 
the  hetd  of  '^Begeneration.''  From  a  scientific  and  practical  stand-point, 
it  is  exceedingly  important  to  draw  a  distinct  line  between  the  series  of 
time-changes  which  attend  regenerative  processes,  uncomplicated  by  the 
aetion  of  pathogenic  bacteria,  and  true  infiammation,  which  is  always  caused 
hf  Ike  presence  of  one  or  more  hinds  of  pathogenic  microbes.  As  compared 
vith  trae  infiammation,  it  has  been  customary  for  quite  a  number  of  years 
to  speak  of  regeneration  as  a  plastic  or  regenerative,  infiammatory  process; 
Irot  the  term  inflammation  in  the  future  should  be  limited  to  the  series  of 
histological  changes  which  ensue  in  the  living  body  from  the  presence  and 
tetion  of  specific  microorganisms,  while  the  word  regeneration  should  be 
wd  to  designate  the  histological  changes  which  take  place  in  tissues  which 
bave  been  primarily  in  an  aseptic  condition  or  have  been  rendered  so  after 
the  inflammation  has  subsided.  From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  study  of 
inflammation  is  intimately  and  inseparably  associated  with  a  consideration 
of  the  new  science  of  bacteriology.  For  most  forms  of  inflammation  the 
presence  of  a  specific  microorganism  has  been  demonstrated,  and  its  etio- 
logical relationship  established  by  cultivation  and  inoculation  experiments; 
an<l  in  the  few  inflammatory  diseases  where  no  such  positive  proofs  can  be 
ftirnished  we  have,  from  analogy  and  circumstantial  evidence,  reason  to 
suspect  the  presence  of  undiscovered  microbes.  Inflammation,  in  the  widest 
wd  most  comprehensive  meaning  of  the  word,  should  be  made  to  embrace 
pathological  conditions  which  are  caused  by  the  action  of  pathogenic  mi- 
crobes or  their  toxins  upon  the  histological  elements  of  the  blood  and  the 
fixed  tissue-cells.  A  correct  definition  of  inflammation,  which  should  em- 
l>ody  the  etiological,  anatomical,  and  pathological  characteristics  of  the  dis- 
ease from  our  present  knowledge  of  the  subject,  cannot  be  given,  as  many 
important  points  connected  with  the  complicated  processes  await  explana- 
tion by  future  investigation.  Sanderson  defines  inflammation  as  "//i«  suc- 
^on  of  changes  which  occur  in  a  living  tissue  when  it  is  injured,  provided 
thl  the  injury  is  not  of  such  a  degree  as  at  once  to  destroy  its  structure  and 
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vitaUiy/'  As  we  have  restricted  the  term  inflammation  to  tfte  sucmssiofi  of 
changes  which  occur  in  a  Jiving  (issue  from  the  action  of  pathogenic  microbes 
or  their  toxins,  this  deflnition  would  coyer  processes  whichj  for  reasons 
already  given,  we  have  considered  as  inatances  of  tissue-proliferation  im- 
attended  by  any  of  the  charaeteristic  features  of  inflammation.  J.  Bland 
Sutton  uses  the  terra  inflammation  in  a  more  restricted  sense  in  coining  the 
following  deflnition:  "It  is  the  method  by  which  an  organism  attempts  to 
render  inert  noj:iov^  elements  isdroduced  from  triihout  or  arising  within  i^" 
Aa  nothing  is  aaid  of  the  method^  the  most  important  part  of  the  definition, 
it  certainly  cannot  be  said  to  cover  the  whole  ground.  The  conception  of 
the  true  nature  of  inflammation  for  the  present,  at  least,  must  remain 
symptomatic.  As  a  rniej  inflammation  Buhsides  aa  soon  as  the  primary 
cause  has  disappeared  or  has  been  rendered  inactive,  as  is  well  shown  by 
the  spontaneous  disappearance  of  febrile  disturbances  in  the  general  in- 
fective diseasee,  and  the  subsequent  rapid  repair  of  the  local  lesions  which 
characterize  them.  If  an  acute  inflammation  become  chronic,  either  from 
a  diminution  of  the  quantitative  or  qualitative  intensity  of  the  primary 
cause,  or  from  the  tissues  becoming  accustomed  to  its  action,  it  is  sometimes 
diflicult  to  tell  whether  the  primary  cause  has  disappeared  or  has  ceased 
to  actj  or  whether  it  is  still  present  and  active.  In  chronic  inflammation  the 
moat  reliable  indications  of  the  presence  and  potency  of  the  primary  bac- 
terial cause  are  acute  exacerbations,  as  ehronic  inflammation  only  consiste 
of  a  series  of  acute  inflammatory  processes  which  repeat  themselves  at  longer 
or  shorter  intervals.  The  differences  between  an  acute  and  chronic  inflam- 
mation are  not  in  kind,  but  in  degree.  The  complicated  processes  which 
characterize  inflammation  can  he  studied  most  profitably  by  considering 
separately  and  conjointly  the  symptoms  to  which  they  give  rise,  which  Galen 
enumerated  as  calor^  rubor^  dolor,  et  tumor,  to  which  may  now  be  added  the 
fnnctio  Iwsa  of  modern  authors.  The  study  of  the  objective  and  subjective 
manifestations  of  inflammation  should  be  preceded  by  a  short  description 
of 

THE  HiaTOLOGICAL  ELEMENTS  WHICH  ABB  DIRECTLY   CONCEEN ED   IH 
THE   TKFLAMMATORT    PROrESB. 

In  a  very  recent  article,  the  veteran  pathologist,  Yirehow,  makes  the 
statement  that  inflammation  is  not  a  uniform  process  with  constant  char- 
acteristics. He  recognizes  and  describes  four  distinct  varieties,  viz.:  1, 
Exudative.  2,  Infiltrative.  3.  Parenchymatous,  4.  Proliferative.  Each 
of  these  furnishes  diflerent  products.  Inflammatory  hyperflemia  is  a  prime 
factor  in  exudative  and  infiltrative  inflammations,  while  it  takes  a  secondary 
part  in  metamorphosing  and  the  proliferating  forms.  In  the  study  of  the 
complicated  processes  which  characterize  inflammation,  it  is  important  to 
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ftudy  the  part  which  the  different  tissues  take  in  the  morbid  process.  The 
most  important  structures^  and  which  are  always  concerned  in  inflammation 
of  aU  types  and  varieties,  are  the 

Capillary  Vessels. — The  most  important  histological  changes  in  inflam- 
mation, acute  or  chronic,  transpire  within,  and  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of,  capillary  vessels.  The  smallest  arteries  and  veins,  the  vessels  on  either 
aide  of  the  capillaries,  undergo  changes,  and  the  disturbance  of  circulation 
within  them  constitutes  a  part  of  the  picture  of  inflammation,  but  it  is  in 
the  capillaries  that  the  most  serious  disturbances  occur;   it  is  here  where 


Fig.  58.— Capillary  Vesaels  of  the  Frog's  Mesentery,  Stained  with  Nitrate  of  Silver 
only;  the  Wall  of  the  Vessel  is  Viewed  from  the  Surface,  and  is  Seen  to  Consist  of 
GloDgated  Endothelial  Cells,  Marked  by  their  Outlines  only;  the  Nucleus  of  the  Indi- 
vidual Cells  is  not  Shown.  (Klein.) 

the  noioB  are  brought  in  closest  contact  with  the  paravascular  tissues,  and 
it  is  here  where  the  inflammatory  exudation  and  transudation  take  place. 
The  capillaries  are  minute  vessels,  or  rather  channels,  which  connect  the 
arteries  and  veins,  the  walls  of  which  are  composed  of  a  thin,  elastic,  endo- 
thelial membrane;  that  is,  a  single  layer  of  nucleated  cells  held  together 
by  an  amorphous  cement-substance.  In  silver-stained  specimens  the  cement- 
substance  appears  as  dark  lines  which  outline  the  boundaries  of  the  cells. 
The  shape  of  the  cells  is  more  or  less  elongated,  with  pointed  extremi- 
ties, and  their  outline  smooth  or  sinuous.  The  nuclei  of  these  cells  are  oval, 
situated  either  about  the  middle  of  the  cell  or  near  one  extremity.     The 
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nucleus  contains  within  a  well-defined  membrane  a  net-work  of  chromttui 

threads,  but  no  nuelcoliie.    When  the  capillaries  undergo  alteration  and  i'm 
tension,  as  in  inflamniatum,  the  cenient*!?ubstnnce  fields  in  inatiir  pb 
in  consequence  of  this  minute  openings  appear,  called  by  Arnold  Mtifm§ 
which  become  gradually  enlarged  into  stamata.    Winiwarter  found  thet  kj 
injecting  inflamed  capillaries  the  contents  of  the  vessel  esi-aped  thttiugli  i 
these  openingii.     Through  thejic  openings*  emigration  of  leucocytef  Ukdl 
place,  and  wli^  the  inflammation  is  very  intense  the  red  corpugiclrs  esmpe!! 
a  process  which  Strieker  hm  named  diapfdr,^is.     If  the  capillars  ve 
throijgh  which  emigration  ha^  lieen  going  on,  he  stained  with  niintt 
silver,  it  is  seen  that  the  emigration  is  limited  to  the  interstitial  cemeat^ 
substance  of  the  endothelial  wall.     (Purves,) 

Klein  hm  s^hown  that  the  walls  of  all  capillary  vessels  in  the  adult  rtit^ 
form  a  direct  connection  with  the  process  of  the  connective-t issue  corpUJcl«» 
of  the  surrounding  tisiue:  a  matter  of  great  interest  in  studying  the  kIi-^ 


Fl^.  fit.— I>ticcK:yto,  «bovirjg  Ri^Urutum  of  PrDtopliiAnitt?  SltI&sB'    {Kte^A 


tionship  between  the  capillary  ve4!i?eb  and  ihr  ^nrnuinding  eonnective-ti 
spaces* 

Blood-corpuscles. — The  blood -corpiiM*les  frequently  eerve  as  carrieni  of 
the  inicrohic  cause  of  the  inflflmniation;  they  block  thr  lumen  of  inflamed 
capillary  vessels,  partially  or  comi>lelely,  and  constitute  the  histological  ele- 
ment e  of  the  primary  exudation.  The  element  of  the  blood  which  is  more 
intimately  associated  with  the  hii^tnlnrry  *if  inflnmmfltion  h  the 

L  Leuooo^^  or  White  Slood-corpuscle. — ^This  is  a  nucleated,  sphericaU 
transparent  mass  of  protoplasm,  without  a  limitinjr  membrane  or  envelope, 
HeitsmiJin  made  the  discovery  that  it  is  composed  of  a  retictdum  of  proto- 
plaanuc  strings,  vrith  a  hyaline  substance  in  the  meshes. 

The  nucleus  shows  a  similar  struct ure»  and  its  net* work  is  eontinuoni 
with  that  of  the  cclbhndy.  Strieker  and  Klein,  m  well  as  a  number  of  other 
histologists,  have  adopted  Heitzmann's  views  in  reference  to  the  minute 
anatomy  of  the  leucocyte.  The  reticulat<*d  structure  is  well  shown  by  stain- 
ing with  chloride  of  gold,  which  stains  the  protoplasmic  stringa,  but  not  the 
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intentitial  substance.    The  leucocyte  is  endowed  with  intrinsic  power  of 

locomotion^ — amceboid  movementSy — a  function  which  is  performed  by  the 

reticulum.    Wharton  Jones  discovered  motion  of  protoplasm  in  leucocytes 

of  human  blood  as  early  as  1846.    In  1862  Haeckel  showed  that  the  white 

blood-corpuscles  absorb  pigment-granules:   a  process  which  can  only  take 

plice  by  amoeboid  movements,  which  by  change  of  form  of  cell  bring  the 

ioieign  material  into  its  interior  by  inclusion.    These  observations  enabled 

Cohnheim  to  demonstrate  later  that  the  white  blood-corpuscles  found' in  the 

Tucukr  spaces  of  the  cornea  were  derived  from  the  blood;  in  other  words, 

to  establish  the  fact  of  emigration  of  leucocytes  through  the  inflamed  wall 

of  capillaries.    The  amoeboid  movements  of  the  colorless  corpuscles  can  be 

well  observed  for  hours  in  the  moist  chamber  on  the  warm  stage. 

The  movements  of  a  leucocyte  are  peculiar.    The  first  effort  consists 
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Fif.  60.— Change  of  Forms  of  a  Moving  Leucocyte  by  Amceboid  Movements.    iKlein.) 

o/ a  protrusion  of  a  hyaline  film.  This  is  withdrawn  and  another  is  pro- 
Wed;  in  the  next  moment  this  is  diminished  to  a  very  minute  process, 
rtereas,  on  the  opposite  side,  a  new,  broad  process  appears.  After  this  the 
^rpupcle  is  seen  to  throw  out  processes  of  various  length  and  thickness,  and 
thus  to  alter  its  shape  in  a  considerable  manner.  By  virtue  of  the  amoeboid 
movement  of  leucoc3rtes  they  move  from  place  to  place  independently  of 
the  blood-  or  plasma-  current.  This  independent  locomotion  enables  them 
to  pass  through  the  small  opening  in  the  wall  of  inflamed  capillaries,  and, 
«fter  they  have  reached  the  paravascular  tissues,  to  travel  along  connective- 
tissue  spaces  until  arrested  hy  some  mechanical  ohstruction.  If  pigment - 
material,  in  a  finely-divided  state,  is  mixed  with  blooci,  either  before  or  after 
withdrawing  it  from  the  vessels,  the  projections  thrown  out  by  the  leuco- 
<Me3  inclose  the  particles  brought  in  contact  with  it,  and  the  granules  reach 
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in  tliiis  manner  the  interior  of  the  leueocyie!?,  and  arc  variously  dislribuitd 
accord  in/:  to  the  .shape  and  movements  of  the  protoplasm.  Microbes  reach 
thc'interior  of  the  leiieocvtes  in  the  same  manner.  In  cases  of  intravascular 
infection  the  emij^ration  corpuscles  convey  with  them  the  microbes  throuph 
the  wall  of  inflamed  capillaries  into  the  tissues  surrounding:  them. 

(•rawitz  certainly  underestimates  the  part  the  leucocytes  perform  in 
inflammatory  j)ro(M.'sses,  as  he  denies,  in  iuio,  the  leucocytic  nature, — that  if, 
their  derivation  from  the  blood  in  exudates, — claimin*;  there  is  no  pmnf  in 
support  of  Cohnheim's  teachin^^<.  He  does  not  consider  the  proliferation 
theory  of  Virchow  alone  in  cell-pnxluction.  His  own  view,  that  cells  arise 
from  the  intercellular  substance  and  from  cell-particles,  is  emphasized,  and 
is  called  '^Schlummerzellen  theory."  He  combats  the  teachings  of  Senftleben 
and  Leber,  who  <  laim  that  cells  formed  in  a  supposed  dead  cornea  introduced 
into  tissues  as  immigrated  cells.  He  claimed  the  corneal  tissue  was  not  dead, 
because:  (1)  cornea  was  n^noved  from  animal  several  days;  (2)  heating  to 
80**  C.  for  one-quarter  hour;  (\\)  desiccation  of  tissue:  all  of  which  are  in- 
HufVicient,  in  his  opinion,  to  destroy  the  tissue.  If  such  tissue  is  introduced 
into  the  lymph-sac  of  fro«;s,  it  is  invaded  by  wandering  cells,  which  are  not 
immi«rrattMl  cells,  but  are  derived  from  the  corneal  tissue  itself.  In  dead 
(Mirneal  tissue  (heating  to  r)2°  C.  or  immersion  in  sublimate  solution ),  no 
wandering  cells  when  inserted  in  a  frog's  lymph-sac.  Ingenious  as  these 
exp«Timents  may  apiH'ar.  they  do  not  militate  against  the  theory  that  leu- 
cocytes are  constantly  found  in  inflammatory  tissue,  and  perhaps  the  most 
important  proof  of  tlic  important  part  they  take  is  the  marked  leucocytosis 
which  is  always  found  during  all  acute  inflammatory  affections. 

2.  Red  Blood-corpuscle- -The  colored  blood-corpuxle  serves  less  fre- 
tjuenlly  as  a  t  arricr  t»f  niii-rolu's  than  the  leuco«ytc,  as  it  does  not  possess  as 
:hii\c  anhel»oitl  nioNrmviits.  I'or  the  same  reason  it  is  not  found  so  con- 
>l:nitly  as  a  lonipoinnt  ]>art  of  tlu'  iiitlammatory  exudation,  as  its  transit 
through  ihi'  i-jipiliary  wall  is  a  more  passive  process,  and  is  aec(»mplished 
prinrij^ally  i»\  the  vis  a  teiyn  in  t-ase  the  stomata  are  sutliciently  large  to 
|M  imil  lis  )^a»agf.  l.e«inani  has  recently  iKnionstrate«l  the  amnnboid  move- 
in*  ?ii*«  »>l  \\\v  \K'x\  riM:»u>i  li>  li\  in>lantann)us  niirrophotoirmphy.  The  move- 
\\u'\\\>  r\it?i*l»'il  o\tr  h;i!l"  an  ln»ur  U]»«mi  ihe  wnrin  >tagi'.  and  the  pictures 
I'liMiMul  :in  Will  -i'.'^wn  in  I'ii:.  tM.  The  presiiui"  nf  numerous  colored  cor- 
|'i:-»  !«'•  m  \\w  \  \u.l;i!:"n  i>  an  in«liraiion  oi'  irn-at  acuity  and  intensity  of  the 
m:l;n!ini;i'.N'i'.:  » .•Tiilir.oiis  (nv.>i!^«^  si.rioiis  and  extt-nsive  alterations  of  the 
»ai"-.r:.i]\  \\\\\\  riu"  i-^ajM-  of  \\h»«ir  IiIimm]  thrt»UL'li  a  rapillary  vessel  greatly 
li.iiiMui'l  ■'}  !h«   laii-f  •'!"  \\\%    in!lanim;nii'»n  is  i-allrd  rhexis. 

3.  Third  Corpuscle.  A  ihinl  tilhdar  elenunt  in  the  blood,  the  third 
.  .'r.'ji-«/.t .  \xa'«  d>»«^\tTed  by  Max  Sihuhze,  in  lSii5.  He  described  it  as  a 
-11. r\  ,i'..'rl»--  -plu  re.  .^r  granule.     KlalH>rate  descriptions  of  this  corpus- 
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Mere  fiven  by  Hayem,  in  1878,  and  Bizzozero,  in  1882,  HayeiOj  from 
■  obscrTations,  believed  that  these  minute  structures  represented  yoim^ 
columd  blood*corpiiscles,  and  hence  named  them  hiematoblaats.  Bizzozero 
mted  his  protest  against  this  theory  and  called  them  blood-plates  (Blut- 
Ukhm),     Under  the  raieroscope  they  appear  as  minute,  faintly-colored 

J-corpuscles.  They  seem  to  possess  a  little  Btroma  like  the  red  blood- 
paseleSj  but  contain  no  nuclens  and  are  devoid  of  any  cell-membrane. 
Mi  appears  as  a  nucleus  is,  according  to  Hayem,  an  optical  defect, 

Hayem  estimates  that  they  are  forty  times  more  numerous  in  man  than 
tie  leucocytes,  and  twenty  tiroes  more  abundant  than  the  colored  corpuscles, 
rtliere  has  been  no  positive  proof  furnished  that  the  third  corpuscle  is  an 
biyonal  red  blood-corpuscle,  and  as  it  has  been  shown  that  blood-corpus- 
lire  produced  from  the  fijced  cells  of  blood-producing  organs,  as^  for  in- 
liee,  the  spleen  and  medullary  tissue,  it  is  advisable  not  to  apply  to  it  the 
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of  Red  BloQ<t-corpuicles.     (After  l^f»wird.} 


tinn  hsematoblastaj  but  to  distinguish  it  from  the  remaining  two  morpho- 
logical elements  of  the  blood  numerically  by  calling  it  the  third  corpuscle. 
-  r  a  higher  power  the  third  corpuscle  can  be  readily  recognized  in  the 
-tr!-*iim  of  capillary  vessels  in  the  mesentery  or  web  of  a  frog.    In  blood 
lUynim  from  a  vesael  it  m  destroyed  as  soon  as  coagulation  sets  in;  hence 
Ifliiappears  almost  immediately  after  it  leaves  the  blood-vfesseh    In  order 
>5tiidv  it  outside  of  the  body,  means  must  be  employed  to  prevent  coagula- 
bn,  which  can  he  done  by  mixing  the  blood  with  the  following  solution, 
JcomttiMided  hy  Hayem:— 

"         '    ]  wat<?r  ......... ..♦....,  .200.00  cubic  centimetj'ea. 

I'vtsde  , l.OO  griitmiie, 

^,nii*  sulphate 5iM)  jTrammeJ^. 

Mercufy  tkhloride  .....* 0,50  frtumtne* 

Fmiii  a  needle-puncture  the  blood  is  allowed  to  mix  with  the  solution 

I  the  proportion  of  about  1  to  20  up  to  1  to  100.    In  this  mixture  the  third 

t 


corpuscle  will  retain  its  shape  aud  siise  for  twelve  to  tirenty*four  houxe.  The 
third  corpuscle  is  a  fibrin-produeing  structure,  and,  m  such,  it  takes  an  active 
part  in  the  fonnation  and  growl li  of  intra va^Hcular  blood-clotg.  The  white 
mural  thrombua,  produced  intra  viiam,  is  composed  almost  eicluairely  of 
this  element  of  the  blood.  If,  from  a  trauma  or  disease,  the  endothelial 
lining  of  a  blood-vessel  is  injured  and  the  smooth  surface  becomes  uneven^ 
the  third  corpusclesj  floating  in  the  peripheral  portion  of  the  axiai  current, 


Fig'  TiS.— 1.  Third  corpuscle.  A^  DaCural  Appeiir^iic^  wbeti  fle«ii  on  lurface  and  OQ 
_^„_;  U,  C^  C\  D,  add  F*,  uppenpatire  pri*Beiiti»d  by  them  durm^r  coasulation^  3.  Showi 
ihe  litUe  beiips  of  gr&nuU^B  Tormed  by  tb^m  after  cojaigulatiqa  (Hay em).  3.  A  amall  bl^od- 
vetasftL  an  viiiaLB  la  aiirs^roacbiiiir.  A.  third  oarpuax'tf^a  in  periphery  of  Btr?am;  B^  coltire4 
blood^corpUBclea;    f.\  kucocyti?.     \Ehrtih  tmd  SehimmftlbUMCh^y 

come  in  contact  with  projecting  points,  and  are  arrested  and  become  attached 
to  the  ve^el-wallj  layer  after  layer  is  added,  and  in  this  manner  the  mural 
thrombus  h  formed.  On  the  surface  of  recent  wounds  they  appear  in  large 
numbers,  lose  their  fibrin- ferment,  and  give  rise  to  the  formation  of  fibrin^ 
which  acts  both  as  an  hemostatic  and  temporan^  cement -substance.  In  in- 
flammation the  third  corpuscle  escapes  through  the  t.*apillarvf  wall  in  the 
game  manner  as  the  red  corpuscles,  but,  on  account  of  Ite^  smaller  size,  its 
peripheral  location  in  the  blood-stream,  and  its  greater  abundance,  it  is 
numerically  more  abundant  in  the  inflammatory  exudation.  The  fibrin  in 
inflamed  tissueB  ig  unrlnubtedly  dcTivcd  largely  from  this  source. 

4.  Fixed  Tis^ue-cellB. — The  fixed  tiis:^iic-cells  behave  differently  in  the 
inflamed  part,  according  to  the  intensity  and  nature  of  the  primary  mi- 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Inflammation. 

The  subject  of  inflammation  is  one  of  deep  interest  both  to  the  student 
and  practitioner,  as  it  initiates  the  former  into  the  field  of  general  and  special 
pathology,  and  the  latter  meets  with  it  daily  in  some  form  in  his  practice. 
B^e  have  already  set  apart  from  inflammation  those  numerous  processes  by 
»hich  injuries  or  defects  are  repaired  without  destruction  of  any  of  the 
Dew  tissue-elements  which  have  been  described  in  the  first  chapter  under 
the  head  of  "Regeneration."    From  a  scientific  and  practical  stand-point, 
it  is  exceedingly  important  to  draw  a  distinct  line  between  the  series  of 
tissue-changes  which  attend  regenerative  processes,  uncomplicated  by  the 
action  of  pathogenic  bacteria,  and  true  inflammation,  which  is  always  caused 
hy  (he  presence  of  one  or  more  kinds  of  pathogenic  microbes.     As  compared 
with  true  inflammation,  it  has  been  customary  for  quite  a  number  of  years 
to  speak  of  regeneration  as  a  plastic  or  regenerative,  inflammatory  process; 
but  the  term  infiammafion  in  the  future  should  be  limited  to  the  series  of 
histological  changes  which  ensue  in  the  living  body  from  the  presence  and 
action  of  specific  microorganisms,  while  the  word  regeneration  should  be 
usod  to  de>'ignate  the  histological  changes  which  take  place  in  tissues  which 
have  l)(^n  primarily  in  an  aseptic  condition  or  have  been  rendered  so  after 
the  inflammation  has  subsided.    From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  study  of 
inflammation  is  intimately  and  inseparably  associated  with  a  consideration 
<»f  tho  new  science  of  bacteriology.     For  most  forms  of  inflammation  the 
prtsence  of  a  specific  microorganism  has  been  demonstrated,  and  its  etio- 
lojiical  relationship  established  by  cultivation  and  inoculation  experiments; 
ani]  in  the  few  inflammatory  diseases  where  no  such  positive  proofs  can  be 
furnisluMl  we  have,  from  analogy  and  circumstantial  evidence,  reason  to 
^u-^pect  the  presence  of  undiscovered  microbes.    Inflammation,  in  the  widest 
a^i'l  most  compreliensive  meaning  of  the  word,  should  be  made  to  embrace 
pjuholofjioal  conditions  which  are  caused  by  the  action  of  pathogenic  mi- 
crobos  or  their  toxins  upon  the  histological  elements  of  the  blood  and  the 
fiM  tissue-cells.     A  correct  definition  of  inflammation,  which  should  em- 
My  the  etiological,  anatomical,  and  pathological  characteristics  of  the  dis- 
^'Jii^e  from  our  present  knowledge  of  the  subject,  cannot  be  given,  as  many 
'^portant  points  connected  with  the  complicated  processes  await  explana- 
tion bv  future  investigation.     Sanderson  defines  inflammation  as  "7//^  suc- 
'^^'"^-^vin  of  changes  which  occur  in  a  living  tissue  when  it  is  injured,  provided 
^'^^t  the  injunj  is  not  of  siich  a  degree  as  at  once  to  destroy  its  structure  and 
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and  which,  during  their  phagocytic  activitj^^  retain  some  of  the  products  of 
eeliKlisintegraticm,  The  differenees  between  the  mast-cell  and  plaema-cell 
are  siniply  different  stages  in  the  development  of  the  same  celL 


SYMPTOMS    OF    INFLAMMATION. 


The  structural  changea  caused  by  inflammation  give  rise  to  a  eharae* 
teristic  complex  us  of  symptoms^ — ^paiiiy  redneee,  swelling,  heatj  and  suspen- 
sion— diminution,  increase,  or  perversion  of  function*  These  symptoms  vaiy 
in  intensity,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  primary  canse  and  the  anatomical 
structure  and  location  of  the  tissues  affected.  One  or  more  of  the  symptoim 
enumerated  may  be  absent,  when  the  existence  of  inlkmmation  must  be 
ascertained  by  a  more  careful  study  of  those  presented.  In  acute  inflamma- 
tion the  symptoms  appear  in  rapid  succession  or  almost  simultaneously,  while 
in  the  chronic  form  they  come  on  slowly,  often  almost  insidiously,  and  fre- 
quently  one  or  more  are  wanting^  even  when  the  disease  is  far  advanced. 
The  number  and  intensity  of  the  individual  symptoms  vary  not  only  aeeord- 
ing  to  the  virulence  of  the  primary  microbic  eause^  but  are  also  modified 
by  the  resisting  capacity  of  the  individual  and  the  tissues  affected.  We  speak 
of  a  complete  or  partial  immunity  to  certain  microbic  diseases,  and  of  a  gen- 
eral or  local,  hereditary  or  acquired^  tlisposition.  For  diagnostic  purposei 
the  symptoms  raiif?t  be  t^tudied  iiidivi dually  and  collectively,  and  with  spe- 
cial reference  to  their  etiology*  and  the  location  and  structure  of  the  inflaoied 
tissues  or  organ, 

(a)  Fain. — Pain  is  one  of  the  most  variable  symptoms  of  inflammation. 
It  is  caused  by  traction  or  pressure  to  w^hieh  sensitive  nerve-filaments  are 
subjected  in  the  inflamed  tissues,  and  probably,  ako,  in  some  instances^  at 
least,  by  extension  of  tlje  Inflammatory  process  to  the  structure  of  the  nerves 
Ihemselves.  Some  patients  are  more  sensitive  to  pain  than  others.  The 
same  extent  and  degree  of  inflammation  of  the  same  part  giving  rise  to  sen- 
sation of  cU5icomfort  in  a  torpid  person  may  cause  e.xcruciating  pain  in  pa- 
tients with  a  nervous  temperament.  As  the  degree  of  pain  will  depend 
largely  upon  the  number  of  sensitive  nerYes  present  in  the  inflamed  area  am^ 
the  amount  of  exudation,  we  would  naturally  expect  to  find  pain  a  prominent 
symptom  in  inflammations  of  unyielding  tissue  freely  supplied  by  sensitive 
nerves.  This,  as  a  rule,  is  the  case.  Pain  is  a  distressing  symptom  in  cases 
of  phlegmonotis  inflammation  of  the  fascia  and  tendon-sheaths  of  the  fin^eers 
and  palm  of  the  hand.  Pain  is  the  most  conspicuous  symptom  in  periostitis 
and  inflammation  of  the  serous  membranes*  Wherever  the  inflammatori' 
exudation  appears  rapidly  in  parts  freely  supplied  with  sensitive  nerves,  pain 
from  tension  appears  as  one  of  the  foremost  symptoms,  and  continues  with- 
out intermission  until  tension  is  relieved.  In  acute  suppurative  osteomye- 
litis intense  pain  is  present  from  the  very  commencement  of  the  dise^ise,  and 
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continues  unabated  until  tension  is  removed  by  operative  procedures,  or  by  . 
escape  of  inflammatory  product,  through  some  defect  in  the  bone,  into  the 
more  yielding  para  periosteal  tissues.    The  pain  is  throbbing,  sometimes  syn- 
chronously with  the  pulse,  in  acute  circumscribed  phlegmonous  inflamma- 
tion.   It  is  sharp  and  lancinating  in  inflammation  of  serous  membranes.    It 
is  described  as  a  burning  sensation  in  inflammation  of  the  skin.    The  pain 
is  of  a  dull,  aching,  boring  character  in  deep-seated  inflammation,  especially 
in  the  interior  of  bone.    Nocturnal  exacerbation  of  pain  is  a  common  occur- 
rence, and  seldom  absent  in  painful  syphilitic  affections.    The  pain  is  not 
alvrays  referred  by  the  patient  to  the  seat  of  inflammation,  as  in  the  early 
stages  of  coxitis  it  is  not  in  the  hip,  but  over  the  inner  aspect  of  the  knee, 
a  n  d  in  inflammatory  affections  of  the  nerves  the  pain  radiates  along  the 
j>^ripheral  branches,  and  is  usually  felt  most  severely  some  distance  from 
the  seat  of  the  disease,  at  points  supplied  by  the  peripheral  branches.    In 
ascertaining  the  existence  and  exact  location  of  a  deep-seated  inflammation, 
tenderness  is  a  more  valuable  symptom  than  spontaneous  pain.    Tenderness 
i  s  the  pain  elicited  by  pressure.    If  the  inflamed  part  is  tender  on  pressure 
and  accessible  to  palpation,  the  area  of  tenderness  will  correspond  to  the 
extent  of  the  inflammation.    During  the  beginning  of  an  attack  of  phleg- 
monous inflammation  the  surgeon  is  able  to  locate  the  affection  accurately* 
l>y  searching  for  the  point  where  the  tenderness  is  most  acute,  and  the  same 
s\Tnptom  will  indicate  to  him,  earlier  than  any  other,  the  direction  in  which 
tlie  process  is  extending.     In  periostitis  the  area  of  tenderness  will  show 
^vhotlier  the  inflammation  is  circumscribed  or  diffuse.    The  existence  of  cir- 
^•iimscribed  points  of  tenderness  about  the  epiphyses  of  the  long  bones  is 
almost  a  certain  indication  of  central  osseous  tuberculosis,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  furnishes  a  reliable  guide  in  their  early  operative  treatment.     Firm 
pressure  relieves  pain  in  nervous  hysterical  patients,  while  it  aggravates  it 
^hen  it  is  caused  by  inflammation.    On  the  other  hand,  superficial  pressure 
made  with  the  tips  of  the  fingers  increases  the  suffering  in  parts  the  seat  of 
functional  disturbance,  while  it  does  not  materially  affect  the  pain  resulting 
from  inflammatory  lesions. 

(b)  Redness. — The  composition  of  normal  blood  is  admirably  adapted 
for  the  passage  of  this  fluid  through  capillary  vessels.  As  long  as  the  relation 
of  cor])u>cuIar  elements  to  the  blood-plasma  remains  normal,  and  the  intima 
of  the  blood-vessels  remains  intact,  and  the  vis  a  tergo  is  adequate,  there  is 
no  tendency  to  capillary  obstruction.  If  the  capillary  circulation  in  the 
mesentery  of  a  frog  is  examined  under  a  microscope,  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
f^i^ino^ishing  two  currents:  the  axial  and  peripheral.  The  axial,  or  central, 
current  is  rapid,  and  conveys  the  red  corpuscles,  which  have  the  same  spe- 
cific jrravity  as  tlie  blood-plasma,  while  the  peripheral  current  between  the 
'i^ial  and  vessel-wall  is  considerably  slower,  and  in  this  current  the  colorless 
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corpuscles  are  conveyed,  their  rotating  motion  being  due  to  their  coming  in 
contact  with  th<i  wail  of  the  Teasel.  D.  J.  Haniilton  has  sho^Ti,  by  nuinerou§ 
experiments,  that,  in  fluids  holding  in  suspension  solid  partieios  pass^ing 
through  capillary  tnbeflj  the  heaviest  particles  are  carried  along  the  central 
current,  while  those  specifically  lighter  than  the  fluid  seek  the  periphtrnl 
current.  The  leucocytes  are  specifically  lighter  than  the  fluid  in  which  they 
are  contained;  hence  they  are  forced  into  the  space  between  the  axial  eur- 
rent  and  the  vesaei-wall  (Fig.  0:3,  C).  The  third  cor[3UHclej  probably  for  the 
same  reasons,  moves  also  m  the  peripheral  stream.  The  colorless  corpuscles 
accumulate  more  in  the  peripheral  stream  when  the  current  is  feeble  than 
when  it  is  rapid.  This  fact  is  of  great  importance  in  tlic  study  of  the  altered 
cireulation  w^hen  the  capillary  vessels  are  in  a  state  of  inflammation.  The 
accumulation  of  colorless  corpuscles  in  the  peripheral  stream  in  inflamed 
capillary  vessels,  according  to  Thoma,  Eberth,  and  Schimmelbuseh,  is  owed 
to  the  slowness  of  the  eurrentj  whiehj  although  insufficient  to  propel  the 
specifically  light,  colorless  corpuscles,  is  still  competent  to  force  onward  the 
less-resisting  and  specifically  heavier-colored  corpuscles. 

Eberth  and  Scliimmelbusch  state  that  in  the  vessels  of  a  warm-blooded 
animal  four  kinds  of  stream  are  noticed,  in  accordance  with  its  velocity:  (I) 
the  normal  stream,  in  which  the  axial  current  and  peripheral  zone  are  readily 
recognizable;  (2)  a  slow  stream,  in  which  the  leucocytes  accumulate  in  the 
periphery;  (3)  a  still  slower  stream,  in  which  the  third  corpuscles  also  leave 
the  axis  and  accumulate  in  the  periphery,  and  in  wdiich,  these  observers  assert, 
the  leucoe}H:es  become  loss  numerous;  and  (4)  a  stream  so  slow  as  to  ap- 
proach stagnation,  in  which  all  the  elements  of  the  blood  are  indiscriminately 
mixed.  From  the  above  it  can  be  seen  that  all  general  and  local  conditions 
which  tend  to  diminish  the  velocity  of  the  blood -current  in  the  capillan' 
vessels  are  productive  of  accumulation  of  the  colorless  corpuscles  and  of 
the  third  corpuscles  in  the  peripheral  stream;  a  condition  which  greatly  ag- 
gravates the  existing  local  impediments  to  capillary  circulation^  and  when 
well  advanced,  by  encroaching  more  and  more  upon  the  central  stream,  will 
result  in  complete  stasis.  Temporary  hypenemia  of  a  part  or  organ  is  a  frt^- 
qucnt  occurrencej  and  is  often  the  result  of  abnormal  innervation.  The  in- 
fluences of  the  nervous  system — particularly  of  the  sympathetic  nerves — 
over  the  circulation  are  familiar  to  every  student  of  physiology.  Temporary 
hypenemias  and  anjemias  of  certain  parts  or  organs  of  the  hody*-*the  result 
of  abnormal  innervation  of  the  vasodilators  or  vasoconstrictors^ — fretineutly 
bring  about  vascular  changes  w*hich  predispose  to  the  loealization  of  the 
essential  microbic  cause  of  inflammation.  Injury  to  nerves,  mental  excite- 
ment or  depression  J  and  exposure  to  cold  are  potent  factors  in  the  produc- 
tion of  temporary  vascular  disturbances.  Two  forms  of  active  hyperseraia, 
due  to  fanlty  innervation,  must  be  recognized.    When  caused  by  a  paralysis 
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of  the  Tasoconstrictors  it  is  described  as  hyperemia  of  paralysis.    A  classical 
demonstration  of  this  fonn  of  hypersemia  was  furnished  by  Claude  Bernard 
by  his  experiment,  which  consisted  of  division  of  the  cervical  sympathetic 
in  the  rabbit,  which  was  invariably  followed  by  marked  hypersemia  and  dila- 
tation of  the  blood-vessels  in  the  ear  on  the  corresponding  side.    When  the 
raeodilators  are  irritated  by  mechanical  or  electrical  stimulation  the  arte- 
rioles dilate  and  the  part  presided  over  by  the  affected  nerve  becomes  hyper- 
ffmic,  and  the  condition  of  the  circulation  is  known  as  hyperemia  of  irrita- 
tion.   A  good  illustration  of  this  form  of  hypersemia  can  be  produced  by 
stimulation  of  the  chorda-tympani  nerve,  which,  as  was  shown  first  by 
Claude  Bernard,  always  produces  dilatation  of  the  vessels  in  the  submaxillary 
gland.    Passive  hypersemia  is  caused  by  mechanical  conditions  which  inter- 
fere with  the  return  of  venous  blood.    Ligation  of  a  vein  furnishes  the  sim- 
plest variety  of  this  form  of  venous  congestion.    Thrombophlebitis;  varicose 
veins;  pressure  upon  veins  caueed  by  tumors,  the  pregnant  uterus,  and  in- 
flammatory products;    and  pressure  caused  by  a  dislocation  or  fractured 
bone,  as  well  as  organic  disease  of  the  heart  and  lungs  and  cirrhosis  of  the 
liver,  afford  familiar  instances  of  the  more  common  mechanical  interfer- 
ences with  the  venous  circulation.    The  chronic  or  frequently-recurring  hy- 
penemia  in  a  part  usually  results  in  increased  nutritive  activity  of  the  tissues 
and  hyperplasia  in  the  absence  of  infection.    This  effect  of  chronic  hyper- 
at?mia  has  been  made  use  of  in  practice  by  producing  the  condition  artificially 
in  the  treatment  of  tu])ercular  affections  accessible  to  this  kind  of  treatment 
<  Bier).    Redness  as  a  symptom  of  inflammation  signifies  an  excess  of  blood 
in  the  part,  and  the  terms  used  to  indicate  its  existence  are  hypersemia  and 
congestion,  while  complete  arrest  of  the  capillary  circulation  is  expressed  by 
the  word  stasis.    Accurately  speaking,  hypercemia  should  be  used  to  designate 
that  condition  of  the  circulation  where  the  part  not  only  contains  an  in- 
creased amount  of  blood,  but  where  an  increased  amount  of  blood  flows  to 
and  returns  from  the  part:  an  exalted  physiological  process;  while  the  word 
cvnqfsiwti  literally  means  only  an  accumulation  of  blood  in  a  part:   a  con- 
fiition  owed  to  some  form  of  local  or  distant  mechanical  obstruction.    The 
conditions  giving  rise  to  redness,  hypera?mia,  congestion,  and  stasis  should 
not  he  studied  only  from  descriptions,  but  in  order  lo  be  understood  they 
i^hould  be  seen.    This  can  be  readily  done  by  producing  artificially  an  in- 
flammation in  a  transparent  part  of  some  lower  animal,  preferably  the  frog, 
and  studying  the  circulation  in  the  inflamed  part  step  by  step  under  the  mi- 
crosoope.  For  this  purpose  experimenters  have  usually  selected  the  frog's  web, 
m<sentery,  tongue,  lung,  and  bladder,  and  the  tadpole's  tail.    For  general  use 
thpfrotrg  web  should  be  selected,  as  the  preparations  for  this  experiment  are 
^w  simple.    Inflammation  is  provoked  by  cauterizing  the  web  with  a  needle 
heated  to  a  red  heat,  or  by  applying  with  a  small  plug  of  cotton  some  power- 
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ful  irritant,  as  ammonia,  tincture  of  cantliarides,  or  croton*oil,  or  by  touch- 
ing  the  surface  with  a  sharp  stick  of  nitrate  of  silver.  Hamilton  gives  tlie 
following  directions  for  making  the  experiment:  "Nothing  more  is  neces- 
sary than  a  piece  of  tin  or  other  soft  metal,  about  1  V.  to  2  inches  broad  and 
about  6  to  8  inches  long,  or,  what  is  better,  a  thin  piece  of  hard  wood  of  the 
same  dimenBions,  At  the  end  where  the  web  is  to  be  stretched  it  should  not 
be  80  broad.  From  the  narrow  end  of  this  a  Y-shapcd  piece  is  cut  out,  over 
which  the  web  is  to  be  spread.  The  frog  should  first  be  curarized,  as  this 
does  not  interfere  with  the  circulation,  provided  that  the  solution  employed 


Plff.  «S.--Kormii]  CircuJatlon  \a  Ftos'*  Web.  A,  artery;  B,  vein;  C,  capUl&rlea. 
VemelB  covered  by  a  tiet-work  of  polygtmtil  cpUb^llal  ceUa  of  web,  lu  which  plKme&ted 
e«l1i  are  not  reprt'settted.    {Landertrj 


be  not  too  strong.  The  */««>  of  a  grain,  in  watery  solution,  injected  under 
the  skin,  is  sufficient.  Chloral  may  be  substituted,  Caton  recommends  a 
solution  of  4  grains  to  the  drachna.  As  many  minims  should  be  injected 
subcutaneously  aa  the  frog  is  drachms  in  weight.  The  injection  is  made  un- 
der the  skin  of  the  back  with  an  ordinary  hypodermic  syringe.  The  animal 
is  laid  on  the  piece  of  metal  or  wood,  and,  the  web  being  stretched  over  the 
cleft  at  the  end,  the  toes  are  held  by  tying  a  piece  of  thin  thread  to  them 
and  filing  the  ends  into  a  ^e  slit  cut  in  the  metal  or  wood/*  The  micro- 
scope is  so  arranged  and  adjusted  that  the  field  of  observation  will  correspond 
to  the  point  of  irritation.    A  suifieiently  high  power  is  used  so  that  the  dif- 


ttt  eorpn&eiilar  eleineiits  m  the  capillary  Btream  can  be  readily  seen  and 
lognized.  In  order  to  witness  the  different  stages  of  the  inflaniniatory 
i  it  is  necessary  to  eoiitinue  the  obserTation  for  hours. 
Any  one  of  the  irritants  mentioned  applied  to  the  frog's  web  will  pro- 
ice  in  the  capillaries  over  a  limTted  area  a  series  of  changes  which  are  always 
ent  in  iMammation,  and  a  description  of  them  will  represent  what  takes 
piatt  in  capiilaries  the  seat  of  inflammatory  processes  of  bacterial  origiu  \ 
ilnwflt  simultaneously  with  the  application  of  the  Irritant  a  momentary  con- 
viction of  the  Yesael  occurs,  caused  by  the  stimulation  of  the  vasocon- 
itnctor  ner^eflj  which  is  followed  by  dilatation,  with  increased  velocity  of 


f\t.  ||.*-CftpinaH«s  of  Froff'«  Web  In  ^  Btato  of  Hypi^rn^mla  tiaoti  alter  A[}pUcatloa  of 
TiTttanl.    A,  artery  j    lf<  vekn;    C  caplUarlcB.     (Lam/irnfrj 

tiecflpiUar>'  current:  a  true  hypertemia.  The  bright-red  color  of  the  hyper- 
«^c  jmrt  at  this  stage,  according  to  Recklinghausen ,  is  due  to  increase  in 
ihe  rapidity  of  the  blood-cnrrentj  but^  as  the  color  of  the  blood  indicates  a 
ti^minished  expenditure  of  oxygen  and  a  smaller  quantity  of  carbon  in  the 
Mood,  increased  velocity  alone  would  not  explain  this  change.  Diminished 
'^^cence  in  the  inflamed  tissues  may  reduce  the  amount  of  oxygen  used, 
"*  *  ilieease  in  glands  during  active  secretion,  where  Claude  Bernard  showed 
tint  defective  oxygenation  is  always  present.  At  this  stage  the  corpuscular 
&lemi!ntf  circulate  in  their  respective  streams,  and  the  whole  picture  is  one 
«( increased  physiological  activity.     Dilatation  of  the  vessels  follows  con- 
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traction  so  quickly  that  it  would  he  difficult  to  explain  it  as  a  paralytic  phe- 
nomenon. Its  early  outset  and  the  rapidity  with  which  it  appears  would 
point  to  a  neurotic  cause^  traceable  to  the  action  of  ganglia  in  the  vesfiel- 
walL  It  has  not  yet  been  fiatlBfactorily  explained  whether  this  early  dilata* 
tion  of  the  vessel  is  due  to  vaeomotor  paralysis  or  irritation  of  the  vaso* 
dilators,  but  it  is  more  probable  that  it  is  caused  by  the  vasodilators^ 
while,  later,  paralysis  from  overdistension  occurs.  Division  of  the  sym- 
pathetic in  the  neck  brings  about  increased  vascularity,  but  no  inflam- 
ma  tion.  The  difference  between  dilatation  of  an  inflamed  vessel  and  the 
dilatation  following  division  of  the  sympathetic  consists  in  alteration  of  the 
capillary  wall,  in  the  former  instance  produced  by  the  action  of  the  causes 


Pl|f.  66.— Planma-tellB  in  Acute  Intt^rstlLUili  iSt^iJCinitt.     iuovf  power,) 


which  induced  the  inflammation,  while  in  the  latter  the  dilatation  is  a 
purely-nervous  phenomenon,  unattended  by  other  pathological  conditions 
of  the  vcseel'Wall.  Disturbances  of  the  circulation  alone  are  not  sufficient 
to  bring  about  the  local  changee  which  are  characteristic  of  inflammation; 
if  the  velocity  of  the  blood-current  is  greatly  diminished  by  purely  mechan- 
ical or  nen^ons  causes,  mural  implantation  of  the  white  corpuscles  may  take 
place,  but  emigration  does  not  occur  on  account  of  the  absence  of  the  essen- 
tial condition  which  giveg  rise  to  it;  alteration  of  the  capillary  wall. 

Dilatation  is  first  noticed  in  the  smallest  arteries,  afterward  in  the  veins 
and  capillaries,  and  keeps  increaBiug  from  fifteen  minutes  to  two  hours. 
The  veseels  often  enlarge  to  double  their  normal  i^alibre.  During  the  stage 
of  dilatation  many  of  the  capillaries  which  were  small  or  contained  but  Uttle 
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blood  become  visible,  which  greatly  adds  to  the  turgidity  and  redness  of  the 
inflamed  part.  As  long  as  the  acceleration  of  the  capillary  current  con- 
tinues, the  different  corpuscles  move  in  their  respective  currents.  The  white 
corpuscles  that  are  mingled  with  the  colored  are  washed  along  with  the  latter 
in  the  central  stream  without  finding  their  way  into  the  slower  side-current 
ihich  propels  the  leucocytes  and  the  third  corpuscles.  The  leucocytes  in 
the  peripheral  stream  appear  more  numerous,  and  skip  along  by  more  rapid 
rotatory  movements.  At  this  time  the  circulation  has  reached  its  greatest 
speed,  and  the  tissues  present  every  appearance  of  well-marked  hyperaemia. 
In  from  fifteen  minutes  to  two  hours  from  the  time  the  irritant  was  applied 
intravascular  changes  are  noticed  which  are  calculated  to  impede  the  capil- 
lary current.  The  first  link  in  the  chain  of  local  causes  which  obstruct  the 
capillary  circulation  consists  of  a  crowded  condition  of  the  vessels  from  a 
greater  accumulation  of  the  different  corpuscles,  which  is  soon  followed  by 
a  greater  separation  of  the  leucocytes  from  the  central  current  and  their 
greater  accumulation  in  the  peripheral  stream,  where  they  often  become 
arrano:ed  in  heaps  and  little  masses.  This  change  is  first  observed  in  the 
small  veins,  and  somewhat  later,  and  to  a  lesser  extent,  in  the  smallest 
arteries.  Separation  of  the  blood-corpuscles  is  the  necessary  outcome  of 
slowing  of  the  stream  from  greater  accumulation.  In  the  peripheral  zone 
of  leucocytes  the  next  source  of  obstruction  is  created.  Some  of  the  colorless 
corpusfles  become  momentarily  attached  to  the  capillary  wall,  when  they 
aroanain  detached  by  the  force  of  the  current,  or  are  rolled  away  by  another 
k'licocvte.  As  the  process  advances  it  appears  as  thoutrh  the  viscosity  of  the 
lHi<(Kyt('S  was  increasintr  constantly,  as  more  and  more  of  them  become  ad- 
li'rent,  while  fewer  are  ng'a'm  detached.  The  lumen  of  the  vessel  is  narrowed 
mure  and  more  ])y  mural  implantation  of  the  leucocytes.  The  small  veins 
iT'W  assume  an  appearance  as  if  the  internal  surface  of  their  wall  were  paved 
«ith  leucocytes,  while  in  the  capillaries  a  similar  adhesion  of  the  leucocytes 
t"thf'  wall  is  noticed.  At  this  sta^^e  it  often  ai)pears  as  thou<rh  complete  ob- 
struction would  occur  every  moment,  the  caj)illary  stream  becoming  com- 
plt'teiy  arrested  for  a  moment,  and  the  current  may  even  move  in  an  opposite 
direction,  when  the  obstruction  is  again  overcome  and  the  current  moves  once 
more  in  the  right  direction.  The  smallest  arteries  exert  themselves  to  the 
mm<i  to  clear  the  way,  and  pulsations  can  be  seen  where,  in  a  normal  con- 
dition, they  are  absent.  Hypenemia  has  now  given  way  to  congestion.  An 
intravascular  obstruction  has  given  rise  to  accumulation  of  blood  on  the  prox- 
imal side  of  the  inflamed  vessel.  Increasing  slowing  of  the  current  gives  rise 
^>  ;rreater  accumulation  of  leucocytes,  which  l)econie  firmly  adherent  to  the 
capillar}'  wall,  narrowing  the  vessel  more  and  more  until  the  sj)ace  for 
tlie  axial  current  becomes  too  small  for  the  passage  of  the  red  corpuscles, 
^lien  complete  arrest  of  the  circulation  takes  ])lace.    Congestion  has  resulted 
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IB  stasis.    As  80on  as  complete  stasis  has  taken  place  the  colorlc 
become  mined  with  the  red  corpuBcles  which  are  forced  into  the  laasg  dih 
white,  while  by  amoeboid  movements  the  latter  wander  toward  the  ce? 
the  vessel  and  mix  freely  with  those  which  wvre  moving  in  the  eentrn 
rent-     The  most  advanced  stages  of  vascular  disturbance  are,  of  couwe, 
noticed  first  where  the  irritant  was  applied ;  so  that  when  complete  stasis  hu 
taken  place  in  the  centre  a  zone  of  congestion  surroiiDds  this,  while  mm 
distant  vessels  still  present  every  indication  of  active  hyperemia.    Reduce 
is  most  marked  where  hyperfemia  is  extant;    that  is,  in  parts  contai- 
maximum  amount  of  arterial  blood,    A&  ioon  as  congestion  sets  in,  the 
corpuscles,  red  and  white,  do  no  longer  pass  through  the  vessel  with  the  T&mt 
rapidity  and  number,  and  the  redness  gives  way  to  a  bltiish  tingle,  which  l«^ 
comes  well  marked  and  does  not  five  way  to  pressure  when  complet<'  j^tastt 
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has  occurred.  The  blood  in  the  stagnated  vessels,  according  to  Paget,  has 
little  tendency  to  coagulate;  hence  the  possibility  of  restitulio  ad  integrum 
of  the  circulation  after  subsidence  of  the  acute  symptoms.  Complete  stuii 
occurs  first  in  such  capillaries  where  the  m  a  ter^o  is  greatly  diminished  by 
a  circuitous  route  from  an  artery  to  a  vein,  and  increases  in  the  direct  ion 
in  which  the  blood -curreut  is  slowest.  In  warm-blooded  animals  the  phe- 
nomena of  inflammation  do  not  differ  materially  from  those  observed  in  the 
frog*s  web,  except  as  refijards  the  presence  and  dispodtibn  of  the  third  cor- 
puscles. According  to  Ebcrlh  and  Schimmclbussch,  in  warm-hlooded  ani- 
mals the  third  corpuscles  in  the  normal  capillary  circulation  move  along 
with  the  coloreil  corpuscles  in  the  a:sial  currt*nl,  and  hence  they  maintain 
that  they  must  be  of  nearly  the  same  specific  gravity.  A  few  of  tiu*  leuco- 
cytes, mixed  with  the  colored  corpuscles  and  the  third  corpuscles,  are  found 
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in  the  central  stream,  but  the  majority  of  them  are  propelled  by  the  periph- 
eral stream,  which,  according  to  those  observers,  is  from  ten  to  twenty  times 
glower  than  the  central  or  axial  current.    With  the  slowing  of  the  stream 
from  alteration  of  the  capillary  wall  and  subsequent  intravascular  conditions, 
separation  of  the  corpuscles  takes  place  in  the  same  manner  as  has  been  de- 
scribed in  the  frog's  web;    the  leucocytes  and  third  corpuscles  leave  the 
central  stream  and  accumulate  in  the  slower  peripheral  zone  of  the  capillary 
stream,  where  they  give  rise  to  a  greater  degree  of  slowing  of  the  column 
of  blood  by  the  formation  of  intravascular  obstruction,  which,  if  sufficient 
in  degree,  finally  arrests  the  central  current,  thus  causing  stasis.     The  in- 
flammatory process  in  warm-blooded  animals  can  be  studied  advantageously 
in  the  artifically-inflamed  omentum  of  young  animals,  especially  the  guinea- 
pig,  as  the  omentum  in  these  animals  is  exceedingly  delicate  and  transparent. 
The  animal  is  narcotized  by  injecting  subcutaneously  3  grains  of  hydrate 
of  chloral  for  a  full-grown  animal.    As  the  animal,  with  the  exception  of 
the  head,  is  to  be  kept  immersed  in  a  physiological  solution  of  salt  kept  at  a 
temperature  of  the  body  in  a  large  vat  with  a  glass  bottom,  it  is  wrapped 
in  a  sheet  of  gutta-percha  tissue  long  enough  to  overlap  the  head,  and 
made  so  as  to  inclose  a  funnel-like  space  through  which  it  may  breathe.    An 
opening  is  made  in  the  covering  at  a  point  corresponding  to  the  abdominal 
incision,  through  which  the  omentum  is  withdrawn.     The  object-glass  of 
the  microscope  is  immersed  in  the  solution,  and  the  omentum  laid  over  a 
slide  without  fastening  it.    The  vat  is  made  so  that  it  will  fit  on  to  the  stand 
of  an  ordinary  microscope,  so  that  the  light  can  be  readily  adjusted.    Two 
tubes,  one  to  convey  the  salt  solution  into  the  vat  and  another  to  conduct  it 
away,  arc  attached  at  opposite  sides.     These  can  be  connected  with  a  vessel 
the  temperature  of  which  is  kept  constant  by  means  of  a  thermostat  and  Bun- 
H-n  burner. 

(c)  Swelling. — The  primary  swelling  in  inflammation  is  due  to  dila- 
tation of  blood-vessels,  and  its  degree  will  depend  on  the  vascularity  of  the 
part  inflamed.  The  more  numerous  the  blood-vessels,  the  greater  the  swell- 
ing from  this  cause.  As  the  inflamed  blood-vessels  will  often  dilate  within 
two  hours  to  double  their  normal  calibre,  the  primary  swelling  in  vascular 
organs  in  a  state  of  acute  inflammation  will  come  on  quickly,  and  will  give 
rise  to  a  not  inconsiderable  enlargement  of  the  inflamed  part.  If  during  this 
J^tage  of  inflammation  the  tissues  are  incised,  luemorrha<ie  is  profuse,  and 
the  emptying  of  turgid  blood-vessels  by  this  means  has  a  prompt  effect  in 
diminishing  the  swelling.  Xancrede  has  sh^wn  by  his  investigations  that 
local  depletion,  during  the  hyperaemic  stage  of  inflammation,  exercises  a 
favorable  influence  in  unloading  the  distended  blood-vessels  and  in  modi- 
fying the  intensity  of  the  subsequent  conditions  in  the  inflamed  tissues.  It 
is  also  during  this  stage  that  the  application  of  cold  proves  a  beneficial  re- 
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Bouree  i4  the  treatment  of  acute  inflammation,  a^  uiifler  it^  efftctf  the  di^ 
tended  blood* veseek  contract^  and  in  consequence  of  the  diniinutian  of  tfat] 
vascularity  of  the  inflamed  part  the  primarj*  inflammatory  sweUtng  it  i 
ished. 

1.  Inflammatory  Exudatioiip— A  moderate  amount  of  ivrelting  is  |fffi*1 
ent  in  all  rcgrnerativu  pTtKtE?^eH,  as  dilatation  of  the  vessels  neceadanljj 
cerJes  tlie  increased  |ihysiological  activity  of  the  ii^isuc',  and  the  nnbf 
material  reqiiin^d  in  the  reparative  proee^  oceupies  a  larger  voltiine  thjiiithftl 
mature  tissue  it  is  intended  to  rejdace.    Inflammation  m  charaeteri' 
presence  of  a  supt^rulmndanee  of  cells,    The  quhb^  which  has  pn>' 
inflammation  has,  by  its  direct  action  npon  the  capillary  wall,  produced  rod 
alterations  of  its  striicture  as  to  render  it  mor^  poroui^,  hence  pcnneabk*  to" 
the  paeaag^  of  the  inchjscd  cellular  elements  of  the  hlood.    The  alburaitin^     i 
cement-suhstance  which  holds  together  the  endothelial  cells  disintegratef  *^ 
different  points,  and  through  these  small  defects,  the  stij^nata  and  sffim*^** 
the  blood-corpuscles  find  their  way  through  the  capillary  wall  into  the  s't*^ 
rounding  lymph-  and  connective- tissue  spaces.    In  acute  inflammation  ^  ^' 
inflammatory  f  xiidaHon  consists  principaUy  in  the  extraviiscular  aecumtm  »*' 
tion  of  blood-curpusck^s  which  have  passed  thruu^h  the  injured  capill**^ 
wall.    The  rapidity  with  which  the  inflauimatory  exudation  appears  w^»^^ 
depend  on  the  intensity  of  altera  linn  of  the  fupillary  wall  and  the  spc^^ 
with  which  the  hlood -corpuscles  escape  into  the  surrounding  tist^uef^.     I^ 
chronic  inflammation  exudation  takes  place  slowly,  and  the  histological  el^^^ 
ment^  ijf  the  ioflinnmatory  swelling  are  derived  mostly  from  the  fixed  lissn 
cMls.    Hecently  it  has  been  asserted  that  the  inflammatory  exudate  of  mf 
cons  and  serous  eurfaces.  or  what  has  been  considered  as  such,  is  not  tlie 
prnduct  of  cell-emigration  or  cell-production,  but  consists  of  a  fonu  of 
generation  of  the  affected  tis«ues.     Neumann  believes  that  it  represc*nU^ 
fibrinoid  degeneration  of  the  superficial  connective  tissue  resembling,  in  th 
respiTt,  amyhjid  degeneration.     In  favfir  of  this  view  is  the  hHalizatton  of 
patches,  which  would  not  occur  if  there  was  a  fluid  exudate,  as  the  ruhbing 
of  tlie  pleurtc  or  the  peristaltic  action  of  the  intestines  would  tend  to  spr^^ 
it,  in  inflammation  of  these  organs.    He  was  able  to  demonstrate  endott 
lium  en ve ring  the  patches,    fieorgiewsky  studip<l  fibrinous  exudates  by  me 
of  injection  of  solutions  of  iodine.     During  the  first  twenty- four  hours 
injection,  especially,  apfjcarances  arc  pn*sented  thai  might  lie  misttikcn  for 
a  fibrinous  degineralion  tjf  tlu'  connective  tissue,  such  as  Neumann  claima 
takes  place  in  flbrous  inflammation  of  serous  membranes.    The  cnnneciive- 
tissue  fibres  swdl  up  and  nrv  loosened,  the  lymph-spaceis  arv  widened,  and 
leucoL^ytie  infiltration  takes  jdace;    but,  although  the  fibres  nnw  tak**  th«* 
flbrtn-stain,  the  vessels  always  remain  distinct  and  do  not  form  part  n(  the 
exudate.     A  certain  amount  of  tissue-degeneration  and  necrosis  certainly 
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takes  place  in  acute  inflammation,  but  the  established  views  that  the  inflam- 
maion  exudate  consists  largely  of  fibrin  and  the  product  of  cell-migration 
has  not  been  undermined  by  Neumann's  experiments. 

Emigration  of  Leucocytes. — The  passage  of  a  leucocyte  through  a  defect 
in  the  capillary  wall  is  called  emigration;  the  wandering  of  such  a  cell  from 
a  place  where  it  has  a  normal  existence  into  a  territory  where  in  a  condition 
of  health  it  does  not  exist  is  seldom  met  with.  '  After  it  has  made  its  escape 
from  the  capillary  vessel  it  is  called  an  emigration,  or  wandering,  corpuscle. 
John  Hunter  came  very  near  being  the  discoverer  gf  emigration  of  leuco- 
cytes during  his  researches  on  inflammation.  He  incised  the  tunica  vaginalis 
in  animals,  and  inserted  a  tallow  plug,  which  he  removed  after  short  inter- 
vals, and  examined  the  fluid  upon  its  surface  under  the  microscope.  He 
found  in  this  fluid,  a  short  time  after  the  incision  was  made,  round,  white 
cells,  which  could  have  been  nothing  else  but  wandering  leucocytes. 
,  The  credit  for  having  demonstrated  the  porosity  of  the  capillary  wall 
and  the  escape  of  the  colorless  corpuscles  unquestionably  belongs  to  Waller. 
This  author  observed  emigration  in  the  tongue  of  the  frog  as  early  as  1846, 
and  strongly  maintained  that  the  inflammatory  exudates  were  composed 
largely  of  leucocytes,  in  opposition  to  the  blastema  theory  of  formation  of 
pus  and  other  inflammatory  products. 

In  1849  Addison  clearly  pointed  out  the  relationship  of  the  colorless 
corpuscles  and  the  corpuscles  lying  around  the  vessels  in  inflamed  parts,  as 
''Ctonies  evident  from  the  following  .sentences  from  his  work  on  "Consump- 
tion and  Scrofula":  '^During  inflammation — listing  the  word  in  the  general 
><:'nse  here  indicated — there  is  more  or  less  marked  increase  of  the  colorless 
elements  and  protoplasm  in  the  part  affected.  At  first — in  the  first  stage — 
thtse  elements  adhere  but  slightly  along  the  inner  margin  or  boundary  of 
the  nutrient  vessels,  and  are  therefore  still  within  the  influence  of  the  cir- 
ndating  current,  belonging,  as  it  were,  at  this  period  as  much,  or  rather 
more,  to  the  blood  than  to  the  fixed  solid.  Secondly — in  the  second  stage — 
they  are  more  firmly  fixed  in  the  walls  of  the  vessels,  and,  therefore,  now 
without  the  influence  of  the  circulating  current.  Thirdly — in  the  third 
>taire — new  elements  appear  at  the  outer  border  of  the  vessels,  where  they 
add  to  the  texture,  form  a  new  product,  or  are  liberated  as  an  excretion.'' 

Recklinghausen  found  wandering  corpuscles  in  the  vascular  spaces  of 
the  cornea,  but  he  believed  that  they  were  a  product  of  tissue-proliferation 
fn.in  the  fixed  corneal  cor])uscles.  Our  modern  knowledge  of  emigration  of 
leucocytes  is  founded  almost  exclusively  upon  the  labors  of  Cohnheim.  This 
observer  demonstrated,  in  the  year  18^7,  by  his  own  ingenious  exjK'rinients, 
that  the  wandering  corpuscles  discovered  by  Recklinghausen  in  the  vascular 
?pacef  of  the  cornea  were  leucocytes  wliich  had  escaped  from  capillary  vessels 
and  had  wandered  into  the  cornea.    lie  based  his  statements  on  the  results 
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of  an  experiment  which  could  leave  no  room  for  discussion.  He  inject eJ 
finelj-divided  pigment-inaterial  directly  into  the  circulation  of  an  animal, 
and  somewhat  later  produced  artificially  a  keratitis.  In  examining  the 
cornea  he  found  the  vascular  spaces  nearest  the  margin  of  the  eomea  crowded 
with  leucocytes  loaded  with  pigment-granules.  There  could  be  only  one 
concludonj — that  the  leucoc}^eej  ^hich  had  become  charged  with  pigment- 
granules  in  the  general  circuJatioiij  had'  passed  through  the  capillary  vessels 
at  a  point  nearest  the  seat  of  irritation;  in  other  words,  the  capillary  vessels 
which  took  part  in  the  traumatic  keratitis  furnished  the  primary  in0amma- 
tory  exudation.  A  slight  irritation  of  a  frog's  web  will  only  produce  an 
active  hyperjemiaj  and  in  a  short  time  the  circulation  returns  to  normal  with- 
out any  emigration  of  leucocytes  having  taken  place.  In  such  cases  the  irri- 
tant has  been  of  such  a  nature  or  of  such  mild  action  as  not  to  produce  the 
necessary  alteration  of  the  capillary  wall  for  mural  implantation  and  emigra- 
tion to  take  place, 

Zahn  has  shown  that  if  the  mesentery  of  an  animal  is  exposed,  but  care- 
fully protected  against  injury,  emigration  of  leucocytes  does  not  take  place 
for  seven  or  eight  hours,  while  the  remaining  disturbances  of  the  circulation 
indicate  the  existence  of  inflammation.  If,  however,  the  frog's  web  or  tongue 
IB  cauterized  with  a  sharp-pointed  pencil  of  nitrate  of  silver  the  necessary 
conditions  for  an  acute  inflammation  are  createdj  and  the  minute  eschar 
is  soon  surrounded  by  vessels  showing  the  different  stages  of  the  inflamma* 
tory  process,  from  active  hypersemia  to  complete  stasis.  Emigration  of  leu- 
cocytes takes  place  most  actively  in  capillaries  partly  obstructed  by  mural 
aggregation  of  these  elements,  and  the  process  is  arrested  as  soon  m  the  cir- 
culation has  come  to  a  complete  stand-stilL  The  following  conditions  must 
be  present  and  are  essential  for  emigration  of  leucocytes:  1.  Alteration  of 
capillary^  walh  2.  Mural  implantation  of  leucocytes.  3.  Permeability  of 
lumen  of  capillary  vessel.    4.  Amoeboid  movements  of  leucocytes. 

1,  Alteration  of  the  capillary  wall  has  been  repeatedly  enumerated  as 
the  most  important  feature  of  inflammation,  and  without  such  a  change  the 
rapid  escape  of  leucocytes  as  we  luid  it  in  inflammation  would  be  utterly  im* 
possible.  The  cause  which  has  produced  the  inflammation  produces  such 
a  degree  of  softening  in  the  cement-substance  as  to  enable  its  penetration  by 
the  leueoeytea  between  the  endothelial  cells,  or,  as  some  of  the  authors 
claim,  localized  minute  defects  cause  the  format  ion  of  small  openini^^ 
through  which  the  leucocytes  escape.  ^H 

3.  Mural  implantation  of  leucocytes  is  an  equfllly  essential  condition, 
as  without  it  the  leucocytes,  which  are  at  any  rate  larger  in  circumference 
than  the  supposed  openings  through  which  they  escape,  would  be  rolled  over 
these  minute  defects  by  the  sluggish  peripheral  stream,  and  emigration 
would  not  take  place.    Increased  adhesiveness  or  viscosity  of  the  leucocyt 
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u  supposed  to  play  an  important  part  in  the  occurrence  of  mural  implanta- 
tioiL  According  to  Hering,  mural  fixation  of  the  leucocytes  is  effected  by 
fine  projections,  which  are  thrown  out  on  their  surface,  and  which  insinuate 
themselves  into  the  small  crevices  of  the  roughened  intima.  Mural  implanta- 
tion cannot  take  place  as  long  as  the  capillary  stream  retains  its  normal 
Telocity;  hence,  slowing  of  the  peripheral  current  is  the  first  and  most  im- 
portant cause.  The  slower  the  peripheral  stream,  the  more  readily  does 
mml  implantation  occur,  and  the  greater  the  tendency  to  aggregation  of 
leucocytes  along  and  near  the  capillary  wall.  The  rapid  transudation  of  the 
plasma  of  the  blood  through  the  defective  capillary  is  undoubtedly  another 
cause  of  impediment  of  progress  and  final  adhesion  of  leucocytes  to  the  inner 


Fig.  67.— leucocyte  Passing  through  Capillary  Wall.  A.  leucocyte  attached  to  capU- 
•ary  wall  by  delicate  processes ;  higher  up  It  has  penetrated  the  capillary  wall  by  a  large 
projection.  H,  half  of  the  leucocyte  ouUide  of  the  capillary  wall  dragging  the  remainder 
ailtr  it.    { Land  ere  r.) 

>urface  of  the  capillary  vessel.  Finally,  mural  fixation  of  leucocytes  is  ef- 
fected by  the  changed  condition  of  the  protoplasm  of  the  leucocytes  and  the 
inner  surface  of  the  capillary  wall  by  the  action  of  the  essential  cause  which 
jToduced  the  inflammation. 

3.  It  has  been  shown  that  emigration  of  leucocytes  is  most  active  where 
ihe  capillary  circulation  has  become  impeded,  but  not  arrested,  and  that  the 
iToctr.is  is  arrested  with  the  occurrence  of  complete  stasis;  hence,  it  appears 
ihat  the  intravascular  pressure  is  one  of  the  factors  in  this  process.  Hering 
and  Schklarewsky  maintained  that  the  leucocytes  are  entirely  passive  struct- 
iirf-s  in  their  passage  through  the  capillary  wall,  that  they  are  forced  throu.irh 
defects  in  the  wall  exclusively  by  the  intravascular  pressure.    That  emigra- 
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tident,  as  there  would  be 
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tion  is  not  such  a  simple  procesig 
a  larger  representation  of  colored  corpuscles  in  the  inflammatory  exudation. 
The  blood-pressure  assiata  in  the  extrusion  of  leucoc}'les  that  ha  ire  penetrated 
the  capillary  wall,  but,  without  changes  in  their  form,  would  not  be  ade- 
quate to  force  them  through  the  minute  openiegs  or  the  softened  cement- 
substance, 

4,  Leucocytes,  in  order  to  pass  through  an  inflamed  capillary  wall,  must 
posseis  amoeboid  movements;  hence,  only  living  leucocytes  are  capable  of 
migration. 

After  the  leucocyte  has  become  implanted  upon  the  inner  surface  of 
the  capillary  wall  it  penetrates  the  softened  cement-substance  by  throw  iJig 
out  projections^  or  one  of  these  projections  insinuates  itself  into  one  of  the 
minute  foramina,  and  aa  the  extramural  portion  incTeasea  in  si^e  the  re- 
mainder of  the  leucocyte  is  drawn  toward  it;  this  step  is  greatly  aided  by 
the  blood-pressure,  which  pushes  the  intravascular  portion  in  the  direction 
of  the  growing  projection,  until  by  its  own  exertions,  and  aided  by  the  vis 
a  iergo^  it  has  finished  its  joumey  through  the  capillary  wall,  and  has  reached 
the  paravascular  lymph  or  connective-tissue  spaces,  where  It  constitutes  the 
most  important  element  of  the  inflammatory  exudation.  In  the  inflamed 
capillaries  of  the  frog's  web,  under  the  microscope,  this  process  of  emigra- 
tion can  be  readily  followed,  and  leucocytes  can  be  seen  in  the  same  field  in 
various  stages  of  transit  through  the  wall,  and  finally  liberated  ia  the  para- 
vascular spaces.  Frequently  one  leucocyte  after  another  can  be  seen  pass- 
ing through  the  same  place:  a  fact  which  points  strongly  to  the  existence 
of  well-defined  circuTOscribed  defects  in  the  capillar}*  walL  As  the  escaped 
leucocytes  accumulate  out.^ide  of  the  capillar}^  vesseK  some  of  them  can  be 
seen  to  change  their  location  by  the  same  forces  which  have  been  active  in 
their  pas&age  throvigh  the  vessel- wall;  amiieboid  movements  and  stream  of 
parenchymrt'flnid. 

Biapedesis. — This  word  was  devised  by  Strieker  to  designate  the  passage 
of  colored  corpuscles  throxigh  the  inflamed  vessel-wall.  If  there  could  be 
any  doubt  as  to  the  existence  of  minute  openings  in  the  inflamcil  capillary 
wall  in  the  consideration  of  emigration  of  leucocytes,  this  doubt  must  be 
effectually  dispelled  when  the  passage  of  colored  corpuscles  through  the 
capillary  wall  can  be  demonstrated  under  the  microscope.  Experimental 
research  and  clinical  observation  have  shown  that  when  the  inflammatory 
action  is  very  intense  red  corpuscles  form  no  inconsiderable  part  of  the  i»* 
flammatoiy  exudation.  As  the  colored  corpuscles  possess  only  limited  am<i*- 
boid  movements,  their  passage  through  the  capillary  wall  must  be  largely  a 
passive  process:  they  arc  extruded  through  ])reformed  openings  or  tluongli 
an  exceedingly  soft  cement -^^tibftt a ncc  by  the  intravascular  pressure.  It  i^ 
possible  that  they  are  forcer]  through  passages  made  by  the  emigration  Ci»r- 
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puseles.  It  ig  well  known  that  at  first  only  leucocytes  are  found  outside  of 
ihe  ea)*il!arv  vesj^el^,  that  the  colored  c'orpiisel(?&  appear  later,  and  that,  while 
leucocytes  also  pass  through  the  smallest  vein!^,  the  colored  corpuscles  t^cape 
only  through  capillary  vessels  (Fig.  68^  /?)* 

Arnold  noticed  that  red  corpu.seles  floating  in  the  capillarj  stream, 
when  they  arrived  opposite  a  stoma,  were  drawn  towaid  the  opening  of  the 
transudation*stream, 

Diapede^j^  hecomes  a  prominent  feature  where  the  inflammatory  process 
k  very  acute,  eonsjequently  w^here  extensive  alteration  of  the  vessel- walls  has 
taken  place.    In  such  instances  the  colored  corpuscles  are  ao  numerous  in 
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hm  /♦/**  M.— Inijflnirnatloii  t^f  Krug  »  WVb  at  Stage  where  CapiUary  Stream  la  Impeded 
jf  Ceinmeiieipg  Emii?r*iloii.  A.  umalJ  artery;  li,  imall  vein;  ('-  nanniAHpB'  Dt^ 
e«rp«arr«  which  huve  i'ftirHpc'4  from  eapillary  by  dtftpedeala.    [Lftmieter.y         '  ■       ■       "* 

^\i^  t'ludalion  a^  to  impart  to  it  a  hipinorrhagic  appearance.  An  abundant 
'•^iipe  of  colored  corpuscles  in  inflammation  is  technically  called  rltrxls. 
Tlif  tliird  corpuscles  art*  extrnded  through  the  inflamed  capillary  wall  in  the 
*ame  pa^ive  way  as  the  colored  corpuscles. 

The  primary  inflammatory  exudation  consists  of  the  corpuscular  ele- 
mnitw  of  thf*  hlnod  whii'h  i^^enpe  tlironc/h  the  p<*fous  capillary  wall,  the  prod- 
m^  of  their  disinleKfotion,  and  bloorl-plasma.  The  latter  will  lie  again 
•^'ft*rr©d  to  under  the  head  of  ^'Transiidatioo/'  The  pres^enee  of  the  solid 
fimHtitUi-ni?  of  ihe  bUx)d  diflfereritiates  the  inflammatory  exudation  from  an 
'>r'iinary  hydropic  or  redematons  swelling.     The  question  arises:    Wljat  be- 
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comee  of  the  corpuscular  elements  after  they  have  left  the  geiieml  eircuU- 
tian?    The  moet  favorable  termination  of  the  milammatory  procest  coeumIi 
in  the  preservation  of  the  vitality  of  the  coHuiar  elements  out«idtf  of  ih 
blood-vessels  and  their  return  into  the  general  cireulation  by  a  process  which 
is  called  immigratitm^    This  probably  seldom,  if  evtr^  takes  place  m  the  cm 
of  the  colored  and  third  corpuscles,  whieli  undergo  molecuhir  dimti»|nh 
tion,  and  the  granular  detritus  ia  removed  by  absorption.    The  leiicocTta 
which  have  retained  their  vitality  can  return  into  the  circulation  either  hj 
reentering  the  capillaries  which  they  have  left,  after  the  arute  symptom* 
have  subsided  and  the  capillaries  have  been  ctcarcd  of  the  munil  ihrembi, 
or  by  a  more  indirect  route  through  the  lymphatic  veseels.    The  latter  roote 
is  probably  the  most  frequent.    If  the  hlood-corpuecles  contuin  the  m\^ 
cause  of  the  iuflamiuation  in  gul^ieient  quantity  and  intensity  to  destroy  : 
protoplasm,  they  furnish  the  necessary  nutrient  medium  for  the  growth  au<l 
development  of  the  microbe  outside  of  the  vessel- wall,  thus  bringing  it  u* 
direct  contact  with  the  paravascular  tisjsues^  which  then  become  the  sf«t  ^' 
infection.    In  such  instances  the  cellular  elements  of  the  primary  inflain*' 
matory  exudation  are  dead  tissue,  and  act  or  are  disposed  of  as  s^uch.    In 
acuta  suppurative  inflammation  the  leucocytes  which  have  escaped  nu*  ihju- 
verted  into  pus-corpuscle&.    The  emigration  corpuscle  nnder  iw  circums(4in€ri 
assume  a  tissue- producimj  function.     WTien  inflammatory  processes  rt*«^uh 
in  the  iormation  of  new  tissue,  this  function  is  performed  by  fijced  tissue* 
cells  which  have  been  stimulated  to  a  state  of  activity  by  the  increantl 
nutritive  conditions  incident  to  some  formg  of  infiammation.    The  albumen^ 
which  ia  always  present  in  considerable  quantity  in  every  inflammatory  exu- 
dation, furnishes  an  additional  nutrient  supply,  and  thus  assistfi  the  proce^ 
of  cell-proliferation;   this  is  especially  the  case  with  the  globulins.     The 
filtrate  which  percolates  through  the  inflamed  capillary  wall  contains  eo* 
agulable  substancesj  whichj  in  hydropic  fluids,  are  less  abundant,    Tlie  emi- 
gration corpuscles,  which  disintegnite  soon  after  ibey  have  left  the  capillary 
vessels,  furnish  fibrin-ferment.      Fibrin-production  in  the  tissues  is  su>* 
pended  as  soon  as  the  product  of  emigration  has  become  copious.    The  third 
corpuscles  furnish  another  source  of  fihrin-jiroduction.    Iti  suppurative  in- 
flammation fibrin-foni^ation  does  not  take  pface.    Where  no  fibrin  forms  in 
the  exudation,  the  supposition  lies  near  that  the  fibrin-producers  are  taken 
up  by  the  cells,  or  that  tlie  fil*rin  which  had  already  been  produced  is  Uqur* 
fied  and  assimilated  by  them.    If  the  inflamed  vessels  are  surrounded  only 
by  a  few  leucocytes,  the  latter  are  destroyed  and  liberate  fibrin-ferment;  if 
abundant,  they  are  more  resistant  and  destroy  albuminoug   substaniM^. 
*  Weigert  asserted  thnt  eell-necrosie  resulted  in  the  formation  of  fibrin,  as  the 
dead  cells  furnish  the  fibrin-ferment.    That  fibrin-prnduction  docs  not  al- 
ways attend  inflammation  can  only  be  eacplained  by  the  supposition  that  the 
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fibrin-producers  are  assimilated  as  soon  as  they  have  left  the  blood-channels. 
If  the  cells  which  furnish  the  fibrin  come  in  contact  with  necrotic  tissue, 
sach  an  assimilation  is  prevented  and  fibrin  is  formed.  Fibrin-production, 
however,  may  take  place  without  cell-necrosis,  as  is  the  case  upon  inflamed 
serous  surfaces.  Its  occurrence  in  this  particular  locality  can  only  be  ex- 
plained by  the  absence  of  accumulation  of  the  cells  which  yield  the  fibrin- 
ferment.  The  cellular  constituents  and  fibrin  of  the  inflammatory  exuda- 
tion impart  to  it  one  of  its  characteristic  clinical  features, — ^a  sense  of  firm- 
nefis,— which  is  well  marked  in  proportion  to  the  predominance  of  these 
oyer  the  fluid  portion. 

2.  Inflammatory  Transudation. — The  liquid  portion  of  the  blood  which 
escapes  through  the  damaged  wall  of  inflamed  capillary  vessels  is  called  in- 
fiammatory  transudation.    The  same  causes  which  are  necessary  to  extrude 
the  non-amoeboid  corpuscular  elements,  of  the  blood  constitute  also  the  con- 
ditions which  enable  a  part  of  the  blood-plasma  to  leave  the  capillary  stream. 
Increased  porosity  of  the  capillary  wall  is  the  most  important  of  them.    As 
soon  as  the  capillary  wall  has  become  abnormally  permeable  the  blood-press- 
ure forces  the  fluid  through  the  minute  pores  into  the  surrounding  con- 
nective tissue,  or,  if  the  inflammation  is  located  in  a  mucous  or  serous  mem- 
brane, upon  the  surface.    In  deep-seated  inflammation  the  transuded  fluid 
ireely  percolates  through  the  connective-tissue  spaces,  and  gives  rise  to  one 
of  the  well-known  symptoms  of  inflammation:    the  inflammatory  cedema. 
The  transudation  is  always  more  widely  diffused  than  the  exudation.    Re- 
cent bacteriological  researches  have  shown  that,  while  in  the  tissues,  at  the 
seat  of  exudation,  the  presence  of  the  microbic  cause  of  the  inflammation  can 
be  readily  demonstrated  by  microscopical  examination  and  cultivation  ex- 
periments, the  oedema-fluid  some  distance  from  them  was  found  free  from 
mi(TO'>ganisms.     The  escape  of  blood-plasma  in  inflammation  is  a  process 
which  resembles  percolation  through  a  porous  membrane.     As  the  blood- 
plasma  contains  fibrinogen  and  fibrinoplastic  material,  its  presence  in  the 
tissues  or  upon  inflamed  serous  or  mucous  membranes  is  important  in  the 
production  of  filyin.    In  some  instances  the  inflammatory  product  is  greatly 
chancred  by  the  presence  of  a  copious  transudation,  and  the  inflamed  part 
then  presents  more  the  appearance  of  (vdema  than  inflammation.     This  is 
well  shown  by  the  two  clinical  varieties  of  anthrax.     The  expression  serous 
inflammation  is  used  to  indicate  the  predominance  of  transudation  over  exn- 
dation  in  some  forms  of  inflammation.    The  liquid  transudate  predominates 
over  the  exudate  in  some   forms  of  suppurative  inflammation   (purulent 
oedema  of  Pirogoff),  also  when  the  circulation  is  feeble,  as  in  the  aged  and 
in  anjemic  individuals.     The  addition  of  mucus  alters  the  character  of  an 
exudation  or  a  transudation,  as  may  be  seen  when  a  mucous  membrane  is  the 
^eat  of  inflammation.     Serous  transudation  often  i^reccMlcs  nuioous  exuda- 
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tioDj  as  in  cases  of  acute  catarrhal  inflammatiou  of  the  na^al  passagee.  Afte 
the  acute  symptoms  of  inflammatiou  have  suht^ided  and  the  capillary  circula- 
tion has  been  restored,  tiie  trausuded  fluid  12?  aljti;orl>e<l*  and  with  its  abisorp- 
tion  the  inflammatory  tpdema  disappears.  In  suppurative  inflflmmatiou  the 
transudation  becomes  the  pu:?-seruin. 

(d)  Heat. — Increase  of  temperature  of  the  inflamed  part  k  the  result 
of  increased  afflux  of  blood  and  the  accompanying  augmentation  of  physio- 
logical proce^se!^.  Cohnheim  tihowed  experimentally  that  inflammation, 
without  an  increased  blood-supply,  docs  not  givi*  rise  to  an  increase  of  tem- 
perature. John  Hunter  was  already  aware  that  the  temperature  at  the  seat  . 
of  inflammation  h  never  in  excess  of  the  feni]>erature  of  the  blood.  Heat  is 
both  a  subjective  and  objective  symptonu  In  acute  inflammation  of  the 
ekin,  or  a  mucous  membrane,  the  patient  often  complains  of  a  distressing 
burning  or  scalding  sensation,  which  is  often  effectually  relieved  by  cold 
applications,  The  surface  thermnnjeti^r  is  Hometimes  an  important  insitru- 
ment  in  settling  a  differential  diagnosis  between  a  deep-seated  chronic  in- 
flammation and  a  malignant  tumor.  Oiniintition  of  temperature  may  in- 
dicate either  a  favorable  change-  or  <'omplete  arrest  of  circulation  in  the  in* 
flamed  part,  in  the  first  instance  j^howing  that  resolution  is  in  progress,  in 
the  latter  aunouiuing  the  ^i]^cedy  ncturrcnce  of  gansfrcne  ^M 

(e)  Bisturbance  of  Functlon.^ — A^  inflammation,  wherever  it  occun^P 
consists  essentially  of  increased  nutritive  changes  in  the  tissnes,  resulting 

in  consequence  of  a  nu^re  at>un<iant  blood-supp!y  and  an  exaggerated  vegeta- 
tive capacity  of  the  cells,  it  may  lead  to  at  least  a  temporary  increase  of  func-  1 
tion.  This  is  always  the  eaate  in  inflammation  of  mucous  membranes,  where, 
as  one  of  the  prominent  clinical  features,  we  observe  an  increased  secretion 
of  mucus  usually  preceded  and  accompanied  liy  a  more  or  less  profuse  tran* 
sudation.  Parenchymatous  inflammation  in  glands  usually  produces  sudden 
diminution  and  often  complete  stn>pression  of  secretion.  Acute  suppurative 
osteomyehtis  is  attended  by  almost  complete  suspension  of  all  the  functions 
of  the  affected  limb.  Myositis  arrests  the  contractility  of  the  muscles  af- 
fected. The  pain  caused  by  an  inflammation  may  inter  fore  with  the  fuuc* 
tions  of  adjacent  organs,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  flxed  chest- wall  in  cases  of 
acute  pleuritisj  and  in  fixation  of  the  abdomimd  walls,  with  diminished  or 
suspended  respiratory  movements  of  the  diaphragm,  in  case§  of  peritonitis. 
The  accumulation  of  inflanunatory  products  may  prove  a  serious  obstaele 
to  important  functions,  and  often  constitutes  a  direct  cause  of  death,  hb  in 
cases  of  intracranial  iuflanmiatioTi,  where  death  is  more  frequently  eause<1 
by  compression  of  the  brain  than  destruction  of  the  contents  of  the  cranial 
cavity;  and  the  accumulation  of  serum  or  pus  in  the  pleural  cavity  or  peri- 
cardium, where  a  fatal  termination  can  often  be  tracetl  to  mci-hanieal  clauses 
from  the  presence  of  a  cnjrioiis  effutiion.     iHminutiou   of  funct»<m  ofti 
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iioids  fhe  earliest  indication  of  the  eziatence  of  a  deep-seated  dironic  in- 
Innmation,  as  is  evident  from  the  slight  limp  which  ushers  in  a  coxitis  or 
fte  imperfect  flexion  and  extension  in  chronic  inflammation  of  joints  other 
ihan  the  hip-joint. 


CHAPTER  V, 

Inflammation  (conlinmd). 

MODIFICATION    OF    INFLAMMATION    BY   THE    ANATOMICAL    STEUCTDRE 
AND    LOCATION    OF   THE   INFLAMED   TISSUE- 

The  clinical  course  and  pathological  conditions  of  imflfLmmator}'  proc- 
esses are  materially  modified j  not  only  by  the  primary  cause,  but  aUo  by 
the  anatomical  structure  and  location  of  the  inflamed  tissues.  Inflarama* 
tion  of  serous  or  mucous  surfaces  has  a  tendency  to  Bpread  in  a  peripheral 
direction,  and^  as  a  rule,  remains  superficial,  and  the  exudation  and  tran- 
sudation are  poured  out  in  the  direction  offering  the  least  resistance;  that 
is,  upon  the  free  surface*  In  tissues  that  are  dense  and  unyielding  the 
Bwelhngj  for  physical  reasons,  is  limited,  and  the  inflammatory  products  give 
rise  to  tension,  which  may  arrest  the  circulation  completely  and  cause  ne- 
CTosis^  as  IB  the  ease  in  acute  suppurative  osteomyelitis.  When  the  area  of 
inflammation  is  supplied  with  an  abundance  of  connective  tissue  the  swell* 
ing  often  attains  enormous  dimensions  in  a  short  time,  as  may  be  seen  in 
every  case  of  phlegmonous  inflammation  of  the  deep-seated  connective  tis- 
sue of  the  extremities^  ueck^  chest,  and  abdomen.  Acute  inflammation  of 
organs  that  are  exceedingly  vai?cular  gives  rise  to  an  early  and  abundant 
exudation,  as  can  be  demonstrated  in  every  ease  of  croupous  pneumonia  and 
acute  nephritis.  Inflammation  of  non- vascular  tissue  is  accompanied  by  the 
formation  of  new  blood-vessels,  which  grow  in  the  direction  of  the  seat  of 
inflammation  from  the  nearest  vascular  district.  Some  tissues  are  more 
disposed  to  inflammation  than  others;  thus,  the  connective  tissue  is  more 
frequently  the  seat  of  acute  inflammation  than  muscles,  and  the  medullary 
tissue  than  the  bone-substance  proper,  and  most  causes  which  give  rise  to 
chronic  inflammation  are  known  to  select  certain  organs  and  tissues  in  prefer- 
ence to  others. 

PARENCHYMATOUS    INFLAMMATION. 
I 

In  the  study  of  the  cardinal  symptoms  of  inflammation  special  atten- 
tion was  given  to  the  part  taken  in  the  inflammatory  process  by  the  capil- 
lary vessels  and  the  blood-corpuscles.  Alteration  of  the  capillary  wall  was 
alluded  to  as  the  most  important  pathological  condition,  as  upon  it  dejiendj 
the  emigration  of  the  corpuscular  elements  of  the  blood  and  the  occurreiice 
of  the  inflammatory  transudation,  which  together  constitute  the  primary 
inflammatory  swelling*  Incidentally  it  was  stated  thatj  as  soon  as  the  cause 
which  gave  rise  to  the  inflammation  is  brought  in  direct  contact  with  the 
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fixed  tiesue-cellSj  these  take  part  in  the  iBflammatory  process  and  contribute 
their  share  to  the  inflammatory  exudation.  Inflammation  is  said  to  be 
parenchymatous  when  the  parenchyma  of  an  organ  is  the  primary  seat  of 
inflamraatory  changes,  as  when  the  secreting  structures  of  a  gland  are  im- 

icated  from  the  beginning.    In  all  such  instances  the  blood-vessels  which 

rnish  the  vascular  supply  have  undergone  the  characteristic  changes  which 
have  been  described^  and  with  few  exceptions  the  microbes  have  been  con- 
veyed to  the  parenchyma  through  them*  The  cloudy  sw^elling  of  paren- 
chyina-cells  is  either  an  evidence  of  the  existence  of  degenerative  changes  or 
it  denotes  the  beginniBg  of  coagulation-necroais  from  the  specific  effect  of 
pathogenic  microbes  upon  their  protoplasm.  A  cloudy  appearance  of  eellti 
k  one  of  the  first  manifestations  of  the  presence  of  a  parenchymatous  in- 
flammation. Lesion  of  connective-tissue  or  parenchyma-  cells  is  next  to 
alteration  of  the  capillar)^  wall,  and  emigration  of  the  blood-corpuscles  the 
most  important  pathological  condition  of  inflammation,  and,  as  far  as  the 
ultimate  result  is  coneernedj  the  most  importantj  as  extensive  destruction 

parenchyma -eel  Is  will  result  in  suspension  of  function,  and  death  of  the 
Tgan  alFectccl.  As  soon  as  the  tlxed  tissue- eel  Is  oiits;ide  of  the  vessel -wall 
have  become  implicated  their  physiological  resistance  is  diminished:  a 
condition  which  cannot  fail  in  aggravating  the  existing  vascular  disturb- 
ances. Landercr  maintains  that  the  normal  elasticity  of  the  tissues  sur- 
rounding the  capillary  vessels  is  an  easential  factor  in  preserving  the 

uilibrinm  between  the  intravascular  pressure  and  the  surrounding  tissues 
in  a  normal  condition  of  the  circulation.  This  mechanical  iheortf  of  inflam- 
mation is  founded  upon  the  supposition  that  this  normal  elaBticity  of  the 
paravascular  tissues  is  diminished  by  the  causes  which  give  rise  to  inflam- 
mation, and  that  when  this  has  occurred  the  capillary  walls  have  lost 
their  outer  support^  in  consequence  of  which  they  become  dilated,  and 
hjper^mia^  slowing  of  blood -current,  emigration,  and  transudation  fol- 
low B&  the  result  of  purely  mechanical  causes.  Ingenious  as  this  theory 
may  appear,  it  cannot  explain  the  complicated  processes  which  characterize 
inSammation.  The  train  of  pathological  conditions  which  attend  inflamma' 
ii$n  must  he  regardtd  as  effects  of  a  common  microM^;  cause  upon  the  capil- 
bfy  itaUy  their  cojitenfs,  and  ths  fixed  tissui-cells  outside  of  the  capiUartf 
vfMels.  In  parenchymatous  inflammation  the  cause  has  reached  the 
parenchyma^cellSj  either  directly,  as  when  microbes  are  brought  in  con- 
tact with  a  mucous  surface,  become  attached  to  and  penetrate  the  paren- 
chyma-cells, multiply  in  their  interior,  and,  later,  reach  the  connective  tis- 
sue and  blood-vessels,  or,  what  is  more  common,  the  microbes  reach  the 
parenchyma  through  the  circulation.  In  both  instances  the  capillary  ves- 
sels and  the  connective  tissues  between  them  and  the  parenchyma-cells  take 
in  active  part  in  the  inflammatory  process.    The  microbes  may  be  present 
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in  such  great  niimber  or  may  poseees  such  intensely  virulent  properties  as  to 
destroy  the  parcnchyma-cellg,  ae  is  the  ease  in  diphtheritic  inflammation  of 
inucous  membranes.  When  less  intense  in  their  action  the  pa  re  noliy  ma-cells 
proliferate,  and  the  erabrj^onal  eellei,  being  less  resistant,  succumb  later*  as 
when  Piippuration  occurs  in  the  parenehyma  of  an  organ,  or  they  remain  in- 
definitely in  their  embryonal  &tatt%  as  can  be  readily  verified  by  examining 
the  different  forms  of  chronic  infiammatory  swelling:  the  so-called  granulo* 
mata. 
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In  thii?  form  of  inflaniniatiDn  the  connective  tissue  is  the  primar}^  seat  oi 
ll-emigration  and  tissue-proliferation.  Many  of  the  microbes  select  the 
connective-tissue  spaces;  they  locate  and  multiply  here,  and  the  inflamma- 
tory product  is  composed  almost  exclusively  of  emigration -corpuscles  and 
embryonal  connective-tissue  cells*  Tubercle  and  gumma* a  present  such  a 
hiatological  structure.  Phlegmonous  inflammation  represents  the  acute  form 
of  connective-tissue  inflammation.  If  the  connective  tissue  of  an  organ 
becomes  the  seat  of  an  inflammatory  hyperplasia  the  parenchyma  sulfers^ 
either  in  consei^uence  of  pressure  or,  later,  from  cicatricial  contraction  and 
the  inevitable  diminution  of  blood  ^supply  incident  to  this  condition.  Paren- 
chymatous inflammation  of  an  organ  is  preceded  or  followed  by  interstitial 
inflammation,  and  a  primarily  interstitial  inflammation  sooner  or  later  in- 
volves the  .mrrounding  tissue  by  direct  extension  of  the  inflammatory  proc- 
ess, or  indirectly  by  the  mechanical  causes;  hence,  as  a  rule,  it  is  anatomic- 
ally and  even  etiologically  not  always  possible  to  differentiate  between  these 
two  forms  of  inflammation,  nor  is  such  a  distinction  of  much  practical  im- 
f^jortance.  , 

HJBMORBHAGIO    INFLAMMATION.  " 

A  few  colored  corpuscles  escape  through  the  capillary  wall  in  almost 
every  case  of  acute  inflammation,  but  their  presence  in  the  exudation  can 
only  be  dt^termincd  by  the  use  of  the  microscope,    Wlien  they  are  present 
in  sufficient  number  to  impart  to  the  exudation  a  bloody  tinge,  we  speak 
of  a  hemorrhagic  e:xudation  or  transudation.    A  haemorrhagic  tranendation 
into  the  pleural,  ]>ericardial,  or  peritoneal  c^ivity  usually  indicates  the  efl^H 
istence  of  a  tubercular  or  malignant  disease  of  the  respective  serous  meiB^^ 
branes.     In  eases  of  acute  inflammation  with  lueniorrhagic  exudation,  the 
quantity  of  the  efTused  blood  will  be  a  sign  by  which  we  can  at  least  approxi- 
mately estimate  the  extent  of  alteration  of  the  capillary  wall.     Rhexis  can      . 
only  take  place  when  the  capillary  wall  at  some  point  has  been  completely      i 
broken  down  and  an  opening  of  considerable  size  has  formed  through  which 
a  small  stream  from  the  axial  current  can  escape*    Aside  of  the  nature  and 
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intensity  of  the  primary  cause  of  the  inflammation,  haBmonhagie  inflamma- 
tion is  more  likely  to  be  met  with  in  persons  debilitated  from  other  diseases, 
in  the  aged,  and  in  patients  suffering  from  diseases  which  obstruct  the  cir- 
culation, such  as  valvular  disease  of  the  heart,  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  em- 
physema of  the  lungs,  and  chronic  affections  of  the  kidneys.  The  presence 
of  blood  in  a  transudation  or  exudation  is  always  a  grave  sign,  and  as  such 
should  always  ])e  taken  into  careful  consideration  in  rendering  a  prognosis. 

SIPPIRATIVE    IXFLAMMATIOX. 

In  su})purative  inflammation  at  least  a  part  of  the  exudation  is  trans- 
formed into  pus.  Trani*formation  of  the  cellular  portion  of  the  exudation, 
the  leucocytes  and  embryonal  cells,  into  pus-corpuscles  is  due  to  the  de- 
structive effect  upon  their  protoplasm  of  the  pus-microbes  and  their  tox- 
ins, while  the  transudate  becomes  the  pus-serum.  Suppurative  inflam- 
mation occurs  either  as  the  result  of  a  primary  or  secondary  infection  with 
pus-microbes.  In  primary  infection  with  pus-microbes  the  leucocytes  most 
remote  from  the  blood-vessels,  and  which  have  been  exposed  longest  to  the 
specific  action  of  the  pus-microl)es  and  their  toxins,  are  converted  first 
into  pus-corpuscles,  while  the  fixed  tissue-cells  are  first  transformed  into 
embryonal  cells  before  the  same  cause — by  destruction  of  their  protoplasm — 
changes  them  into  similar  structures.  In  suppurative  inflammation  due  to 
secondary  infection  the  pus-microbes  act  upon  embryonal  cells  which  owe 
their  origin  to  an  antecedent  infection  with  another  microbe  of  milder 
pathogenic  qualities,  as  can  be  seen  when  tubercular  granulations  or  a 
gumma  undergo  sup])uration.  Suppurative  inflammation,  in  all  of  its  as- 
pects, will  be  fully  considered  in  the  cliapter  on  "Suppuration." 

INFLAMMATION    OF   SEROTS    MEMBRAN?:S. 

Inflammation  of  the  serous  membranes  has  been  called  exudative,  ad- 
hesive, suppurative,  or  serous,  according  to  the  character  of  the  inflamma- 
tory product.  In  most  inflammatory  affections  of  the  serous  membranes 
the  surface  becomes  covered  with  a  copious  exudation,  which  is  composed 
of  leucocytes,  fil)rin,  and  tlie  |)ro(lncts  of  tissue-proliferation  of  the  endo- 
thelial and  connective-tissue  cells.  The  leucocytes  and  third  corpuscles  are 
rapidly  destroyed  as  they  vc^wh  the  surface,  and  tlie  fibrin-ferment  and 
fibrinoplastic  nuiterial  wliich  are  liberated  form — on  combining  with  the 
fibrinogen  of  the  blood-plasma — fibrin.  The  inflamed  membrane  is  often 
covered  by  a  thick  layer  of  fibrin,  whicli  is  firmly  adherent  to  the  surface 
by  means  of  new  blood-vessels  and  granulation'-t issue  which  have  grown  into 
it.  The  endothelial  cells  take  an  active  part  in  the  infiaiunuition,  and  in  case 
the  new  product  from  this  s<  ui(<'  is  convcited  into  connective  tissue  a  per- 
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manent  adhesion  forms.  In  some  instances  the  endothelial  eella  are  de- 
stroyed and  desquamation  takes  place,  which  leaves  the  snhjacent  coBnective 
tissue  exposed.  In  sueli  cases  the  superficial  dilated  capillaries  have  lost  an 
important  support,  and  transudation  takes  place  freely.  D.  J.  Hamilton  has 
studied  the  histological  changes  which  occur  in  peritonitis  by  producing  this 
disease  artiJicially  in  young  dogs.  Besides  desquamation^  he  has  seen  the 
endothelial  cells  multiply  by  division  of  the  nucleus. 
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FLg.  e9.-^enniDAtlas  EadotbcUuc^,  Omentum  ot  Young  Do£.  Acute  Pert  loo  lti«. 
Silver  Stulalng.  X  3I>0.  A,  naturul  iindotbetium  rorertn^  waJl  of  a  XDesh;  H,  D,  endo* 
tli«llAl  cellA  b«Klanln|E  io  gcrminatE^;  r.,  a  cb»lii  of  germlttAtiQg  cell»  «xt«iidlQg  licross  a 
feneBtTH;    E\  ta^tm  of  germliiiatkne  endolht^tliU  cells.     {Il&milton.) 

The  new  cells  resemble  the  ordinary  granulation  or  embryonal  eel] 
The  connective  tissue  between  the  endothelial  lining  and  the  blood-vessels 
undergoes  tissue-proliferation,  and  the  n(*\y  ccHb  reach  the  surface  and  min- 
gle with  those  derived  from  the  endothelial  lining,  so  that  the  inflamed  sur- 
face becomes  covered  with  a  layer  of  granulation-tissue.  The  granulations, 
accompanied  by  dilated  or  new  hlnnd-vc;^!iel?i.  pcnetrflte  into  the  fibrinou 
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iudatioD,  which  h  renLOved  in  the  iame  manner  eb  a  thrombus  in  a  blood- 
hmi  undergoijig  obliteration,  Pernianent  adhesions  and  obliteration  of 
FleKMa  cflTitics  are  effeeletl  by  the  granulation-tisfiuej  which  removes  the  in- 

itimmfttorr  exudation  and  establigheg  an  'organic  union  between  opposing 


Mil. 


-fTim  of  Touitff  Dog*  El  peri  mentally  ItiQatutrd.     X  450.     ,4,  pyriform 

liitbtiliAl  orii|(iTi,  sproiitlni?  Troin  Wall  of  a  fenestrii  (^>  of  the  mem- 

durrouni3"d  by  extravaRfltid  It-uetn^yU'a*    V,  Am&U  Yeiii,  in  simll&r 


otiluued  membranes.  If  the  fixed  tisfiiie-cells  do  not  participate  actively  in 
*^  V  ifiatory  proee&p,  the  exudation  b^?eomes  absorbed  in  the  course  of 
the  endothelial  lining  is  repaired;  thus  the  temporary  adhesions 
trtrwnoved,  and  the  normal  relations  existing  between  the  seroug  membrane 
tuditicloe^  viscera  are  restored.    The  blending  of  the  corpnscnlflr  elements 
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of  liie  inflammatory  exuiktiim  of  n  ^tou^  ineinlirani*  witJi  the  prodtsrt  •»! 
tissue-proliferation  of  the  endot!H*lial  ccIIh  i»  well  diown  in  Fig.  TO. 

The  pathological  anatomy  nf  atnle  inflammation  **f  n  s^Toiis  mem^'^ 
at  an  early  &itigi*  ii^  well  reprvsented  in  Fi*^,  IL 

The  scarcity  of  leueoeytei  in  the  Hbrin  in  the  i|iecimen  represented  by 
this  illu^tratioi]  wa*^  undnuhtedly  ilue  t<*  lfK*ir  rapid  dofilrnetion  i#  foon  »» 
they  reat'hetl  tlic  i*mfrtee,  which  rui*iiUed  in  the  forinuiion  uf  a  copiouj*  \!e* 
poiit  of  fibrin.     The  round  cells  in  the  sntipleiiral  i*«>ntiective  tiistit  if* 


flR.  TL— Acul#  I  w  "      I,    1,  XiM-vQFk  of  flbrln:    If,  i^o  #-fl1tB#d  ImwuacfMmi 

r    Iftnitiiip  of  fitrtn  Ifiai  m4jm*2t-iH  to  thtt  p\purm  {F^.    fi.  *mitM  round  f*!!*  eiru»#4  Ittttt 
Ihr  plc'yrs;    /^«  dlitrQd?d  bIcwd-vcHiM'l  at  th?  lut^^rflphial  tayrr  of  ^l«uni.     ( If  ami  ffcHi^  I 

wandering  leucocytes*  Sufficient  time  doi¥  not  iH*em  to  hav<*  <fkp««d  for  ai] 
marked  changcj*  to  have  occurred  in  the  flved  t»*!*ue-relU.  In  ^uppnmtii 
inflammation  of  a  MToim  mcTidtraae,  if  life  iii  §nflifiently  prolonged.  th< 
ieucoeytett  and  einhryonal  cells  are  trangformed  into  pug-ectrpuseWsi,  »n*l  in 
UiiM  matiner  empyema,  pyocardmni,  and  pnnilent  peritonitis  are  produced. 
The  intrfHiuction  of  piiF-micnjhes  in  fiutTicient  quantity  into  the  abdonuDal 
eavitv,  the  power  of  abstorfition  of  which  ha.^  Iieen  reduced  by  an  iintectnlesil 
ftfTeeiion  or  an  aceumjianyifig  imnnm,  will  pn*dno«*  Mich  a  rapidly  fatal 
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peritonitis  that  the  peritoneum,  on  post-mortem  examination,  will  show 
little,  if  any,  macroscopical  lesions.  Death  in  such  cases  results  from  acute 
septic  infection.  When  life  is  prolonged  for  several  days,  the  post-mortem 
reveals  all  the  evidences  of  a  fibrinoplastic  peritonitis;  that  is,  numerous 
adhesions  between  the  intestines  and  the  parietal  peritoneum  and  among  the 
intestinal  loops.  In  suppurative  peritonitis  the  exudation  often  breaks  down 
as  the  leucocytes  contained  in  it  are  converted  into  pus-corpuscles.  Tuber- 
cular peritonitis  is  usually  attended  by  a  copious  exudation,  which  limits  the 
process  and  encapsulates  the  serous  transudation.  If,  in  an  inflammation 
of  a  serous  membrane,  the  transudation  predominates  over  the  exudation, 
the  character  of  the  process  is  indicated  clinically  by  a  subacute  or  chronic 
course  and  the  absence  of  severe  symptoms.  Hydrothorax  often  develops 
injiidiously,  and  perhaps  the  first  subjective  symptom  is  difficulty  of  breath- 
ing. Tubercular  peritonitis  with  copious  circumscribed  effusion  has  been 
frequently  mistaken  for  ovarian  cyst,  not  only  because  the  swelling  closely 
resembles  a  unilocular  ovarian  cyst,  but  also  from  the  absence  of  any  of  the 
usual  local  symptoms  which  attend  the  different  forms  of  fibrinoplastic  peri- 
tonitis. It  appears  that  the  causes  which  give  rise  to  this  form  of  inflamma- 
tion of  serous  membranes  do  not  act  with  sufficient  intensity  on  the  capil- 
lary wall  and  the  paravascular  tissues  to  provoke  a  copious  exudation  and 
active  tissue-proliferation,  but  create  conditions  which  permit  a  copious 
transudation  to  take  place.  It  has  been  recently  a  much-discussed  question 
wliother  or  not  all  cases  of  serous  effusion  into  the  chest  are  of  tulwrcular 
origin.  The  fact  remains  that  many  cases  of  subacute  and  chronic  pleurisy 
die>iil)sequently  from  tuberculosis,  and  the  natural  conclusion  would  be  that 
the  disease  was  primarily  caused  by  a  localized  tubercular  focus,  which,  at  the 
time,  could  not  be  detected.  It  is  evident  that  the  causes  whicli  produce 
serous  transudation  do  so  not  only  by  producing  changes  in  the  capillary  wall 
which  y)crmit  free  transudation,  but  also  by  bringing  about  alterations  which 
♦liminish  or  completely  susi>end  the  power  of  absorption;  hence,  not  only  the 
•Hcurrcnco  of  transudation,  but  accumulation  of  the  liquid  effused.  The 
I'nsciice  of  l)lood  in  the  transudation  is  usually  an  indication  of  the  presence 
of  tiihcrculosis,  carcinoma,  or  sarcoma. 

IXFLAMMATIOX    OF    MT'COUS    MKMBRAXES. 

Inflammation  of  a  mucous  membrane  represents  another  variety  of  sur- 
face inflammation  which  is  greatly  modified  by  the  anatomical  character  of 
the  tissue  the  seat  of  the  inflammatory  process.  We  have  seen  that  inflam- 
mation of  serous  membranes  presents  as  its  most  characteristic  ])atliological 
feature  a  plastic  exudation  on  its  surface,  composed  of  escaped  blood- 
corpiisicles  and  the  products  of  their  disintegration,  whicli  are  firmly  attached 
to  thf*  endothelial  lining,  which,  in  part,  has  been  destroyed  and  detached 
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hy  desquamatioUj  while  the  cells  which  have  retained  their  \itality  proliferaU 
new  tkBiie^  which  mingles  with  and  ultimately  removes  the  exudation.  The 
epithelial  cells  which  line  mucous  memhranes  when  in  a  state  of  inllamma* 
tion  are  stimulated  to  increased  activity^  and  Cf>nsequently  secrete  an  in- 
creased  quantity  of  mucus,  which  is  the  characteristic  pathoktgicftl  and  cbii- 
ical  feature  of 

I.   CATAHEHAI.   mFLAHltATtQN. 

Inftaimnation  of  a  mucous  memhrane  is  called  catarrhal  as  long  as 
product  consists  of  an  increased  secretion  of  mucus.  If  a  part  of  the  mucoi 
Iming  is  destroyed  and  the  discliarge  becomes  a  mixture  of  pus  and  mucu», 
it  is  no  longer  proper  to  call  it  a  catarrhal  inflammation,  as  the  pus-microbes 
have  wrought  changes  tliat  bring  the  process  within  the  legitimate  sphere 
of  suppurative  inflammation.  Catarrhal  inflammation  produces  a  thioketi- 
ing  of  the  mucous  membrane  by  infiltration  of  the  submucous  tissue,  which, 
if  copious,  may  subsequently  give  rise  to  cte4itrieial  contraction,  and,  if  ihr 
inflammation  is  located  in  a  tubular  organ,  to  the  formation  i>f  strictunjfi. 
According  to  Virchow^,  a  catarrhal  inflammation  may  lead  to  the  fonnation 
of  superficial  ulcers, — the  so-called  catarrhal  ulcers. 


If-   StPPl'BATIVE    IKFLA3IMAT10N\ 

In  this  form  t)f  infiammation  of  a  mucous  membrauc,  the  leticocyt* 
which  reach  its  surface,  as  well  as  the  embryonal  cells,  are  destroyed  by* 
the  pus*mierobes  and  are  converted  into  pus-eorpusctes,  which  when 
mijced  with  the  mucus  secreted  by  the  cells  which  have  retained  their 
physiological  function,  form  the  muco-purnlent  discharge.  Most  of  ihe 
ttleere  which  form  upon  mucous  surfaces  re^nlt  from  circumscribed  necrosis 
or  suppurative  inflammation*  A  catarrhal  inflammation  very  frequently 
precedes  the  suppurative  form,  and  a  circumscribed  suppurating  area  is  iisu- 
lUy  surrounded  hy  a  zone  of  catarrhal  inflammation.  Cicatricial  oblitera^ 
tion  of  a  tubular  organ  can  only  take  place  after  extensive  defects  of  its 
mucous  lining  from  necrotic^  ulcerativcj  or  traumatic  causes.  Limited  defects 
arc  repaired  by  regeneration  of  the  epithelial  cells,  either  from  the  mirgins 
of  the  defect  or  from  remnants  of  glands.  The  most  frequent  causes  of 
ulceration  in  the  intestinal  canal  are  dysentery,  typhoid  fever,  and  tuber- 
eulotta.  ricers  which  result  from  the  sudden  obliteration  of  t  small  bhxid- 
vessel  by  thrombosis  or  embolism  are  met  with  after  ejEtensive  burns  in  the 
upper  {K>rtion  of  the  small  intestine  and  in  the  stomach  in  chlorotic  femal**?. 
A  strange  form  of  perforative  enteritis  has  recently  been  described  by 
Mikulicz,  A  similar  case  was  operated  on  in  the  Zurich  Klinik,  and  a  care- 
ful description  of  the  pathological  conditions  found  at  the  necropsy  has  be^n 
given  by  Klebs.    He  found  multiple  perforations  in  a  circumscribed  portion 
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of  the  jejunum,  and  only  a  few  of  them  had  been  found  and  closed  by  the 
surgeon  who  performed  the  operation.  The  perforations  on  the  peritoneal 
side  were  covered  by  a  plastic  exudation.  The  lumen  of  the  intestine  corre- 
sponding to  the  affected  portion  was  considerably  enlarged.  Mucous  mem- 
brane not  much  changed  in  appearance,  but,  on  close  inspection,  a  number 
of  gmall  defects,  partly  hidden  under  the  folds,  were  detected,  and  were  found 
to  correspond  with  the  covered  defects  on  the  outer  surface.  On  micro- 
scopical examination,  it  was  found  that  the  villi  and  mucous  membrane  were 
softened  and  denuded  of  the  epithelial  lining  and  infiltrated  with  cells  over 
a  considerable  distance  beyond  the  perforations.  The  most  marked  changes 
were  found  in  the  submucous  tissue,  which  was  also  much  softened,  and  the 
scanty  intercellular  substance  was  found  traversed  by  wide  spaces  in  which 
were  found  numerous  large  cells  with  large  oval  nuclei.  Besides  these  en- 
larged parenchyma-cells,  and  in  their  vicinity,  leucocytes  which  had  under- 
gone fragmentation  were  found.  As  the  capillary  vessels  were  much  dilated 
and  in  a  condition  of  inflammation,  Klebs  looks  upon  the  process  as  an  hy- 
perplastic parenchymatous  enteritis.  As  the  leucocytes  found  in  the  tissues 
presented  all  the  evidences  of  fragmentation,  there  can  be  but  little  doubt 
that  this  rare  form  of  enteritis  presents  only  another  variety  of  suppurative 
inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestine. 

III.    CROUPOUS    INFLAMMATION. 

When  inflammation  of  a  mucous  membrane  is  attended  by  the  formation 
of  a  fibrinous  exudation  or  false  membrane  upon  its  surface,  it  is  called 
iToupous.  The  "formation  of  a  fibrinous  exudation  upon  a  serous  surface,  we 
have  found,  is  always  associated  with  a  more  or  less  extensive  destruction 
and  desquamation  of  endothelial  cells,  and  a  similar  superficial  change  takes 
place  in  croupous  inflammation.  Weigert  states  that  unless  the  epithelial 
surface  of  a  mucous  membrane  be  broken  the  inflammatory  exudation  from 
it  will  not  coagulate.  As  croupous  inflammation  of  a  mucous  membrane  is 
always  produced  by  direct  infection,  it  is  probable  that  the  microorganisms 
destroy  some  of  the  epithelial  cells;  and  as  the  inflammatory  process  pene- 
trates deeper  into  the  tissue,  the  exudation  and  transudation  coming  in  con- 
tact with  dead  tissue  on  the  surface,  fibrin  is  deposited,  and,  becoming  en- 
tan^rled  with  the  cellular  dehris,  it  becomes  adherent  to  the  partially-abraded 
and  uneven  surface.  The  fibrin  is  arranged  in  layers  in  the  form  of  a  coarse 
net-work,  in  the  meshes  of  which  is  a  finer  reticulum  of  the  same,  with  leu- 
cocytes and  embryonal  cells  thrown  ofT  from  the  surface.  Some  membranes 
c-ontain  numerous  leucocytes,  while  in  others  they  are  destroyed  in  the  proc- 
ess of  coagulation.  Separation  of  a  false  membrane  takes  place  either  by 
the  mucus  secreted  by  intact  cells  underneath  it,  or,  if  the  mucous  lining;  has 
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been  completely  destroyed^  by  suppuration  and  granulation.  It  has  been 
claimed  that,  pathologiuallVj  a  croupous  ineuibrane  differa  from  a  dipli- 
theritic  exudation  in  that  in  the  former  the  lining  of  the  mucous  membrane 
is  found  intact  after  stripping  it  off,  while  in  a  diphtheritic  inflammation 
there  is  always  found  a  lo&s  of  surface  substance  after  removing  the  mem- 
brane* Upon  this  more  apparent  than  real  anatomical  difference  the  dis- 
cussion on  the  non-identity  of  croupous  and  diphtheritic  inflammation  rests, 
Ae  superficial  coagulation-necrosis  is  present  in  all  eases  of  croupous  inflam- 
raationj  and  if  this  process  is  etioiogically  different  from  diphtheritic  inflam- 
mation, the  pathological  conditions  are  different  only  in  degree,  and  not  in 
kind*  False  menibraneBj  wherever  they  may  form  upon  a  mucous  or  serous 
snrfacej  serve  as  nutrient  media  for  microorganisms,  and  the  underlying  sur- 
face is  subjected  to  the  riski  of  recurring  infection  from  them  as  long  as 
they  remain. 

IT.    BlPHTHEllrTTC    IN7LA.UlfATI0X. 

Diphtheritic  inflammation  is  caused  by  the  Klebs-Loffler  bacillus.  As 
a  primary  disease  it  affects  most  frequently  the  upper  part  of  the  respiratory 
tract.  Extensive  destruction  of  the  mucous  membrane  underneath  the  eiEu- 
dation  U  a  constant  occurrence.  Diphtheritic  iDflanimation  is  frequently 
complicated  by  sttcondary  infection  with  pus-microbes  and  gaprophytcs: 
an  occurrence  which  greatly  aggravates  the  local  conditions  and  increases 
the  danger  to  life. 

INFLAMMATIOK    OF    NON-TASCnLAB  TI8SUE. 

Tho  importance  of  blood- vessels  in  inflammation  can  be  best  shown  by 
a  study  of  the  pathological  conditions  in  inflammation  of  non-vascular  tis- 
sue. The  part  taken  by  the  blood-vessels  and  the  fixed  tifisnen^ells  in  the 
inflammatory  process  can  be  most  satisfactorily  demonstrated  in  non-vas- 
cular organs, 

Gomeft. — Cohnheim  first  demonstrated  emigration  of  the  colorless 
blood-corpuscles  in  artificially-produced  keratitis.  He  cauterized  the  cornea 
in  animalSj  and  then  observed  cell-intiltration  from  its  margins  at  a  point 
corresponding  to  the  nearest  vascnlar  supply.  For  the  purpose  of  showing 
that  the  cells  were  not  products  of  the  fixed  tissue-cells  he  injected,  a  few 
days  before  cauterization^^  finely-divided  cinnabar  into  the  circulation,  and 
found  that  the  leucocytes,  as  they  escaped  from  the  capillary  vessels,  con- 
tained granules  of  the  pigment  which  he  had  injected.  The  leucocytes  were 
ieen  to  wander  through  the  vascular  spaces  of  the  cornea  toward  the  seat 
of  cauterisation.  As  he  could  observe  no  changes  in  the  fixed  corneal  cor- 
puscles at  the  ?eat  of  cauterization,  he  maintained  that  the  inflammatory 
prodnct  was  derived  exclusively  from  the  blood,  and  that  its  escape  from  the 
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blood-Streams  depended  on  alteration  of  the  capillary  wall.  He  regarded 
the  dilatation  of  blood-vessels,  which  occurs  soon  after  the  application  of 
the  irritant,  as  a  result  of  reflex  action,  and  attempted  to  prove,  by  specimens 
(if  keratitis  stained  with  chloride  of  gold,  that  the  fixed  tissue-cells  remained 
unaffected  by  the  inflammation.  Strieker  maintained  the  opposite  view,  and 
proved,  in  silver-stained  specimens,  that  the  corneal  corpuscles  had  under- 
gone changes  which  indicated  that  they  performed  an  active  part  in  the  in- 
flammation. Recklinghausen  resorted  to  a  very  ingenious  experiment  to 
establish  his  theory  regarding  the  origin  of  the  wandering  cells  in  the  vas- 
cular spaces  of  the  cornea.  He  cauterized  the  cornea  of  a  frog,  excised  it 
immediately,  and  kept  it  under  conditions  favorable  to  cell-vegetation,  and 
found,  later,  wandering  cells  in  the  vascular  spaces,  the  origin  of  which  he 
traced  to  tissue-proliferation  of  the  corneal  corpuscles  after  excision;  but 
even  his  assistant,  F.  A.  Hoiffmann,  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  cells 
night  have  been  leucocytes  which  had  entered  the  vascular  spaces  before  the 
cornea  was  excised.  It  is  more  than  doubtful  that  tissue-proliferation  would 
take  place  in  an  excised  cornea,  even  under  the  most  favorable  physical  con- 
ditions. There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  primary  exudation  in 
traumatic  keratitis,  as  in  all  other  forms  of  acute  inflammation,  takes  place 
from  inflamed  capillary  vessels,  as  Cohnheim  has  demonstrated  so  beauti- 
fully; but  this  constitutes  only  a  part  of  the  phenomena  which  characterize 
inflammation  in  the  cornea  and  ail  other  tissues,  as,  later,  the  fixed  tissue- 
cell."^  participate  in  the  process,  and  tlio  new  cells  derived  from  them  form  a 
part  of  the  inflammatory  products.  The  parenchymatous  changes  are  even 
moro  important  than  the  vascular,  as  repair  after  subsidence  of  inflamma- 
tion is  accomplished  exclusively  by  proliferation  of  the  fixed  tissue-cells. 
Elierth  has  demonstrated,  by  his  accurate  histological  researches,  that  the 
corneal  corpuscles  near  an  eschar,  made  for  the  purpose  of  producing  a 
keratitis,  multiply  by  karyokinesis,  and  regeneration  is  effected  exclusively 
I'V  the  enibrvonal  cells  derived  from  this  source.  The  corneal  corpuscles 
P^s>e?s  a  hi^h  vegetative  capacity — resemblinfi:  in  this  respect  the  connective 
tissue,  to  which  they  bear  a  strong  resemblance,  havini,^  a  similar  embryo- 
l^pcal  origin — and  receive  their  nutritive  supply  through  a  system  of  lymph- 
channels  or  vascular  spaces  which  are  in  intimate  relationship  with  the  scle- 
ff'tif  vessels  at  the  border  of  the  cornea.  The  plasma-  or  lymph-  channels  in 
ih  fornea  are  loosely  filled  with  a  liquid  albuminoid  substance,  in  which 
can  he  seen,  even  in  a  normal  condition,  occasionally,  a  lymph-corpuscle.  In 
artificial  keratitis  these  channels  are  first  packed  with  leucocytes,  which 
^cape  from  the  congested  capillaries  at  the  limbus  comere,  enter  them 
f^ireetly,  and  wander  toward  the  seat  of  irritation  far  in  advance  of  the  new 
Itlof.d-vrssels.  Infiltration  of  the  cornea  with  leucocytes  gives  rise  to  cloudi- 
^c.^>.    At  first  Cohnheim  claimed  that  infiltration  of  the  coniea  alwavs  oc- 
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curred  from  the  periphery,  but  in  some  of  the  later  experiments  on  the 
comejB  of  spring  frogs  lie  noticed  cell-aecnmulatlon  aronnd  the  central 
eschar  made  with  a  sharp  pencil  of  nitrate  of  siher,  and,  as  he  was  absolutely 
opposed  to  the  idea  that  the  coraeal  corpuscles  could  take  any  active  part 
in  the  process,  he  came  to  the  forced  conclusion  that  the  cellular  elements 
of  the  conjunctival  fluid  were  increased,  and  that  these  had  wandered  into 
the  cornea  through  the  legion  at  the  centre,  Strieker  has  observed  karyo- 
mitotic  changes  in  the  corneal  corpuscles  sniTOunding  a  central  eschar  as 
early  as  three  hours  after  cauterizatioiij  and,  after  twenty-four  to  forty-eight 
hours,  cell-proliferation  was  seen  to  be  present  all  around  the  inflamed  area. 
From  what  different  authors  have  written  on  the  subject  of  artificial 
keratitis, — which,  of  course,  must  he  accepted  as  a  fair  representative  of  the 
clinical  forme  of  this  diaease,^ — it  becomes  apparent  that  the  first  evidence  of 
inflammation  is  an  increased  amount  of  fluid  in  the  vascular  spaces,  causing 
distention  and»  consequently,  swelling  of  the  cornea.  As  the  plasma-canals 
become  distended,  the  cells  lining  them  are,  in  part,  destroyed^  and  the  fluid 
escapes  between  two  lamina  and  forces  them  partly  asunder  (Fig.  72,  C,  C.) 
At  this  time  the  endothelial  cells  and  corneal  corpuscles  undergo  tissue- 
proliferation,  and  the  new  cells  form  part  of  the  inflammatory  product*  With 
the  breaking  down  of  the  vascular  spaces  resulting  in  l}inph-stafiis,  accimiu- 
latioB  of  lymph-corpuscles  also  takes  place,  by  which  another  cellular  ele- 
ment is  added  to  the  inflammatory  product.  The  plasma-channels  and  arti- 
ficially-formed spaces  between  laminse  are  now  blocked  with  leucocytes, 
lymph -c or pusclesj  and  embryonal  cells.  If  the  irritation  is  prolonged  for  a 
sufficient  length  of  time,  vascularization  of  the  inflamed  cornea  will  take 
place,  in  the  course  of  one  or  two  weeks,  by  the  formation  of  new  vessels 
from  preexisting  sclerotic  vessels  at  the  corneal  border.  The  new  blood- 
vessels grow  in  the  direction  of  the  seat  of  irritation,  occupying  a  triangular 
field,  with  the  apex  directed  toward  the  centre,  the  base  corresponding  to  the 
limbus  corneie.  The  vascular  portion  of  such  a  cornea  is  eaUed  a  paimus. 
In  suppurative  keratitis  the  nuclei  of  the  emigration-corpuacles  undergo 
fragmentation  and  the  corpuscles  are  converted  into  pus-corpnseles;  at  the 
same  time  the  embryonal  cells  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  pus-microbes  fur- 
nish another  histological  source  for  pus  production.  The  fibrous  tissue 
within  the  suppurating  area  necroses,  on  account  of  the  disturbed  nntrition 
and  the  toxic  effect  of  the  pus-microbee  and  their  toxins,  and  an  absceis  re- 
sults* Vascularization  of  an  inflamed  cornea  furnishes  one  of  the  most  beau* 
tiful  iUustrationa  of  the  presence  of  protective  resources  in  the  organism, 
which,  when  called  upon  to  meet  different  emergencies,  render  material  aid 
in  the  prevention  or  limitation  of  destructive  processes.  Every  oculist  is 
familiar  with  the  fact  that  extensive  suppurative  keratitis  manifests  no  tend- 
ency to  reparative  action  when  conditions  are  present  that  retard  or  com- 


Fig  72*— Artlflclal  KeratU;?^  v<^r  SlainlnK.    X  ^SO     .4,  l*oluted  and  jiu- 

tlMUt#d  cell;  Bf  a  ^roup  of  Dueh  i^tlll  rtnaioiuj^  i^omethling  of  the  shape  of  a  pltLsma-caaaL: 
C»C,  pU»liia-cARslfi  breaking  Into  fragment*;  B,  tbp  fibroua  tw&ls  of  the  laniellffi,  or  thu 
fimiifl-flu&$tascti.     {Udnniton.i 

f_|  limited  uicerutfuu,  the  eloudineBS  of  the  cornt'u  resulting  from  cell- 
ilicin  and  the  presence  of  embrjonal  cl^IIs  in  moderate  abundancej 
ttniipeLrenej  is  restored  with  the  removal  of  the  wandering  cells  by  gran- 
genefatioii  and  absorptioiij  or  their  return  into  the  circulationj  and 
ir  of  the  lesion  by  the  trausiformatiou  of  tlie  embryonal  cells  into 
ihiit?,  perfect,  corneal  tissue. 
Cartilage.  —  Cartilage  is  a  structure  not  only  devoid  of  blood* vessels, 
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but  also  of  any  kind  of  vascular  &pauea  for  plasma  circulation,  Xatnlinn 
must  here  take  plaet?  by  iutercellular  and  intracellular  diffusion  of  plusnuL 
In  its  structure  it  resembles  the  cornea.  On  account  of  the  absence  of  iiiy 
direct  or  indirect  connection  of  cartilage-tisfiue  with  the  ves^ls  of  the  pen* 
chondriiun,  uU  regenerative  processes  are  slow  and  imperfcet,  and  the  irilUtn* 
matory  le&jons,  which  only  occasionally  are  found  here  as  a  primary  affi?et)oiu 
are  noted  for  their  chronicity.  Artiiicial  chondritis  was  studied  by  Ooodsir 
and  Redfern.  Certain  parenchymatous  changes  were  noted  at  dilfercnt  timvi 
after  cauterization  of  articular  cartilage.  They  consist  es»i*ntinUy  in  lie 
enlargement  of  the  cartjlagC'eells,  with  increase  of  the  nuclei,  or  of  pectihar 
corpuscles  contained  in  thera,  or  with  fatty  degeneration  of  their  contetiti 
and  fad ing'or  similar  degeneration  of  their  nuclei.  The  hyaline  intercelltilar 
substance  at  the  Bamc  lime  splits  up  and  softens  into  a  gelatinous  and  tinetv 
molecular  and  dotted  substance.  When  molecular  disintegration  or  uleera* 
tion  of  cartilage  takes  place,  the  enlargetl  cartilage-cells  on  the  surface  ar«* 
liberated  and  the  ccment'Substance  disappears  in  a  eimilar  manner  afti-r 
liaving  undergone  li^^uefaction,  Kiiss  stated  that  he  had  recognized,  in 
articular  cartilage  under  the  influence  of  irritants^  certain  fibrous  transfonna* 
tions,  and  believed  that  be  had  seen,  in  one  case,  changes  taking  place  within 
the  cartilage-cells.  If  articular  cartilage  he  examined  in  the  neigbborhfuHi 
of  an  ulcerated  spoti  a  complete  separation  of  the  fihrefr — the  eiistence  of 
which  in  its  laminated  structure  was  demonsti^ted  by  Thin,  by  a  spectil 
method  of  silver  staining — and  its  reversion  to  ordinary  w^hite  fibnnis  tis^^ue 
can  be  readily  made  ont. 

Weber  describes  new  ve^aels  as  not  only  extending  over  the  surface  of 
the  ulcerating  cartilage,  but  afterward  penetrating  its  substance.  In  long- 
standing  ulceration  of  cartilage  a  well-marked  pannous  condition  is  usually 
found  prt^sent,  which  has  resulted  from  the  development  of  new  hlo<}d-ve!^ 
seli  from  the  vessels  of  the  perichondrium,  w^bich  grow  in  the  dir«?ction  of 
the  inflammatt^ry  focus  in  the  j=ame  manner  as  in  keratitis.  Defects  of  carti- 
lage caused  by  inOammation,  like  defects  resulting  from  a  trauma,  are  only 
partially  repaired  on  account  of  the  low  vegetative  capacity  of  the  cartiligis 
cells,  and  tlie  product  of  tissue-proltferation  is  transformed  into  connecuve 
tissue. 


PHAGOCYTOSIS, 

Until  Bome  siity  years  ago  humoral  pathology  was  the  prevailing  ong. 
Since  that  time,  through  the  influence  of  the  epoch*makiug  labor  of  Virchow 
and  his  followers,  the  cellular  pathology  has  been  established. 

It  has  been  known  for  a  long  tim«  that  absorbable  asitptic  tissues  in 
the  living  body  are  capable  of  removal  by  the  action  of  certain  ceU«.  Th<? 
absorption  of  aseptic  catgut  ligatures  by  leucocytes  and  embryonal  celU^ 
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vhieh  aocnmulate  aronnd  it  and,  later,  infiltrate  it,  affords  a  good  illnatra- 
tkm  of  this.  Metachnikoff'a  paper  on  phagocytoBis  was  published  in  1884, 
tkiee  years  after  Sternberg  had  placed  hunaelf  on  record  in  reference  to  the 
detraction  of  pathogenic  microbes  by  lencocytes.  In  1881  the  latter  anthor, 
in  t  paper  read  before  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  nsed  the  following  language: — 

It  has  occurred  to  me  that  possibly  the  white  corpuscles  may  have  the 
cfEee  of  picking  np  and  digesting  bacterial  organisms  which  by  any  means 
ind  their  way  into  the  blood.  The  propensity  exhibited  by  the  lencocytes 
tor  picking  up  inorganic  granules  is  well  known,  and  that  they  may  be  able, 
not  only  to  pick  up,  but  to  assimilate  and  so  dispose  of  the  bacteria  which 
eome  in  their  way  does  not  seem  to  me  very  improbable,  in  view  'of  the  fact 
that  imoebas,  which  resemble  them  so  closely,  feed  upon  bacteria  and  similar 

Hetschnikoff  has  introduced  the  term  phagocytosis  to  designate  a  process 
bf  which  leucocytes  and  other  cells  remove  dead  material' and  destroy  or 
digest  pathogenic  microorganisms.    The  cells  which  perform  these  func- 
tions he  calls  phagocytes.    The  leucocytes  are  called  microphagi,  and  the 
lixed  tissue-cells,  which  are  capable  of  performing  the  same  function,  macro- 
]diagL    Pigment-granules,  minute  fragments  ot  tissue,  and  microbes  gain 
entnnce  into  a  cell,  either  by  the  projections  which  are  thrown  out  by  amce- 
boid  cells  surroimding  and  inclosing  them  (intussusception)  or,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  amoeboid  movements,  by  a  special  property  of  the  cells,  by  which 
they  take  up  into  their  protoplasm  solid  particles  of  various  kinds.    The  cells 
which  are  known  to  possess  phagocytic  properties  are  the  leucocytes,  mu- 
cous corpuscles,   connective-tissue  cells,   endothelia   of  blood-vessels  and 
imphatic  vessels,  alveolar  epithelium  of  the  lungs,  and  the  cells  of  the 
spleen,  bone-marrow,  and  lymphatic  glands.     One  of  Metschnikofl's  first 
experiments  consisted  in  introducing  imder  the  skin  of  an  insusceptible 
animal — ^the  frog — a  fragment  of  tissue  from  the  liver  or  spleen  of  an 
anthracic  animal.    The  implanted  piece,  when  examined  a  couple  of  days 
later,  was  coated  with  a  gelatinous  exudation,  full  of  leucocytes.    These  leu- 
cocytes were  charged  with  bacilli,  which  he  observed  to  be  in  various  stages 
of  degeneration.    If  the  animal  was  kept  at  an  ordinary  temperature  no 
hann  resulted,  but  if  it  was  exposed  at  the  time  and  subsequently  to  a  tem- 
perature of  38°  C.  the  leucocytes,  paralyzed  by  so  high  a  temperature,  failed 
in  their  phagocytic  action,  the  bacilli  multiplied,  and  the  frog  inevitably 
died.   A  much  more  accurate  and  convincing  experiment  was  made,  consist- 
ing in  the  introduction  under  the  skin  of  the  same  animal  a  membranous 
tube — ^made  of  the  lining  of  a  species  of  large  grass  which  grows  on  the 
banks  of  rivers  (phragmites) — containing  spores  of  bacillus  anthracis.    Soon 
the  little  tube  filled  with  lymph,  but  contained  no  leucocytes,  for  to  them 
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the  membratiG  is  imponoeable.  A  similar  ejcperimeBt  was  mad^  %'ith  ftnotlie 
tube,  of  which  the  ends  were  left  open  so  that  leucocytes  could  enter.  In  i 
day  or  two  both  tubes  were  examined.  The  conteuta  of  the  elos<?d  tube 
swarmed  with  virulent  bacilli.  In  the  open  tube  the  spores  had  been  io 
effectually  disposed  of  by  the  leucocytes  that  the  contents  could  be  inoctilatcA 
into  susceptible  animals  without  effect.  Metschnikoff  next  studied  phig^ 
cytoeis  in  the  tail  of  the  tadpole,  and  found  that  the  separation  of  this  otgan 
at  the  time  this  animal  is  developed  into  a  frog  is  accomplished  by  leuco* 
cytea.  At  the  time  when  the  hind  legs  begin  to  bud  the  leucocytes  tnifrate 
into  the  tailj  and  at  the  point  where  separation  is  to  take  place  they  attsck 
the  tissues,  minute  fracrments  of  which  may  be  seen  in  the  interior  of  their 
protoplasm.  In  the  daphnin,  the  common  water-flea,  he  studied  the  de^me^ 
tion  of  a  fungus — with  which  these  insects  are  prone  to  be  infected^ — by  tht 


rtg.  7J,— Pbafoej'toilB,     Slrugsl^  between  Anthru  Baflllun  &cid  leucocyte. 


oiicrophagi.  When  phagocytosis  proved  successful  he  witnessed  the  destruc* 
tion  of  the  fungus  in  the  interior  of  leucocytes;  on  the  other  hand,  when  the 
fungi  were  present  in  such  Inrge  numbers  that  the  leucocytes  were  unible 
to  destroy  or  digest  them,  the  daphnia  died.  Next,  he  investigated  phago* 
cytosis  in  a  nimiber  of  diseases^ — erysipelas,  anthrax,  relapsing  fever,  and 
tuberculosis.  In  eryefpclas  the  cocci  are  first  attacked  by  the  leucocytes  fill- 
ing the  lymph^spaces,  and,  later,  by  the  fixed  connective-tissue  cells.  In  the 
path  of  destruction  ha  iaw  leneocytes  loaded  with  cocci,  the  latter  showing 
various  stages  of  dissolution.  The  connective-tiBsiie  cells  were  also  engaged 
in  the  removal  of  disintegrated  leucocytes.  In  fatal  cases  of  erysipelas  the 
atreptococci  multiplied  with  such  great  rapidity  that  the  phagocytes  were 
unable  to  cope  successfully  with  the  disease,  Eibbert  experimented  with  the 
spores  of  aspergillus  and  mucor,  and  the  results  were  such  that  he  claimed 
that  spores  in  the  interior  of  leucocytes,  the  connective  tissue  of  the  liver,  and 
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the  giant  cells  which  develop  in  the  liver  and  in  the  lungs  are  destroyed,  but 
that  their  destruction  is  not  accomplished  so  much  to  phagocytic  action  of 
the  cells  as  to  the  exclusion  from  them  of  nourishment  for  the  spores,  par- 
ticularly of  oxygen.  Laer  injected  into  the  lungs  through  the  trachea 
cultures  of  the  staphylococcus  in  rabbits,  with  the  result  of  causing  a  catar- 
rhal inflammation.  The  cocci  were  removed  by  leucocytes  and  the  em- 
bryonal epithelia  of  the  alveoli.  During  the  first  week  these  cells  contained 
many  cocci,  but  during  the  second  week  they  disappeared  in  the  cells,  and 
the  animals  recovered. 

Metschnikoff's  doctrine  of  phagocytosis  has  met  with  violent  opposition 
by  a  number  of  eminent  pathologists,  and  foremost  among  them  we  find 
Baumgarten.    In  a  number  of  publications  this  author  has  taken  a  positive 
and  firm  stand  against  the  claim  that  cells  have  the  power  to  digest  or  destroy 
the  microbes  which  inhabit  their  protoplasm.    Holmfeld,  Bitter,  Prudden, 
and  Nuttal  have  also  arrayed  themselves  against  Metschnikoff.    With  some 
modifications,  Klebs  is  a  believer  in  phagocytosis.    In  a  very  interesting  paper 
on  this  subject  Osier  gives  the  result  of  his  own  observations  on  the  phago- 
cytic action  of  the  cells  lining  the  bronchial  tubes  and  the  alveoli  of  the 
lungs.   He  shows  very  conclusively  how  minute  foreign  particles  are  elim- 
inated by  means  of  the  phagocytic  action  of  the  cells.    In  connection  with 
the  subject  of  inflammation,  the  doctrine  of  phagocytosis  should  be  employed 
in  a  wider  sense  than  was  assigned  to  it  by  Metschnikoff.    In  the  first  place, 
the  accumulation  of  leucocytes  at  the  seat  of  inflammation  must  be  consid- 
ered in  the  light  of  a  mechanical  barrier:   an  attempt  to  protect  the  tissues 
against  infection.    Unfortunately,  in  acute  inflammation,  this  wall  is  usually 
more  apparent  than  real,  as  the  microbes  become  diffused  through  the 
plasma-stream,  and  are  transported  by  the  leucocytes  themselves;  hence  the 
progressive  nature  of  the  process.    The  connective-tissue  proliferation  proves 
more  successful  than  emigration  in  limiting  the  dissemination  of  microor- 
ganisms in  the  tissues,  as  the  new  cells,  so  long  as  they  remain  attached  to 
the  matrix  which  produces  them,  remain  stationary,  and  mechanically  block 
the  avenues  through  which  dissemination  takes  place.    It  is  the  impermea- 
ble wall  of  granulation-tissue  that  surrounds  a  suppurating  depot  which 
finally  limits  suppurative  inflammation.    In  the  next  place,  the  phagocytes 
are  scavengers  which  remove  foreign  dead  particles  from  the  tissues.    Lang- 
hans  was  the  first  to  show  that  extravasated  blood  did  not  simply  disintegrate 
and  disappear,  but  that  the  connective-tissue  elements  were  actively  at  work, 
and  that  many  of  the  colored  corpuscles  disappear  in  their  interior.    Rosen- 
Wger  implanted  stained  aseptic  tissue  into  the  abdominal  cavity  of  animals, 
and,  on  examining  the  parts  a  few  weeks  later,  found  that  not  only  had  the 
tissues  been  completely  removed  by  leucocytes,  but  he  was  able  to  follow 
the  course  of  the  leucocytes,  after  they  had  left  the  feeding-ground,  by  col- 
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hj  desquamation^  while  the  cells  which  have  retained  their  vitality  prolifente 
new  tissue,  which  mingles  with  and  ultimately  removes  the  ejcudation*  Tht 
epithelial  cells  which  line  mucous  merabranea  when  in  a  state  of  inflisimi- 
tion  are  Btinmlated  to  increased  activity,  and  consequently  secrete  an  in* 
creased  quantity  of  mucus,  which  is  the  characteristic  pathoiogieal  and  elia- 
ical  feature  of 

I;   CATARRHAL   INFLAMStATION. 

Inflammation  of  a  mucous  membrane  is  called  cataxrhai  as  long  a^  tlie 
product  consists  of  an  increased  secretion  of  mucus.  If  a  part  of  the  mucoti^ 
lining  is  destroyed  and  the  discharge  becomes  a  mixture  of  pus  and  mticti^^ 
it  is  no  longer  proper  to  call  it  a  catarrhal  inflammation,  as  the  pus-microbfs 
have  wrought  changes  that  bring  the  process  within  the  legitimate  sphen? 
of  suppurative  inflammation.  Catarrhal  inflammation  produces  a  thjeken* 
ing  of  the  raucous  membrane  by  infiltration  of  the  submucous  tissue,  which, 
if  copious,  may  subsequently  give  rise  to  cicatricial  contraction,  and,  if  the 
inflammation  is  located  in  a  tubular  organ,  to  the  formation  of  strictii?e&> 
According  to  Virchow*  a  catarrhal  inflammation  may  lead  to  the  formatioo 
of  superficial  ulcers. — the  so-called  catarrhal  ulcers. 


n.    Srrrf  RATIVK    TNPLAiiMATIOS. 

lu  this  fiirm  uf  inflaunnation  of  a  mucous  membrane,  the  leucueytei 
which  temh  iti  surface,  as  well  as  the  embryonal  cells,  are  destroyed  by 
the  pus-microbes  and  are  converted  into  pus-corpuscleSj  which  when 
mixed  with  the  mucus  secreted  by  the  cells  which  have  retained  iheir 
physiological  function,  form  the  muco-purulent  discharge.  Most  of  the 
ulcers  which  fonn  upon  mucous  surfaces  result  from  cireumscTibed  nccrost^ 
or  guppurativL!  inflammation.  A  catarrhal  inflammation  very  frequenily 
precedes  the  suppurative  form,  and  a  circumscribed  suppurating  tret  is  usik 
ally  surrounded  by  a  zone  of  catarrhal  inflammation.  Cicatricial  obliteTi- 
tioQ  of  a  tubular  organ  can  only  take  place  after  extensive  defectd  of  its 
mucous  lining  from  necrotic^  ulcerative,  or  traumatic  causes.  Linnted  defects 
arc  repaired  by  regeneration  of  the  epithelial  cells,  either  from  the  margittt 
of  the  defect  or  from  remnants  of  glands.  The  moet  frequent  causes  of 
olceration  in  the  int€stinal  canal  are  dysentery,  typhoid  fever,  and  tuber- 
culosis. Vlcers  which  result  from  the  sudden  obliteration  of  a  small  blocid- 
vessel  by  tliromhoeis  or  embolism  are  met  with  after  extensive  buTBS  in  the 
tipper  portion  of  the  small  intestine  and  in  the  stomach  in  chlorotic  female. 
A  strange  form  of  perforative  enter ilis  has  recently  been  described  by 
Mikulicz.  A  similar  ease  was  operated  on  in  the  Zurich  Klintk,  and  a  care- 
ful  description  of  the  pathological  cnnditions  found  at  the  necropsy  has  b<?cn 
giTen  by  Kleba,    He  found  multiple  perforations  in  a  circumscribed  portion 
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oi  the  jejunum^  and  only  a  few  of  them  had  been  found  and  closed  by  the 
SQigeon  who  performed  the  operation.  The  perforations  on  the  peritoneal 
fide  were  covered  by  a  plastic  exudation.  The  liunen  of  the  intestine  corre- 
Bponding  to  the  affected  portion  was  considerably  enlarged.  Mucous  mem- 
brane not  much  changed  in  appearance,  but,  on  close  inspection,  a  number 
of  small  defects,  partly  hidden  under  the  folds,  were  detected,  and  were  found 
to  correspond  with  the  covered  defects  on  the  outer  surface.  On  micro- 
scopical examination,  it  was  found  that  the  villi  and  mucous  membrane  were 
softened  and  denuded  of  the  epithelial  lining  and  infiltrated  with  cells  over 
a  considerable  distance  beyond  the  perforations.  The  most  marked  changes 
were  found  in  the  submucous  tissue,  which  was  also  much  softened,  and  the 
scanty  intercellular  substance  was  found  traversed  by  wide  spaces  in  which 
were  found  numerous  large  cells  with  large  oval  nuclei.  Besides  these  en- 
larged parenchyma-cells,  and  in  their  vicinity,  leucocytes  which  had  imder- 
gone  fragmentation  were  found.  As  the  capillary  vessels  were  much  dilated 
and  in  a  condition  of  inflammation,  Klebs  looks  upon  the  process  as  an  hy- 
perplastic parenchymatous  enteritis.  As  the  leucocytes  found  in  the  tissues 
presented  all  the  evidences  of  fragmentation,  there  can  be  but  little  doubt 
that  this  rare  form  of  enteritis  presents  only  another  variety  of  suppurative 
infanunation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestine. 

111.    CROUPOUS   INFLAMMATION. 

When  inflammation  of  a  mucous  membrane  is  attended  by  the  formation 
of  a  fibrinous  exudation  or  false  membrane  upon  its  surface,  it  is  called 
croupous.  The  formation  of  a  fibrinous  exudation  upon  a  serous  surface,  we 
have  found,  is  always  associated  with  a  more  or  less  extensive  destruction 
and  desquamation  of  endothelial  cells,  and  a  similar  superficial  change  takes 
place  in  croupous  inflanmiation.  Weigert  states  that  unless  the  epithelial 
surface  of  a  mucous  membrane  be  broken  the  inflammatory  exudation  from 
it  will  not  coagulate.  As  croupous  inflammation  of  a  mucous  membrane  is 
always  produced  by  direct  infection,  it  is  probable  that  the  microorganisms 
destroy  some  of  the  epithelial  cells;  and  as  the  inflammatory  process  pene- 
trates deeper  into  the  tissue,  the  exudation  and  transudation  coming  in  con- 
tact with  dead  tissue  on  the  surface,  fibrin  is  deposited,  and,  becoming  en- 
tanjrled  with  the  cellular  debris,  it  becomes  adherent  to  the  partially-abraded 
and  uneven  surface.  The  fibrin  is  arranged  in  layers  in  the  form  of  a  coarse 
net-work,  in  the  meshes  of  which  is  a  finer  reticulum  of  the  same,  with  leu- 
e«)cytes  and  embryonal  cells  thrown  off  from  the  surface.  Some  membranes 
contain  numerous  leucocytes,  while  in  others  they  are  destroyed  in  the  proe- 
ms of  coagulation.  Separation  of  a  false  membrane  takes  place  eithor  liy 
the  mucus  secreted  by  intact  cells  underneath  it,  or,  if  the  mucous  linin^r  has 
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been  completely  de&troyed,  by  suppuration  and  granulation,  It  hafl  b«cli 
claimed  that,  patbologioallyj  a  croupous  membrane  differs  from  a  diph* 
tberitie  exudation  in  that  in  the  former  the  lining  of  the  mucous  tBembiiBt 
ig  found  intact  after  stripping  it  off,  while  in  a  diphtheritic  infUmmiitioii 
there  is  always  found  a  loss  of  surface  suljstance  after  removing  the  mem- 
brane. Fpon  this  inort?  apparent  than  real  anatomical  diiTerence  the  4^ 
cussjon  on  the  non-identity  of  croupous  and  diphtlientic  inflammation  nrnfia 
As  iupeTlit/ial  coagulation-necrosis  is  present  in  all  cases  of  croupau^  inllaiB* 
mat  ion,  and  if  tliis  process  is  etiological  ly  different  from  diphtheritic  influi* 
mat  ion,  the  patliolo^'ical  conditions  are  different  otdy  in  degree,  and  not  in 
kind.  False  membranes,  wherever  they  may  form  npon  a  mucous  or 
surface,  serve  as  nutrient  media  for  microorganisuxs,  and  the  underlying 
face  is  subjected  to  the  risks  of  recurring  infection  from  them  as  long  ai 
they  remain. 

IV.    DIPHTHEHITIC    INFLAMMATION. 

Diphlheritic  inflammation  is  caused  by  the  Klebs-Loffler  bacillus.    Aa 

a  primary  disease  it  affects  most  frequently  the  upper  part  of  the  respiratory 
tract.  Extensive  destruction  of  the  mucous  membrane  underneath  the  exMr 
dation  is  n  constant  occurrence.  Diphtheritic  intlammation  is  frequently 
complicated  by  secondary*  infeetion  with  pns-microl>cs  and  saprophyte*: 
an  occurrence  which  greatly  aggravates  Uie  local  conditions  and  increaiii 
the  danger  to  life. 

INFLAMMATION    OF    NOK-TA8CFLAR   TISSTjE. 

The  importance  of  blood-veseels  in  inflammation  can  be  best  showB  by 
«  study  of  the  pathLilogical  conditions  in  indiimmation  of  mm-vaseular  tt^- 
sue.  The  part  taken  by  the  blood-vesBcls  and  the  fi^ced  tiasue-ceUs  in  tht 
itiflanimatory  procei^  can  be  most  Batisfactorily  demonstrated  in  iion*va^ 
cular  organs. 

Gomea. — Cohnheim  first  demonstrated  emigration  of  the  eolort«» 
blood -corpuscles  in  artificifllly-produced  keratitis.  He  eauteriKed  the  contit 
in  animals,  and  then  observed  eel  1-infiU ration  from  its  margins  at  a  fximt 
correepoudiog  to  the  nearest  vascular  supply.  For  the  purpose  of  ehowHiis 
that  the  cells  were  not  products  of  the  fixed  tissue-cells  he  inje<'tcd,  a  few 
days  before  cauterization,  finely^divided  cinnabar  into  the  circulation,  and 
found  that  the  leucocytes^  as  they  escaped  from  the  capillary  vcaselSy  con- 
tained granules  of  the  pigment  which  he  had  injected.  The  leucncytce  wen? 
men  to  wander  through  the  vascular  spaces  of  the  cornea  toward  the  »«! 
of  cfluteri:?ation.  As  he  could  observe  no  changes  in  the  fixed  corneal  cor* 
fiURch^  nt  the  ^cat  of  cauterization,  he  maintained  that  the  inflammatory 
product  waA  derived  excl naively  from  the  blood,  and  that  its  escape  from  thi» 
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gummata,  which  are  composed  ahnost  exclusively  of  embryonal  tissue,  dis- 
appear promptly  under  a  vigorous  antisyphilitic  treatment;  because  by  such 
treatment  the  microorganisms  which  have  caused  the  lesion  are  either  de- 
stroyed or  at  least  have  been  deprived,  for  the  time  being,  of  their  pathogenic 
properties. 

Chronic  inflammation  is  represented  by  that  large  class  of  affections 
which  are  included  under  the  name  granulomata.  These  swellings,  irre- 
spective of  their  primary  microbic  cause,  are  composed  of  what  is  known 
as  granulation-tissue.  Some  pathologists  have  been  inclined  to  classify  them 
with  tumors  because  their  development  is  seldom  attended  by  well-marked 
symptoms  of  inflammation,  and  in  their  methods  of  regional  and  general 
dissemination  they  bear  a  close  resemblance  to  the  malignant  tumors.  Their 
obstinacy  to  successful  treatment  does  not  depend  upon  any  malignant 
qualities  of  the  tissues  of  which  they  are  composed,  but  upon  the  difficulty 
of  eliminating  or  rendering  inert  the  primary  cause  by  internal  medication 
or  operative  procedures. 

.4//  granulomata  are  inflammatory  m  their  origin,  and  under  the  micro- 
scope present  all  the  characteristic  appearances  of  inflammation.  Histologic- 
ally they  are  composed  of  embryonal  cells  which  correspond  to  the  type  of 
the  tissues  in  which  or  from  which  they  have  developed.  In  a  tubercular 
nodule  we  find  giant  cells,  epithelioid  cells,  the  ordinary  granulation-cell, 
and  leucocytes.  Actinomycotic  swellings  are  composed  almost  exclusively 
of  embryonal  connective  tissue.  Many  of  the  granulomata  contain  Ehrlich's 
plasma-cells  (Mastzellen),  of  unknown  origin,  composed  of  a  finely-granular 
mass  around  a  vesicular  nucleus.  On  staining  with  aniline  colors,  the 
nucleus  remains  unchanged,  while  the  granules  arc  deeply  stained.  The 
cells  are  about  the  size  of  a  leucocyte,  either  spherical  or  somewhat  elongated 
in  shape.  In  some  cases  the  outer  portion  of  the  inflammatory  product, 
being  sutHciently  remote  from  the  infected  area,  is  converted  into  a  firm 
oonnective-tissue  capsule,  which  limits  the  extension  of  infection,  while  its 
interior,  from  the  presence  of  the  specific  microorganisms,  but  probably  more 
on  account  of  "inadequate  blood-supply,  the  tissues  undergo  rapid  retrograde 
'legenerative  changes. 

Secondary  infection  in  a  granuloma,  either  throufrh  the  circulation  or, 
^hat  is  more  common,  from  without,  through  some  minute  infection-atriuni, 
i^  a  not  uncommon  occurrence.  Secondary  infection  almost  always  means 
localization  of  pus-microi)es  in  the  granulation-tissue  and  a  breaking  down 
of  the  latter  into  pus-corpuscles.  The  serious  consequences  which  follow 
i^'ippurative  inflammation  of  a  gumma  developing  after  incision  made  upon 
a  v^'Tou^  diagnosis  are  well  known.  Infection  of  a  large  tu])ercular  depot 
v^ith  pus-microbes  after  incision  witliout  proper  antiseptic  precautions,  or 
after  spontaneous  evacuation,  is  followed  by  destruction  of  the  remaining 
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gronuktionfi,  prof uee  guppii ration,  anil  not  mfn/ijiu  titly  by  ili-ttth  fi 
sis.  Actinomycosis  givea  rise  to  a  hr^e  gmnnltiniu  without  any  tenileiiey  t*i 
iiippuration  until  infection  takci  plaic  with  p^l!^-^ltcroW^,  when  tlic  gniiiiilA- 
tiones  melt  away  rapidly,  leaving  a  deep  ulcer  with  nigged,  uodermintMl  mar^ 
gins,  Bnd  n  spt^edy  extens^ion  of  the  comhined  infective  proce&se#,  foUowin 
the  connective  tissue  in  their  course. 

The  secondary  iiiferhfin,  liowever,  may  prove  iKmefieiiil  and  lii-cnme  tl 
meajis  of  complete  eUiniiiation  of  the  inflammatory  product  and  mjcrod 
gaiLisms  of  the  primary  infection.  In  this  way  a  local ii^  tubt^truiar  IfSiQ 
ifi  Eomctimes  cured  !i|Kmtaneously  by  suppuratioiK  A  enppurative  ii 
mat  ion  of  a  tuhercuhir  gland  of  the  neck  is  often  followed  by  complete 
moval  of  the  bacilli-contain iog  ti&sues  and  a  pennaiient  eun*,  AH  ehronie 
inflammatory  processes  are  attended  by  recurring  attacks  of  acute  exacer^ 
hat  ions.  If  during  these  attacks  in  the  periphery'  of  the  chronica  lly-inflaiiifd 
unn  u  more  acti?e  cell-proliferation  is  initiated,  the  conditions  for  a  more 
successful  phagocytosis  are  improved  and  the  acute  attack  km  proved  i 
curative  measure. 

The  surgeon  often  resorts  to  measures  which  result  in  the  tmnsforma- 
tion  of  a  chronic  into  an  acute  inflammation,  in  imitation  of  Nature*i-  effort* 
in  the  same  directinn.  In  illustration  of  this,  I  will  only  mention  igitiptinrt- 
ure.  The  fenestration  of  a  chronic  inflammatory  swelling  under  strict  anti- 
ieptic  precautions  has  proved  a  valuable  therapeutic  resource  by  securing 
drainage,  hwi  more  especially  because  uround  each  tubular  eschar  made  with 
the  needle-point  of  a  Paquelin  cautery  a  zone  of  active  tissue-pmliferttion  it 
created,  and  the  m^w  tissue,  by  undergoing  transformation  into  cicatricial 
tisBiu%  serves  a  useful  jiurpose  in  starving  out  microbes  that  have  escaped  th* 
cautery.  Another  iustruetiva  mstanee  of  the  benefits  which  ac<*rue  from  the 
substitution  of  an  acute  for  a  chrorric  inflammation  is  found  in  the  use  of 
jequirily  in  nphihalmic  practice.  The  powdered  bean  or  some  other  prep- 
aration of  this  drug,  when  brought  in  contact  with  the  conjunctiva,  pro- 
duces a  vioh/nt  inflammation  which  ha*^  frequently  proved  a  curative  oieasiirt 
in  the  treatment  of  trachoma  and  some  forms  of  panous  of  the  cornea* 

One  of  the  ways  in  which  an  acute  inflammation  acts  benefldally  tti 
promoting  the  process  of  resolution  in  tissues  the  seat  of  a  chronic  inflam- 
mation is  by  its  stimulating  action  on  the  eapillary  vessels.  The  active 
hyperspmia  nmy  become  the  means  of  clearing  partially-obstructed  capillary 
vessels  of  implanted  colorless  corpuscles,  and  thus  remove  from  the  weak- 
ened tissues  not  ouly  the  mechanical  cau^s  which  have  maintaiutnl  the 
chronic  congestion,  but  also  the  intravascular  cause  of  the  inflammation: 
the  microbes.  When  the  infecte<i  corpuscles  reach  the  general  circulation 
there  is  a  chflnce  f(ir  nmre  eflfeetivc  phasfocytosis  and  elimination  of  tl 
microbes  through  one  or  more  of  the  excretory  origans. 
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SYMPTOMS   AND   DIAGNOSIS   OF   INFLAMMATION. 

For  practical  purposes,  inflammation  may  be  divided  into  acute,  sub- 
acute, and  chronic,  according  to  the  intensity  of  symptoms  and  the  time 
required  to  reach  one  of  its  terminations.  The  nature  of  the  primary  cause 
determines  the  course  and  nature  of  the  inflammation.  The  microbes  of 
suppuration,  erysipelas,  anthrax,  glanders,  tetanus,  and  gonorrhoea  cause 
acute  affections,  while  the  microorganisms  of  tuberculosis,  lepra,  and  actino- 
mycosis cause  lesions  which  are  noted  for  their  chronicity.  Acute  inflamma- 
tion may  become  subacute  and  finally  chronic,  as  in  suppurative  osteomye- 
litis, where,  if  the  disease  is  multiple,  in  the  first  bone  affected  it  pursues  a 
very  acute  course;  while  often  in  the  successive  bones  attacked  it  is  less 
intense,  and  not  infrequently  in  the  last  bone  involved  it  appears  as  a  chronic 
affection.  A  chronic  inflammation  may  be  followed  by  a  subacute  or  acute 
attack,  as  is  frequently  observed  in  tuberculosis  complicated  by  secondary 
infection  with  pus-microbes.  In  acute  inflammation  the  local  and  general 
symptoms  are  so  well  marked  that  no  difficulties  are  in  the  way  of  recog- 
nizing its  existence,  and  it  only  remains  to  decide  upon  its  character.  The, 
fever  which  attends  the  inflammation  is  only  a  symptom,  and  indicates  the 
introduction  into  the  general  circulation  of  phlogistic  substances  from  the 
products  of  exudation  or  the  fixed  tissue-cells  which  have  undergone  patho- 
logical changes.  Microbes  that  cause  acute  inflammation  differ  greatly  as 
to  the  amount  or  intensity  of  action  of  the  phlogistic  substances  which  they 
produce  in  the  inflamed  tissues  affected;  also  exert  an  important  influence 
in  modifying  the  febrile  disturbance.  Suppuration  caused  by  the  micro- 
coccus pyogenes  tenuis  is  not  attended  by  so  high  a  temperature  as  when 
produced  by  the  staphylococcus  or  streptococcus.  The  rise  in  temperature 
which  accompanies  inflammation  is  due  either  to  the  introduction  into  the 
circulation  of  fibrin-ferment  resulting  from  the  destruction  of  leucocytes  or 
the  production  of  toxins  by  the  specific  action  of  microbes  on  the  tissues, 
which  act  a<  phlogistic  substances  when  introduced  into  the  general  circula- 
tion: a  fact  which  has  been  abundantly  demonstrated  by  clinical  observation 
and  experimental  research.  As  soon  as  the  causes  which  have  produced  the 
ri.'e  in  temperature  in  inflammation  have  been  rendered  inert  l)y  phagocyto- 
sis, or  have  been  eliminated  with  the  removal  of  the  inflammatory  product, 
the  fever  subsides.  The  general  disturbances,  such  as  headache,  vomiting, 
W*  of  appetite,  thirst,  and  the  ever-present  feeling  of  lassitude  which  attends 
acute  inflammation  of  all  kinds,  are  caused  by  the  fever  and  the  presence 
of  toxic  substances  in  the  blood.  The  symptoms  of  inflammation,  which 
have  he<'n  described  at  length,  must  be  studied  separately  and  conjointly 
in  each  form  of  inflammation,  and  their  individual  and  mutual  siixnificance 
carefully  (.estimated.    A  local  rise  in  temperature  is  of  more  diagnostic  value 
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in  ascertaining  the  existence  of  inflammation  than  fever,  as  the  latter  can 
be  caused  by  the  absorption  of  fibrin-ferment  from  any  causes  which  destroy 
the  colorless  blood -corpuscles  and  the  absorption  of  the  products  of  tissue- 
disintegration  in  malignant  tumors;  while  a  permanent  increase  of  the  tem- 
perature at  the  seat  of  the  disease  denotes  almost  infallibly  the  existence  of 
inflammation.  lu  reference  to  the  extension  of  the  inflamiuatory  procesSj 
it  can  be  said  that  this  will  be  influenced  by  the  anatomical  structure  of  the 
part  involved  and  the  manner  of  diilusion  of  the  microbe  which  causes  the 
inflammation.  If  a  mucous  or  serous  surface  is  affected,  infection  is  prone 
to  spread  rapidly  by  coutinuity  of  tissue  and  the  mechanical  disBeminatioii 
of  the  microbes  on  the  surface  in  the  mucous  secretion,  and  by  the  move- 
ments of  one  serous  surface  upon  the  other.  In  erysipelas  the  inflatnmation 
spreads  rapidly,  as  the  microbe  is  ditTused  through  the  lymphatics  and  con- 
nective-tissue spaces.  In  phlegmonous  inflammation  the  pus-microbes  find 
no  mechanical  barriers,  and  are  rapidly  distributed  over  a  larger  area  through 
the  connective-tissue  spaces.  The  same  manner  of  diffnsion  is  obaerved  in 
anthrax  if  the  bacillus  finds  ingress  into  a  part  supplied  with  an  abundance 
of  loose  cellular  tissue,  while  the  disease  remains  circumscribed  and  presents 
itself  in  an  indurated  form  if  it  ia  located  in  tissues  which  do  not  present 
such  favorable  anatomical  .'conditions  for  extension  of  the  local  invasion. 
The  nature  of  the  inflammatory  product  always  answers  to  the  specific 
action  of  the  microbe  in  the  tissues  which  caused  the  inflammation.  Thus, 
an  inflammation  caused  by  pns-microbes  will  result  in  the  formation  of  pus; 
while  the  microbes  which  produce  chronic  inflammation,  as  a  rule,  only  con- 
vert the  preexisting  mature  into  embryonal  tissue.  The  microbes  which 
have  a  short  existence  in  the  tissues  may  give  rise  only  to  intense  hyper- 
seraia  and  a  moderate  emigration  of  the  colored  blood-corpuscles,  as,  for 
instance,  the  streptococcue  of  erysipelas.  The  genuine,  uncomplicated  ery- 
sipelatous inflammation  is  of  such  short  duration  that  perfect  restoration 
of  the  parts  is  accomplished  in  a  few  days. 


PROGNOSIS, 

The  most  favorable  termination  of  inflammation  is  resolution,  with 
restiiutio  ad  integrum  of  atrueture  and  function  of  the  tissues  which  were 
the  seat  of  the  inflammatory  process.  Resolution  is  only  possible  if  the  emi- 
gration of  blood-corpuscles  is  moderate  in  quantity  and  none  of  the  cellular 
elements  of  the  exudate  are  transformed  into  pus-corpuscles.  If  exudation 
take  place  rapidly,  the  connective-tissue  spaces  are  completely  blocked| 
with  the  emigration-corpuscles  and  the  products  of  coagulat  ion -necrosis,! 
which  seriously  impairs  or  completely  arrests  plagma-cireulation,  and,  by 
pressure  upon  the  blood-vessels,  may  interfere  with  the  capillary  circulation 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  cause  necrosis*    Resolution,  as  has  been  previously 
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staled,  signifies  that,  after  subsidence  of  the  symptoms  of  inflammation,  the 
part  is  left  in  a  condition  capable  of  removing  the  inflammatory  product  and 
of  repairing  the  damage  done.  Many  of  the  leucocytes  which  have  retained 
their  vitality  immigrate  back  into  the  general  circulation  either  through  the 
vails  of  capillaries  or,  what  is  more  frequent,  through  the  lymphatic  system. 
The  remaining  leucocytes  and  colored  corpuscles  undergo  degeneration  and 
are  removed  by  absorption.  Fibrin  which  has  formed  in  the  tissues  is  trans- 
formed into  a  granular  mass  and  is  removed  in  a  similar  manner.  Embryonal 
cells  which  have  become  detached,  or  have  been  damaged  by  the  inflamma- 
tion, are  also  removed  by  absorption  after  they  have  undergone  granular 
degeneration.  The  transudation  is  removed  by  absorption  as  soon  as  capil- 
lary circulation  is  restored  and  the  connective-tissue  spaces  have  been  cleared 
of  their  cellular  contents.  The  capillary  wall  is  repaired,  and  any  tissue- 
defects  are  restored  by  proliferation  of  the  fixed  tissue-cells.  The  inflam- 
matory exudate  may  prove  a  source  of  danger  when,  by  its  mechanical  press- 
ure, it  interferes  with  the  function  of  important  organs,  as  the  brain,  heart, 
or  lungs.  A  moderate  transudation  within  the  skull  from  inflammation 
of  any  of  the  meninges  can  produce  death  from  compression  of  the  brain; 
a  pericardial  eflEusion,  when  sufficient  in  amount  to  interfere  mechanically 
with  the  action  of  the  heart,  causes  death  by  syncope;  and  a  copious  effusion 
into  the  pleural  cavity,  especially  if  it  come  on  rapidly,  may  impair  respira- 
tion to  such  an  extent  as  to  result  in  death  from  apnoea.  A  slight  croupous 
exudation  upon  the  vocal  cords  or  cedema  about  the  entrance  to  the  larynx 
destroys  life  by  preventing,  in  a  purely  mechanical  way,  the  entrance  into 
the  lungs  of  an  adequate  quantity  of  air.  Inflammation  is  greatly  modified 
by  the  age  and  general  condition  of  the  patient.  Infants  and  persons  ad- 
vanced in  years  possess  little  power  of  resistance,  and,  when  attacked  by  in- 
flammation, the  disease  is  prone  to  become  diffuse  and  lead  to  serious  patho- 
logical changes.  The  same  can  be  said  of  persons  who  have  been  debilitated 
bj  antecedent  diseases  or  intemperate  habits.  The  greatest  danger  in  the 
different  forms  of  inflammation,  as  far  as  life  is  concerned,  consists  in  the 
introduction  into  the  general  circulation  of  septic  material  produced  in  the 
inflamed  part  by  the  action  of  microbes  on  the  tissues.  This  general  infec- 
tion, occurring  in  the  course  of  a  localized  inflammation,  appears  either  as  a 
^^Tnptomatic  fever,  which  disappears  with  the  subsidence  of  the  local  process, 
"fas  a  progressive  septicaemia,  pyjemia,  or  septico-pya^mia.  The  latter  dis- 
•a>*:'S  will  be  considered  in  separate  chapters.  Tubercular  affections  are  al- 
««y>  attended  by  the  danger  incident  to  extension  of  the  process  to  other 
•^Tirans  bv  dissemination  of  bacilli  through  the  lymphatic  channels  or  blood- 
^fssol?.  Chronic  suppuration  finally  causes  amyloid  degeneration  of  im- 
['fTtant  or^rans,  and  death  ensues  from  this  cause.  In  summing:  up  what  has 
^|»'en  said  under  this  head,  it  is  evident  that  the  prognosis  rests  mainly  upon 
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the  intrinsic  pathogenic  qualities  of  the  microbe  which  has  caused  the  in- 
flammation; the  anatomical  stmcture,  location,  and  physiological  impor- 
tance of  the  part  or  organ  inflamed;  the  general  condition  of  the  patieat, 
and  the  accessibility  to  and  ft^asiibility  of  treating  the  diacase  by  direct  mdictl 
eurgical  intervention. 

TBEATMENT* 

As  inflammation  per  se  ia  no  disease,  but  an  effort  on  tlie  part  of  tkt 
inism  and  the  tiseiu^  affected  to  eliminate  or  render  harmless  the  p^ 
causCj  the  treatment  mugt  bt^  in  each  individual  ca^c,  purely  syinpto 
atiCp    A  proper  appreciation  of  tlie  nature  and  tendencies  of  inflammatmCiS 
16  an  essential  prerequisite  to  rational  treatment.    In  surgery  the  propl^?' 
lactic  treatment  of  inflammation  is  the  mo&t  important  and  satisfactc^^- 
The  prevention  of  inflammation  in  accidental  and  operation  wound*    *T 
strict  antiseptic  and  aseptic  precautions  has  made  modern  surgery  what  it    ^^ 
The  surgeon  has  it  now  in  his?  power,  by  resorting  to  antiseptic  measuiee,     ^^ 
prevent  the  innumerable  and  fonncrly  too  often  fatal  wound  complicatior*-** 
Lister  has  inaugurated  a  new  era  in  surgery,  and  his  work,  as  well  as  that  ^ 
his  early  enthueiastic  followers,  has  been  t!ie  means  of  saving  annually  tho*^*' 
lands  of  lives.    The  mortality  of  even  the  most  desperate  operations,  whe^i^ 
the  antiseptic  or  aseptic  treatment  can  be  followed  to  perfection,  has  bi^en  ^ 
much  reduced  that  operative  surgery  has  received  a  new  impetus,  and  opera- 
tions are  devised  and  put  in  practice  almost  daily  which  formerly  would  hav« 
been  looked  upon  as  a  freak  of  imagination  or  the  outcome  of  a  diseased 
brain.    The  prophylactic  treatment  of  inflammation  in  dealing  with  wounds 
orother  avenueg  through  which  infection  can  take  place,  consists  in  secuHiif 
for  the  place  deprived  of  the  effective  protection  againet  the  entrance  at 
pathogenic  microorgaDismfs-^thc  intact  skin  or  mucous  membrane — an  aaep* 
tic  condition  by  antiseptic  measures,  and  to  bring  in  contact  with  it  onlyi 
things  that  have  been  thoroughly  sterilized. 

In  inflammation  without  an  external  tangible  infection-atrium  we  iniii€ 
take  it  for  granted  that  microbes  have  entered  the  circulation  through  slight 
defects  the  existence  of  which^  perhaps,  the  patient  does  not  rememWr,  and 
which  have  left  no  appreciable  marks  of  their  former  existence,  or  in  feet  ion 
has  taken  place  through  some  of  the  appendages  of  the  skin  or  through  m 
mucouB  membrane,  with  localization  of  the  microbes  in  a  part  or  organ  pr«N 
viously  prepared  for  their  reception  and  growth;  that  is,  in  a  location  pre- 
senting a  lorus  mincris  reMstenlitF. 

Recognizing  the  fact  that  inflammation,  wherever  it  occurs,  h  produced 
by  the  action  upcvn  the  vessel -wall  and  the  tissues  outside  of  it  of  ?p<*€»ific 
microorganismt?,  it  would  appear  that  the  most  rational  indication  for  treat* 
ment  would  he  to  resort  to  such  means  as  would  destroy  the  microbes  in  tht 
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ti&su€8  as  soon  as  their  presence  is  manifested  by  their  action.  This  would 
imply  the  saturation  of  the  inflamed  tissues  with  germicidal  solutions^  which 
from  laboratory  experiments  are  known  to  be  effective  in  destroying,  or  at 
least  inhibiting  the  growth  of,  such  microbes;  hence,  it  has  been  advised  to 
resort  to 

Parenchymatons  Injections. — This  method  of  treatment  was  strongly 
advised  and  extensively  practiced  by  Hueter  long  before  the  direct  relation- 
ship between  certain  microbes  and  definite  forms  of  inflammation  had  been 
demonstrated.    Hueter  claimed  that  every  inflammation  was  caused  by  cer- 


Fig.  74.— Hueter'a  Infusor. 

tain  noicp  introduced  from  without,  and  which  he  aimed  to  destroy  by  satu- 
rating the  inflamed  tissues  with  an  antiseptic  solution.  His  favorite  remedy 
was  a  3-  to  5-per-cent.  solution  of  carbolic  acid.  The  instrument  which  he 
used  was  an  ordinary  Pravaz  syringe,  with  a  long  needle  provided  with  a 
number  of  small  lateral  openings.  In  adults  he  injected  as  much  as  10 
>,Tamnies  at  a  time  of  a  3-per-cent.  solution.  In  using  this  method  in  the 
treatment  of  large,  granulating,  tubercular  foci  he  employed  what  he  termed 
an  infusor,  composed  of  a  graduated  glass  cylinder,  joined  with  the  needle 
hy  means  of  a  rubber  tube.  By  this  method  of  injection  the  fluid  diffused 
itself  through  the  soft,  granular  mass  by  its  own  weight.    In  the  treatment 
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of  tubereular  lesiona  Hueter  claimed  for  the  parenchymatous  injectiona  of 
ca'rbolic  acid  great  curative  powers.  Rational  as  this  method  of  treatment 
appeai'Sj  it  has  not  yielded  the  results  that  were  anticipated.  The  living  tis- 
BueB  cannot  be  compared  with  a  test*tube.  Nitrate  of  silver,  iodincj  perman- 
ganate of  potassa,  corrosive  sublimate,  alcohol,  J|id  other  potent  germicidal 
agents  have  been  used  since,  but  the  results,  o^the  whole,  have  been  any- 
thing hut  satisfactory.  If  this  method  of  treatment  is  to  be  successful  in  the 
treatment  of  acute  irtfliimmationj  it  must  be  instituted  at  an  early  stage,  at  a 
time  when  only  a  limited  area  of  tissue  has  been  infected,  as^  under  mich  eir- 
eumstances,  if  the  area  of  infection  could  be  accurately  outlined,  it  would  be 
possible  to  saturate  the  tissues  with  an  antiseptic  solution  without  running , 
the  risk  of  killing  the  patient  by  administering  a  toxic  dose  of  the  drug  em* 
ployed,  which  might  be  the  case  if  a  larger  area  were  treated  in  a  similar 
manner.  If  we  remember  that  the  microbes  are  diffused  throughout  the 
entire  exudation  and  constitute  the  most  important  clement  of  the  inflam- 
matory product,  it  is  easy  to  understand  that  sterilisation  of  the  inflamed 
tissues  by  means  of  parenchymatous  injections  is  not  an  easy  task,  and  we 
are  then  in  a  position  to  realize  why  this  method  of  treatment  has  not  proved 
more  uniformly  successfuL  Most  of  the  germicidal  agents  heretofore  em- 
ployed in  this  manner,  when  brought  in  contact  with  the  tissues,  form  com- 
pounds wliich  prevent  further  diffusion^  and  therefore  each  needle-puncture 
sterilizes  only  a  very  small  portion  of  the  inflamed  district.  It  is  possible 
that  in  the  future  noB-toxiCj  but  at  the  same  time  effective  germicidal,  sub- 
stances will  be  discovered  wiiich  can  be  used  in  larger  quantities,  and  in  this 
event  the  treatment  of  inflammation  by  parenchymatous  injections  will  have 
a  wide  range  of  application,  and  will  be  practiced  w4th  better  success.  At 
present  this  method  has  a  limited  field  of  usefulness  in  the  treatment  of 
the  various  forms  of  in  11  animation.  Under  no  circumstances  should  the 
amount  of  the  drug  used  exceed  the  dose  which  it  would  be  safe  to  admin- 
ister internally,  and  the  danger  of  a  poisonous  doee  should  be  rememl>ered 
in  repeating  the  injection.  An  ordinary  hypodermic  syringe  with  a  long 
needle  can  be  used  in  making  the  injection.  That  the  needle  and  syringe 
should  be  perfectly  aseptic  is  to  be  understood  as  a  matter  of  course,  as  un- 
clean instruments  have  often  been  the  means  of  conveying  a  fatal  disease. 
Multiple  punctures  are  to  be  preferred,  as  in  this  manner^  by  using  the  same 
amount  of  fluid,  more  tissue  can  be  saturated  than  by  a  single  puncture. 
Before  making  the  punctures  the  surface  must  be  disinfected.  The  object 
should  be  to  bring  the  antiseptic  solution  in  contact  wnth  as  much  of  the 
infected  tissues  as  possible,  and  if  the  disease  manifests  a  tendency  to  spread 
it  is  advisable  to  go  beyond  the  zone  of  infection,  as,  for  instance^  in  eases 
of  erysipelas  and  anthrax.  A  5-per~ccnt.  solution  of  carbolic  acid  is  prefer- 
able  to  all  other  antiseptics  in  the  treatment  of  acute  inflamniatory  affections 
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h\  this  method.  Many  accessible  tubercular  affections  are  greatly  benefited 
by  parenchymatous  injections  of  carbolic  acid.  Recently,  intraarticular  and 
parenchymatous  injections  of  iodoform  have  been  strongly  recommended  in 
the  treatment  of  articular  and  other  forms  of  surgical  tuberculosis. 

Antiphlogistic  Treatment. — An  erroneous  conception  of  the  nature  and 
tendencies  of  inflammation  has  for  centuries  induced  the  ablest  teachers 
and  practitioners  to  advocate  and  practice  what  they  termed  the  anti- 
phlogistic treatment  of  inflammation.    This  included  blood-letting,  cupping, 
leeching,  and  the  internal  use  of  emetics  and  cathartics.    It  was  urged  that 
as  inflammation  is  attended  by  an  increase  of  heat,  swelling,  and  redness, 
such  remedies  should  be  employed  as  will  reduce  arterial  tension.    Venesec- 
tion is  now  seldom,  if  ever,  resorted  to  in  the  treatment  of  any  form  of  in- 
flammation.   An  unimpaired  vis  a  tergo  is  one  of  the  best  means  to  prevent 
stasis  within  the  inflamed  capillaries,  and  practical  experience  has  shown 
that  all  remedies  and  agents  which  diminish  the  intraarterial  tension  only 
diminish  the  prospects  for  a  favorable  termination  of  the  inflammation. 
Cohnheim  showed  experimentally  that  the  threatened  stasis  in  the  exposed 
mesentery  of  the  frog  was  avoided  by  injecting  into  one  of  the  veins  1 
centimetre  of  a  6-per-cent.  solution  of  sodic  chloride.    If,  under  similar  con- 
ditions, a  considerable  quantity  of  blood  is  abstracted,  the  congestion  can  be 
seen  to  terminate  in  a  short  time  in  complete  stasis.    While  venesection  in 
the  treatment  of  inflammation  has  been  discarded,  the  direct  abstraction  of 
i'loud  from  the  inflamed  part  has  proved  a  useful  therapeutic  resource. 
Xancrede  divided  a  large  vein  on  the  distal  side  of  the  circulation  in  the 
tonj^ie  of  a  frog,  the  seat  of  an  intense  inflammation  artificially  produced. 
He  describes  the  tangible  therapeutic  effect  as  follows:  "The  effect  upon  the 
obstructed  vessels  was  first  an  oscillation  of  the  blood-disks,  then  an  occa- 
sional momentar}^  flow  of  blood,  then  suddenly  a  rapid  resumption  of  the  cir- 
culation, sweeping  out  the  blood-vessels  and  apparently  restoring  them  to 
their  normal  condition,  except  at  spots  where  the  agents  inducing  inflam- 
mation had  chemically  destroyed  the  vessels  or  coagulated  their  contents." 
Genzmer  showed  that  in  the  inflamed  mucous  membrane  of  a  frog  scarifica- 
tion hastened  resolution.     In  order  to  be  of  benefit  the  scarification  must 
be  made  through  the  inflamed  part,  so  as  to  unload  directly  the  dilated  and 
engorged  capillary  vessels,  and  on  this  account  this  method  of  treatment  is 
only  applicable  when  the  inflammation  is  superficial  and  affects  accessible 
part.s.    Leeches  should  never  be  used,  as  infection  from  this  source  has  fre- 
quently resulted  disastrously.    The  scarificator  used  for  cupping  is  difficult 
to  keep  aseptic,  and  the  number  and  depth  of  the  scarifications  to  be  made 
are  not  under  the  control  of  the  surgeon,  and  for  these  reasons  this  instru- 
ment has  only  an  historical  interest  and  antiquarian  value.    The  scarification 
should  be  made  with  a  sharp  scalpel,  and  the  bleeding  encouraged  by  apply- 
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iBg  warm  water,    Scarificatioii  h  followed  by  great  relief  in  mflac 
of  accesiible  mucous  membraiieS;,  tind  has  recently  been  very  strongly  re 
mended  in  the  treatment  of  erysipelas  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  vt 
tension  of  this  disease. 

In  the  different  forms  of  septic  iDflammation  attended  by  gcTcrt*  p't 
era!  symptoms  the  gastrointestinal  canal  often  partieipate^^  in  the  proe«*i, 
and  Yumiting  and  diarrhwa  become  conspieuous*  and  often  tU^treftsmg  symp- 
toms. These  symptoms  should  not  be  checked*  as  they  indicate  an  attempt 
OB  the  part  of  the  organism  to  eliminate  througli  Iht*  gastrointe^iiuL 
muconB  membrane  microbes  and  toxins  which  have  reached  it  thr-  ^  - 
general  circulation.    The  snrgcon  should  assist  thiB  effort  by  adn^''  >" 

a  few  doses  of  calomel,  followed  by  a  saline  cathartic,  whieh  will  often  con* 
trol  the  v< smiting  and  diarr1u"ea  more  promptly  by  removing  the  cause  than 
medicines  cm  piny  cd  to  arrest  the  proeetss  of  elimination. 

Fhysidlogical  Rest — One  of  the  most  urgent  indications  in  the  treat- 
ment of  inflommation  is  to  secure  for  the  part  affected  a  condition  approach- 
ing  physiological  rest.  In  ulcerative  affections  of  the  gastrointestinal  canjil 
the  patient  should  abstain  from  taking  food  by  the  stomach,  Fixation  of 
the  chest  by  means  of  broad  strips  of  adhesive  plaster  affords  great  relief  in 
pleuritis.  An  inflamtHi  joint  must  be  immobilized  by  ^ome  kind  of  a  gpiint. 
A  chronic  cystitis  usually  yields  to  suprapubic  or  perineal  drainage  of  ihe 
bladder  after  all  other  measures  have  faikni.  In  inflammaton^^  affections  of 
the  eye  ejt elusion  of  light  is  one  of  the  most  essential  features  of  successful 
treatment.  Patients  suffering  from  inflammatory  affections  of  the  tonsils, 
pharynx*  and  larynx  should  use  their  voice  as  little  as  pof^ible.  In  cases  of 
acute  inflammation  of  the  brain  or  its  envelopes  the  patient  must  be  kept  in 
a  dark  nuun.  and  abscdute  quietude  enforced. 

Elevation  of  Inflamed  Farti* — From 'the  diminished  vis  a  i^r^a  on  th« 
distal  side  of  the  cajjiHary  vessels,  venous  engorgement  is  as  pronoiince^l 
as  inen^ased  arterial  tension  on  the  proximal  side  of  the  inflamed  cipilbry 
vessels,  aud  elevation  of  the  inflamed  part  improves  the  vascular  disturb- 
ances by  the  force  of  gravitation  favorinjEj  the  return  of  venous  blood.  The 
import *UHT  of  elevation  of  the  inflnmrd  part  becomes  manifest  in  the  trt»at- 
ment  of  inflammatory  affections  of  the  extremities.  In  phlegmonous  in6am- 
mat  ton  of  the  hands  or  feet  the  throbbing  pain  is  always  aggravattnl  if  the 
limb  is  kept  in  a  dependent  position,  imd  promptly  relieved  upon  placing 
it  in  an  elevated  position.  Elevation  not  only  alleviates  the  pain,  but  is  at 
the  same  time  the  most  effective  means  of  removing  the  trdcmatous  swelliDg* 
If  necessary*  elevation  can  be  combined  with  suspension  in  order  to  si^cure 
more  perfect  rest  for  the  inflamed  part.  In  severe  acute  inflammaHon  it  ia 
not  only  necessary  to  secure  rest  for  the  part  inflamed,  but  of  the  whole  Imd y» 
and  in  such  eases  the  patient  musl  observe  the  reeumlwnt  posit itm  in  \hsL 
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as  all  muscular  movements  and  all  imnecessary  strain  upon  the  blood-vessels 
cannot  but  be  productive  of  harm  by  favoring  the  ingress  into  the  circula- 
tion of  microorganisms  and  their  toxins  from  the  seat  of  inflammation, 
or,  perhaps,  result  in  embolism  from  detachment  of  a  portion  of  a  thrombus: 
an  accident  which  possibly  might  not  have  occurred  otherwise. 

Application  of  Cold. — Cold  has  been  resorted  to  indiscriminately  and 
empirically  in  the  treatment  of  inflammation.  Cold  is  a  potent  agent  for 
good  or  harm,  according  to  the  stage  of  inflammation  during  which  it  is 
employed.  The  sensation  of  heat,  both  subjective  and  objective,  naturally 
suggested  the  use  of  this  remedy.  The  application  of  cold  is  of  great  benefit 
during  the  earliest  stage  of  inflammation,  at  a  time  when  exudation  is  only 
beginning  and  the  capillary  vessels  are  dilated  and  only  partially  obstructed. 


Fig.  75.— Cold  Coil.     (After  Eamarch.) 

CoM,  when  applied  under  these  circumstances,  becomes  a  valuable  remedial 
agont  (1)  by  producing  contraction  of  the  small  blood-vessels;  (2)  by  pro- 
ducing at  least  an  inhibitory  effect  upon  the  microorganisms  in  the  inflamed 
ti?>ues.  The  contraction  of  blood-vessels  which  takes  place  under  the  appli- 
cation of  cold  has  a  tendency  to  clear  the  capillaries  of  their  contents  and  to 
prevent  further  mural  implantation.  Microorganisms  can  only  multiply  at 
a  certain  temperature,  and  if  this  can  be  kept  at  a  point  low  enough  to  pre- 
vent their  increase  in  the  tissues  by  the  application  of  cold  this  agent  fulfills 
one  of  the  causal  indications  in  the  treatment  of  inflammation.  If,  however, 
stasis  has  already  taken  place  in  the  capillaries  first  affected,  the  application 
of  cold  will  prove  harmful,  as  it  will  tend  to  prevent  the  formation  of  an 
adequate  collateral  circulation.     Cold  acts  most  beneficially  when  the  in- 
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flammation  is  located  in  the  superfioial  parts^  but  its  prolonged  use  will  reach 
even  deep-seated  strnctiares,  as  the  pleura,  peritoneum,  the  brain  and  its 
envelopes^  the  joints  and  bones.  When  it  appears  desirable  to  resort  to  the 
use  of  cold,  this  remedy  should  W  applied  in  the  form  of  an  ice-bag  or  cold 
coiL  The  part  to  which  the  ice-bag  is  to  be  applied  can  be  covered  with 
several  layers  of  a  wet  towel,  as  otherwise  the  prolonged  use  of  the  direct 
application  of  ice  may  freeze  the  skin.  The  sensations  of  the  patient  can 
UBualiy  be  taken  as  a  sale  guide  as  to  the  length  of  time  it  should  be  con- 
tinued. 

Antiseptic  Fomentations.  —  The  ordinary  filthy  poultice  of  flaxseed^ 
slippery  elm,  or  bread  and  milk  has  now  no  place  among  the  resources  of 


Fl£,  Te,— Cold  ColL  tcr  tbe  Head.    (After  Lviier,^ 

the  aseptic  surgeon.  The  common  poultice  is  a  hot-bed  for  bacteria,  and, 
as  such,  it  ahould  be  discarded.  In  the  treatment  of  an  ordinary  furuncle 
with  poultices,  I  am  sure  that  almost  every  surgeon  must  have  seen  occa- 
sionally the  development  of  innumerable  minute  daughter-furuncles  on  the 
surface  covered  by  the  poultice.  In  phlegmonous  inflammation  of  the 
fingers  or  hand  the  prolonged  use  of  the  poultice  is  followed  by  maceration 
of  the  skin,  cJctensive  oedema  of  the  superficial  structures,  a  flabby  eoudition 
of  the  granulation, — in  fact,  all  the  evidences  which  point  to  the  poultice  a3 
a  means  of  favoring  the  extension  of  the  iafective  process.  When  inflam- 
mation has  passed  beyond  the  stage  where  cold  exercises  a  favorable  influ- 
ence^  or  where  cold  applications  increase  the  suffering,  warm  antiseptic 
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fomentations  should  be  employed.  The  surface  to  which  they  are  to  be  ap- 
plied should  be  thoroughly  cleansed  with  warm  water  and  potash-soap.  The 
antiseptic  solution  to  be  used  should  be  selected  according  to  the  age  of  the 
patient  or  the  area  aflfected,  with  a  special  view  of  guarding  against  the  ab- 
sorption of  a  toxic  dose  of  the  drug  employed.  Acetate  of  aluminum,  in  the 
strength  of  1  per  cent,  dissolved  in  sterilized  water,  is  a  safe  preparation 
under  all  circumstances.  Boric  and  salicylic  acids  are  efficient  and  safe  prep- 
arations. Greater  care  is  necessary  in  the  use  of  carbolic  acid  and  corrosive 
sublimate,  as,  when  concentrated  solutions  of  these  drugs  are  used  for  any 
length  of  time  in  infants,  the  aged,  or  persons  suflfering  from  organic  disease 
of  the  kidneys,  there  is  danger  of  poisoning  from  absorption  through  the 
intact  skin.  In  children  and  marantic  persons  it  is  safer  to  use  acetate  of 
aluniinum,  salicylic  or  boric  acid,  and  reserve  the  more  potent  antiseptics 
for  adults  suffering  from  circumscribed  inflammatory  lesions.  Hot  fomenta- 
tions act  as  derivatives  and  favor  the  formation  of  collateral  circulation;  at 
the  same  time  they  relieve  pain.  A  number  of  layers  of  hygroscopic  gauze 
or  flannel  cloth  are  wrung  out  of  one  of  these  antiseptic  solutions  and  applied 
over  the  affected  part,  and  for  the  purpose  of  retaining  the  heat  and  of  pre- 
venting evaporation  of  the  solution  the  compress  is  to  be  covered  either  with 
gutta-percha,  rubber  sheeting,  or  macintosh  cloth,  and  the  dressing  is  re- 
tained by  an  appropriate  bandage.  The  compress  is  removed  two  or  three 
times  a  day,  again  wrung  out  of  the  hot  solution,  and  reapplied  as  before. 
Absorption  through  the  skin  of  the  antiseptic  substance  used  may  have  a 
direct  influence  in  diminishing  the  intensity  of  the  cause  which  produced 
the  inflammation,  and  prepares,  in  an  admirable  manner,  the  field  for  any 
operation  which  may  become  necessary  later.  As  local  applications  alcohol 
and  some  of  the  silver  preparations  have  recently  been  strongly  recom- 
HKHdiH]  in  preventing  suppuration,  and  both  of  them  have  been  found  very 
efficient.    The  unguentum  Crede  has  had  a  very  extensive  trial. 

Antipyretics. — If  the  rise  in  temperature  which  attends  many  of  the 
acute  inflammatory  affections  is  due  to  the  introduction  into  the  circula- 
tion of  phlogistic  substances  which  are  produced  by  the  action  of  the  micro- 
organisms in  the  inflamed  tissues,  it  is  not  difficult  to  conceive  that  its  arti- 
ficial reduction  by  the  internal  use  of  chemical  substances  is  not  followed  by 
any  permanent  benefit.  The  rational  treatment  of  the  fever  consists  of  such 
local  measures  as  will  remove  its  cause.  Antifebrin,  antipyrin,  salicylated 
soda,  quinine,  and  other  antipyretic  drugs,  when  employed  in  large  doses 
will  usually  reduce  the  temperature  several  degrees  for  a  few  hours,  but  this 
is  always  accomplished  at  the  expense  of  the  forces  which  are  laboring  to 
clear  obstructed  paths,  and  on  this  account  their  use,  on  the  whole,  has 
resulted  in  more  harm  than  good  to  the  patient.  Quinine  is  the  least  ob- 
jectionable of  the  drugs  which  have  been  mentioned,  and  in  the  beginning 
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af  an  inflammation,  bv  its  known  tonic  elTect  on  the  small  blo<j4-¥e«i(fli^ 
when  administered  in  a  large  dose^  has  a  favorable  effect  in  pri* venting  rmpiJ 
diktation  of  and  Btasis  within  the  capillary  vcBsels,  If  used  at  all,,  it  shotiltl 
be  ^iven  in  a  decided  dose, — 1  gramme,  in  Bolutionj — iniinediat*4y  or  §ooa 
after  the  development  of  the  first  sjfTiiptoms,  Sponging  the  surface  of  the 
body  with  warm  water  and  the  ase  of  warm  baths  are  the  most  rational  anti* 
pyreties^  as  these  simple  measures  do  not  weaken  the  heart'§  action,  while 
thej'  have  a  decided  effect  on  the  temperature,  and  at  tbe  Mme  lime  add  to 
the  comfort  of  the  patient  and  favor  the  elimination  of  microbe«  throngii 
the  excretory  organs  of  the  skin.  As  the  kidneys  are  known  to  eltmijiatt 
microorganisms  that  reach  them  through  the  general  circulation^  their  fune* 
tion  ihould  he  earefidly  inquired  into,  and  if  the  secretion  of  the  niint  m 
Bcanty^  diuretics,  like  liquor  ammoniae  acetatle  or  acetate  of  potash»  Bhoiild 
be  given. 

StiiQElsuits* — Just  aa  soon  as  symptoms  of  sepsis  develop  in  the  eourit 
of  an  inflammation,  alcoholic  stimulants  should  be  freely  adminisfert^  to 
meet  in  time  the  dangers  incident  to  heart-failure.  Stimulantii  have  largely 
taken  the  place  of  antiph logistics  at  the  present  time  in  the  treatment  of 
8e|)tic  inflammations.  Brandy,  cognac,  or  w^hisky,  not  in  measured  doec%  but 
given  in  quantities  large  enough  to  produce  the  desired  effect  on  the  hetrt, 
are  given  at  intervals  of  one  or  two  hours.  Champagne  is  a  more  ditTiLsiblr 
Btimulant,  and  is  to  he  resorted  to  when  the  stomach  does  not  ioleniTc  oihef 
alcoholics.  In  chronic  cases  Tokay  or  Greek  shurry  is  to  be  preferreiL  In 
wijsting  diseases  a  good  quality  of  beer,  ale,  or  porter  will  do  excellent  serv- 
ice* in  cases  where,  from  any  cause,  the  heart's  action  is  suddenly  dimin* 
ished,  strychnine,  camphor,  or  musk  can  be  administered  subcutanci^uily  to 
bridge  over  the  time  for  the  employment  of  more  substantial  stimulants. 

Diet, — The  treatment  of  inflammation  by  starvation  has  lieen  iboliabed 
long  ago.  The  strength  of  the  patient  must  he  sustained  in  time  by  a  imtri- 
tious,  well-selected  diet.  Animal  hrothsj  beef*tea,  and  milk  should  he  freely 
given  from  tbe  very  beginnings  and  if  more  substantial  food  can  he  digested 
it  should  not  be  withheld.  Oysters,  eggs,  finely-scraped  raw  meat  or  rare 
niast  are  excellent  articles  of  food  for  patients  M^hoj^c  strength  is  being  un- 
dermined by  debilitating,  suppurative  affections.  If  the  stomach  di>es  not 
retain  food,  the  patient  sljould  l>e  nourished  by  rectal  enemata  of  peptonized 
milk  and  beef-tea  in  quantities  not  exceeding  4  ounces,  given  alternately, 
every  eight  hours.  Ripe  oran^fGs  and  grupcs  are  most  always  grateful  to  the 
patient*  and  their  u^o  should  never  he  prohibited*  unless  the  gastro intestinal 
camil  is  the  seat  of  inflammation*  In  the  treatment  of  acute  inflammatory 
alTections  of  the  peritoneum  and  the  gastroVntestinal  ranal  sttmiach  feeding 
mupt  be  suspended,  and  if  need  be,  rectal  enemata  shouhl  take  its  place. 

Tanioi  and  AlteratlTei* — In  protracted  inflammatory  affections  tonic 
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doses  of  quinine  are  indicated.  Tincture  of  chloride  of  iron  is  an  excellent 
remedy  after  the  acute  febrile  symptoms  have  subsided.  Under  similar  cir- 
cumstances one  or  more  of  the  bitter  tonics  can  be  given  with  benefit  if  the 
ippetite  is  defective.  If  there  is  any  history  of  specific  disease,  a  thorough 
antisyphilitic  treatment  will  often  produce  a  marked  effect  for  the  better 
on  the  infiammatory  process.  Catarrhal  inflammation  in  rheumatic  patients 
is  favorably  influenced  by  antirheumatic  remedies.  Sjrphilitic  lesions  are  to 
be  treated  by  potassic  iodide  and  small  doses  of  corrosive  sublimate.  Tuber- 
cular affections  call  for  guaiacol,  arseniate  of  iron,  syrup  of  iodide  of  iron, 
and,  if  the  patient's  stomach  can  tolerate  it,  pure  codliver-oil.  The  latter 
drug  should  be  given  alone,  and  not  in  emulsion,  in  gradually-increasing 
doses  an  hour  and  a  half  after  each  meal. 

Anodynes. — Kemedies  to  relieve  pain  must  always  be  used  with  caution, 
as  in  painful  chronic  affections  their  prolonged  use  frequently  engenders  a 
habit.  The  cause  of  pain  must  be  sought  for,  and,  if  possible,  removed  by 
local  measures.  In  acute  inflammation  pain  indicates  tension  in  the  in- 
flamed part,  and  prompt  relief  is  obtained  by  subcutaneous  or  open  incision. 
Periostitis  and  paronychia  should  be  treated  by  this  method.  In  superficial 
inflanunations  scarification  answers  the  same  purpose.  If  opiates  are  used, 
a  decided  dose  is  better  than  smaller  doses  frequently  repeated.  The  ano- 
dyne effect  of  opium  is  increased  by  the  addition  of  a  minute  dose  of  atro- 
pine. Chloral  and  potassic  bromides  are  to  be  preferred  to  opium  to  relieve 
the  pain  of  intracranial  lesions.  Phenacetin  in  Vi'-gramme  do.ses  is  a  very 
excellent  anodyne  in  cases  of  peripheral  neuritis.  Inhalations  of  chloroform 
to  allay  intense  pain  should  never  be  resorted  to  except  by  the  direction  of 
and  under  the  personal  supervision  of  a  competent  physician.  Local  appli- 
cations of  anodynes  are  often  effective  in  the  treatment  of  superficial  inflam- 
mation and  neuralgic  affections.  Chloroform  liniment  and  menthol  are  mo«t 
frequently  prescribed  for  this  purpose. 

Kassage.  —  In  chronic  inflammatory-  affections  systematic  ma*j.«age, 
scientifically  practiced,  is  an  exceedin<;ly  important  and  valuable  therapfu- 
tic  resource.  It  stimulates  the  surroundinor  veji.-els  to  increa.sed  ar-tion,  and 
exerts  a  potent  influence  in  restoring  the  normal  circulation  in  the  aff'-rtfd 
capillar}-  vessels,  and  always  promotes  ab.sorption.  Tlie  maMxeur  -ihouM  ])*- 
instructed  to  apply  some  absorbent  preparatirm  l^^fore  making'  th^f  manipubi- 
tions,  as  the  endermic  use  of  absorbent  (hivj^  in  thi«  manner  will  lucrcH-^- 
the  efficacy  of  the  treatment.  A  drachm  of  pota-^jr:  iodidf;  or  half  a  'Irarhm 
of  iodoform  to  an  ounce  of  lanolin  will  he  an  f-xaAU-.m  pr^jiaratjon  for  thi-' 
purpose.  Cold  and  hot  douches,  passive  and  fift'wc  motion,  ^ornliirK'I  'AJtli 
massage,  will  often  expedite  a  cure. 

Counter-irritation. — Like  so  many  other  tim*-honor^d  rn'-^ho'l-  of  U'u^ 
raent,  counter-irritation  in  the  treatment  of  Sifuro  inf!;irrirr:at{ori  ha-  alrno-'t. 
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entirely  gone  out  of  use.  In  chronic  inflammation,  blistering  and  painting 
with  the  tincture  of  iodine  will  at  least  satisfy  the  patient,  if  no  good  resuli 
from  them;  and  if  he  do  not  recover,  he  is  at  least  prevented  from  passia^ 
into  the  hands  of  charlatans  until  the  time  has  arrived  to  resort  to  mor 
eflEective  and  radical  measures.  Kocher  praises  the  application  of  the  actus 
cautery  in  the  treatment  of  chronic  tubercular  osteomyelitis  and  synoviti 
The  seton  and  moxa  have  fallen  into  well-merited  disuse  for  all  time 
come. 

Ignipnnoture. — In  many  chronic  affections,  where  the  inflammato 
exudation  remains  stationary  for  a  long  time,  multiple  punctures  with  t: 
needle-point  of  a  Paquelin  cautery,  made  under  strict  antiseptic  precautioi 
will  have  a  prompt  effect  in  mitigating  the  primary  cause,  as  well  as 
promoting  absorption. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Pathoobnio  Bactebia. 

Bactebia,  microdrganismB,  microbes^  and  genns  are  synonymous 
-tenns  for  certain  minute,  microscopical,  vegetable  organisms  which,  when 
introduced  into  the  living  body,  produce  the  fever  and  the  tissue-changes 
described  in  the  preceding  chapter.  For  a  time  it  was  claimed  that  these 
zninute  organisms  belonged  to  the  animal  kingdom,  as  some  of  them  were 
seen  to  possess  spontaneous  movements;  but  now  it  is  generally  agreed  that 
tley  are  minute  plants,  and  botanists  have  made  great  progress  in  perfecting 
SI  scientific  classification.  Among  the  men  who  have  developed  this  part  of 
botany,  the  names  of  Gohn,  Zopf,  and  Nageli  stand  preeminent. 

CLASSIFICATION. 

The  pathogenic  bacteria  which  will  claim  our  attention  belong  to  the 
class  known  as  schizomycetes  (Spaltpilze).     In  diameter  they  vary  from 
O.OOl  to  0.004  millimetre,  and  are  composed  largely  of  an  albuminoid  sub- 
stance called  by  Nencki  mycoprotein.    Toward  the  periphery  this  substance 
becomes  firmer,  and  forms  a  gelatinous  envelope,  a  sort  of  a  membrane, 
^hich  is  said  to  contain  cellulose,  and,  in  some  instances,  even  fatty  material. 
The  outer  surface  of  bacteria  is  frequently  covered  with  a  viscid  substance, 
by  which  many  of  them  are  often  held  together  in  a  mass  or  group,  tech- 
nically called  zoogloea.    Each  bacterium  represents  a  cell,  although  the  pres- 
ence of  a  nucleus,  or  something  representing  such  a  structure,  has  not  been 
demonstrated;    but  its  cellular  structure  is  made  evident  by  its  intrinsic 
power  of  germination  or  reproduction  when  surrounded  by  the  necessary 
conditions  for  its  growth.    Some  of  the  bacteria  are  provided  with  processes, 
or  cilia,  by  which,  when  suspended  in  a  fluid,  movements  are  accomplished; 
in  others  motion  is  entirely  dependent  on  molecular  movements  described 
by  Brown.    Nageli,  and  formerly  Billroth,  claimed  that  all  bacteria  had  a 
common  botanical  source,  and  that  the  different  forms  and  actions  only  rep- 
rciicntod  alteration  of  form  of  action  of  the  same  plant  at  different  stages  of 
<kn'elopment  and  under  different  circumstances, — in  other  words,  that  a 
<?occus  could  be  transformed  into  a  bacillus,  and  vice  versa;  and  that  in  one 
instance  the  same  plant  caused  fermentation,  in  another  putrefaction,  and 
that  all  infective  diseases  were  caused  by  the  same  microbe.    Buchner  main- 
tained that,  by  cultivation  in  different  nutrient  media,  he  was  able  to  trans- 
form the  dangerous  bacillus  of  anthrax  into  the  harmless  bacillus  subtilis, 
and,  again,  the  latter  into  the  former.    Cultivation  and  inoculation  experi- 
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nicnti?  on  a  large  scale  bV  most  careful  cbserverB  havo  ghown  eonclmiil 
that  such  traiiijformatioDig  nevc^r  take  places  and  that  each  microbe  not  4 
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always  retaina  ita  shape,  but  algo  its  s^poiifie  pathogeDie  properties, 
and  other  inlcrohefl  have  been  cultivated  through  thirty  and  more  gcoi 
tiotis  without  aufferinff  any  morphologicai  deviatiORa  or  loeing  any  uf  tin 
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inherent  chancterifltic  patlLOgenic  propertiee.  The  three  principal  morpho- 
logical f onna  of  bacteria  discoyered  up  to  the  present  time,  and  which  have 
been  demonstrated  as  cansea  of  disease^  are:  (1)  the  ball  (coccus);  (2)  rod 
(bacillus);  (3)  corkscrew  (spirillnm).  As  illustrations  for  these  different 
forms,  de  Bary  very  appropriately  takes  the  billiard-ball,  lead-pencil,  and 
coAscrew. 

The  surgeon  has  to  deal  only  with  the  first  two  forms:  the  cocci  and 
bacilli.  Modifications  of  form  are  frequently  met  with,  as  an  oblong  coccus 
closely  resembles  a  short  bacillus,  and  a  short,  broad  bacillus  with  rounded 
ends  approaches  the  coccus  form.  Again,  a  double  coccus,  or  diplococcus, 
with  ill-defined  constriction  at  the  point  of  junction,  might,  from  superficial 
examination,  be  mistaken  for  a  bacillus  (Fig.  77,  A,  2).  More  than  two 
cocci  in  a  row,  or  a  chain  of  cocci,  are  called  a  streptococcus  {A,  3).  Four 
cocci  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  square  are  called  a  micrococcus  tetragones 
(^-4 , 4).   Cocci  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  bunch  of  grapes  are  called  staphylo- 


Fig.  78.— Zodgloea. 

'^^::icci  {A,  6).    An  irregular  mass  of  cocci,  when  at  rest  and  held  together  by  a 
^iscid  substance,  is  described  as  a  zoogloea. 

MULTIPLICATION   OF  BACTERIA. 

Bacteria  multiply  with  great  rapidity  in  tissues  presenting  favorable 
^^  ^nditions  for  their  growth,  or  in  proper  nutrient  media  kept  at  a  temper- 
ture  approaching  that  of  the  body.  Multiplication  takes  place  either  by 
sure  or  segmentation,  by  the  production  of  spores,  or  both  of  these  meth- 
^^^s.  The  bacillus  of  anthrax  multiplies  by  fission  in  the  body,  by  spores 
'^^utside  of  the  body. 

Fission. — The  roimd  or  globular  bacteria, — the  cocci, — as  far  as  we 

Vmow,  multiply  only  by  fission.    The  cell  elongates  prior  to  segmentation, 

^hen  a  constriction  appears  in  the  centre,  which,  by  becoming  deeper  and 

deeper,  finally  results  in  complete  division  of  the  cell  into  two  equal  halves, 

which  soon  attain  the  size  of  the  mother-cell,  and,  in  turn,  again  undergo 

the  game  process.    If  the  new  cells  remain  adherent  and  arrange  themselves 

in  the  form  of  a  chain,  a  streptococcus  is  formed.    Fliigge  observed  complete 

division  of  a  coccus  in  bouillon,  kept  at  a  temperature  of  35**  C,  in  twenty 
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minutes.  If  it  should  require  one  hour  to  complete  segmentation  and  fo^ 
the  new  cell  to  attain  maturity,  a  single  coccus  multiplying  by  fission,  acr 
cording  to  Cohn,  during  one  day,  would  produce  sixteen  millions  of  cocc-S 
and  at  the  end  of  the  second  day  the  product  would  represent  two  hundred 
and  eighty-one  billions  in  number,  and  at  the  end  of  three  days  the  extraoi — 
dinary  number  of  forty-seven  trillions  would  be  reached.  Rod  bacterid 
which  reproduce  themselves  by  fission  undergo  transverse  segmentation  113 
the  middle,  and  after  complete  separation  each  segment  grows  to  the  size  0: 
the  parent-cell  before  the  process  repeats  itself. 

Spores. — The  spores  of  bacteria  represent  the  seed  of  flowering  plants- 
Each  spore  develops  into  a  bacterium,  and  thus  one  crop  after  another  is- 
produced,  the  multiplication  increasing  with  the  number  of  bacteria  in  th^ 


Fig.  79.— Endogenous  Spore-production  in  Bacillus  Anthracis  Cultivated  upon  Meat- 
InfUHion  Peptone-Oelatin.     X  950.     (Baumgarten.) 

soil.  Most  of  the  bacilli  multiply  by  spores.  Fructification  again  takes 
pla«e,  cither  within  I  ho  protoplasm  of  the  cell  (endospore)  or  at  one  or  both 
extreinitii's  of  the  roll  (rn(ls])orc).  Fructification  is  often  preceded  by  a  rapid 
clon^ratioii  of  tlio  bacillus.  Multiple  cndosporcs  usually  form  in  one  bacillus 
simultaneously.  The  lirst  evidences  of  the  formation  of  spores  within  the 
prot()]>lasni  of  a  bacillus  is  indicated  by  the  appearance  of  circumscribed 
])()ints  of  cloudiness  at  ecjuidistant  }K)ints. 

After  the  expiration  of  twenty  hours  the  bacillus  appears  like  a  string 
of  pearls,  each  segment  of  which  represents  a  fully-developed  spore.  After 
this  the  se^rments  separate  and  each  spore  develop.*  into  a  bacillus.  If  the 
bacillus  reproduce  itself  by  a  sint^le  endospore,  it  does  not  elongate  before 
fructification,  but  increases  in  diameter,  especially  in  the  centre*,  so  that  it 
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\  the  shape  of  a  spindle;  while,  equidistant  from  its  ends,  changes  are 
obierved  in  the  protoplasm  which  indicate  the  beginning  of  spore-formation. 
If  the  bacillus  multiply  by  terminal  fructification,  one  or  both  of  its  ends 
enliige,  become  club-shaped,  and  the  spores  pass  through  the  same  stages  of 
development  as  the  endospores,  and  they  are  liberated  in  the  same  manner, 
bj  tiquef action  of  the  cell-membrane  surrounding  them.  Bacteriologists  are 
bmiliar  with  the  fact  that  spores  possess  a  greater  power  of  resistance  to 
germicidal  agents  than  the  bacilli  which  produced  them.  Mature  bacteria 
ire  always  destroyed  by  a  temperature  of  T?*"  C;  most  of  them  succumb 
when  exposed  to  a  heat  of  50*"  to  65*"  C.  On  the  olher  hand,  some  of  the 
spores  are  known  to  survive  a  temperature  of  100°  to  120**  C. 

Macfayden  and  Bloxall  have  made  a  careful  examination  into  the  tem- 
perature most  congenial  to  the  growth  of  bacteria,  and  have  found  that  some 
of  them  germinate  most  vigorously  at  a  high  temperature,  and  they  apply 
to  such  the  designation  thermophilic  bacteria.  Experiments  were  made  with 
temperatures  ranging  from  60°  to  65°  C.  Such  bacteria  were  found  in  the 
6eee8  of  man  and  the  lower  animals,  in  Thames  water  and  mud,  street-dust, 
straw  and  sea-water.    All  the  organisms  isolated  were  bacilli,  some  twenty 
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Fig.  80.— Spore  of  Bacillus  of  Anthrax.    X  6-700.    B,  ripe  spore  before  germination;  1,  2»  S» 
three  successive  stages  of  germinating  spore;   3,  young  rod.    (De  Bary.) 

fiifferent  forms  were  isolated.  The  first  culture  was  obtained  at  a  tempera- 
ture from  40**  to  42**  C.  The  most  favorable  temperature  was  from  60**  to 
C')°  C.  A  temperature  of  75**  C.  proved  destructive  to  all  of  them.  The 
^ide  distribution  and  active  fermentative  properties  of  thermophilic  bacteria 
point  to  their  fulfilling  some  important  function  in  the  economy  of  nature. 
Sternberg  has  determined  the  thermal  death-point  of  the  following 
pathogenic  bacteria: — 

Fahr. 

BaciUus  anthracis  (Chaveau) \ 129.2** 

BacUlas-aiithraciB  spores 212.0** 

BacUlas  tuberculosis  (Schill  and  Hischer) 212.0** 

Staphylococcus  albus 143.6** 

Staphylococcus  pyogenes  aureus 136.4** 

Staphylococcus  pyogenes  citreus 143.6** 

Streptococcus  erysipelatosus 129.2** 

Gonococcus 140.0** 

In  all  experiments,  with  the  exception  of  the  bacillus  of  tuberculosis, 
the  microbe  was  subjected  to  the  specified  heat  for  ten  minutes;  the  tubercle 
^ulcilllls  was  destroyed  in  four  minutes.    Such  resisting  spores  are  often  not 
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destroyed  by  boiling  continued  for  several  minutes,  and  yield  only  slowly 
and  frei|uently  imperfectly  to  gennicidfll  chemical  agents.  Surgeons  are 
aware  that  such  spores  may  remain  dormant  in  the  body  for  years  without 
giying  rise  to  any  aymptoms  until  aroused  to  activity  by  suiTounding  con- 
ditions  favorable  to  their  growth  and  development 

GCTLTITATION   OF   BACTERIA, 

The  first  eultivtition  experiments  were  made  with  fluid  nutrient  sub- 
stances, such  as  bouillon,  different  aniioal  broths^  and  solutions  of  sugar. 
Koch  introduced  solid  nutrient  media,  which  not  only  serve  as  food  for  the 
bacteriu,  hut  at  the  same  time  present  the  great  advantage  that  the  colonies 
can  be  seen  with  the  naked  eye,  and  their  maeroscopical  appeflraneea,  as  well 
as  the  visible  action  of  the  bacteria  on  the  nutrient  substance,  often  are  suffi- 
cient to  convey  reliable  information  to  enable  the  observer  to  form  a  posi- 
tive conclusion  in  reference  to  the  kind  of  microbes  of  which  the  colonies 
are  composed*  In  fluid  nutrient  media  the  bacteria  cause  turbidity,  or  they 
appear  as  a  thin  film  on  the  surface;  or  zo6glo*a  masses  show  themselves  as 
swimming  floeeuli;  or,  finally,  when  the  tluid  has  been  exhausted  of  its 
nutrient  supply  the  spores  settle  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  and  appear  a^  a 
pulverulent  deposit-  Upon  solid  nutrient  media  each  kind  of  bacteria  ap- 
pears as  an  isolated,  distinct  colony,  and  as  such  can  be  recognized  by  the 
naked-eye  appearances. 

The  substance  used  first  by  Koch  as  a  solid  medium,  and  which  is  now 
used  more  than  any  other,  was  gelatin.  Later,  a  ]elly-like  substance  called 
agar-agar,  obtained  from  several  sea-weeds  on  the  coasts  of  Japan  and  India, 
was  found  superior  to  geltUin  where  a  higher  than  ordinary  temperature  was 
required  to  cultivate  certain  microbes,  Edington  prefers  a  gelatin  made  of 
Irish  moss  to  agar-agarj  as  it  is  more  transparent.  Some  microbes  that  will 
not  grow  upon  gelatin  vegetate  luxuriantly  on  solid  blood-serum.  The  tu- 
bercle bacillus  grows  equally  well  upon  solid  blood-serum  and  glycerin  agar- 
agar.  This  latter  substance  is  easily  prepared,  and  is  made  by  adding  6  per 
cent,  of  pure  glycerin  to  the  ordinary  agar  medium. 

The  busy  practitioner^  who  has  no  time  to  prepare  the  media  used  in 
laboratory  work,  can  do  good  bacteriological  work  by  using  steri listed  potato 
or  bread-paste.  The  potato  is  the  best  medium  for  the  cultivation  of  ehro- 
mogenous  bacteria,  as  upon  this  substance  the  color  is  preserved.  The 
potato  is  scrubbed  with  a  hard  brush  under  a  stream  of  water.  It  is  then 
left  in  a  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  (1  to  1000)  for  an  hour  or  so  to 
disinfect  its  surface.  With  a  knife  rendered  sterile  by  passing  it  thro\igh  the 
flame  of  a  Bunsen  lamp,  a  quadrilateral  piece  is  cut  from  the  centre,  and  is 
rapidly  transferred  on  the  knife  to  a  glass  capsule  previously  sterilized  hy 
heat.     Capsule  and  potato  are  next  placed  in  a  steam  ^sterilizer,  when  the 
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simple  apparatus  is  ready  for  inoculation.  Inoculation'  is  done  by  charging 
the  point  of  an  aseptic  needle  with  the  culture  or  substance  containing  the 
miciobesy  and,  after  lifting  the  capsule  half  up,  a  number  of  streaks  are  made 
with  the  needle  upon  the  surface  of  the  potato.  A  potato-paste,  made  by 
adding  a  su£Scient  quantity  of  distilled  water  to  the  interior  portion  of  boiled 
potatoes  to  make  a  paste,  is  used  in  the  same  manner  and  answers  the  same 
purpose  as  sterilized  raw  potato. 

Bread-paste  is  made  of  stale,  coarse  bread,  thoroughly  dried  in  an  oven, 
but  not  roasted.  It  is  pulverized  in  a  clean  mortar  and  the  powder  made  into 
a  paste  by  adding  distilled  water.  The  paste  is  transferred  to  sterile  glass 
capsules  and  used  in  the  same  manner  as  potato-paste.  If  it  is  employed 
for  the  culture  of  bacteria,  it  must  be  neutralized  with  a  solution  of  carbonate 


Fig.  81.— Gelatin  Cultures  following  Surface  Inoculation.    (FlUgge.) 

of  soda.  Some  microbes  possess  the  faculty  of  liquefying  the  gelatin;  others 
remain  as  solid  cultures  upon  the  surface  of  the  medium,  or  its  interior, 
free  access  of  oxygen  to  the  seat  of  inoculation  is  essential  for  the  growth 
of  some  microbes,  and  these  were  termed  by  Pasteur  aerobic,  while  those  that 
germinate  with  exclusion  of  oxygen  he  called  anaerobic.  The  former  class 
genninate  on  the  surface  of  the  media  with  or  without  liquefaction  of  the 
soil.  If  microbes  of  this  kind  are  inoculated  by  scratching  the  surface  of 
the  medium  with  the  point  of  a  needle  charged  with  them,  the  culture  ap- 
pears first  at  isolated  points  (Fig.  81,  A),  which  by  increase  in  size  become 
confluent  and  occupy  as  a  solid  mass  the  whole  track  made  by  the  needle 
(B,  C).  A  microbe  which  requires  oxygen  and  grows  only  in  the  presence 
of  this  gas  is  said  to  be  aerobic.    A  facultative  anaerobic  microorganism  grows 
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and  develops  either  in  the  pre&euee  of  oxygen  or  in  its  absence.  An  anaerohic 
microbe  cannot  grow  in  the  presence  of  oxygen  and,  consequent ly,  grows  only 
below  the  surface  of  solid  nntrient  media.  Microbes  which  usually  lead  a 
saprophytic  existence,  bnt  which  can  also  thrive  within  the  living  body,  are 
called  facultative  parasites.  The  bacillus  of  lepra  is  a  strict  parasite,  while 
the  typhoid  bacillus,  the  cholera  spirillum,  etc.,  are  facultative  parasites, 
inasmuch  as  they  are  capable  of  living  and  multiplying,  under  favorable  con- 
ditions, external  to  the  bodies  of  living  animals. 

Id  making  inoculations  with  anaerobic  bacteria  the  gelatin  is  punctured 
with  a  needle,  charged  as  before,  to  some  depth,  and  isolated  colonies  appear 
in  the  track  made  by  the  needle,  which  by  confluence  form  a  continuous  un- 
interrupted culture  the  whole  depth  of  the  needle,  which  increases  in  diam- 


i^.  SS.— Cullurei  In  Gelatin  srowtng  In  the  Tr&ck  mado  hf  tlie  N«edle,    {FiU(fsv.y 

eter  by  e^ttension  in  a  peripheral  direction.    Superficial  cultures  are  called 
streak  culttirea;    deep  cultures,  stab  cultures. 

All  cultivation  experiments  mustj  of  course^  be  conducted  under  strictest 
aseptic  precautions,  as  otherwise  there  is  great  danger  of  contamination 
of  the  cultures  by  the  accidental  ingress  of  other  microbes,  especially  of  some 
forms  of  fungi, 

ESSENTIAL    CONDITTOH    FOR    GEOWTH    OF   BACTERIA. 

For  the  germination  of  bacteria,  besides  a  proper  nutrient  substance 
the  other  conditions  which  enable  the  growth  of  other  plants  from  seed  are 
necessary,  viz.:  moisture  and  a  certain  degree  of  heat,  Inspiasation  of  a 
suUd  nutrient  medium  arrests  further  development  of  a  culture.    Bacteria 
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cannot  grow  upon  a  perfectly  dry  medium.  Most  microbes  germinate  best 
it  a  temperature  corresponding  to  blood-heat,  but  in  this  respect  the  diflOT- 
ent  kinds  show  great  variance,  as  some  vegetatie  at  10^  C,  while  the  growth 
of  others  will  continue  at  65^  C.  Acids  appear  to  produce  an  inhibitory 
effect  on  the  process  of  germination.  Laplace  has  utilized  this  fact  and  ad- 
lisee  the  addition  of  citric  acid  to  solutions  of  corrosive  sublimate  to  in- 
teneify  its  germicidal  properties.  It  is  well  known  that  the  gastric  juice 
sQgpendfl  the  growth  of  most  bacteria.  Bacteria  which  live  on  dead  sub- 
ttances  exclusively  are  called  saprophytes.  Bacteria  which  feed  on  dead  sub- 
stances and  can  exist  in  the  living  tissues  only  at  a  certain  stage  of  develop- 
ment are  called  facultative  parasites^  in  comparison  with  the  obligatory  para- 
Ato,  which  multiply  exclusively  in  the  living  tissues.  As  representatives  of 
the  former  can  be  enumerated  the  bacillus  of  anthrax  and  cholera,  which, 
imder  favorable  conditions,  can  multiply  outside  of  the  body,  while  the  bacil- 
lus of  tuberculosis  germinates  only  in  the  living  body. 

It  has  recently  been  ascertained  that  some  bacteria  exert  a  decided  effect 
on  toxic  alkaloids.  Thus,  S.  Holenghi  found  that  the  potency  of  weak  atro- 
pine Bolutions  in  bouillon  was  progressively  weakened  by  cultures  of  the 
bacillus  coli  commime  and  other  putrefactive  bacteria.  Solutions  of  strych- 
nine showed  at  first  an  increase  to  double  or  treble  the  original  toxicity, 
vhich  was  estimated  by  observing  the  degree  of  dilution  in  which  a  distinct 
physiological  effect  was  still  obtainable,  followed  by  a  gradual  diminution 
after  the  end  of  the  first  week. 

ACTION   OF   BACTERIA   ON   TISSUES   OF   THE   BODY. 

The  action  of  pathogenic  bacteria  on  the  tissues  is  a  twofold  one.  In 
the  first  place,  they  abstract  from  the  body  a  part  of  its  essential  constituents; 
for  example,  albuminous  substances,  carbohydrates,  oxygon,  etc.  These  sub- 
stances are  not  only  taken  from  the  fluids  of  the  body,  as  the  blood  and 
lymph,  but  also  directly  from  the  protoplasm  of  the  cells.  In  the  second 
place,  they  produce  in  the  body  toxic  agents  from  their  action  on  the  albu- 
minoid substances.  The  decomposition  of  albuminoid  substances  by  the 
action  of  bacteria  results  in  the  formation  of  ammonia  and  its  derivatives, 
the  diflferent  amines,  COj,  HoS,  indol,  scatol,  phenol;  asparagin,  leucin, 
tyrosin,  etc. 

Toxins  and  Ptomaines. — The  common  names  for  the  toxic  substances  of 
I'aeterial  origin  are  ptomaines  and  toxins.  Brieger  has  isolated  a  number 
oi  ptomaines  from  cultures  of  different  bacteria,  and  Hoffa  followed  him  in 
the  same  kind  of  work.  Vaughn,  of  this  country,  has  written  a  valuable 
work  on  this  subject,  which  should  be  read  by  all  who  wish  to  become  familiar 
with  modem  surgical  pathology.  Brieger  has  isolated  a  number  of  toxic 
alkaloids — cadaverin,  neurin,  muscarin,  and  mydalein — which  are  intensely 
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toxic,  while  the  derivatives  of  ammonia — dimethylamin,  trimethylamin,  and 
triathylamin — are  much  less  dangerous  substances.  The  ptomaines  being 
soluble  substances,  are  readily  absorbed,  and  when  introduced  into  the  cir- 
culation produce  fever  and  symptoms  of  sepsis.  The  toxins  of  the  bacillus 
of  tetanus  act  principally  upon  the  central  nen'ous  system,  producing  char- 
acteristic tonic  and  clonic  spasms  of  definite  groups  of  muscles.  The 
toxins  also  produce  a  definite  local  effect, — thus,  the  toxins  of  jms-niicroUs 
transform  the  leucocytes  and  embryonal  cells  into  pus-corpuscles,  those 
of  the  microbe  of  progressive  gangrene  destroy  the  proto])lasm  of  the  cell- 
body  directly,  while  the  toxic  substances  of  the  microbes  of  chronic  infect- 
ive diseases  transform  the  fixed  tissue-cells  into  embn'onal  or  granulation 
cells.  Some  of  the  microbes  remain  in  the  tissue  at  the  seat  of  infection: 
others  localize  in  the  lymphatic  channels;  while,  finally,  others  enter  the 
general  circulation  and  multiply  in  distant  organs.  The  jtroduction  of  pto- 
maines and  toxins  usually  takes  place  in  the  tissues  in  which  localization 
takes  i)lace. 

ANTITOXINS. 

Much  has  been  done  during  the  la.st  decade  by  bacteriologists  to  discover 
a  bacteriological  product  that  would  antagonize  the  pathogenic  action  of  dis- 
ease-producing microl^es.  These  bacterial  therapeutic  agents  are  called  anti- 
toxins. This  field  is  an  immense  one,  and  its  faithful  cultivation  is  full  of 
promise.  !Mu(h  has  lu'cn  accomplished:  much  more  awaits  the  patient  in- 
vestigators. The  greatest  trimnph  h>  far  has  ])een  achieved  ])y  Behring. 
His  discovery  has  ro])l)ed  diplithcria  of  its  many  terrors.  Thousands  of  chil- 
dren owe  their  lives  to  the  diphtlieria  antitoxin. 

The  antitoxins  which  have  hvvu  found  etiicient  unite  with  the  toxins 
and  form  harmless  chemical  compounds,  as  oj)])oscd  to  the  theory  that 
antitoxins  are  curative  l)y  their  stimulating  action  on  the  ti>su«'s:  in  other 
words,  by  exciting  an  active  proce-s  of  j)hagocytosis. 

The  reactions  obtaine<l  outside  of  the  body  indicate  a  direct  chemical 
action  between  to.xins  and  antitoxins,  ferments  and  antiferments,  of  various 
kinds.  Toxins  are  akin  to  cFizyiues  \)\  their  great  activity  in  small  (|uanti- 
ties  and  l>y  their  in!"tai>ility  in  the  presence  of  chemical  and  physical  agents; 
but  the  exact  nature  and  mode  of  action  of  both  are  as  yet  but  imperfectly 
understood. 

Beliring,  in  discu>sing  the  (piantitative  relations  of  the  ccunbination 
between  tetanus  toxiii  and  tetanus  antitoxin  in  the  ])ody  of  a  living  guinea- 
pig,  concludes  tliat  the  clieniical  union  of  the  two  substances  and  the  neu- 
tralization of  the  toxin  occurs  wherever  in  tlie  liody  the  two  sul)stances  come 
together.  In  the  interval  l>et*ore  chemical  union  of  the  poison  and  the  anti- 
toxin occurs.  <oni<'  of  the  ]»oison  in  tln^  hlorul  may  pass  out  of  the  vessel  and 
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thus  escape  union  with  antitoxin  in  the  blood.  In  order  to  reach  the  extra- 
nscolar  toxin  the  antitoxin  mnst  also  pass  through  the  Yessel-walls.  Thia 
does  oocnr,  and  in  greater  degree  the  more  concentrated  the  antitoxin  in 
the  blood.  Antitoxin  immtinity  is  high  and  the  therapeutic  action  prompt 
in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  antitoxin  held  by  each  cubic  centimetre  of 
blood. 

INOCULATION  EXPEBDIBNT8. 

The  mouae^  rat,  rabbit,  guinea-pig,  and  dog  are  the  animals  usually 
selected  for  tl^s  purpose,    ibioculations  are  made  either  with  pure  cidtures, 
vhich  are  injected  by  means  of  a  sterilized  hypodermic  syringe,  or  infected 
tiKues  are  implanted  under  strict  aseptic  precautions.    Injections  of  pure 
coltuies  are  made  either  into  the  subcutaneous  tissue  or  one  of  the  large 
senms  cavities:   the  pleural  or  peritoneal  cavity.    The  same  localities  are 
generally  selected  for  inoculation  by  means  of  implantation  of  infected  tia- 
sne.  For  instance,  granulation-tissue  from  tubercular  lesions  either  is  intro- 
duced into  a  small  pocket  made  in  the  subcutaneous  tissue  in  the  inguinal 
rsgion  of  a  guinea-pig  or  a  small  fragment  is  inserted  into  the  pleural  or 
peritoneal  cavity  through  a  small  incision.    Before  the  incision  is  made  it 
isibsolutely  necessary  to  shave  the  surface  and  disinfect  it  in  the  usual  way. 
After  the  implantation  is  made  the  wound  is  closed  by  suturing  with  fine 
cttgut,  after  which  it  is  sealed  with  coUodium.    In  the  course  of  two  or  three 
weeks  the  subcutaneous  graft  has  become  the  centre  of  a  local  tubercular 
focus,  which  soon  gives  rise  to  regional  infection  through  the  lymphatic  ves- 
sels, to  be  followed  at  the  end  of  five  or  six  weeks  by  general  diffuse  miliary 
tuberculosis.    In  cases  where  it  is  impossible  to  make  a  differential  diagnosis 
between  a  syphilitic  and  tubercular  lesion,  inoculation  of  a  guinea-pig  with 
a  fragment  of  the  granulation-tissue  will  furnish  positive  information  in 
the  course  of  a  few  weeks.    If  the  lesion  is  syphilitic,  the  result  of  the  in- 
oculation wiU  be  negative;   if  it  is  tubercular,  local,  regional,  and  general 
infection  will  follow  in  regular  order.    In  making  implantation  experiments 
from  animal  to  animal,  it  is  necessary  to  remove  the  graft  immediately,  or 
won  after  death,  and  to  resort  to  the  necessary  precautions  to  prevent  con- 
tamination during  its  conveyance  from  the  dead  to  the  living  animal.    In 
bacterial  diseases  which  affect  the  blood,  inoculation  can  be  practiced  by 
injecting  blood,  abstracted  from  the  infected  animal,  into  the  subcutaneous 
tissue  or  general  circulation  of  a  healthy  animal,  with  the  effect  of  repro- 
ducing the  disease.    Anthrax  and  septicaemia  of  mice  furnish  good  ilhistra- 
tions  of  this  class  of  infective  diseases. 

ATTENUATION   OF   PATHOGENIC   BACTERIA. 

Pasteur  opened  a  wide  field  for  investigation  in  preventive  medicine 
by  his  introduction  of  prophylactic  inoculations.     He  experimented  first 
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with  the  microbe  of  chioken-eholera  and  the  bacillus  of  anthrax.  The 
crobe  of  fowl-cholera  was  cultivated  in  chicken  bouillon  for  threei  foufj  fii 
or  eight  months.  He  found  that  by  that  time  the  Tirus  became  so  atcenualed 
that,  when  injected  into  a  healthy  ehieken,  it  killed  ouly  in  exceptionai  cftttt. 
Experience  showed  that  attenuation  only  occurred  when  the  culture  wm 
freely  exposed  to  atmospheric  air,  and  therefore  Pasteur  believed  that  the 
prolonged  contact  of  the  culture  with  oxygen  diminished  its  Tiruleoee. 
Chickens  inoculated  with  weak  cultures  were  rendered  immune  to  the  actjon 
of  the  active  virus.  The  same  author  made  the  discovery  that  the  anihtii 
bacillus,  cultivated  in  the  same  way  at  a  temperature  ranging  between  40* 
and  43°  C*,  loses  its  Tirnlence  gradually,  go  that  on  the  ninth  day  it  is  fen* 
dered  harmless.  Inoculation  with  attenuated  cultures  protected  ebeep 
against  the  active  virus.  Koch,  Gaffky^  and  Loffler  found  that  a  culture  of 
antlirax  bacilli  twenty  days  old,  attenuated  at  a  temperature  of  42''  to  46* 
C.^,  was  still  sufiiciently  strong  to  kill  mice,  but  had  little  effect  on  guinea- 
pigs  and  sheep.  A  culture  twelve  days  old  killed  guinea-pigs,  but  not  shetji. 
It  proves  fatal  to  sheep  up  to  six  days  of  cultivation.  Their  views  in  felcf^ 
encc  to  the  cause  of  attenuation  differ  from  Pasteur's,  who  regards  ooEygoi 
as  the  active  agent,  while  these  observers  attribute  it  exclusively  to  the  high 
temperature.  They,  like  Pasteur,  by  using  attenuated  cultures,  succeeiled 
in  protectmgi  in  most  eases,  sheep  against  the  action  of  Yirulent  cultures* 
In  his  practical  work  Pasteur  uses  two  strengths  of  mitigated  viniB,  The 
milder  vaccine  is  a  culture  fifteen  to  twenty  days  old;  the  stronger  vaccine 
is  from  ten  to  twelve  days  old.  Sheep  are  inoculated  first  with  the  milder 
Tacciiie,  and  after  an  interval  of  twelve  to  fifteen  daya  the  stronger  culture 
is  used.  Animals  thus  treated  are  either  entirely  immune  to  anthrax  or»  if 
they  contract  the  disease,  it  aasumee  a  mild  type.  Other  methods  of  attenua- 
tion of  active  cultures  to  be  used  for  prophylaclic  inoculations  hare  been 
devised,  but,  as  they  appear  to  have  been  put  only  to  a  limited  extent  to 
practical  tests,  they  will  be  only  briefly  mentioned  here.  Sanderson  found 
that  the  bacillus  of  anthrax  loses  much  of  its  virulence  when  passt^d  through 
the  system  of  a  guinea-pig.  Tousaaint  and  Chaveau  found  that  the  aettoa 
of  i  temperature  of  from  50**  to  55 **  C*,  continued  for  five  to  twenty  mtnutifl^ 
greatly  diminiHhes  the  virulence  of  the  bacillus  of  anthrax.  For  the  attenoa^ 
tion  of  spores  a  temperature  of  80°  C.  is  required. 

l*aul  Bert  showed  that  oxygen,  under  a  pressure  of  from  20  to  40  eenti* 
metrea,  destroys  the  bacillus  of  anthrax.  Toussaint,  Chamberland  and  RouX| 
and  Klein  made  experiments  to  determine  the  influence  of  chemical  agents 
in  effecting  attenuation  of  active  cultures,  and  their  work  has  shown  that 
the  virulence  of  some  bacteria  can  be  greatly  diminished  and  even  entirely 
suspended  by  this  method  of  treatment,  Arloing  asserts  that  anthrax  l^cilli, 
exposed  to  a  bright  sunlight  in  a  liquid  medium^  gradually  part  with  their 
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toxic  qualities.  More  accurate  knowledge  and  greater  experience  in  this 
interesting  field  of  prophylactic  inoculations  will  undoubtedly  lead  to 
important  results  in  the  near  future. 

THERAPEUTIC   INOCULATION. 

Therapeutic  inoculations  have  been  put  to  a  practical  test  upoft  a  knowl- 
edge obtained  from  laboratory  work,  that  direct  antagonism  exists  among 
certain  kinds  of  microorganisms.    Emmerich's  experiments  on  rabbits  have 
demonstrated  the  value  of  the  streptococcus  of  erysipelas  as  a  protective  and 
curative  agent  in  anthrax  in  these  animals.    In  one  series  of  experiments 
the  rabbits  were  first  inoculated  with  a  large  quantity  of  a  reliable  culture 
of  the  microbe  of  erysipelas,  and  then,  two  to  fourteen  days  later,  the  ani- 
mak  were  infected  with  a  pure  culture  of  the  anthrax  bacillus.    Of  15  ani- 
mals treated  in  this  way,  7  recovered,  while  all  the  control  animals  inoculated 
only  with  anthrax  died;  of  the  7  animals  which  died  after  double  infection, 
8ome  succumbed  to  the  anthrax  bacillus  and  some  to  the  streptococcus  of 
erysipelas.    Therapeutic  inoculations  with  cultures  of  the  microbe  of  ery- 
sipelas in  animals  suffering  from  anthrax  were  less  successful.    Garr6  has 
studied  antagonism  among  bacteria  on  culture-soils.    He  made  many  careful 
experiments  to  determine  the  growth  of  a  culture  on  different  nutrient 
media,  by  removal  of  the  entire  culture  with  a  minute  spade  and  inoculation 
of  the  same  soil  with  another  microbe.    From  the  results  obtained  thus  far 
he  has  ascertained  that  some  microbes  affect  the  soil  favorably  for  the  growth 
of  other  varieties,  while  others  render  it  sterile.    For  example,  a  culture- 
medium  impregnated  with  the  ptomaines  of  the  bacillus  fluorescens  putidus 
remains  perfectly  sterile  when  inoculated  with  pus-microbes.     These  in- 
vestigations have  an  important  practical  bearing,  as  future  research  may  not 
only  show  the  way  to  secure  immunity  from  infection  by  pathogenic  microbes 
by  proph3'lactic  inoculations  with  harmless  microbes,  but  may  likewise  es- 
tablish a  system  of  rational  and  effective  treatment  by  inoculations  of  cult- 
ures of  antagonistic  bacteria  for  therapeutic  purposes.    Therapeutic  inocula- 
tions with  potent  cultures  have  also  been  made  with  some  success  in  the 
treatment  of  inoperable  malignant  tumors.    In  a  recent  publication  on  this 
subject  Bnms  gives  the  result  of  22  cases  of  malignant  growths,  including 
1  that  came  under  his  own  observation  that  passed  through  an  attack  of 
erysipelas.    Bruns'  case  was  one  of  melanosarcoma  of  the  breast,  in  which 
a  final  cure  followed  the  attack.     Out  of  5  sarcomata,  3  wore  permanently 
curerl,  while  the  other  2  were  diminished  in  size,  but  soon  returned  to  their 
former  size.     The  effect  of  the  erysipelatous  invasion  proved  negative  in  6 
cases,  in  which  the  diagnosis  between  carcinoma  and  sarcoma  could  not  be 
positively  made,  as  also  in  3  cases  of  ulcerating  epithelioma.     It  is  stated 
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that  in  cicatricial  keloid  and  Ijmaphomata  the  attack  of  erysipelas  proved 
curative. 

JMMUNITT. 

The  antiseptic  properties  of  blood-serum  are  now  generally  recognized. 
These  properties  are  due  to  the  existence  of  a  substance  known  as  ghbuUn,' 
and  upon  the  presence  of  this  substance  depends  the  natural  immunity  of 
certain  animals  and  persons  to  some  diseases  and  the  immunity  artificially 
produced  by  the  employment  of  serum  obtained  from  immune  animals  or 
injections  of  chemically-preparerl  antitoxins.  Hankin  thus  defines  im- 
munity :  ''Immunity^  whether  uatural  or  acquired,  is  due  to  the  presence  of 
substances  which  are  formed  by  the  metabolism  of  the  animal  rather  than 
that  of  the  microbe,  and  which  have  the  power  of  destroying  the  microbes 
against  which  immunity  is  possible  or  the  products  on  which  their  pathog- 
enic action  depends."  The  clinical  observations  relating  to  the  immunity 
acquired  after  an  attack  of  certain  acute  infectious  diseases  and  the  experi- 
mental evidences  which  have  accumulated  on  the  same  subject  tend  to  sup- 
port the  theory  that  acquired  immunity  depends  upon  the  formation  of 
"antitoxins  in  the  bodies  of  immune  persons  and  animals  and  that  it  can  also 
be  produced  by  introducing  into  the  system  preformed  antitoxins.  As  sec- 
ondare* factors,  it  is  probable  that  tolerance  to  the  toxic  products  of  pathog- 
enic microbes  and  phagocytosis  are  also  active,  but  to  a  lesser  extent. 


BACTERIA    OUTSIDE   OF  THE    BODY, 

Bacteriology  has  rendered  the  term  miasnia  obsolete.  AH  infective  dis- 
eases are  now  traced  to  an  organic  contagium.  Most  of  the  bacteria  are 
ectogcnous;  that  is,  they  exist  and,  under  favorable  circumstances,  multiply 
outside  of  the  body*  The  microbe  of  syphiliB^  in  all  probability,  ia  an  endog- 
Bfiotts  parasite.  Antoinfeetion  is  a  misapplied  term,  as  nearly  all,  if  not  a!l> 
infective  diseases  are  caused  by  the  introduction  into  the  body  of  pathogenic 
bacteria  from  without-  Some  microbes  exist  in  the  soil,  and  as  they  or  their 
spores  may  exist  in  an  active  condition  for  an  indefinite  period  of  time^  or 
even  germinate  there,  they  give  rise  to  endemics  and  epidemics  of  infective 
diseases.  The  anthrax  bacillus,  the  bacillus  of  tetanus,  and  the  actinomyeea 
can  be  included  in  this  category.  Other  microbes  are  diffused  over  large 
territories  through  water-courses^  as  the  bacillus  of  typhoid  fever  and 
cholera,  and  become  the  cause  of  epidemics  of  these  diseases.  Finally,  some 
bacteria,  like  pus-microbes,  appear  to  be  ubiquitous,  being  present  every- 
where and  at  all  times.  Of  all  substances  which  serve  as  a  carrier  of  mi- 
crobes, the  atmospheric  air  is  the  most  important^  because  it  is  present 
everywhere  on  the  surface  of  the  globe,  and  no  one  can  exclude  himself 
iiom  it.    In  a  dry  state,  pathogenic  bacteria  move  with  the  currents  of  air 
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and  attach  themselves  again  to  the  solid  or  fluid  substances  with  which  they 
come  in  contact.    Although  most  of  the  pathogenic  bacteria  under  ordinary 
circumstances  do  not  reproduce  themselves  outside  the  body,  their  resistance 
to  heat  and  cold,  moisture  and  dryness,  is  so  great  that  they  retain  their 
disease-producing  qualities  often  for  an  indefinite  period  of  time,  and  after 
their  entrance  into  the  body,  and  meeting  with  a  proper  nutrient  medium, 
they  exert  their  specific  pathogenic  effects.    From  a  practical  stand-point 
it  is  important  to  remember  that  infection  takes  place  by  the  entrance  into  the 
tissues  or  body  of  microorganisms  from  without,  through  some  defect  of  the 
skin  or  mucous  membranes;    hence  by  contact  entrwnce  of  bacteria  into  the 
My  is  effected.    As  a  rule,  to  which  there  are  few  exceptions,  bacteria  are 
introduced  into  the  body  through  a  wound,  abrasion,  or  ulceration  of  the 
skin  or  a  mucous  membrane.    Such  a  defect  or  gateway  is  called  an  infection- 
atrium.    A  healthy,  granulating  surface  furnishes  almost  as  secure  a  pro- 
tection against  infection  as  the  skin,  but,  when  the  granulations  are  destroyed 
or  injured,  infection  is  again  liable  to  occur.    On  this  account  probing  of  a 
fistulous  canal  has  not  infrequently  resulted  in  aggravation  of  the  local 
symptoms,  and  even  in  general  infection.    Kiister  reports  two  cases  where 
patients  who  had  undergone  an  operation  for  hydrocele  by  incision,  and 
who  were  permitted  to  leave  the  hospital  before  the  wound  had  completely 
healed,  died  subsequently  from  sepsis  caused  by  careless  after-treatment  of 
the  granulating  surface.     Most  of  the  microbes,  after  they  have  become 
deposited  upon  an  absorbing  surface,  exercise  first  their  pathogenic  qualities 
at  the  seat  of  primary  localization.    The  action  of  some  of  them  always  re- 
mains local.    If  the  infection  spread,  it  does  so  by  dissemination  of  the  mi- 
crobes over  a  surface,  along  the  connective  tissue,  or  through  the  lymphatics 
or  blood-vessels.    There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  bacteria  can  gain  entrance 
into  the  tissues  and  the  circulation  by  passing  through  intact  mucous  mem- 
branes in  the  same  manner  as  minute  particles  of  inorganic  material,  like 
coal-,  marble-,  and  ivory-  dust.     This  brings  up  the  question  of  the 
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It  still  remains  a  disputed  question  whetlier  pathogenic  microorganisms 
can  exist  in  the  body  without  giving  rise  to  disease.  It  has  been  definitely 
ascertained,  by  experimental  researcli,  that  many  of  the  pathogenic  microbes 
are  harmless  so  long  as  they  remain  in  the  circulating  blood,  and  that  their 
specific  pathogenic  action  only  becomes  evident  after  localization  has  taken 
place  in  some  part  of  the  body,  in  a  soil  prepared  by  injury  or  disease  for 
their  reproduction.  It  has  also  been  conclusively  shown,  by  clinical  experi- 
ence, that  pathogenic  spores  may  remain  in  the  healthy  body,  in  a  dormant 
condition,  for  an  indefinite  period  of  time,  until,  by  some  accidental  patho- 
lo^qcal  changes,  the  tissues  in  which  tliey  may  exist  have  been  prepared  for 
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their  germination.  Numerous  ex{>eriratDts  will  be  cited  eUewli^  r*..  iii  wtiidi 
injections  of  pure  cultures  directly  into  the  circulation  produn^l  no  lU 
effectB  in  healthy  animalsj  but  whep,  previom  to  the  injection  or  soon  iftei, 
an  injury  was  inflicted  in  eome  part  of  the  body,  localization  oeeurred  at  tht 
seat  of  trauma^  and  in  the  loat^  rninoris  reMskntitt  thus  created  the  microb«i 
produced  their  specific  pathogenic  effects.  From  these  remarks  it  is  reasoB- 
able  to  assume  that  pathogenic  microbu  may  and  do  sxid  in  iht  AeottAf  M§ 
without  necessarihj  giving  rise  to  eZiseo^,  especialhf  i/j  a.*  ij*  «t//  Jt*fi^«'fi.  Saw 
are  being  cofwtanili/  eliminated  through  the  excrMory  organs, 

Bizzozero  could  not  detect  bacteria  of  any  kind  in  animals  soon  after 
birth,  but  in  the  Ijmph-follicles  of  the  esecum  in  healthy  rabbits  hi'  found 
numerous  microorgBnisms.  They  were  seen  mostly  in  the  protoplasm  of 
cells:  a  condition  which  would  indicate  tliat  they  are  transferred  from  tht 
intestinal  canal  into  the  closed  lymph-follicle  through  the  medium  of  mi* 
grating  cells.  In  the  human  subject  Ribbert  found  mtcroorganiBms  in  the 
interior  of  the  epithclia  lining  the  intestinal  canal,  but  they  were  absent  to 
the  sobraucosa.  Perhaps  the  epithelial  cells  in  this  locality  take  the  part  of 
phagocytes.  Kalbe  found  that  in  the  larger  majority  of  cases  the  peribron- 
chial glands  of  hogs  contain  bacteria  such  as  the  pus-microbes,  the  bacillna 
capsulatus,  and  microeoeens  lanccolatus,  demonstrable  by  cultural  methodi. 
In  two  of  twenty-three  non-tubercular  human  bodies,  dying  from  acute  in- 
fectious diseases  or  accidents  he  found  tubercle  bacilli  in  these  gbmda. 
While  it  seems  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  peribronchial  glands  exercife 
some  antibacterial  inftucnce  ypon  the  bacteria  they  frequently  retain,  it 
should  also  be  noted  that  these  glands  might  become  the  infect  ion-«triiim 
of  organisms  giving  rise  to  cryplogenctic  infeelions.  The  common  eapro^ 
phyte  proteus  Tnlgaris  was  found  to  hv  pathfigenic  for  rabbits  when  injected 
into  the  dorsal  muscles  in  sufficient  numbers.  But,  according  to  the  esti- 
mates made,  225,000,000  were  reiitnred  to  cause  death,  while,  with  d<»«?s  of 
from  9,000,000  to  112,000,000,  a  local  abscess  was  produced,  and  lees  than 
9,000,000  gave  an  entirely  negative  result,  Watson-Cheyne  found,  in  his 
experimenls  made  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  presence  of  microar- 
ganisms  in  the  living  tissues,  that,  while  they  were  not  present  when  th« 
animal  was  in  good  condition,  yet,  if  the  TitalJty  of  the  animal  was  de^ 
preaied,  say,  by  adrm'niatering  large  doses  of  phosphorus  for  some  time,  mi- 
crobes conld  be  found,  at  times,  in  the  blood  and  tissues  of  the  body.  Again, 
it  has  been  found  that,  while  some  microorganisms,  when  introduced  into 
the  living  body  in  small  niiird>er,  disappear  after  a  short  time,  when  a  lar^e 
quantity  of  the  culture  is  introduced  the  tissues  of  the  body  are  injunTl  by 
the  preexisting  toxins*  and  the  microbes  retain  their  vitality  and  often 
canae  inflammation  of  (he  organ  in  which  they  locate.  The  conditions,  then. 
Upon  which  depend  the  presenation  of  health,  in  the  event  of  Ibe  entrBUce 
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of  pathogenic  microbes  into  the  body,  are:  1.  The  number  of  microbes  in- 
troduced. 2.  Absence  of  a  loctis  minoris  resisterutice,  3.  Active  elimination 
through  the  excretory  organs. 

LOCALIZATION   OF   BACTERIA. 

Every  surgeon  has  had  frequent  opportunities  to  observe  cases  in  which 
a  slight  subcutaneous  injury  was  followed  by  a  destructive  inflammation:  an 
inflammation  not  caused  by  the  trauma  alone,  but  by  the  trauma  giving  rise 
to  localization  of  pathogenic  microbes  in  the  tissues  altered  by  the  injury. 
Tlius,  Chaveau  has  shown  experimentally  that  a  subcutaneous  contusion  fur- 
nishes an  excellent  condition  for  the  localization  of  pathogenic  bacteria  car- 
ried to  the  part  by  the  circulating  blood.  When  he  injected  a  putrid  fluid 
directly  into  the  circulation  of  young  rams  shortly  before  crushing  subcu- 
taneously  one  of  the  testicles,  the  injured  organ  always  became  the  seat  of 
septic  gangrene,  while  without  such  injection  the  testicle  disappeared  com- 
pletely by  necrobiosis  and  absorption.  Gangrene  only  occurred  if  the  putrid 
fluid  contained  bacteria;  it  did  not  take  place  when  the  injected  fluid  had 
been  sterilized  by  filtration.  Extensive  subcutaneous  injuries — as  severe 
contusions,  rupture  of  tendons  or  muscles,  and  comminuted  fractures — are 
not  followed  by  suppuration  unless  the  injured  tissues  become  subsequently 
the  seat  of  infection  with  pus-microbes.  A  patient  may  have  been  the  sub- 
ject of  tubercular  infection  for  an  indefinite  period  of  time,  and  yet  may 
present  the  appearances  of  ordinary  health,  until  some  slight  injury  deter- 
mines localization  of  the  bacillus  in  the  part  injured:  an  occurrence  which 
is  followed  by  a  localized  tuberculosis  from  which,  later,  regional  and  gen- 
eral dissemination  takes  place,  to  whicli  the  patient  finally  succumbs,  unless 
the  tubercular  focus  is  removed  by  an  early  operation.  These  facts  suggest 
very  strongly  that,  in  the  hypothetical  cases,  suppuration  and  tuberculosis 
itoukl  not  have  occurred  in  the  part  injured  without  the  injury,  and  that  the 
injury  certainly  would  not  hare  produced  suppuration  or  tuberculosis  unless 
the  respective  patients  have  been  infected  previously  with  the  specific  microor- 
(lani^ms.  The  injury  in  these  cases  created  a  so-called  locus  minoris  resiMen- 
tice,  which  may  signify  one  of  two  things:  (1)  diminution  or  suspension  of 
the  vital  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  injured  tissues  to  the  action  of  pathog- 
♦'nic  microbes;  or  (2)  the  injury  so  alters  the  tissues  that  bacteria,  which  were 
present  in  the  circulation  without  having  given  rise  to  symptoms,  become 
arrested  and  find  at  the  same  time,  at  the  seat  of  localization,  the  necessary 
conditions  for  their  reproduction.  Huber  studied  experimentally  the  effect 
of  chemical  irritation  of  tissues  in  determining  localization  of  the  bacillus 
of  anthrax.  The  experiments  were  made  on  rabbits,  in  which,  by  the  ex- 
tenial  application  of  croton-oil  to  the  ear,  he  produced  a  tissue-losion  by  the 
inflammation  which  followed.     One  ear  was  thus  treated,  the  other  being 
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left  ill  a  normal  condition  in  order  to  compare  the  results  of  locaiixatioti  of 
anthrax  bacilli  in  inflamed  and  normal  TesseK  As  eoon  as  the  inflainmattoii 
was  c&tflblishcd,  a  pure  culture  of  anthrax  bacilli  was  inserted  gnbciitancomtly 
at  the  root  of  the  tail;  thi§  place  was  selected  in  order  to  niakt*  the  infeetioii 
as  distant  as  posfiilile  from  the  inflamed  ear.  In  eome  cases  the  crnton-oil 
was  applied  after  the  inocnktion.  Immediately  after  the  di*aih  of  the  Ani- 
mal, both  ears  were  cut  off  and  carefully  preserved  for  subsequent  exmniiiiM- 
tion,  and,  at  the  same  time,  serum  and  blooii  were  separately  taken  from  tht 
inflamed  ear  and  preserved  in  sterilized  glass  tubes. 

The  results  of  a  number  of  these  experiments  enabled  the  author  to 
assert  that  in  till  i^togcs  of  the  inflamniatiou  the  bacilli  were  never  found  out- 
aide  the  walls  of  the  capillar)-  blood-vessels  in  the  crotonize4  ear*  Thrir 
number  within  the  blood-vessels  depended  upon  the  condition  of  the  in- 
fiomed  vessels.  During  the  fir^t  stage  of  inflammation,  marked  by  anlemtt 
without  suppuration,  more  bacilli  were  found  within  the  inflamed  resaela 
than  in  the  corresponding  vessels  of  the  opposite  ear.  During  the  suppma* 
live  singe  the  bacilli  di^ppeared  from  the  vessels.  During  the  third  &ta9«» 
when  granulations  commenced  to  form,  a  complete  change  was  again  ol^* 
served  in  the  bacteriological  condition  of  the  inflamed  part.  The  height  nf 
this  stage  is  reached  on  the  tenth  day.  During  this  stage  the  bacilli  mip- 
peared  in  the  inflamed  tissue,  where  they  could  be  seen  in  considerable  num- 
ber, especially  in  the  interior  of  new  capillary  vessels.  During  cicatrizatuin 
the  number  of  bacilli  in  a  corresponding  area  of  both  ears  was  about  the 
same. 

From  these  observations  the  author  concludes  that  the  bn  "  f 
anthrax  finds,  in  a  soil  prepared  by  inflammation  induced  wjtb  t  ^ 

1  locng  minoHs  resistmHcp  which  presents  more  favorable  eonditiona  for  iU 
localization  and  growth  than  the  tissues  in  other  parts  ^t  the  body.  Sup- 
puration appeared  to  neutralize  the  anthracie  process  by  the  dcst met ivt? 
effect  of  the  pue-toxins  upon  the  baeillL 

The  conclnsions  which  he  has  drawn  from  his  experiments  may  be  itina- 
marized  as  follows:  Local imtion  of  preexisting  mienKirgankms  in  tii^iieo 
prepared  by  injuiy  or  disease  take«  place,  provided  that  the  neeeseary  c^idi* 
lions  for  their  growth  are  present.  In  looking  over  dfffercnt  pathologiril 
conditions  we  frequently  meet  with  a  so-called  locus  mitwris  resi$Unim;  at 
any  rate^  if  we  eearch  only  for  that  which  should  mean  what  has  been  de- 
eerjbed  above,  it  is  not  difficult  to  ennceive  how  slight  injnries,  wounds, 
contusions^  etc.,  should  in  this  manner  give  rise  to  serious  atfections.  But 
not  only  do  direct  tissue-lesions,  as  hiemorrhage^  necrosis,  h3^rsBmia^  fract* 
ures,  etc.,  act  in  this  manner,  but  a  varii^ty  of  pathological  conditions  of  a 
general  nature  may  serve  the  same  purpose,  as  imperfect  digestion,  enfeebled 
eircnlation  and  respiration,  and  pflrttcularly  irregular  di^ribntion  of  blood 
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resulting  from  exposure  to  cold.  All  these  ill-defined  conditions  belong  here, 
and  through  their  instrumentalities  the  localization  of  infective  microbes 
is  favored.  In  secondary  or  mixed  infection  the  microbes  which  exist  in  the 
tissues  first  prepare  the  soil  for  the  arrest  and  germination  of  other  bacteria 
which  may  reach  the  circulation. 

Muskatbliith  studied  experimentally  the  fate  of  anthrax  bacilli  when 
introduced  directly  into  the  trachea  by  injection  through  the  larynx,  or 
through  a  tracheotomy  wound.    From  the  results  which  he  obtained  he  con- 
cludes that  the  bacilli  can  enter  the  circulation  through  the  bronchial  mu- 
cous membrane,  and  that  the  juice-canals  and  lymphatics  are  the  channels 
through  which  the  infection  takes  place.    It  appeared  strange  to  the  author 
that  no  bacilli  could  be  found  in  leucocytes,  but  always  only  in  epithelial 
ceUfi.    Final  localization  of  the  bacilli  which  have  entered  the  circulation 
through  the  lungs  takes  place  in  distant  organs  by  implantation  upon  the 
endothelial  lining  of  the  capillary  vessels. 

Other  experimenters  affirm  that  if  the  anthrax  bacilli  are  injected  in 
moderate  quantities  into  the  circulation  of  animals,  they  disappear  soon  from 
the  blood  without  having  produced  any  pathogenic  effects;  but,  if  in  ani- 
mals thus  infected  a  contusion  is  produced  in  some  part  of  the  body,  the 
baciUi  pass  out  of  the  injured  vessels  into  the  connective  tissue  along  with 
the  blood,  germinate  there,  and  soon  cause  the  formation  of  the  character- 
istic inflammatory  product,  the  disease  becomes  diffused,  and  the  animals 
die  of  anthrax.  Localization  of  the  bacillus  of  tuberculosis  affords  an  in- 
teresting subject  for  further  experimental  research  and  clinical  study. 

The  late  distinguished  Professor  von  Volkmann,  from  an  extensive  clin- 
ical experience,  came  long  ago  to  the  important  and  practical  conclusion  that 
a  severe  trauma  seldom,  if  ever,  gives  rise  to  tuberculosis  at  the  seat  of  in- 
jury; and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  in  cases  where  tuberculosis  develops  in 
consequence  of  any  injury,  the  trauma  is  always  slight,  sometimes  almost 
insignificant.  The  experience  of  almost  every  surgeon  will  agree  with  these 
statements.  Volkmann  maintains  that  the  active  tissue  changes  which  fol- 
low a  severe  trauma  during  the  reparative  process  counteract  the  growth 
and  propagation  of  the  bacillus.  Luecke  attributes  to  exposure  to  cold  an 
important  role  in  the  causation  of  tubercular  and  other  infective  forms  of 
inflammation,  as  he  asserts  that  the  sudden  diminution  of  blood-supply  to 
the  cutaneous  surface  causes  internal  congestions,  which  favor  the  localiza- 
tion of  pathogenic  microbes  in  some  one  of  the  congested  organs,  otherwise 
predisposed  to  the  specific  inflammation.  Schiiller  studied  the  localization 
*^>f  the  tubercular  virus  experimentally  in  the  same  manner  as  others  have 
studied  the  localization  of  pus-microbes.  ITe  inoculated  animals  with  the 
TToducts  of  tubercular  inflammation,  subsequently  produced  contusions  and 
•sprain?  of  joints,  and  observed  that  localization  usually  occurred  at  the  seat 
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of  ID  jury.  If  the  tubercular  vinie  was  introduced  by  inhalation,  the 
typical  lesions  occurred  in  the  injured  joints  aa  when  infectioti  was  practiced 
in  a  more  direct  manner.  In  all  cases  the  product  of  the  local  ji>int4eaioQ 
corresponded  with  the  character  of  the  nialerial  introduced  through  some 
remote  point,  Surgeoni  are  well  aware  of  the  danger  of  general  infeciloti 
following  an  injury  to  a  part  or  aa  organ  tlw  seat  of  local  tubercolaaig,  mQi^ 
particularly  in  cases  of  tubercular  disease  of  Joints  treated  by  bristmeni  f^rci^ 
Numerous  cases  are  recorded  where  tbie  procedure  wag  followed  within  • 
few  days  by  general  miliary  tuberculosis  and  a  speedy  death.  In  all  co^a 
where  a  local  tuberculosis  develops  in  consequence  of  an  injury,  we  mtisl 
take  it  for  granted  that  the  injured  part  contained  the  eeaential  cause  of  tbe 
disease^  the  bacillus  of  Kocht  and  that  the  lesions  caused  by  the  trautni 
created  the  necessary  conditions  for  its  reproduction;  or,  if  the  injured  tii- 
sues  at  the  time  are  sterile,  that  they  serve  the  purpose  of  a  tocus  minmiM 
resisientiw  for  bacilli  which  might  reach  them  through  the  circulation.  The 
frequency  with  which  suppuration  occurs  without  any  visible  inft^iwn' 
atrium  has  led  bacteriologists  to  investigate  with  special  care  and  diligenoe 
the  localization  of  pus-microbes* 

Rosenbach  ascertained,  by  numerous  experiments,  that  acute  anppms- 
tjve  osteomyelitis  could  only  be  produced  by  injecting  pus-micro bea  directlj 
into  the  circulation  and  by  injuring  the  medullary  tissue  a  few  daya  before 
or  after  the  inoculation.  Kocher,  Becker,  and  Krause  repeated  the  ezperi* 
ments  of  Ko&enbach^  and  came  essentially  to  the  same  conclusions.  Botli 
Kocher  and  Rosenbach  look  upon  the  altered  circulation  in  the  injur^  ptit 
§6  the  essential  condition  which  determines  localization  of  the  pus-microbei 
floating  in  the  blood-current;  at  the  same  time,  they  admit  that  the  imme- 
diate tissue-lesions—hsemorrhage  and  necrosis — ^may  have  the  same  effect. 
Upon  the  same  theory,  Kocher  explains  the  occurrence  of  traumatic  sup 
purative  strumitis  in  an  hyperplastic  struma.  If  non-septic  pus  is  injected 
into  the  circulation  of  healthy  animals  in  moderate  quantities,  no  serious  re- 
sults are  produced ,  as  the  pus-mierobea  are  soon  eliminated  through  tbe 
kidneys.  If^  however^  the  pus-microbes  attach  themselves  in  the  circulation 
to  some  foreign  substance  which  prevents  such  elimination,  suppuration  will 
follow.  A  number  of  experiments  made,  among  others  by  Ribbert,  on  the 
production  of  myocarditis  and  endocarditis  in  rabbits,  have  shown  that  ab- 
aceesea  can  he  produced  in  other  organs  if  tlie  pyogenic  microbes  ar©  attached 
to  foreign  bodies  which  cannot  pass  throuj^h  the  pulmonary  capiUanea. 
Thtis,  Ribbert  was  able  to  produce  myocarditis  by  using  a  cultivation  of 
staphylococcus  pyogenes  aureus  on  potato^  if  he  took  the  precaution^  in  re- 
moving the  culture  from  the  surface  of  the  potato,  to  scrape  off  also  Iht 
superficial  surface  of  the  potato  itself.  The  particles  of  potato  injected  wttk 
the  microbes  determined  suppuration  by  cansing  localization  of  the  mierobea. 
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11  the  foreign  bodies  were  too  large  to  pass  through  the  capillary  vessels  and 
were  not  capable  of  removal  by  absorption. 

The  influence  of  a  trauma  in  determining  localization  of  microbes  cir- 
enhting  in  the  blood  is  well  shown  by  the  experiments  which  have  been 
mde  to  produce,  artificially,  ei^docarditis  in  animals.  0.  Bosenbach  made 
the  first  experiments  of  this  kind.  He  observed,  in  his  experiments  on  ani- 
mals and  in  post-mortem  examinations  in  cases  of  ulcerative  endocarditis, 
nicrobic  emboli  in  the  valves  of  the  heart  and  in  the  infarcts  of  other  organs, 
and  classifies  this  affection  with  pyseihia.  The  more  frequent  occurrence  of 
endocarditis  in  the  left  side  of  the  heart  than  the  right  he  explains  by  as- 
toming  that  the  microbes  find  a  better  soil  in  the  arterial  blood,  4U9  when  the 
aifection  occurs  in  the  foetus  during  intrauterine  life,  when  the  blood  in  both 
fides  of  the  heart  is  of  about  the  same  composition,  the  valves  in  both  sides 
are  affected  with  the  same  frequency.  Orth  and  Wyssokowitsch  found  that 
staphylococci  could  be  injected  into  the  blood  of  a  rabbit  without  apparent 
injmy  to  it,  but  if  before  the  injection  a  slight  mechanical  injury  was  in- 
flicted on  one  of  the  valves  of  the  heart,  typical  endocarditis  was  at  once 
produced.  The  injury  was  produced  with  a  small  rod,  which  was  introduced 
into  the  jugular  vein  on  the  right  side.  The  endocardial  lesion  always  cor- 
Rsp(mded  to  the  seat  of  the  injury.  Similar  results  were  obtained  by 
Frinkel  and  Sanger. 

Rinne  came  to  different  conclusions  in  reference  to  injured  tissues  serv- 
ing as  a  foetid  minoris  resistentice  in  the  causation  of  inflammation  due  to  the 
presence  of  microbes.  He  injected  pure  cultures  of  the  different  kinds  of 
pos-microbes  directly  into  the  circulation  of  animals,  and  found  that,  as  a 
role,  no  harm  resulted.  In  rabbits  he  injected  from  2  to  3  Pravaz  syringef uls 
of  nnfiltered,  distilled  water,  holding  in  suspension  pure  cultures,  and,  after 
repeating  this  dose  several  times,  inflicted  all  kinds  of  subcutaneous  lesions 
without  causing  suppuration.  Only  in  a  few  instances  were  pyemic  metas- 
tases observed,  and  these  occurred  usually  only  in  cases  where  undiluted 
gelatin  cultures  were  used.  In  several  dogs  he  made  subcutaneous  fractures 
and  then  injected  large  doses  of  cultures  of  pus-microbes,  suspended  in  dis- 
tilled water,  into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  but  no  suppuration  occurred  at  the 
?eat  of  trauma.  In  six  rabbits  he  fractured  the  femur  subcutaneously  and 
then  injected  pure  cultures  into  the  jugular,  or  one  of  the  auricular,  veins, 
but  only  in  one  of  them  did  osteomyelitis  occur  at  the  seat  of  fracture.  In 
two  experiments  where  he  injected  osteomyclitic  pus  diluted  with  distilled 
water  the  seat  of  fracture  suppurated,  and  in  these  cases  abscesses  were  also 
found  in  the  heart-muscle  and  the  kidneys  at  the  autopsy.  It  is  difficult  to 
eiplain  the  discrepancy  between  the  results  obtained  by  Rinne  and  the  other 
experimenters  who  have  been  quoted,  as  the  same  kind  of  animals  and  in- 
oculation material  were  used,  and  the  experiments  were  conducted  in  the 
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same  manner.    The  fad  remains^  and  u  abundanUff  pmj^hsd  for  bg  cKntmM' 

^peritnct,  that  a  subcutaneQiui  injury^  if  the  tissues  rsmaitk  Mtmihf  4o$» 
give  rise  to  inflainmation,  and  that  many  inflatnmaitmi  proeetmeB  art 
lisked  immediately  or  soon  after  an  injury^  and  in  th$  inflammatory  produc^^ 
the  presence  of  paihogenir  hacJeria  can  be  demonstrated  by  microscopical  ix^ 
aminationt  cultivatimi^  and  inocnlaiion  experiments,  A  number  of  well — s 
authenticated  eases  of  osteomyelitis  after  eimple  subcutaneous  fracture  hareB 
been  recorded  where  the  infection  could  be  traced  to  a  flight  peripheml  sup — ■ 
purative  leaion.  The  game  can  be  saitl  of  many  caaes  of  suppurative  osteo — 
myelitis  which  occur  without  fracture,  where  the  exciting  cause  can  be 
ferred  to  some  slight  injury,  or  exposure  to  cold,  and  the  essential  a 
be  located  in  some  pus-producing  lesion  in  a  distant  part»  and  haTing  &i» 
direct  vaecular  connections  with  the  suppurating  medullary  tismie,  Fn^m 
a  iH^tific  and  practical  stwnd-potnt,  it  is  important  to  rmiynize  the  ex- 
iaime^  of  local  condititms  in  the  tissues  created  by  a  trauma^  or  antefsdeni 
paihohyical  cmtditions^  to  ^plain  ih$  loeali^atian  of  floating  microbes  and 
the  liTodudion  of  heal  affections  by  their  nmfomi  presence  and  constant 
pa  thoyen  ic  act  ion . 

SECONDARV%    OB    HIXED,    IXFECTIOK. 

Antecedent  pathological  products  may  serve  the  same  purpose  in  the 
body  as  a  trauma  in  the  determination  of  localisation  of  pathogenic  microbes. 
Suppuration  in  a  tumor,  or  an  hyper|ilastie  gland  with  an  intact  cutaneotis 
covering,  indicates  that  in  the  tumor  or  swelling  pus-microbes  have  h€€ii 
arrested,  and  that  they  have  been  deposited  in  a  soil  adapted  to  their  ger* 
mi  nation  and  the  exercise  of  their  pathogenic  qualities.  The  atypical  %a&- 
cnlarization  in  tumors  and  the  partial  obstruction  in  the  lumen  of  blood* 
vessels  in  inflammatory  swellings  cannot  fail  in  creating  conditions  which 
detcnnine  filtration  of  bacteria-containing  blood.  If  the  preexisting  patho- 
logical product  is  the  result  of  a  previous  infectioUj^  and  serves  as  a  mediuin 
for  locali^sation  of  another  kind  of  pathogenic  microl>ee,  we  speak  of  the  com- 
bined process  due  to  the  presence  of  two  varieties  of  microorganisma  aa  a 
mixed  infection.  The  first  positive  proof  of  the  existence  of  a  aeeondary  or 
mixed  infection  was  funiished  by  Brieger  and  Ehrlich,  These  obeerrefi  ww 
a  malignant  o*deraa  deveh>p  at  the  point  where  musk  was  injected  hypoder- 
mically  in  a  severe  case  of  typhoid  fever.  They  found  that  in  such  cam^  a 
predisposition  is  established  by  an  existing  disease  to  the  growth  and  repro- 
duction of  microorganisms,  which  may  have  been  previously  present  in  the 
organism  without  producing  any  pathological  lesions. 

Koch,  in  his  article  on  '"The  Etiology  of  Tubcrculofiifi,"  alludes  to  the 
occurrence  of  mixed  infection,  as  he  states  that  he  saw  at  the  aame  time 
hicitli  and  micmcocci  present  in  the  same  tubercular  lesion.    In  reference 
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to  the  occorrence  of  micrococci  in  tubercular  deposits  in  the  lungs  and 
gpkeny  he  explained  their  presence  upon  the  supposition  that  they  entered 
the  circulation  through  idcerations  of  the  tongue,  and  that  they  became 
aneeted  in  the  capillary  vessels,  which  had  lost  their  normal  resisting  power 
bj  the  tubercular  process.  Bumm  maintains  that  in  some  patients  secondary 
infection  is  a  purely  accidental  occurrence,  as,  for  example,  a  tubercular 
pitient  can  be  attacked  with  erysipelas;  a  lying-in  woman  suffering  from 
gonorrhoea  may  become  the  subject  of  septic  infection. 

Another  and  practically  more  important  variety  of  mixed  infection  he 
ipeiks  of  where  a  more  direct  relation  exists  between  the  different  microbes,  in 
thes^ise  that  the  one  precedes  the  other  and  prepares  the  soil  for  the  growth 
of  the  latter.    These  forms  are  characterized  by  being  constantly  associated 
with  certain  definite  microbes.    The  pneumococcus  may  prepare  the  soil  for 
fnictification  of  the  bacillua  of  tubercidosis  or  the  microbes  of  suppuration 
in  individuals  that  otherwise  would  have  been  immune  to  the  action  of  these 
microoTganisms.    The  gonococcus  can  also  modify  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  genito-urinary  tract  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  easy  the  invasion 
of  other  pathogenic  microbes.    Oonorrhoeal  infection  of  the  vidvo-vaginal 
^d  furnishes  a  good  illustration.    As  long  as  the  infection  remains  purely 
gonorrhoeal,  the  acute  suppurative  stage  is  followed  by  a  chronic  stage  which 
mty  last  for  several  months,  the  swelling  gradually  ^subsides,  and  subse- 
quently atrophy  and  sclerosis  of  the  gland  follow.    If,  however,  pyogenic 
infection  is  added  to  the  gonorrhoea,  the  gland  soon  becomes  enlarged  and 
tender,  and  suppuration  follows.    In  the  abscess  and  its  vicinity  no  gonococci 
can  be  found;  the  pus  only  contains  pyogenic  microbes,  which  exterminated 
the  gonococci.    Cystitis  which  accompanies  gonorrhoea  is,  again,  a  variety 
of  mixed  infection.    The  stratified  epithelium  of  the  bladder  is  impenetrable 
to  the  gonococcus. 

According  to  Bumm,  the  cystitis  is  maintained  by  another  species  of 
microbe  resembling  the  gonococcus,  but  difTering  fi:om  it  by  taking  a  dif- 
ferent staining.  The  gonococcus  expends  its  action  on  the  superficial  layers 
of  the  mucous  membrane  exclusively.  Suppurative  parametritis  following 
gonorrhoea  is  analogous  to  a  gonorrhoeal  bubo,  which  is  always  caused  by  a 
secondary  infection  with  pus-microbes.  A  valuable  contribution  to  our 
knowledge  of  mixed  infection  has  recently  been  made  by  Bab^s.  His  in- 
vestigations consist  of  a  series  of  bacteriological  studies  of  the  tissues  of  chil- 
dren who  died  of  infectious  diseases.  Within  a  few  hours  after  death  frag- 
ments of  tissue  were  removed  from  different  organs  which,  under  strict  anti- 
septic precautions,  were  imbedded  in  sterilized  culture-material.  In  acute 
infectious  diseases,  such  as  diphtheria  and  scarlatina,  cultures  from  the 
spleen,  kidneys,  liver,  lungs,  and  blood  yielded  numerous  colonies  of  strep- 
tococci, putrefactive  bacteria,  capsule  cocci,  more  rarely  staphylococci  and 
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various  baciUi.    Of  sjiecial  huerci^t  are  hb  rept^airlh.*^  on  the  mnnmT  nf  lore  I- 


ization  and  extension  of  the  secondary  invasion  after  tlirTerent  [iritimry  dis- 
eme^.  In  S  cadavers  he  fotind  ane  or  more  specjea  of  baeteria  in  the  internal 
orgiins.  In  a  ca^e  of  septic  omphalitis  he  found  the  hueilhis  of  ^rt-^en  pm 
In  G  cases  of  ditferent  fomis  of  infectious  disease  the  stn^ptoeoecuis  pyngi'ne- 
eould  be  cnltivated  from  the  tisiu#g,  and  only  in  1  wm  the  yellow  pu*»*mn 
crol>e  present  in  the  culture.  Various  put  refuel  ive  bacilli  were  eulttvaltnl 
from  5  eaieg.  In  some  instances  he  was  able  to  denione^trate  the  point  at 
which  the  ditferent  secondary  invasions  had  taken  place,  llins,  in  a  caw' 
of  sepsiii  nUvv  s^scarlatina,  in  whitli  streptococci  were  found  in  every  part 
of  the  bodVj  a  streptoeoeeu^  pneumonia?  was  found  in  the  lower  portion  of 
the  left  lung,  while  a  number  of  fot*i  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  opposite 
lung  contained  only  bacilli. 

Frankel  aud  Freudtmberg  cxdtivated  from  internal  organs  of  3  patients 
who  had  rlied  of  scarlatina  the  streptococcus  pyogenc!?,  and  they  maintnin 
that  the  presence  of  this  microbe  i»  evidence  that  a  secondary'  infection  iak' 
place  through  the  diseased  mucoue  niemhrane  of  the  phary^nx. 

Schnitzler,  after  having  observed  and  carefully  studied  a  number 
caae*?^  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  syphilitic  ulcerations  of  the  lary: 
may  pass  into  tubercular,  as  the  svphilitic  ulcer  furnishes  a  good  culture* 
soil  for  the  bacillus  of  tuberculosis. 

Huber  attributes  the  occurrence  of  suppuration  and  gangrene  in  crou' 
0U8  pneumonia,  phlegmonous  inflammation  ami  suppuration  in  erysipeli 
And  suppuration  in  tubercular  processes  to  secondary  infection  with  p 
mieiobc^*    As  the  baciltus  of  tuhereulosis  and  the  strepttieoccus  of  eryaipelai 
do  not  pot*fte8*^  the  property  of  converting  leucocvtfH  and  embryonal  eellji 
into  pus-eorpusclcs»  suppuration,  if  it  does  occur  in  these*  diseases^  can  only 
be  a<TOunied  for  by  admitting  the  exi^^tenee  of  a  secondary  infection  with 
pus- microbes. 

The  im  porta  Tit  question  presents  itself  whether^  in  cases  of  mi3[e<!  in* 
faction,  the  two  or  more  kinds  of  microbes  enter  the  organism  at  the  wi 
time^  or  whether  primary  infection  prepares  the  way  for  the  entrance  am 
fruetitlcalion  nf  the  microbes  whicli  pmduce  the  secondary  infection.     Pui 
microbes  being  present  at  all  times  and  everywhere,  and  perhaps  gaini 
entrance  into  the  bixly  more  readily  than  others,  it  is  very  easy  to  umlH 
stand  why  secondary  infection  by  iheni  is  most  frcipiently  obscned.    Bofc 
bach  frequently  found  in  pus  more  than  one  kind  of  pyogenic  microbes 
He  often  euUivalcd  from  the  same  pus  two  kinds  nf  Btaphylococci,  or  one 
variety  of  staphyhictx-ci  with  strcpUjcoeci,    Wiile  antagnnif^m  among  som^j 
bacteria  has  been  shown  to  eiist,  others  prepare  the  soil  for  the  growth  tl^H 
a  different  variety*  and  in  !«iich  imstancc^  it  is  not  rlil!icult  to  conceive  tliat 
ieeondary  infection  is  of  frequent  occurrence.     For  instance,  any  micmt 
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that  will  convert  mature  tissue  into  embryonal  cells  abbreyiates  and  lightens 
the  work  of  pus-microbes  in  converting  fixed  tissue-cells  into  pus-corpuscles. 

ELIlflXATION    OF   PATHOGENIC   BACTERIA. 

Having  described  the  diflferent  ways  in  which  pathogenic  bacteria  enter 
the  body,  it  now  remains  to  show  in  what  manner  they  are  disposed  of  in  the 
cYent  no  harm  follows  or  the  patient  recovers  from  the  disease  which  they 
produced.    The  probable  existence  of  disease-producing  microorganisms  in 
the  healthy  body  and  the  spontaneous  subsidence  of  many  infective  processes 
make  it  important  to  consider  the  ways  and  means  by  which  they  are  ren- 
dered harmless  in  the  living  body,  or  are  removed  by  elimination  through 
some  of  the  excretory  organs.    In  all  infective  processes  in  whicji  life  is  not 
destroyed,  and  the  products  of  inflammation  do  not  find  their  way  to  the 
surface  spontaneously  or  by  operative  treatment,  the  microbes  are  either  de- 
stroyed in  the  blood  and  the  tissues  by  phagocytosis  or  are  eliminated 
through  some  of  the  excretory  organs  in  an  active  state.    The  rapid  disap- 
pearance of  most  microbes  from  the  blood  when  injected  into  the  circulation 
of  healthy  animals  would  indicate  that  an  active  warfare  is  instituted  against 
them  by  the  colored  corpuscles  of  the  blood,  in  which  the  microbes  are  de- 
feated; that  is,  destroyed.    If  some  of  the  microbes  pass  through  the  capil- 
hiy  blood-vessels  and  come  in  direct  contact  with  the  fixed  tissue-cells,  a 
similar  struggle  ensues  between  them  and  the  tissue-cells,  and  if  the  latter 
are  victorious  the  microbes  arc  destroyed.     Successful  })hagocytosis  must 
therefore  be  considered  as  the  most  efficient  and  desirable  way  of  disposing 
of  pathogenic  bacteria  after  they  have  entered  the  tissues  or  the  general  cir- 
culation.   But  should  phagocytosis  prove  unsuccessful  in  destroying  the  mi- 
crobes which  have  reached  the  blood,  there  is  still  anotlier  way  in  which  the 
unassisted  resources  of  the  organism  can  deal  with  them  successfully,  viz.: 
elimination  through  one  or  more  of  the  secretory  or  excretory  organs.    The 
critical  discharges  of  the  ancient  authors — profuse  sweating,  diarrha^a,  and 
copious  secretion  of  urine — in  the  light  of  modern  science  have  received  a 
(lifTcrent  significance,  as  they  are  now  regarded  as  efforts  of  the  vis  medicatrxx 
naiurcp  to  throw  off  the  cause  which  produced  the  disease:   the  pathogenic 
microbes  and  their  toxins.    The  kidneys  and  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
intestinal  canal  are  the  organs  most  concerned  in  the  process  of  elimination. 
That  microbes  in  an  active  state  are  eliminated  by  the  kidneys  is  shown  by 
various  observations,  and  this  is  an  important  point  to  remember  as  prob- 
ably explaining  certain  cases  of  pyelitis  occurring  in  patients  who  have  never 
had  any  instrument  passed,  and  in  whom  the  uretlira  and  bladder  are  per- 
fectly normal.     The  salivary  glands,  more  esj)ecially  the  parotid,  occasion- 
ally take  part  in  the  elimination  of  pus-microhos,  thus  offerinu:  an  explana- 
tion of  the  not  infrequent  occurrence  of  abscesses  in  this  gland  after  sup- 
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puraiion  elsewhere.  The  frequeucy  with  which  the  kidneyi  are  affect«a  in 
cases  of  tubeirulosiB  furnishes  an  eTidenee  that  elimination  of  baeillt  tnki-s 
place  thmugh  these  organs.  Fhilipowicz  produced  tnbcreuloiis  in  aniniab 
by  injecting  urine  taken  from  tubercular  subjects  into  the  peritoneal  cavity 
Neumann  found  the  specific  microbes  in  the  urine  in  cu^ci*  of  typhus,  ?^t'ji- 
tic^inia;  and  pysemia.  In  a  case  of  acute  endocarditis  and  osteomTelitis  he 
cultivated  from  the  urine  the  itaphylococcuB  pyogenes  aureus?-  lie  ast-rrt^ 
that  the  mienxirganigms  which  circulate  in  the  blood  localize  in  the  nnnt- 
lary  vessels  of  the  kidney,  where  they  oftan  cauae  minute  multiple  leuoUB 
without  implication  of  the  entire  parenehma  of  the  organ.  Through  the 
altered  tissues  some  of  the  microbes  enter  the  tubuli  uriniferi,  and  are  wa^^hed 
away  with  the  urine,  Philipowicz  found  bacilli  in  the  urine  in  antbnix  and 
glanders.  Schweiger  has  shown  conclusively^  by  hii  bacteriolo^iral  ri*^ 
searches,  that  the  urine  from  scarlatinal  patients  is  contagious;  for  varicelta^ 
typhus  recurreus,  and  malaria  the  same  holds  true.  Schweiger  regards  all 
kidney-lesions  occurring  in  the  course  of  infective  diseases  of  micro  hie  origin- 
To  prove  that  microbes  pass  through  the  kidneys,  he  cultivated  a  bacillus 
which  Reimann  discovered  in  the  pus  of  ozsna.  This  bacillus  is  stained  an 
intenie-green  color  in  a  culture  of  gelatin  and  agar  after  twenty-four  hours. 
A  culture  of  this  bacillus  was  diluted  with  a  physiological  solution  of  gait  and 
injected  directly  into  the  circulation.  The  experiments  were  made  on  a  dog, 
cat»  and  rabbit,  A  certain  length  of  time  intervened  between  the  inj faction 
and  the  appearance  of  bacilli  in  the  urine,  as  though,  some  when*  on  thrir 
way^  an  obstacle  had  been  met  with.  At  first  only  isolated  bacilli  were  found 
In  the  urincy  hut  later  on  they  appeared  in  larger  numbers,  B«ctcriologif'«l 
exami nations  of  milk  have  shown  that  different  kinds  of  pathogenic  bacteria 
are  eliminated  throufrh  the  mammary  gland.  Yon  Eiselsberg  d©monstratpd 
by  cultivation  experiments  the  presence  of  staphylococcus  pyogi-nes  aureii« 
in  the  sweat  of  a  pyemic  patient,  and  after  death  he  found  the  same  miernbe 
in  the  blood  of  different  organs.  The  chapter  on  **Bacteria"  would  not  ^le 
complcle  without  at  least  alluding  briefly  to  what  is  known  in  reference  to 

DIRECT  THAKBUISSIOX  OF  FATHOGKNIC  BACTERIA  FROM   PARKKTS  TO  FCKTU8, 

That  many  of  the  infectious  surgical  diseases  are  hereditary  has  been 
admitted  by  the  best  authorities  for  a  long  time,  and  many  Ihcories  have 
been  advanced  to  explain  their  transinission  from  parents  to  child.  The 
modem  views  on  this  subject  may  be  narrowed  down  to  two  8uppo#itionf : 

1.  TransmisBion  from  parents  to  child  of  a  predisposition  to  certain  difeasea. 

2,  Direct  transmission  from  parents  to  frelns  nf  the  essential  cause  of  the 
diiease.  The  supposed  hereditary  predisposition  is  interpreted  as  meaning 
some  congenital  anatomical  or  physiological  defects  in  the  tissues  which 
render  the  organ ij«m  unduly  susceptible  to  the  action  of  post-natal  microbic 
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infection.  The  existence  of  minute  anatomical  defects  of  blood-Tessels, 
lymphatic  vessels  and  glands,  connectiye-tissue  spaces,  etc.,  has  been  ad- 
vanced in  explanation  of  a  greater  liability  of  infection  with  floating  mi- 
crobes, which  enter  the  circulation  after  birth. 

An  inherited  defective  vital  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  tissues  to  the 
action  of  bacteria  is  also  considered  by  many  in  the  light  of  a  congenital 
influence  in  the  causation  of  disease.  The  above-mentioned  conditions  are 
recognized,  but  no  satisfactory,  demonstrative,  or  experimental  proofs  of 
their  existence  have  as  yet  been  furnished,  and  yet  the  immunity  of  some 
animals  to  certain  diseases  cannot  be  explained  in  any  other  way  than  in 
attributing  to  the  tissues  anatomical  or  physiological  properties  which  pro- 
tect the  organism  against  the  action  of  certain  microorganisms  which,  in 
other  animals  not  so  protected  by  inherited  qualities,  produce  a  serious  or 
fatal  disease.  Clinical  observation  also  teaches  us  that  a  great  difference 
exists  among  different  persons  in  reference  to  the  degree  of  susceptibility  to 
the  same  form  of  infection.  In  many  persons,  for  instance,  inoculation  with 
a  pure  culture  of  tubercle  bacilli  would  be  a  perfectly  harmless  procedure; 
in  some  it  would  be  followed  by  a  localized  tubercular  process  which,  in  the 
course  of  time,  might  heal  spontaneously;  while  in  a  few,  rendered  more 
fiusceptible  to  this  form  of  infection  by  hereditary  or  acquired  causes,  in- 
oculation with  the  same  number  of  bacilli  would  be  followed  by  a  severe  form 
of  local  tuberculosis,  soon  to  be  followed  by  regional  and  general  dissemina- 
tion and  death.  The  same  can  be  said  of  nearly  all,  if  not  all,  infectious 
diseases.  If  their  existence  h<is  not  been  demonstrated,  we  are,  nevertheless, 
forced  to  accept  the  inflttence  of  certain  as  yet  unhnown  conditions  inherent 
in  the  tissues,  and  which  are  often  tracedbU  to  a  congenital  cause  or  causes 
which  favor  or  resist  post-natal  microbic  diseases.  During  the  last  few  years 
some  progress  has  been  made  in  showing  that  hereditary  diseases,  in  many 
instances  at  least,  are  due  to  a  more  direct  cause:  transmission  from  parents 
to  foetus  of  the  essential  cause  of  the  disease, — pathogenic  microbes.  Al- 
though our  knowledge  of  the  intraiiterine  origin  of  microbic  diseases  is  as 
yet  imperfect,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  future  study  and  research  will  clear 
up  many  dark  points  and  furnish  satisfactory  demonstrative  explanations 
of  the  direct  and  indirect  hereditary  influences  in  the  causation  of  disease. 
It  is  well  known  that  small-pox,  measles,  and  scarlatina  are  directly  trans- 
missible from  mother  to  foetus.  Numerous  well-authenticated  cases  of  these 
diseases  occurring  in  newborn  children  have  been  recorded.  Lebedeff  reports 
a  case  of  premature  birth  which  occurred  eight  days  after  the  mother  had 
recovered  from  erysipelas.  The  child  died  ten  minutes  after  birth,  and  the 
author  found  Fehleisen's  streptococcus  in  the  lymphatic  vessels,  in  the  dis- 
eased skin,  and  in  the  umbilical  cord,  but  none  in  the  placenta.  The  author 
believes  that  the  streptococci  were  transported  from  the  lymphatic  vessels 
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of  the  lower  extremities  of  the  mother  through  the  lymphatics  of  the  utenu 
into  the  plueeoial  VL'ssels,  and  from  the  materiiiil  into  the  fmtjil  cireulalkii] 
Ah) f eld  and  Marchand  report  the  case  of  a  woman  who  presented  no  sjmi! 
toms  of  disease  except  a  moderate  pallor  and  tympanitic  distension  of  xl 
abdomen.  After  a  normal  labor  she  gave  birth  to  her  seootid  child;  elgh 
hours  after  delivery  the  patient  died  in  collapie,  for  which  no  cauFc  c*nil 
be  found.  The  autopsy  revealed  anthrax  as  the  cain&e  of  di-alh.  The  chil 
died  four  days  after  birtlu  from  the  same  cause*  The  mother,  as  waa  lit« 
aicertainedj  contracted  the  diM?ase  in  sorting  horse-hair,  and  the  child 
infected  directly  through  the  placcnlal  eirculaiiou.  Smigalli  found  tl 
bacilli  of  anthrax  in  the  blood  of  a  foetus  from  a  woman  who  had  died 
anthrax.  In  opposition  to  Goki  and  others,  he  atlirms  that  the  tran^misf^iofj 
of  the  disease  from  mother  to  fietu!?  could  only  linvc  taken  pla<f*  by  l\ 
passage  of  the  bacilli  or  spores  from  the  maternal  to  the  fcBtaJ  circulation 
through  the  placental  vessels.  Nctter  reports  a  carefully-obsen^ed  vns^  of 
direct  transmission  of  tlic  diplucoccus  nf  pneumonia  fnmi  mother  to  fittu*. 


The  mother  was  a  Vl-para,  pregnant  eight  monthg,  when  ahe  was  attackcf^f 
with  croupous  pneumonia,  whicli  terminated  on  the  seventh  day  in  ircov^^ 
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ipous  pneui 
ery.    On  the  ninih  day  after  the  aitack  she  wsi?  delivered  of  a  Hvinje;  child 
The  child  died  on  the  fifth  day  after  birth.     The  autopsy  revealed  lob 
pneuTuouia  iovnlving  the  right  upper  lobe,  double  fibrinous  pleuritis  pt-i 
carditis,  suppurative  mcningitii?,  and  otitis  media  on  both  sides.     Bacteria 
logical  examination  of  the  different  inflammatory  proiiucts,  as  well  aa  of 
thi*  blootl  taken  from  the  left  ventricle*  showctl  the  presence  of  Friinkcrs 
diplococcus  pneumiiniie.     One  of  the  stronge.si  evidences  of  diri^^t  tran^ 
mimon  of  pathogenic  microbes  from  mother  to  IwtUB  through  the  placental 
circulation    is  the  often-quolcd  observation   made  by  Johne,     An  tigh 
inontlis"  firtus  was  taken  frc»m  a  vmv  the  subject  of  advanced  tuliereulos 
No  tuberculous  products  were  found  in  the  placenta  or  the  uterus,  but 
the  Ifiwcr  lobe  of  the  right  lung  of  the  fictus  a  nodule  the  ^i^e  of  u  pea  wmt 
detected,  ci>ntaining  four  caseous  centres.    The  bronchial  glands  were  tnber- 
cutaf.    The  liver  contained  numerous  miliary  nodules.    All  the  lesiona  prc- 
sentH?,  under  the  microscope,  the  characteristic  histological  stnn-ture  of 
tubercle,    dani  has  examined  the  healthy  sexual  organs  of  nine  phthisic 
patients  for  tubercle  bacilli.     No  bacilli  were  found,  in  any  of  these,  in  tl 
^nuen  fn^m  the  vesicubc  scmimdis,  but.  on  tin*  oihcr  hand,  in  5  out  of  8 
cases,  a  few  were  found  in  the  testicle,  and  in  4  out  of  CS  in  the  pro^ftt^^ 
gland.    lie  further  examined  two  women  who  died  of  pulmtmarv-  phthisi^^ 
the  ovaries  in  both  |»rcsenting  negntive  resultg.    In  one  case  of  chronic  pul- 
monar)*  phthisis,  with  extensive  intestinal  tuberculosis,  he  examined  tl 
Fallopian  ttdics,  and  found  tubercle  bacilli.    He  believer  that  the  tuhrrculi 
rima  can  be  transmitted  from  parents  to  offapring  in  one  (»f  two  wa^ 
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1.  Through  the  semen  of  the  male.  2.  Through  the  migration  of  bacilli  into 
the  uterus  from  the  abdominal  cavity.  The  frequency  with  which  the 
Fallopian  tubes  are  the  seat  of  tubercular  lesions  makes  it  more  than  prob- 
able that  the  ovum,  on  its  way  from  the  ovaries  to  the  uterine  cavity,  is  in- 
fected with  bacilli.  It  also  requires  no  stretch  of  the  imagination  to  under- 
stand how  the  spermatozoa  in  the  testicle  or  on  its  way  to  the  vesiculse 
(eminalis  can  be  contaminated  with  bacilli,  and  thus  the  disease  directly 
transmitted  from  father  to  foetus. 

That  syphilis  is  a  microbic  disease  can  no  longer  be  doubted,  and  that 
it  is  one  of  the  diseases  which  is  most  frequently  transmitted  from  parents 
to  offspring  is  well  known. 

That  pathogenic  microorganisms  may  exist  in  the  blood  of  apparently 
healthy  mothers  without  doing  any  harm  is  well  illustrated  by  children  who 
haie  been  bom  suffering  from  suppurative  osteomyelitis,  while  the  mothers, ' 
thiDUgh  whose  blood  only  the  microorganisms  could  have  come,  showed  no 
eTJdences  of  disease.  Kosenbach  reports  such  a  case  in  his  article  on  acute 
oateomyelitis.  Transmission  of  microbic  diseases  through  the  placental  cir- 
culation has  been  made  the  subject  of  experimental  inquiry.  Strauss  and 
Chamberland  experimented  on  guinea-pigs  to  prove  that  intrauterine  trans- 
mifflion  of  anthrax  from  mother  to  offspring  is  possible.  Gravid  animals 
were  inoculated  with  the  virus  of  anthrax,  and  the  foetuses  examined  im- 
mediately after  death.  Blood  taken  from  the  cavities  of  the  heart  and  liver, 
examined  under  the  microscope,  never  showed  bacilli.  Cultivation  experi- 
ments wore  made  with  the  fcetal  blood  in  veal-])ouillon,  and  these  proved 
that  in  some  instances  the  blood  of  all  foetuses  from  the  same  mother  con- 
tained bacilli,  sometimes  from  the  same  litter  all  cultures  remained  sterile, 
while  in  some  the  blood  of  only  one  foetus  would  yield  a  positive  result. 
I'rom  these  experiments  the  authors  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  tissues 
f»f  the  placenta  ofTer  no  insurmountable  obstacle  to  the  passa«:e  of  the  bacil- 
lus of  anthrax  from  the  maternal  into  the  fcetal  circulation.  Koubassoff 
^•ame  to  more  positive  results  in  his  experiments.  In  all  of  his  experiments 
the  fcetiises  of  the  infected  animals  contracted  the  disease  in  utero.  He  also 
found  that  time  played  an  important  role  as  far  as  the  number  of  bacilli  in 
the  fu'tus  was  concerned,  as,  the  longer  tlie  period  which  intervened  between 
the  inoculation  and  the  death  of  the  mother,  the  more  numerous  were  the 
Willi  in  the  fcetal  organs,  showing  that  the  migration  of  microbes  from  the 
maternal  to  the  fcetal  side  of  the  placenta  is  continuous.  Inoculation  with 
attenuated  virus  proved  that  intrauterine  transmission  took  place  more 
slowly.  Inoculation  of  gravid  animals  with  a  very  strong  culture  nearly 
always  proved  fatal  to  the  fcetuses.  Most  all  authors  agree  that,  when  ex- 
travasations or  other  pathological  processes  occur  in  the  placental  attach- 
ment, the  direct  entrance  of  microbes  from  the  maternal  into  the  foetal  cir- 
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culation  is  not  only  possible,  but  a  probable  occurrence.  Abnormality  o 
the  placental  circulation  must,  therefore,  be  recognized  as  a  condition  whicl 
favors  the  occurrence  of  hereditary  microbic  disease.  Both  clinical  obserra 
tion  and  experimental  research  leave  no  room  for  dovJbt  that  in  some  infectious 
diseases^  at  least,  heredity  is  traceable  to  direct  transmission  of  the  specifi 
microbes,  either  by  means  of  transportation  by  the  spermatozoa  to  the  orun 
or  by  their  entrance  through  the  thin  wall  which  separates  the  maternal  fron 
the  foetal  circulation.  It  is  no  more  difficult  to  explain  the  migration  of  mi 
crobes  through  such  a  thin  septum  than  their  transportation  from  one  tis 
sue  to  another  and  from  organ  to  organ  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  mon 
especially  as  the  anatomical  conditions  for  mural  implantation  in  th 
placental  vessels  are  most  favorable  for  such  an  occurrence. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


Necrosis. 


Xecbosis,  gangrene,  mortification,  and  sphacelus  are  terms  used  syn- 
onymously to  indicate  the  death  of  a  part.  English  and  American  writers 
have  usually  restricted  the  meaning  of  the  word  necrosis  to  death  of  bone, 
while  the  remaining  terms  were  used  to  express  the  same  condition  affecting 
the  soft  tissues.  Recently  a  sharp  distinction  has  been  made  between  ne- 
crosis and  gangrene  from  an  etiological  stand-point,  according  to  which 
necrosis  is  said  to  have  taken  place  when  the  circulation  and  nutritive 
changes  in  a  part  have  completely  ceased  to  be  followed  by  gangrene  as  soon 
as  saprophytic  bacteria  invade  it  and  give  rise  to  putrefaction.  Death  of 
bone  will  never  be  described  as  gangrene,  and  the  moist  putrefactive  form 
of  gangrene  of  the  soft  tissues  will,  in  all  probability,  be  never  designated 
by  the  term  necrosis.  Necrosis  of  bone  takes  place  in  the  same  manner  and 
results  from  the  same  causes  as  gangrene  of  the  soft  parts,  and  on  this  ac- 
count there  does  not  appear  to  be  sufficient  reasons  to  apply  different  terms 
to  identical  processes  occurring  in  different  anatomical  structures;  and  yet 
by  long  usage  they  have  become  so  intimately  associated  with  the  anatom- 
ical character  of  the  part  affected  that  it  is  difficult,  for  the  present  at  least, 
to  drop  either.  In  modern  literature  we  speak  of  necrosis  of  the  soft  tissues 
when  the  dead  structures  do  not  undergo  putrefaction;  that  is,  when  this 
process  takes  place  in  the  internal  organs  not  readily  accessible  to  putre- 
factive bacteria,  or  when  it  involves  external  parts  and  is  unattended  by 
putrefaction.  In  its  extent  necrosis  varies  greatly;  it  may  involve  an  entire 
limb,  an  entire  organ,  or  may  be  limited  to  a  single  cell.  As  a  physiological 
process  it  occurs  everywhere  in  the  tissues,  being  limited,  however,  to  indi- 
vidual cells  incident  to  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  body,  the  pulling  down  and 
building  up  of  the  tissues,  the  cells  that  are  lost  being  replaced  by  the  nor- 
mal process  of  regeneration.  A  simple,  numerically-increased  cell-necrosis, 
without  normal  restitution,  leads  to  atrophy:  necrosis  atrophica.  When  all 
the  cells  of  a  part  undergo  death  simultaneously,  the  circulation  correspond- 
ing to  the  area  of  dead  tissue  is  arrested  completely,  and  with  this  absolute 
i?cha?mia,  plasma-circulation,  and  all  functions  are,  of  course,  completely 
suspended:   a  serious  pathological  condition,  a  total  necrosis,  has  occurred. 

ETIOLOGY. 

Xecrosis  is  a  condition,  not  a  disease.  As  a  symptom,  it  represents  a 
Wal  condition  which  has  been  brought  about  by  different  causes.  The  most 
frequent  causes  of  necrosis  are  the  following: — 
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Infiammation. — Inflammation  may  produce  neeroiis  in  two  different 
ways:  1.  Exudation  aud  trann^udatioTi  take  place  eo  rapidly  that  complete 
stasis  is  produced  by  the  e^xtravast-ular  pressure.  2.  The  bacterial  cause  of 
the  inflainmation  ie  pTenent  in  sucli  large  quantities  that  the  vitality  of  the 
tissue  is  destroyed  directly  from  thi^  cause*  If  during  an  acute  influmnui- 
tion  the  capillary  walls  undergo  such  serious  alteration  that  within  a  few 
hours  or  days  the  connective-tissue  spaces  hecome  so  densely  packed  with 
the  corpuscular  elements  of  the  blood  that  the  plasma -circulation  is  greatly 
impeded  or  completely  arrested,  thi^  primary  inflauimatory  product  en- 
croaches, upon  the  capillary  vessels  to  such  an  extent  m  to  completely  arrest 
the  already  sluggish  circulation »  If  j^udi  a  copious  and  rapidly-forming  in- 
flammatory exudate  give  rhe  to  complete  staeis  over  a  considerable  area,  I  he 
extent  of  the  resulting  necrosis  will  correspond  to  the  district  deprived  of 
the  requisite  blood-supply.  The  mme  Imcteria  which  produce  infiammalion 
frequently,  if  present  in  sufficient  quantities,  also  cause  cell-necrosis,  Ogston 
maintains  that  the  staphylococci  invade  the  tissues  in  the  form  of  dense, 
round  mast^eg,  which  odvance  like  clouds  of  a  den^e  vapor,  and,  coming  in 
contact  with  the  tissues,  induce  necrosis^  the  cells,  nuclei^  and  intercellular 
substance  being  chanijed  into  a  homogeneous,  wax-like  substance  before 
pundent  liquefaction  occur?^.  On  the  other  hand,  the  streptococci  of  sup- 
puration invade  the  intercellular  spaces,  the  nuclei  of  the  cells  remaining 
visible.  Bonome  found  the  staphylococcus  pyogenes  aureus  in  such  meta- 
etatic  and  broncho-pneumonic  foci  which  presented  a  gangrenous  character. 
He  maintains  that  the  staphylococcus  at  first  produces  in  the  lungs  a  ne- 
crosis by  its  multiplication,  and  that  suppurative  inflammation  follows  later 
around  the  necrotic  tisii^ue.  Putrefaction  of  the  dead  tist^ue  develops  in  con- 
sequence of  the  entrance  of  sapropliytic  bacilli  throutth  the  bronchial  tubes. 
He  verified  these  assertions  by  experiments.  He  obtained  pure  cultures  of 
the  yellow  coccus  from  suc^h  pulmonary  foci  made  by  parenchymatous  pul* 
monBry  injections,  and  succeeded  in  producing  artificially  identical  lesions 
in  the  lungs  of  animals.  The  samti  result  was  obtained  by  the  intravenous 
introduction  of  small  particles  of  eldcr-pith  impregnated  with  pure  cultures 
of  the  yellow  staphylococcus.  The  gangrenous  foci  produced  by  emboli  con- 
taminated with  the  yellow  coccus  |HTsented  a  characteristic  appearance. 
The  centre  of  such  foci,  at  an  early  stage,  is  composed  of  necrotic  tissue  and 
remnants  of  dead  leucocytes.  The  dead  Hsvsue  is  surrounded  by  a  granular 
zonCy  which  is  again  inchised  by  a  hiemorrhagic  zone,  and  beyond  this  an 
area  of  catarrhal  pneumonia.  The  staphylococci  occupy  the  central  portion 
and  from  here  invade  the  granular  zone,  where  pulrcfactive  bacteria  are  also 
found.  The  pus-microbes  do  not  reach  the  hannorrhagic  zone,  or  the  tissues 
the  seat  of  catarrhal  pneumonia.  As  Bonome  was  unable  to  produce  gan- 
grene of  the  lung,  either  by  parenchiTnatous  injections  of  other  bacteria/ 
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8s  the  pneumococcus  or  microsporan  sepHcum,  or  by  aseptic  emboli  of  elder- 
pith,  he  naturally  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  gangrene  resulted  from 
the  specific  effect  of  the  yellow  coccus.  He  compares  gangrene  of  the  lung 
with  furuncle  of  the  skin  from  an  etiological  stand-point.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  primary  effect  of  pus-mictobes,  when  brought  in  contact  with 
living  tissue,  under  certain  circumstances,  is  to  produce  necrosis  before  suffi- 
cient time  has  elapsed  for  parenchymatous  inflammation,  to  become  estab- 
lished. This  occurs  in  gangrene  of  the  lung,  furuncles,  carbuncles,  and 
(ndocarditis  baderica  siaphylococcica.  In  the  ordinary  connective-tissue  ab- 
scess, however,  the  connective-tissue  cells  undergo  the  ordinary  inflamma- 
tory changes  before  they  are  converted  into  pus-corpuscles,  and  if  gangrene 
occur  it  is  owing  as  much  to  mechanical  obstruction  of  the  circulation  caused 
by  a  copious  exudate  as  to  the  local  toxic  effects  of  the  pus-microbes  and 
their  toxins.  This  difference  in  the  action  of  pus-microbes  on  the  tissues 
depends  largely  upon  the  rapidity  with  which  they  multiply  at  the  point  of 
primary  localization.  If  the  microbes  are  rapidly  reproduced,  the  chemical 
substances  which  they  produce  in  the  tissues  are  present  in  such  large  quan- 
tities that  they  destroy  the  cell-protoplasm,  and  cell-necrosis  takes  place  as 
the  result  of  their  primar}'  action ;  if  the  microbes  multiply  with  less  rapid- 
ity, their  effect  on  the  tissues  is  less  severe,  and  parenchymatous  inflamma- 
tion is  produced  instead  of  necrosis.  Bonome  used  large  quantities  of  pus- 
microbes  in  his  injections,  and  the  infected  emboli  caused  circulatory  dis- 
turbances, which  only  could  favor  rapid  reproduction  at  the  point  of  pri- 
mm  localization.  Passet  and  Liil)bert  repeated  his  experiments,  but  used 
more  diluted  cultures,  and  probably  on  this  account  they  were  never  suc- 
cessful in  producing  gangrene  of  the  lung,  while  they  frequently  observed 
the  development  of  a  pulmonary  abscess.  The  centre  of  a  furuncle,  as  well 
as  a  carbuncle,  is  occupied  by  a  mass  of  dead  connective  tissue,  which  later 
'becomes  detached  by  suppurative  inflammation.  The  connective  tissue  in 
those  cases  is  killed  by  the  bacterial  cause  of  the  suppurative  inflammation, 
^v'hich,  toward  the  peripliery,  appears  to  become  mitigated;  so  that,  behind 
the  suppurating  zone,  a  wall  of  granulation  tissue  is  established  which  limits 
/urther  extension  of  the  disease. 

Specific  Bacteria.  —  All  bacteria  which  can  produce  an  inflammation 
>iitficiently  severe  to  completely  arrest  circulation  can  become  an  indirect 
(•aii>o  of  necrosis.  Among  these  can  be  included  the  pus-microbes  and  the 
Imiilhis  of  anthrax.  The  necrosis  which  occurs  regularly  almost  in  every 
<a>e  of  antlirax  is  probably  due  to  the  intensity  of  the  inflammation  result- 
in.fT  from  the  presence  of  the  anthrax  l)acillus,  to  secondary  infection  with 
j)Us-microl)es,  or  to  the  combined  effect  of  both  microbes.  The  absence  of 
necrosis  in  artificially-produced  anthrax,  when  pus-microbes  are  excluded  by 
the  strictest  aseptic  precautions,  docs  not  prove  that  the  anthrax  baciUi 
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possess  no  necrotic  e^ect  on  the  tissue,  as  in  suoh  instaxtoet  death  follaws 
so  soon  that  not  sufficient  time  intervenes  between  the  Inoculation  and  the 
death  of  the  aoimal  for  the  local  inflammation  to  terminate  in  necrosis. 
Necrosis  is,  however,  much  more  likely  to  occur  if  the  anthracic  infection  is 
complicated  by  the  presence  of  pus-microbes.  It  is  well  known  that  certain 
chemical  substances  have  the  power  to  produce  cell-necrosis  independently 
of  their  action  to  excite  inflammation.  Digitoxin,  a  poisonous  principle  of 
digitalis,  is  one  of  these.  The  primary  effect  of  this  substance  on  the  tissues 
is  to  produce  eell-necrosia.  We  should  expect  that  some  of  the  toxins  posseea 
similar  properties,  Orthmann  made  some  very  interesting  experiments  in 
this  direction  with  pus-mierobes.  lie  inoculated  both  comeae  in  rabbits  by 
making  a  puncture  with  a  needle  infected  with  a  pure  culture  of  the  strep- 
tococcua  pyogenes.  One  of  the  eyes  was  irrigated  for  ten  minutes  with  a 
warm  physiological  solution  of  salt,  by  using  an  apparatus  constructed  for 
this  special  purpose.  In  the  eye  not  thus  treated  a  suppurative  keratitis  was 
initiated  by  the  leucoc}i:es  fi*om  the  conjunctival  sac  reaching  the  infected 
field,  wliile  in  tlie  cornea  treated  by  irrigation  the  streptococci  invaded  the 
vascular  spaeei?,  and,  muitipljing  with  great  rapidity,  produced  by  their  ac- 
cumulation dilatation  of  the  spaces  and  necrosis  of  the  fixed  tissue-cells. 

In  most  of  the^e  cases  the  central  necrosis  led  to  perforation  of  the 
cornea  and  complete  destruction  of  the  eye.  As  the  corneal  corpuscles  in 
the  necrotic  area  had  lost  their  nuclei  and  the  parenchyma^ceUs  showed  no 
signs  of  inflammation,  we  cannot  escape  the  conclusion  that  cell-necrosis 
was  induced  by  the  direct  action  of  the  toxins,  elaborated  by  the  masses  of 
streptococci  in  the  vascular  spaces.  The  most  conclusive  proof  of  the  de- 
structive effect  of  toxins  on  the  tissues  has  been  furnished  by  the  great  mas- 
ter and  founder  of  modern  bacteriology,  Eobert  Koch.  In  his  experiments 
on  septicaemia  in  mice  he  found,  besides  bacilli,  a  micrococcus  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  place  of  injection.  Of  the  numerous  kinds  of  bacteria  con- 
tained in  the  putrid  fluid  used  for  injection,  only  the  fine  bacilli  upon  which 
the  induction  of  the  septieaamia  depended  and  the  chain  cocci  found  a  suit- 
able soil  in  the  mouse,  while  all  the  rest  perished.  The  chain  coccus  was 
never  found  in  the  blood,  but  only  in  the  tissues  at  the  seat  of  infection.  He 
found  it  exceedingly  ditlicult  to  isolate  it  from  the  bacillus.  At  last  he 
sncceeded  in  cuUivating  it  in  the  field-mouse,  which,  as  experiments  proved, 
is  immune  to  the  bacillos  of  septieaemia.  The  chain  coccus  injected  into  the 
subcutaneous  tissue  of  the  ear  of  the  field-mouse  invaded  the  tissues  slowly, 
causing  paleness  and  death  of  the  cells  without  extravasation.  The  microbe^ 
entered  and  plugged  the  capillary  vessels,  but  never  found  Its  way  Into  the 
general  circulation.  Examination  of  the  specimens  showed  that  progressive 
gangrene  occurred  in  advance  of  the  microbes,  hence  could  have  occurred 
only  by  the  action  of  toxins  diffused  throuprh  the  tissue?  ahead  of  the  mi- 
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crobic  mTasion.  Inilammation  of  the  fixed  tissue-eelle  occurred  around  the 
zoBe  of  gaBgrene,  and  all  leiteocyteii  which  reached  the  infected  field  per- 
L^bed.  If  the  same  animal  was  inoculated  at  the  root  of  the  tail,  gangrene 
occiirred  and  spread  in  a  central  direct ion^  and  resulted  in  death  on  the  third 
day*  The  microbe  did  not  change  in  its  morphDlonry  or  pathogenic  prop- 
erties after  passing  through  a  Beries  of  inoculations.  Both  Ogston  and  Ro- 
mikch  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  chain  micrococcus  with  which  Koch 
pmloeed  progressive  gangrene  in  the  field-mouse  is  identical  with  the  strep- 
lococcua  pyogenes.    Baumgarten  is  of  the  opinion  that  microbes  can  produce 
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Fir  *3.—Bjip*i*1iMeti  tally -produced  Growth  of  Stn-ptoccwd  in  Centre  of  Cornea  of 
Eftbbit-  lloH^OEit^l  SL't-hDti.  X  4(i^  At  xhxtwiaI  cotd&b.;  H,  central  oecroitc  portion^  corre- 
i{;K}t]dlQfir  in  outhna  to  ihe  atar-sbnped  Btr^ptococelc  culture.     {Bnumrfurten.} 


Q€erosJs  not  only  by  the  production  of  a  tisaue-poison,  but  also  by  causing 
deconipoeition  and  by  the  aBsimilation  of  material  necessary  for  cell-nutri- 
tion.  The  explanation  advanced  by  Koch  more  than  twenty  years  ago,  how- 
ever, appears  more  rational:  "Introduced  by  inoculation  (chain  cocci)  into 
liTmg  animal  tissues,  they  multiply,  and  as  a  part  of  their  vegetative  process 
they  excrete  soluble  substances,  which  get  into  the  surrounding  tissues  by 
diffnsionj  and  when  greatly  concentrated,  as  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
micnjcocci,  this  product  of  the  organisms  has  such  a  deleterious  action  on 
the  cells  that  these  perish  and  finally  disappear  completely-    At  a  greater 
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distance  from  the  micrococci  the  poison  becomes  more  diluted  and  acts  less 
intensely,  only  producing  inflammation  and  accumulation  of  lymph-corpne- 
cles.  Thus  it  happens  that  the  micrococci  are  always  found  in  the  gan- 
grenous tisfiuCj  and  that  in  extending  they  are  preceded  by  a  wall  of  nuclei 
which  constantly  meltsi  down  on  th^  side  directed  toward  them,  while  on 
the  oppoEite  side  it  is  as  constantly  renewed  by  lymph  deposited  afresh/" 

An  almost  identical  form  of  gangrene,  as  experimentally  produced  in 
the  field-mouse  by  Kochj  is  oecasionallv  met  with  in  man.  It  is  known  as 
progressive  gangrene,  and  h  so  called  from  its  most  conspicuous  clinical 
feature:  rapid  extension.  Before  antiseptic  surgery  was  known  it  frequently 
developed  in  cases  of  compound  fracture  and  compound  dislocation  of  large 
joints,  and  often  proved  the  direct  cause  of  loss  of  limb  or  life,  or  both.  Two 
cases  came  under  my  own  observation  where  it  occurred  after  extirpation  of 
carcinoma  of  the  breast,  in  one  witliout,  and  in  the  other  with,  removal  of 
the  axillary  glands.  In  both  cases  the  first  symptoms  appeared  on  the  third 
day.  The  general  symptoms  were  those  of  intense  sepsis,  while  the  local 
conditions  resembled  first  what  used  to  be  called  phlegmonous  erysipelas. 
An  ery^sipelatous  blush  appeared  at  the  margins  of  the  wound  and  extended 
rapidly  in  all  directions,  accompanied  by  infiltration  of  the  deep  tissues. 
The  gangrene  attacked  the  tissues  first  involved  and  followed  the  course  of 
the  phlegmonous  iutlanmiation.  In  spite  of  the  most  energetic  local  and 
general  treatment,  both  patients  died  at  the  end  of  the  first  week,  Bosen- 
bacji  describes  two  cases  that  came  under  his  care.  In  one  the  disease  started 
from  a  small  wound  of  a  finger^  the  process  finally  extending  to  the  lower 
extremities,  witli  death  on  the  sixth  day.  In  the  second  ease  the  local  lesion 
ap|>eared  first  as  a  red  induration,  around  which  €edema  developed  rapidly^ 
the  skin  covering  the  part  presenting  a  reddish-blue  discoloration  before 
gangrene  set  in.  Thi^  patient  had  an  eruption  of  the  skin  over  the  whole 
surface  of  the  body  which  resembled  the  rash  of  scarlatina.  Prom  the  lesions 
of  both  of  these  cases  Rosenbach  cultivated  upon  peptone-meat  gelatin  the 
streptococcus  pyogenes.  Ogston  calls  this  affection  erysipelatoid-wound  gan- 
grene, and  always  found  in  the  gangrenous  tissue  the  streptococcus.  Gan- 
grene produced  by  staphylococcus,  the  same  author  calls  sloughing  infiam* 
mation  or  inflammatory  mortification.  The  streptococcus  of  erysipelas  never 
produces  gangrene,  and  when  this  complication  occurs  in  this  disease  it  is 
always  a  j)Ositive  indication  that  secondary  infection  with  pus-microbes  has 
taken  place. 

Putrefactive  Bacteria.— Necrosis  occurring  from  the  action  of  any  other 
microb^^  than  those  of  jiutrefaction  is  not  attended  by  any  disagreeable  odor 
or  other  evidences  of  putrefaction,  and,  if  limited  in  extent  and  protected 
against  the  invasion  of  saprophvtes,  the  dead  tissue,  if  limited  in  quantity, 
may  be  completely  removed  by  absorption.     Putrefactive  bacteria  feed  on 
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dead  tissue,  and  in  the  absence  of  such  they  are  comparatively  harmless. 
F*utrefaction  only  takes  place  in  moist  gangrene,  and  is  always  caused  by 
tlie  invasion  of  dead  tissue  with  one  or  more  species  of  saprophytes.    Pro- 
,gressive  gangrene,  complicated  by  secondary  infection  with  saprophytes,  is 
<_'haracterized  by  the  formation  of  gases  which  give  rise  to  emphysema. 
I^gressive  gangrene  with  emphysema  is  one  of  the  most  fatal  of  all  wound 
<?omplications,  as  the  ptomaines  elaborated  by  the  saprophytic  bacilli  greatly 
increase  the  danger  from  sepsis.    Sulphureted  hydrogen  is  one  of  the  gases 
ionned  during  putrefaction  of  necrosed  tissue.    Rosenbach  cultivated  from 
the  infected  tissues,  in  two  cases  of  progressive  gangrene  with  emphysema, 
a  saprophytic  bacillus  with  spores.     Hauser  cultivated  from  putrefying  or- 
ganic substances  one  or  more  kinds  of  the  proteus^  the  proteus  mirabilis 
(Zenkeri)  and  vulgaris. 

Trauma^. — The  vitality  of  a  part  is  completely  destroyed  if  a  trauma 
is  sufficient  in  intensity  to  arrest  the  circulation  jcompletely,  and  of  such  a 
character  and  extent  as  to  render  a  return  of  it  impossible.  Such  injuries, 
for  instanpe,  are  caused  by  the  passage  of  a  car-wheel  over  a  limb,  where  the 
skin  often  remains  intact,  while  all  of  the  deeper  tissues  are  completely 
crushed.  A  blow  against  a  part  of  the  body  wliere  only  a  thin  layer  of  tissue 
if  interposed  between  the  skin  and  an  underlying  bone  may  crush  the  sub- 
cutaneous tissue  to  such  an  extent  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  a  return 
of  an  adequate  circulation,  and  necrosis  follows  as  an  inevitable  result. 
Deep-seated  contusions  from  the  application  of  external  violence  are  often 
attended  by  circulatory  disturbances,  which  necessarily  result  in  necrosis. 
Necrosis  of  ganglion-cells  following  contusion  of  the  brain  affords  a  good 
ilhistration  of  the  occurrence  of  traumatic  necrosis  at  a  distance  from  where 
the  force  was  applied.  In  such  cases  the  cells  are  separated  from  all  their 
anatomical  connections  by  the  trauma,  and  citlier  undergo  calcification  or 
are  removed  by  absorption.  Tf  sucli  a  contused  area  become  tlie  seat  of  a 
>iib>e(iuent  infection,  suppuration  or  putrefaction  can  occur,  according  to 
the  location  of  the  part  injured,  infection  taking  place  with  pyogenic  mi- 
eribes  or  sapro])hytes.  Tn  the  so-called  railway-spine  the  cell-necrosis  fol- 
lowing a  contusion  of  the  spinal  cord  leads  to  remote,  central,  and  peripheral 
disturbances.  A  trauma  may  be  of  sucli  a  nature  as  to  inflict  an  injury  not 
incompatible  with  the  integrity  of  a  limb,  ])ut  may  create  conditions  wliich 
snl)se(|uently  result  in  complete  obliteration  of  a  main  artery.  Tf  an  artery 
i^  subjected  to  serious  ])ressure  or  traction,  tlio  intima  gives  way  and  the 
lumen  of  the  vessel  is  subsequently  obliterated  by  the  formation  of  a  throm- 
bus at  the  seat  of  injury.  In  such  a  case  tlie  artery  is  at  first  permeable, 
and  the  distal  pulsations  are  unaffected  until  the  lumen  of  the  vessel  is 
narrowed  and  finally  completely  obliterated  by  the  formation  of  a  thrombus. 
The  late  Professor  von  Wahl  has  called  attention  to  an  early  and  important 
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symptom  in  these  cases,  the  detection  of  which  enables  the  fiurgeou  to 
nize  the  vessel  injury  before  the  appearance  of  the  positive  peripheml  ffym] 
torn, — ^vi^-,  a  hruiti— which  can  be  heard  by  placing  the  stethoscope  ovtT  tli» 
geat  of  injury.  The  vessel  injury  in  such  cases  is  of  serious  import,  as  tb» 
contusion  of  the  soft  tisanes  which  is  usually  also  present  retards  or  prevent. 
the  formation  of  an  adequate  collateral  circulation^  and  gangrene  occtire  lo 
consequence  of  complete  interruption  of  tlie  arterial  circulation.  A  vei 
may  be  injured  in  a  Bimilar  manner^  and  the  venous  stasis  following  oblitera  ^ 
tion  by  a  thrombus  may  become  a  determining  cause  of  gangreae  of  a  liinb^^ 
the  vitality  of  which  has  been  otherwise  impaired  by  the  injury, 

Becnbitns.^ — Prolonged  uninterrupted  pressure  causes  necrosis  by  in  — 
terrupting  the  circulation.  Tight  bandaging  and  pressure  of  splintjS  hai^ 
often  been  prodnctive  of  gangrene.  Bed-sores  are  liable  to  form  in  patients 
suffering  from  acute  infectious  diseases^  and  in  persons  suffering  from  fmct- 
ure  of  the  apine^  or  disease  of  the  spinal  cord;  also,  in  aged  obese  per§^>ni 
treated  in  the  recumbent  dorsal  position  for  fracture  of  the  neck  of  thi* 
femur.  Decubitus  is  most  prone  to  appear  in  consequence  of  pressure  over 
bony  prominences^  and  on  this  account  we  look  for  it  in  pensons  who  are 
going  through  a  long-enforced  confinement  in  bed,  first  over  the  sacrum,  the 
trochanteric  regions,  the  spinous  processes  of  the  vertebrae,  and  the  heek: 
parts  most  affected  by  the  dorsal  decubitus.  The  deleterious  effect  of  press- 
ure is  irreatly  aggravated  by  filthy  surroundingSj  a&  under  the^e  circum- 
atances  the  necrosed  tissue  becomes  the  seat  of  infection  with  pim*mier*>li<** 
and  saprophytic  bacteria,  which  inaugurate  a  progressive  gangrene  and  tep- 
siSj  often  const itnting  the  direct  cause  of  death.  It  is  not  unusual,  in  casit 
of  septic  decubitus,  to  find  the  whole  sacrum  exposed,  and  in  one  instance 
that  came  under  the  author's  observation  the  spinal  canal  was  opened  and 
through  the  opening  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid  escaped,  first  clear,  later  purti- 
lent.  This  patient  lived  for  several  days  after  the  cerebro-spinai  fluid  had 
commenced  to  escape,  and  before  his  death  he  presented  symptoms  which 
indicfltrct  that  the  meningitis  had  extended  to  the  envelopes  of  the  brain, 

TefeetiTe  Arterial  Blood-supply* — The  aseptic  ligature,  combined  with 
iJie  aseptic  treatment  of  wounds^  has  been  the  means  of  greatly  dimin* 
ifihing  the  frequency  of  gangrene  after  ligation  of  the  principal  art  cries  of  a 
limb  in  their  continuity.  Gangrene  usually  occurred,  not  so  much  from  the 
ffudden  interruption  of  the  arterial  blood-supply  as  from  the  septic  inflam* 
matioD  following  the  operation,  which  interfered  with  the  formation  of  i 
sattsfact4>ry  collateral  circulation. 

Ligation  af  Arteries  in  their  Continuity*^ — Btatisties  of  a  numlier  of 
j^ra  ago  show  that  gaugrene  has  followed  ligation  of  the  subclavian  in  the 
onlcr  third  in  9  per  cent,  of  the  cases  reported;  external  iliac,  15  per  cent,: 
eommou  femoral,  11  per  cent.    The  results  after  ligation  of  these  ve§K'b 
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have  much  improved  since  the  introduction  of  the  aseptic  ligature.  In  a 
healthy  person  with  normal  blood-vessels  there  is  but  little  danger  of  gan- 
grene following  the  ligation  of  the  principal  arteries  of  a  limb  with  an 
aseptic  ligature  under  aseptic  precautions.  Gradual  obliteration  of  an  artery 
by  a  thrombus  is  not  attended  by  equal  danger  of  the  occurrence  of  gangrene 
as  when  the  same  vessel  is  suddenly  and  completely  blocked  by  impaction 
from  the  arrest  of  an  embolus^  because  collateral  circulation  is  on  a  fair  way 
of  becoming  established  before  the  lumen  of  the  vessel  is  completely  closedi 
while  in  the  latter  case  the  demand  on  the  collateral  vessels  is  more  urgent 
and  sudden^  and  consequently  the  failure  on  their  part  to  act  as  substitues 
for  the  obliterated  trunk  is  more  frequent.  Valvular  disease  of  the  heart, 
.  &tty  degeneration  of  this  organ,  atheroma  of  the  arteries, — ^in  fact,  all 
pathological  conditions  which  diminish  the  vis  a  tergo, — are  instrumental  in 
the  causation  of  gangrene,  when  from  any  accidental  cause  or  operative 
interference  the  blood-supply  to  a  limb  has  been  diminished,  or  when  the 
tissues  are  the  seat  of  a  progressive  septic  inflammation.  Gradual  diminu- 
tion of  the  arterial  blood-supply  generally  gives  rise  to  dry  gangrene,  as  iff 
the  case  in  senile  gangrene,  while  sudden  interruption  of  the  circulation 
through  a  large  artery  from  the  application  of  a  ligature  or  the  impaction 
of  an  embolus  is  usually  followed  by  moist  gangrene. 

Obstmoted  Venous  Circulation. — Impeded  venous  circulation  is  fraught 
\rith  as  much  danger,  as  far  as  the  production  of  gangrene  is  concerned,  as 
obstruction  of  the  arterial  circulation.    Langenbeck  was  impressed  with  this 
iact  so  strongly  that  he  recommended,  if  it  became  necessary  to  ligate  one  of 
the  principal  veins  of  an  extremity  near  the  trunk,  to  ligate  at  the  same  time 
the  accompanying  artery  in  order  to  guard  against  the  evil  results  follow- 
ing ligation  of  a  large  vein.     Aseptic  surgery  has  minimized  the  danger 
of  ligaturing  veins, — for  instance,  the  axillary  or  femoral  vein, — and  no  sur- 
geon at  the  present  time  would  deem  it  necessary,  or  even  justifiable,  to 
ligate  the  corresponding  arteries  simply  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  ex- 
cessive venous  engorgement  and  of  favoring  the  formation  of  an  adequate 
venous  collateral  circulation.     The  same  advantages  which  have  resulted 
from  aseptic  operations  for  the  timely  formation  of  an  arterial  collateral 
circulation  after  ligature  of  an  artery  are  secured  for  the  maintenance  of  an 
inadequate  venous  circulation  after  the  ligation  of  a  vein.    Venous  obstruc- 
tion from  pathological  causes  often  proves  more  disastrous,  as  the  causes 
which  have  brought  about  the  formation  of  a  thrombus  frequently  do  not 
remain  local,  and  the  thrombus  increases  in  length  in  both  directions,  thus 
rfndering  the  formation  of  a  collateral  circulation  a  difficult,  if  not  an  im- 
possible, occurrence.    As  venous  obstruction  gives  rise  to  cedema,  gangrene 
—if  it  occur  under  these  conditions — always  represents  the  moist  variety, 
and  is  usually  accompanied  by  putrefaction. 
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Heat. — Heftt  )*rodnct^ii  patholfigical  t'Oiiilititmtii  according  to  the  dejffi^ 
of  the  ttnupe  rat  lire  and  the  length  of  time  a  part  ih  exposed  to  its  action.  A 
nioineiUan'  expoisiire  even  to  o  high  tempera  I  ore  product*:^  unly  n  Inirn  of 
the  first  degree;  that  is,  simply  an  active  hyperannia  and  ^edIleft!^  of  the  sur- 
face. If  the  part  h  exposed  for  a  *ionic\vhat  lunger  time  the  hypenrmiii  is 
followed  by  a  siiiiertieial  infiammatiun  ami  blisters  form:  a  condition  which 
ift  described  m  a  burn  of  the  tpecond  degree.  In  eiich  cai=e8  the  necrasiJ?  i« 
limited  to  the  epidermis,  which  h  detached  from  the  papillary  layer  br  *he 
serous  transudation.  In  hurm^  of  ihe  ihird  degree  the  deeper  ti^Uf*  are 
destroyed  by  the  heat,  and  extensive  necrosie  k  the  result,  Cohnhcim  de* 
termined  that  a  temperature  from  54*  to  58*^  C  was  giifficient  to  pn^lnce 
gangrene  in  the  rabbit's  ear  If  he  immersed  the  car  for  a  short  time  in 
water  heated  to  this  temperature,  necro&is  always  foUowed.  A  ^mewhat 
lower  temperature  continued  for  a  longer  time  produced  the  s«m<'  cfTwl. 
Heat  produces  necrosis  by  coagulating  the  eell-protoplasm,  if  its  action  li 
superficial;  if  it  penetrate  more  deeply*  the  blood  in  the  Wooil-vesgFU  iji 
coagulated,  and  necrosis  of  the  tii^^ues  deprired  itf  circulntion  in  this  man* 
net  follows  as  an  inevitable  result.  Inte^tinaJ  ulceration,  in  ease  of  extensiTe 
burns,  is  also  a  necrotic  proci^ss  caused  by  capillary  obi^trnetion  with  dead 
or  dying  hlood-eivrjnisclcs  derived  from  the  burned  district.  It  has  been 
found  expcrimcntaily  that  a  tempernture  over  45"^  t\  has  a  dcstnictive  eff^t 
on  the  bkmd-corjmsclee.  Welti  ascertained  that  if  the  car  of  a  rabbit  i* 
kept  immersed  in  water,  gradutdly  heated  to  TO*"  C.,  bleeding  from  the  nos^ 
and  hafmogb>hjnuria  followed:  j^yiuptonis^  which  he  attributed  to  partial  or 
complete  obstruction  of  capillary  vessels  with  the  third  corpuscle  of  the 
blooil 

Cold. — The  action  of  cold  in  producing  necroiiB  ia  closely  allied  to  that 
of  heat.  Frost-bite^  are  classified  the  same  as  burns.  Cold,  like  heat«  ciuse« 
gangrene  by  producing  celKnccroHis  and  vascular  obstruction. 

Cohnheim  produced  gangrene  of  the  rabbi t*s  car  by  exposing  it  for  a 
abort  time  to  a  temperature  of  16**  i\  The  length  of  time  a  part  i^  exposed, 
either  to  heat  or  cold,  exerts  an  important  influence  in  determining  the 
extent  and  depth  of  the  ^ubticqucnt  gan^ene.  Gangrene  resulting  from  a 
burn  or  exposure  to  cold  remains  dry  and  aseptic  m  long  as  the  entmnre 
from  without  of  puf^microbeg  and  saprophytes  is  prevented,  but  with  mi- 
erobir  invasiofi  ifiuppuratinn  and  putrefaction  are  establishetl* 

Pancreatic  Ferment, — Under  certain  conditions  the  pancreas  undergoes 
acute  fat-necrosis  from  the  action  of  its  own  secretion.  Katz  and  Winkler 
tied  and  divided  the  pane rentie  duct,  l»eing  careful  not  to  injure  the  rcssdf. 
This  experiment  was  made  on  fifty  dog^,  and  they  found  fnt-neerosi«  in  ill 
of  them,  lla^mnrrbage  nccurrcd  almost  alway»!  around  the  necrotic  ai^fi, 
and  the  necn>sii*  was  mnst  marked  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  ligntim** 
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The  necrosis  was  apparently  due  to  the  action  of  the  fat-splitting  fennent 
of  the  pancreas. 

CSauitios. — Chemical  substances  which  by  their  local  action  on  the  tis- 
sues produce  extensive  cell-necrosis  are  called  caustics.  Of  these,  the  strong 
acids  and  mineral  salts  destroy  cells  by  causing  coagulation.  The  necrosed 
tissue,  or  eschar,  resulting  from  their  action  is  firm,  and  the  contour  of  the 
cells  is  well  preserved.  The  alkaline  caustics,  on  the  other  hand,  dissolve 
the  tissue-elements,  and  the  slough  resulting  from  their  application  is  soft. 
A  peculiar  form  of  necrosis  of  the  maxillary  bones  occurs  in  persons  ex- 
posed to  the  fumes  of  phosphorus.  The  most  recent  explanation  of  the  oc- 
currence of  necrosis  of  the  jaws  in  persons  employed  in  match-factories  is 
to  the  effect  that  the  phosphorus  fumes  in  the  mouth  are  transformed  into 
phosphoric  acid,  and  that  necrosis  of  the  l)one  is  produced  by  the  direct 
action  of  the  acid  on  the  bone  and  myeloid  cells,  while  the  periosteum  re- 
mains intact  and  produces  new  bone. 

Ergot. — The  prolonged  administration  of  ergot  in  large  doses  is  at- 
tended by  the  risk  of  causing  gangrene.  The  gangrene  from  ergotism  is 
always  of  the  dry  variety.  It  is  generally  believed  that  it  is  caused  by  the 
drug  keeping  up  an  angiospasm,  which  shuts  off  the  full  blood-supply  to 
the  peripheral  portion  of  the  extremities:  the  most  frequent  seat  of  the 
gangrene.  Zweifel,  of  Erlangen,  believes  that  the  toxic  effect  of  ergot  results 
in  a  vasomotor  paresis,  and  that  the  gangrene  is  due  to  defective  innerva- 
tion. 

Ba7nand*8  Disease. — Symmetrical  gangrene,  or  Raynaud's  disease,  is  a 
form  of  isc-]ia»niia  duo  to  contraction  of  the  arterioles.  The  arterial  spasm 
may  extend  to  arteries  the  size  of  the  radial.  Haynaud  recommends  the  use 
of  the  constant  descending  current  to  the  spine. 

Internal  Necrosis.  —  In  simple  cell-nt'crosis  the  tissue-elements  may 
have  undiTirone  no  changes  in  form,  hut  the  cell-protoplasm  has  lost  its 
vital  pro]H»rties  and  function  has  been  completely  arrested.  Such  cells  pre- 
sent a  cloudy  a])pearance,  and  if  the  necrosis  has  resulted  from  a  gradual  or 
sudden  ischa»mia  the  part  affected  ])resents  a  ])ale  a])pearaucc.  In  the 
periphery  of  such  a  necrotic  area  the  vessels  become  dilated  and  an  hyper- 
lumic  zone  forms,  in  which  the  collateral  circulation  is  to  be  established.  If 
an  artery  in  any  of  the  internal  organs  is  suddenly  obliterated  by  the  im- 
paction of  an  embolufi,  the  tissues  su])plied  by  the  closed  vessels  are  deprived 
for  a  time,  and  perhaps  permanently,  of  their  blood-supply,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  this  they  become  pale,  while  around  the  wedge-shaped  infarct 
the  vessels  concerned  in  the  formation  of  collateral  circulation  are  distended 
to  their  utmost,  and  often  yield  to  the  increased  intravascular  pressure  when 
extravasation  of  bl(M)d  occurs.  If  the  collateral  circulation  is  not  speedily 
established,  necrosis  of  the  tissues  supplied  by  the  obliterated  vessel  is  the 
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result-  In  mvcotic  toll-neertii^is  Mrt/olifsU^^thsit  h,  dissolution  of  the  cclU 
— usually  occurs.  If  the  cell-niimiljmne  rupture  ant]  the  eon  ten  is  of  th* 
cell  escape^  we  apeak  of  a  kanforhej^is.  Absolute  i§chii?mia  of  certain  parti 
or  cell  territories  continued  for  only  one  to  two  hours  is  sure  to  result  in 
necrosis.  If  any  portion  of  the  brain,  intestincgj  or  kidney  is  deprtverl  cif 
blood-supply  for  this  period  of  time,  nutrition  is  completely  euspenilad,  and 
cell-necrosis  follows  as  an  inevitablG  consequence,  Litten  lifted  the  renal 
artery  in  animnls,  and  found,  at  the  end  of  an  hour  and  a  half  to  iwo  hour^ 
the  renal  epithelia  in  a  state  of  necrosis.  Limited  necrosis  of  the  parenchyiiii 
ol  the  brain  may  give  rise  to  focal  symptonm  by  which  the  let^ion  rannat 
only  be  reeoguized,  but  often  accurately  located.  In  fa  rets  of  the  kidiiij 
can  frequently  be  diagnosticated  by  a  careful  chemical  and  microgcoptca! 
examination  of  the  urine.  A  similar  condition  in  the  hing^  g'wvs  rise  to  eir- 
cnm scribed  catarrhal  pneumonia,  which  can  be  rcoogni?.ed  by  a  careful  phys- 
ical examination  of  the  chest.  Ulcer  of  the  stomach,  the  result  of  a  circum- 
scribed necrosis,  is  attended  by  a  complescus  of  pm|>tom*  pointing  directly 
to  the  seat  and  nature  of  the  lesion.  Necrosis  in  internal  organs  is  not  oftfn 
followed  by  putrefaction^  as  saprophytes  seldom  reach  the  dead  tissue.  Ne- 
crosis of  the  lungs  is  sometimes  followed  by  gangrene,  by  the  entrance  into 
the  necrosed  tissue  of  putrefactive  bacteria  from  the  respiratory  passage. 
Gangrene  of  External  Parts. — As  it  is  often  impo^^ible  to  recognixe 
during  life  a  limited  cell-necrosis  in  the  internal  organs  by  the  §yii]ptoms 
presented,  this  subject  has  been  briefly  disposed  of,  but  the  symptomatology 
of  external  gangrene  will  receive  a  more  thorough  consideration.  Tt  might 
appear  that  the  recognition  of  the  existence  of  gangrene  of  any  of  the  ex- 
ternal parts  w^ould  require  no  special  care  or  erudition.  But  this  i?  not  so. 
It  is  true  that,  when  gangrene  is  fully  developed »  when  all  the  characteristic 
symptoms  are  prewnt,  a  correct  diagnosis  can  be  made  on  first  sight.  But 
cases  occur  where  it  is  exceedingly  diffieult  to  determine  whether  the  part 
affected  is  dead  or  only  in  a  state  of  inflammation.  In  illustration  of  thit 
the  author  will  only  allude  to  the  difficulties  which  surround  the  ^ur^eon  in 
many  cases  of  hrruiotomy,  when  he  has  to  determine  whether  it  is  juiitifiable 
to  return  a  portion  of  intestine  that  has  been  strangulated  for  some  time  if 
he  simply  rely  on  the  appearance  of  the  intestine.  Tlie  intestine  presents  a 
dusky,  almost  hlaek,  appearance,  and  the  casual  obserrer  might  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  is  gangrenous  and  treat  it  as  such,  when,  in  fact,  a 
more  careful  obser\*ation  will  soon  reveal  the  fact  that  the  eTn'ulation  is  not 
completely  arreEted,  and  that  it  is  safe  to  return  it. 

SYMPTOMS* 

(a)  Paili, — ^Sudden,  severe,  often  excruciating  pain  in  a  limb  is  the 
first  indication  which  announces  ihe  occurrence  of  i  inholi^m  in  one  of  the 
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^rge  arteries.  In  the  lower  extremity  the  embolus  is  often  arrested  at  the 
bifurcation  of  the  popliteal  artery,  but  the  pain  extends  along  the  whole 
limb,  from  the  toes  to  the  groin.  The  sudden  anaemia  is  the  cause  of  the 
pain.  In  senile  gangrene  the  gradual  ischaemia  caused  by  the  atheromatous 
degeneration  of  the  arteries  gives  rise  to  pain  and  a  sensation  of  numbness, 
which  precede  the  gangrene  for  weeks  or  months.  Acute  inflammation  re- 
sulting in  gangrene  is  attended  by  intense  pain  from  the  very  beginning; 
tlie  pain  abates,  as  a  rule,  with  the  occurrence  of  gangrene.  Pain  may  be 
absent  at  the  seat  of  necrosis,  and  referred  to  some  other  part  or  locality. 
In  strangulated  hernia  the  patient  often  suffers  little  or  no  pain  at  all  in 
the  swelling,  but  complains  of  a  periodical  pain  in  the  region  of  tlie  um- 
bilicus. The  absence  of  pain  and  tenderness  over  the  region  of  a  hernia 
speaks  rather  for  than  against  the  presence  of  gangrene.  Osteomyelitis  is 
attended  by  severe  pain,  which  is  diminished  or  subsides  with  the  escape 
of  the  products  of  inflammation  from  the  bone  into  the  surrounding  tissues. 
In  cases  of  intestinal  obstruction  the  cessation  of  pain,  with  continuance  of 
the  symptoms  of  obstruction,  is  an  indication  that  gangrene  has  occurred. 

(b)  Tenderness. — The  pain  elicited  by  pressure  is  a  more  important 
symptom  in  the  diagnosis  of  necrosis  than  spontaneous  pain.  As  long  as  the 
part  suspected  to  be  necrotic  is  sensitive  to  the  touch  it  is  a  sign  that  necrosis 
lias  not  taken  place.  To  test  the  sensation  of  a  part  it  is  advisable  to  resort 
to  puncture  with  an  aseptic  needle.    Absence  of  pain  and  all  sensation  on 

pimcturing  the  tissues  with  a  needle  is  often  the  best  argument  to  convince 
the  patient  and  friends  that  necrosis  has  occurred. 

(c)  Temperature. — The  difference  in  the  temperature  of  a  part  threat- 
ened with  gangrene  has  given  rise  to  the  expressions  hot  and  cold  gangrene. 
If  gangrene  follow  an  acute  inflammation  the  local  temperature  remains 
high  until  other  evidences  of  gangrene  make  their  appearance,  when  the 
complete  arrest  of  circulation  and  tissue-metamorphosis  result  in  a  sudden 
fall  of  the  local  temperature.  In  gangrene  follo^ving  atheroma,  thrombosis, 
embolism,  and  ligation  of  arteries  the  local  temperature  is  reduced  before 
gangrene  occurs. 

(d)  Pulse. — After  ligation  pf  the  principal  artery  of  a  limb  the  sur- 
geon examines  anxiously,  from  day  to  day,  for  the  appearance  of  pulsation 
in  the  distal  portion  of  the  artery:  an  occurrence  upon  which  depends  the 
fate  of  the  limb.  The  reappearance  of  the  pulsation  in  the  distal  part  of 
the  artery  is  a  certain  indication  that  collateral  circulation  has  become  estab- 
lished, and  that  gangrene  will  not  occur.  With  the  appearance  of  distal 
pulsations  the  local  temperature  increases,  and  the  diminished  tissue-meta- 
morphosis is  restored  to  its  normal  state.  In  embolism  or  thrombosis  of  a 
large  artery  the  same  disturbances  in  the  peripheral  circulation  of  the  limb 
are  observed  as  after  ligation.    By  searching  for  pulsation  in  different  parts 
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of  I  lie  limb  the  surgecm  rdn  often  locule  the  throuilnis  or  cirifioltii^.     f^ 
instance,  the  emboluj*  or  thromljus  is  located  in  the  lenninal  portion  of  tl 
popliteal  artery,  pnlmtioiii?  of  tlic  femoral  artery  can  he  felt  from  Poupiirt^ 
hgaijient  down  to  the  s>;eat  of  oh.^truction,  U'hile  no  pulsation^  below  thi 
point  can  be  felt  until  collateral  circulation  is  establifcihe<h    Obliteration  of 
an  »rtery  from  patliolo^ieal  causiies  ie  prone  to  prevent  the  fr»miiilion  of  *^^| 
ade^inate  eoUateral  eirenhition  by  the  growth,  in  both  directions^,  of  th^™ 
thrombus  or  embolua.     The  pitUe  furnisihes  the  mo^t  important  nie^n*  to 
follow  from  doy  to  day  the  growth  of  the  intravjiscidar  hlood'chjt.    In  ist^nil 
gtt  11. serene  a  thromljng  frequently  form.^  in  one  of  the  tnialleiit  arterici*  an 
gTfjwt;  in  a  proximal  direction*  extending  from  the  digital  bninclies  to  tl 
doi^alis  pedis,  to  the  anterior  tibial,  or  from  the  plantar  arterieii  lo  the  potsti 
rior  tibial,  the  popliteab  and  (inally  the  femornL    In  j^oeh  vmvs  the  iirten« 
ean  he  felt  m  firni  cordn,  but  juiUation^  iire  liniited  to  the  previoiii^  portttH 
of  the  vesi*el&.    An  embolns  often  becomes  the  centre  of  an  enannon^  throtii* 
hu^,  which  sierioui^jy  inipinri?  the  chancer  of  preservation  of  the  limb  br  the 
cBtahlisjihnient  ol  an  early  and  adequate  njllatiTal  circulation.    When  an  em- 
bolus obetniets  the  po]>liteal  artery,  ptibations  can  be  felt  above  this  poin^ 
bnl  they  disappear  with  the  extension  of  the  iecoudary  thrombus  in  u  proai 
nial  direction. 

(e)  Swelliiii^. — In  moipt  gangrene  the  necrosed  tis^^ue  imhilH*^  mojatui 
to  a  foneiderable  extent,  and  the  slough  is  larger  than  the  tii^ue  it  repr 
6cnt!i,  Tlie  swelling  ih  inerea&ed  twice  a»  much  when  gas  fornix  in  the  ti 
pucji.  In  dry  gangrene  the  parts  shrink,  !>eeome  firmer,  and  instead  of  ewrl] 
iniT  there  is^diniinutiou  in  their  sixe  as  eompariul  with  their  volume  in  a  nop 
null  state:   a  <*ondition  called  mumfnifirati*in. 

(f)  Emphysema. — The  presence  of  emphysema  in  gangrenousi  timut  i 
a  certain  indieatirm  of  the  prcM^nee  of  ga^ogenic  bacteria.     The  character 
of  pot  refaction  dcjicnds  on  the  kind  of  siapmphytes  which  are  present  in  tht^ 
dead  tissnes.    Tin*  ditferent  kindg  of  protfus  poe&ess  gas-prmiming  |iro]ie]] 
ties.    The  proUus^  according  to  Ilanwr,  appeam  in  different  forms,  accf»rtl- 
ing  to  the  chemical  react  inn  of  the  soil  upon  winch  it  grows.     On  »*id^^ 
gelatin  the  culture  coniiii^tfii  of  cocci  and  short  bacilli;  on  alkaline  gelaii^H 
it  growB  in  the  form  of  threads,  vilirios,  E^pirilli,  etc.     All  these  differt-n^^ 
forms  of  proteus  growing  in  dead  tissue  expo^-d  to  the  almo.«pln*rir  air  pro- 
duce 4ulphureted  hydrogen.    Hanser  cultivated  the  proteuii  from  ulceratitig 
carcinomas  and  bed-sores.     Chiari  reports  an  interesting  observation  cfin- 
ceniing  the  pRKluction  of  a  styptic  emphyi?ema  and  gangrene  cauHnl  bv  the 
haeillna  coli  communis.     The  patient   was  suffering  from  diabetes  and 
atheroma.     The  great  toe  wa»i  amputated  for  gangrene.     Gangrene  of  the 
fool  followed,  which  extended  above  the  ankle*     Ou^enhauer  amputate 
above  the  knee-joint,    (langrene  of  the  stump,  with  extenme  emphjTwn 
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gupervened,  and  the  patient  died  a  few  days  after  the  operation.    The  hacillus 
-     coli  communis  was  found  in  the  affected  tissues  and  the  blood,  and  was 
cultivated  in  agar-gelatin  and  grape-sugar.    The  gasogenic  properties  of  this 
microbe  were  well  shown  in  the  cultures.    All  attempts  to  produce  septic 
emphysema  in  animals  with  pure  cultures  failed,  as  the  animals  died  of  acute 
sepsis.    In  the  cases  of  progressive  gangrene  with  emphysema  examined 
Jwicteriologically  by  Rosenbach,  he  found  the  bacillus  saprogenes  foetidus. 
Emphysema  is  sometimes  so  marked  that  on  percussion  a  tympanitic  reso- 
nance is  elicited.    When  less  in  degree  its  presence  can  be  readily  recognized 
by  pressure,  which  causes  a  crackling,  crepitating  sound.     Hitzmann  and 
Lindenthal  describe  a  new  anaerobic  bacillus  which  they  isolated  in  four 
of  five  cases  of  gangrene  foudroyante.    It  is  a  large  bacillus  with  rounded 
ends,  staining  by  Gram's  method,  non-sporogenic,  non-capsulated,  and  im- 
motile.     It  produces  gas,  both  from  carbohydrates  and  proteids,  and  is 
pathogenic  for  guinea-pigs,  producing  the  same  lesions  as  in  man,  while 
rabbits  are  refractory  and  mice  frequently  so.     It  is  widely  distributed  in 
nature,  and  occurs  in  the  intestinal  canal.    One  of  the  gasogenic  microbes 
vhich  is  now  attracting  a  good  deal  of  attention  and  which  is  often  found 
in  emphysematous  inflammaton-  products  is  the  bacillus  aerogenes  capsu- 
latus  (Welch).     Muscatello  and  Gangati  claim  that  this  bacillus  is  without 
pathogenic  action  in  healthy  tissues,  but  that  it  produces  gaseous  gangrene 
when  it  comes  in  contact  with  tissues  of  reduced  vitality.    It  causes  death 
from  toxjemia,  and  post-mortem  it  spreads  throughout  the  body. 

(g)   Color. — If  gangrene  take  place  in  consequence  of  interrupted  arte- 
rial circulation,  the  part  at  first  presents  a  proternaturally  pale  appearance 
until  the  first  visible  evidences  of  the  actual  occurrence  of  gangrene  are  an- 
nounced by  a  livid  or  lead  color,  at  a  point  where  the  circulation  has  first 
Wn  completely  arrested.    The  lividity,  when  it  is  due  to  complete,  irrep- 
arable capillary  stasis,  is  not  affected  by  pressure.     Blisters  containing  a 
sanious  fluid  form  at  points  where  the  deeper  tissues  have  already  undergone 
necrosis.     As  soon  as  the  circulation  has  been  completely  arrested,  tissue- 
metamorphosis  is  at  once  suspended,  and  the  further  changes  arc  entirely 
0/  a  chemical  nature.     The  colored  corpuscles  of  the  blood  undergo  rapid 
disintegration;  the  coloring  material  is  dilfusod  through  the  dead  tissue  and 
into  the  interior  of  the  bullae.    The  black  color  of  gangrenous  tissue  is  pro- 
duced by  sulphuret  of  iron:    a  combination  of  sulpliureted  hydrogen  and 
haemoglobin. 

(h)  Condition  of  Tissues. — The  condition  of  the  dead  tissues  will  de- 
pend on  the  cause  of  the  necrosis.  In  dry  gangrene  they  become  firmer  by 
eva}K>ration  of  the  fluids.  In  moist  gangrene  they  imbibe  fluids  and  undergo 
maceration,  becoming  soft  and  friable.  In  moist  gangrene  a  fetid,  sanious 
fluid  escapes  from  the  dead  tissue.    .Vdipose  tissue  in  a  condition  of  gangrene 
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undergoes  ipeedy  disintegration,  and  free  globules  of  fat  ajt 
the  sanious  discharge.  Maceration  of  tissue  is  considered  by  Bavoih  ii  i 
most  important  condition  in  determining  the  presence  of  gangrene  in  cmai 
of  strangulated  hernia.  He  uialntaing  that  if  the  tissues  of  the  tnt^sttfiil 
wall  can  be  readily  separated  and  teased  asunder  with  a  dissecting  forceps 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  gangrene  has  occiirred.  This  maceration^  how- 
ever, takes  place  only  some  time  after  the  circulation  ha?  ceased,  nod  m 
entirely  absent  in  necrosis  of  bone^  cartilage^  and  tissues  well  supplied  with 
elastic  elements,  as  the  arteries.  In  determining  the  presence  of  gingretM 
in  strangulated  hernia,  where  any  doubt  as  to  its  presence  exists  in  the  mind 
of  the  operator,  it  is  much  better  to  liberate  the  atraugulated  loop^  draw  it 
forward;  and  irrigate  it  every  few  minutes  with  a  hot  solution  of  salt »  whidi 
will  stimulate  the  sluggish  circulation,  and  will  soon  furnish  rt^liable  proof 
of  the  actual  condition  of  the  vessels  and  the  tissues.  Mechanical  stitnul^ 
tion  of  the  intestinal  wall  is  also  a  valuable  diagnostic  measure^  as,  if  gan- 
grene has  occurred,  no  amount  of  irritation  will  excite  peristaltic  action^ 
while  with  the  restoration  of  the  impeded  circulation  the  muscular  fit 
will  respond  to  irritation- 

(i)  Odor* — Necrosed  tissue  does  not  emit  any  unpleasant  odor  m 
it  has  become  invaded  with  putrefactive  bacteria.  The  almost  unbear 
stench  which  attends  extensive  moist  gangrene  is  always  the  result  of  putfie- 
fat  live  changes.  Dry  gangrene  is  odorless.  In  acute  inflammatory  afF«?ction» 
of  the  lung,  where  a  communication  has  been  established  between  the  in- 
flammatory focus  and  the  bronchial  tubes,  the  presence  or  abaenoe  of  foetof 
is  of  great  diagnostic  value,  as  its  presence  speaks  in  favor  of  gangrene  and 
its  absence  indicates  an  abscess, 

(j)  Mummification.^By  this  term  we  mean  a  drying  up  of  a  gin» 
grenous  soft  part  from  the  loss  of  fluids  which  it  contains  by  evaporation. 
It  is  a  state  of  preservation  of  dead  tissue  while  still  attached  to  the  living 
body.  It  can  only  occur  if  the  dead  tissue  is  exposed  to  the  atmospheric 
air,  and  on  this  account  it  is  always  absent  in  necrosis  of  internal  organs. 
Mummification  can  only  take  place  where  putrefaction  is  absent,  and,  there- 
fore, is  most  frequently  met  with  where  gangrene  is  first  "limited,  and  in- 
creases gradually  by  an  aggravation  of  the  causes  which  produce  gradual 
diminution  of  the  arterial  blaod-supply,  as  in  cases  of  senile  gangrene. 

(k)  Line  of  Demarcation. — The  line  of  demarcation  is  the  line  where 
lie  farther  extension  of  gangrene  has  been  arrested  by  an  adequate  coUateml 
Circulation  and  a  wall  of  living  granulations.  Back  of  this  Hne  of  demarca- 
tionj  on  the  side  of  the  living  tissues,  there  is  to  be  found  an  hyper^mic 
fone,  which  precedes  and  attends  tlie  regenerative  process,  and  by  which  the 
farther  extension  of  the  gangrene  is  prevented.  In  septic  gangrene  the  line 
of  demarcation  marks  the  limits  of  the  area  of  infection,  while  in  aa^ptic 
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gangrene  it  indicates  the  point  where  the  Tascnlar  conditions  answer  the 
physiological  requirements  of  the  part. 

(1)  Elixnination  of  Oangrenons  Part. — Spontaneous  elimination  of  a 
gingrenous  part  is  of  frequent  occurrence.  The  necrotic  tissue  may  be  dis- 
poEed  of  in  a  spontaneous  cure  in  three  different  ways:  1.  Absorption  of 
detd  tissue.  2.  Separation  of  necrosed  part  by  granulation.  3.  Separation 
dthe  sphacelus  or  sequestrum  by  suppuration.  A  limited  quantity  of 
necrosed  aseptic  tissue  can  be  completely  removed  by  absorption  in  the  same 
manner  as  absorbable  aseptic  substances  are  removed  when  implanted  in  the 
tissaes.  This  is  the  most  desirable  termination  of  gangrene^  and  takes  place 
frequently  in  cell-necrosis  of  the  internal  organs.  Such  a  disposal  of  aseptic 
necrosed  tissue  is  also  possible  on  the  surface  of  the  skin  when  the  area  does 
not  exceed  a  square  inch^  and  an  aseptic  condition  is  secured  throughout. 
The  capacity  of  the  tissues  to  remove  aseptic  necrosed  tissue  is  limited^  and 
when  the  quantity  of  tissue  surpasses  this  capacity  the  dead  part  is  consid- 
erably diminished  in  size,  and  the  balance  is  detached  by  the  granulations 
which  form  at  the  line  of  demarcation,  and  is  finally  eliminated  spontane- 
ously or  by  operation.  Repair  after  this  manner  of  elimination  is  rapid  and 
satisfactory.  If  infection  with  pus-microbes  has  taken  place  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  lesion  which  has  caused  the  necrosis,  or,  later,  at  the  line  of 
demarcation,  separation  of  the  slough  takes  place  by  means  of  a  suppurative 
inflammation.  In  such  eases  the  dead  part  is  not  diminished  in  size,  and  the 
healing,  after  its  elimination,  takes  place  more  slowly,  and  the  result,  as  a 
rule,  is  less  satisfactory.  Separation  takes  place  very  slowly  in  necrosis  of 
bones,  intermuscular  connective  tissue,  and  tendons,  requiring  often  weeks 
and  months  before  the  dead  tissue  can  be  removed. 

(m)  Liquefaction  of  Necrosed  Tissue. — In  internal  necrosis  where  no 
putrefaction  or  suppuration  takes  place,  and  the  amount  of  necrosed  tissue 
eiceods  the  absorptive  capacity  of  the  surrounding  tissues,  liquefaction  takes 
place,  and  months  and  years  later  the  seat  of  necrosis  is  occupied  by  what 
appears,  and  has  often  been  falsely  described,  as  a  cyst.  This  method  of  dis- 
posing of  the  dead  tissue  is  observed  most  frequently  in  organs  scantily  sup- 
plied with  connective  tissue,  as  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  and  in  adipose 
tiggue. 

(n)  Encapsulation. — A  limited  area  of  aseptic  necrosed  tissue,  not 
amenable  to  absorption,  is  often  rendered  harmless  by  encapsulation.  The 
surrounding  living  tissue  throws  out  a  wall  of  granulation-tissue  which  is 
converted  into  connective  tissue,  forming  a  capsule  around  the  dead  tissue. 
This  method  of  disposal  of  dead  tissues  frequently  occurs  in  the  internal 
organs.  A  sequestrum  occasionally  becomes  encapsulated  after  the  interior 
of  an  involucrum  has  been  rendered  spontaneously,  or  by  treatment,  aseptic. 
(o)   General  Symptoms. — These  will  have  reference  to  the  loss  of  func- 
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tion  caused  by  cell-necrosis  in  internal  organs  and  sepsis  in  external  necrosis. 
Function  will  be  affected  according  to  the  location  and  extent  of  cell-ne- 
crosis. If  cell-necrosis  is  of  mycotic  origin  and  general,  it  frequently  l)e- 
comes  a  direct  cause  of  death.  If  it  is  limited  to  a  single  organ,  the  symptoms 
will  point  to  it  as  the  seat  of  the  disease.  Limited  areas  of  cell-necrosis,  in 
most  of  the  organs,  may  give  rise  to  ill-defined  or  no  symptoms  whatever, 
and  are  then  completely  beyond  the  grasp  of  a  correct  diagnosis.  The  most 
important  general  symptoms  of  gangrene  arise  from  the  introduction  into 
the  general  circulation  from  the  gangrenous  part  of  soluble  toxic  substances. 
As  this  subject  will  be  treated  of  more  extensively  in  the  chapter  on  "Sep- 
ticaemia," it  will  suffice  here  to  make  the  broad,  but  correct,  statement  that 
septicaemia  complicates  gangrene  only  when  the  dead  tissues  are  infected 
with  pus-microbes  or  putrefactive  bacteria.  Dry  gangrene  is,  therefore,  not 
attended  by  any  danger  of  septic  intoxication;  while  patients  suffering  from 
moist  gangrene  with  putrefaction  die,  as  a  rule,  not  from  the  loss  of  tissue 
from  gangrene,  but  from  sepsis  incident  to  the  gangrene.  Sepsis  in  gan- 
grene is  usually  of  that  variety  which  arises  from  the  introduction  into  the 
circulation  of  preformed  toxins,  the  symptoms  subsiding  with  the  removal 
of  the  cause,  with  the  exce])tion  of  those  cases  of  progressive  sepsis  caused  by 
infection  with  pu?s-microl)es. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 
Nbcbosis  (carUinued). 

PATHOLOGICAL  AKD  CLINICAL  VARIETIES  OF  NECB08I8. 

The  piithological  and  clinical  classification  of  necrosis  is  based  upon 
iti  etusesy  location,  extent,  and  the  age  of  the  patient.  The  causes  of 
Bccrofis  have  already  been  considered,  and  it  has  been  shown  that  it  results 
either  from  arrest  of  the  circidation  from  purely  mechanical  causes  or  from 
the  action  upon  the  tissues  of  toxic,  chemical,  or  thermal  influences  which 
dertroy  the  protoplasm  of  the  cells  directly.  The  location  of  the  necrosis 
ii  important  to  remember,  as  when  it  occurs  in  organs  inaccessible  to  sapro- 
phjtiG  microorganisms  putrefaction  never  takes  place;  on  the  other  hand, 
oecrosis  in  parts  accessible  to  atmospheric  air  is  prone  to  be  followed  by 
imtre&iction,  with  all  the  dangers  which  attach  themselves  to  this  condition. 
The  extent  of  the  gangrene  has  an  important  bearing  on  the  prognosis,  as, 
when  the  causes  are  such  as  to  determine  a  circumscribed  form  of  the  dis- 
eise,  life  is  not  in  danger,  while  the  progressive  form,  with  few  exceptions, 
ends  in  death,  in  spite  even  of  the  most  heroic  treatment.  The  age  of  the 
pitient  often  determines  the  form  of  gangrene,  as,  for  instance,  senile  gan- 
grene is  a  disease  of  the  aged,  while  noma,  almost  without  exception,  attacks 
only  children.  The  simplest  and  an  exc?eedingly  common  form  of  necrosis 
«  what  has  been  described  by  Weigert  as 

Coagulation-necrosis. — This  is  essentially  a  cell-necrosis.  It  is  called 
coa^lation-necrosis  because  the  tissues  present  the  appearance  of  coagulated 
albumen,  and  also  on  account  of  the  process  resembling  coagulation  of  the 
blood.  Coagulation-necrosis  is  probably  identical  with,  or,  at  any  rate, 
nearly  allied  to,  the  hyaline  degeneration  of  Recklinghausen  and  fibrinous 
degeneration  of  E.  Wagner. 

The  chemical  process  which  results  in  coagulation-necrosis  is  as  yet 
imperfectly  understood.  Weigert,  who  was  the  first  to  describe  this  form 
of  necrosis,  maintains  that  the  cell-protoplasm  and,  perhaps,  all  albumen- 
containing  substances  are  converted  by  it  into  a  substance  resembling  fibrin. 
Macroscopically,  tissues  which  have  undergone  this  form  of  necrosis  present 
a  yellowish  or  whitish  appearance,  and  are  of  variable  consistence.  Under 
the  microscope  the  cells  either  apj>ear  unchanged  in  form  or  their  place  is 
occupied  by  thread-like  fragments  and  granular  material.  Weigert  lays  down 
as  the  earliest  change  witnessed  in  a  cell  undergoing  coagulation-necrosis 
disappearance  of  the  nucleus,  which  is  the  case  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours 
after  the  process  commenced.     Fibrin  is  a  product  of  coagulation-necrosis 
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of  the  blood,  AccordiBg  to  Alexander  Schmidt^  dtirijig  tht  coagiilatioii 
blood  the  colorless  corpuscles  disappear;  the  product  of  their  destmctioii 
fibriB-ferment  and  fib rino plastic  materia],  which,  with  the  fibrinogen  of  tl 
plasma,  form  fibrin.  Isolated  cells  destroyed  by  eoagulatii»n-necroei£  ei— i 
foliate,  and  are  tmnsfonned  into  a  homogeneous  granular  suli^tance,  whidiu^ 
according  to  circumstanccB,  is  removed  by  absorption  or  becomes  cncapsu^ 
lated.  Cell-necrosis  en  niusse  is  often  followed  by  calcification,  and  on  $nr — * 
faces  by  ulceration.  The  transformation  of  a  tubercular  product  into 
cheesy  msm  is  the  result  of  coagulation-necrosis.  As  eeaexitial  condttt< 
for  coagulation-necrosis  to  occur  Weigert  enumerates:  !•  Dealli  of 
cells.  2.  Presence  of  plasma-fluids.  3.  Tissues  muat  contain  coagulabl* 
substances.  An  entire  organ  may  be  destroyed  by  coagwlntion-: 
Pale  infarcts  after  embolism  are  products  of  this  change.  The  acM!AUii^fl 
fibrin  wedges,  which  were  formerly  regarded  as  decolorized  blood-elol^^ 
consist  of  such  tissues.  At  first  the  cells  are  normal  in  outline  an^^ 
appearance;  later,  the  nuclei  disappear  and  the  cells  break  up  into  granti^  | 
lar  naisses.  In  the  internal  organs  coagulation-necroe^is  is  moet  fre- 
quently met  with  in  the  kidneys,  spleen,  typhoid  deposit*,  tubtfcidtr' 
lesions,  the  vicinity  of  mycotic  foci,  and  in  atheroma  of  the  blood-ve»tI& 
In  the  parenchyma  of  organs  it  attacks  the  epithelial  cells,  while  the 
connective  tissue  remains  intact.  On  mucous  surfaces  it  is  repreflented  by 
the  diphtheritic  and  croupous  exudations,  Whih  ths  i^fmical  praemgu  wkkk 
take  plac€  in  coagulaiion^nticrmis  mnnot  as  yet  be  sxplainsd  saiufa^i&riltf^  ihim 
mn  bt  no  dmiht  ihat  this  form  of  netTtms  is  niarhj  alwafjs,  if  not  alwa^M^  nf 
mticotic  origin,  and  it  mud  be  regardtd  prarticaliy  in  ihf  litjht  nf  a  baeierial 
necrosis.  Klebs  describes  the  same  condition  as  kar^Qly^is^  kurttorhexin^  and 
vacuQlaf  degeneration.  He  claims  that  early  disappearance  of  the  nucleus  U 
not  an  essential,  but  an  accidental,  condition.  In  a  case  of  pseudadiphtherta 
Klebs  found  the  bacilli  between  cells  devoid  of  nuclei,  and  only  in  the 
centre  of  the  necrotic  patch  did  he  find  bacilli  wnthin  the  cells:  from  this 
he  concluded  that  karyolysie  is  due  to  the  action  of  cbemicnl  products  of 
the  bacilli.  In  the  second  group  of  mycotic  necroses  the  process  differs  as 
in  typhus.  Here  the  necrotic  centre,  which  contains  no  cells,  is  surrounded 
by  a  zone,  in  which  both  cells  and  nuclei  are  also  absent,  Imt  which  containf 
a  large  number  of  chromatin  bodies,  lying  free  in  the  tissues.  As  theft 
bodies  are  found  in  a  location  where  the  cells  and  nuclei  have  been  dcstroye<i, 
it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  they  represent  remnants  of  these  structures. 
According  to  Wolmkom  and  Graessle^  these  bodies  are  liberated  by  nipturt? 
of  the  nuclear  envelope.  This  method  of  cell-dcstructi<in  is  called  kanfo- 
rh$jU$,  A  third  form  of  cell-necrosis  is  vafiwiar  drf^eneration ,  in  which  the 
change  is  initiated  in  the  protoplasm  itj^elf.  This  must  not  be  mistaken  for 
cell-cpdema.     In  vacuolar  degeneration  the  protoplasm  luiiturra,  md  the 
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nuclei  of  epithelial  cells,  which  line  a  hollow  viscus,  are  liberated,  as  Lang- 
haiis  observed  in  this  form  of  cell-necrosis  in  the  kidney.  The  cell  ruptures 
on  account  of  increased  intracellular  pressure,  and  the  process  well  deserves 
the  name  plasnup-rhexis.  This  form  of  cell-destruction  was  formerly  consid- 
ered a  post-mortem  change.  For  the  sake  of  simplicity  it  is  advisable  to  sub- 
stitute for  the  different  forms  of  cell-necrosis  described  by  Klebs  the  gen- 
eral term,  coagulation-necrosis,  devised  by  Weigert. 

Heorobiosis. — This  is  a  term  applied  by  Virchow  to  the  spontaneous 
wearing  out  of  living  parts.  Death  of  isolated  cells  is  a  physiological  process 
as  long  as  they  are  replaced  by  new  cells  of  the  same  tissue  type.  Necro- 
biosis occurring  on  a  more  extensive  scale  is  a  pathological  condition,  and 
isetiologically  identical  with  coagulation-necrosis.  The  term  can  be  used  to 
signify  circumscribed  cell-necrosis  without  reference  to  its  etiology  or  mi- 
nute morbid  anatomy. 

Progressive  Gangrene. — This  form  of  gangrene  is  always  of  bacterial 
origin.  The  microbe  most  frequently  found  in  the  tissues  is  the  streptococ- 
cus pyogenes.  It  occurs  most  frequently  after  wounds  which  open  up  a  large 
surface  of  loose  connective  tissue,  as  in  compound  fractures,  compound  dis- 
locations, excision  of  the  breast,  with  removal  of  axillary  glands  and  extirpa- 
tion of  large,  fatty  tumors.  The  streptococcus  pyogenes  invades  the  con- 
nective-tissue spaces  rapidly,  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  diffusion  of  the 
streptococcus  through  the  lymphatic  vessels.  Much  of  the  connective-tissue 
necrosis  results  from  the  direct  action  of  the  pus-microbes  and  their  toxins 
on  the  cells.  The  necrosis  of  the  skin  is  no  indication  of  the  extent  of  the 
disease  in  the  deeper  tissues.  The  infection  is  initiated  by  a  chill,  and  the 
fever  which  follows  resembles  severe  sepsis  from  other  causes.  If  infection 
occur  during  the  operation,  or  at  the  time  of  accident,  the  first  symptoms 
may  be  looked  for  within  forty-eight  to  seventy-two  hours.  If  suppuration 
has  occurred  it  is  diminished  with  the  appearance  of  septic  infection,  and 
the  discharge  becomes  thinner  and  sanious.  Lymphangitis  frequently  ac- 
companies the  deep-seated  phlegmonous  inflammation.  Gangrene  appears 
in  the  tissues  first  affected,  and  spreads  rapidly  along  the  connective  tissue. 
Xot  only  the  gangrene  is  progressive,  but  also  the  attending  septicaemia. 
The  larger  the  area  of  necrosis,  the  more  extensive  the  field  for  the  growth 
of  pus-microbes  and  putrefactive  bacteria.  Progressive  gangrene  is  an  ex- 
ceedingly dangerous  form  of  infection,  and  unless  treated  by  heroic  meas- 
ures at  an  early  stage  is  sure  to  lead  to  a  speedy  fatal  termination. 

Progressive  Gangrene,  with  Emphysema. — Etiologically  this  form  of 
gangrene  is  identical  with  the  preceding  plus  secondary  infection  with  ga- 
sngenic  bacteria.  The  necrosed  tissue  answers  the  purpose  of  a  nutrient  me- 
dium for  saprophytic  microorganisms,  which  not  only  generate  gas  which  is 
diffused  through  the  dead  tissues,  but  the  soluble  toxic  substances  which  they 
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elaborate  in  the  necrotic  area  are  absorbed  into  the  eireuUtion;  An  occtir- 
rence  which  givet*  rise  to  toxemia,    EmphyBema  almost  alwaya  ^xten<!j»  far 

beyontl  tht?  limits  of  the  visible  gangrene,  but  its  presence  it^  a  i^nre  indiei- 
turn  nf  (he  extent  of  the  infection  in  tht*  ileep-si^ated  ti^nei*.  Progrcmvt 
gangrene,  witli  Lniphy^euia,  h  the  most  fatal  form  of  gangrene,  and  only  ib 
exceptional  eat^es  will  the  ignrgeon  sneceed  in  warding  off  a  certain  fatal  ler- 
mination  by  early  operative  interference.  In  both  kinds  of  ppignps^ive  gin* 
grene  the  part  is  swollen,  u?dematous,  the  ekin  pressenting  fir^t  a  lii'id,  bluish 
color,  which  afterward  E?hades  into  a  greeni&h  or  reddish-black  hue,  Bul]je» 
containing  a  reddish  sernm^  form  at  points  wlicrc  the  gangrene  is  gpreiid* 
ing.  Besides  sulphnreted  hydrogen,  butyric  and  valerianic  actdfi^  ammonia* 
^nlphnr,  etc.,  are  some  of  the  many  ehemical  prod  net  t^  of  pnt  refaction.  The 
rapidity  with  which  progressive  gangrene,  with  and  without  emphysemi^ 
spreads  has  led  the  French  anthora  to  apply  to  it  the  term  (fmtgrme  foud^rof- 

Moist  Gangrene. — Progressive  gangrene  i§  n^eeeaarily  a  moist  gangrcDe, 
as  l>acteria  cannot  germinate  wit  Hon  t  moisture.  All  forme  of  mycotic  gan- 
grene are  forms  of  moist  gangrene.  All  necroses  in  the  interior  (jf  tht*  ^KKly 
belong  to  this  variety.  The  moisture  of  the  dead  tissue  is  due  to  itnbibitioD 
of  the  a'deina-fluid,  imd  consequently  moist  gangrt^ne  \»  apt  to  follow  va*- 
cidar  conditions  in  which  there  h  &ome  impeilinient  to  the  return  of  venouf 
blood,  as  in  eases  of  olistruetion  in  a  large  artery,  and  more  especially  when 
a  large  vein  has  liecome  obliterated  by  a  thrombus.  Moist  gangrene  is  at- 
tended by  all  the  dangers  incident  to  putrefaction.  In  this  form  of  gan* 
grtne  the  line  of  demarcation  is  the  seat  of  suppurative  inflammation. 

Dry  Gangrene. — In  t!ry  gangrene  the  dead  ti^ue  undergoe'^  inunimtfltra- 
tion,  and  on  this  account  the  soil  is  unfitted  for  the  germination  of  juitre- 
fttctive  bacteria*  Dry  gangrene  is  usually  the  result  of  a  trauma,  the  anion 
of  a  chemical  substance,  or  it  follows  a  gradually-diminishing  hlood*§upply. 
In  senile  gangrene  it  follows  in  consequence  of  a  gradual  diminution  of 
hloml'snpply,  owing  to  atheromatous  degeneration  of  the  arteries,  while  ihe 
return  of  venous  blood  remains  unimpaired.  Hry  gangrene  is  often  an  aw^p- 
tic  gangrene.  If  no  infection  take  place  with  pns-microl>es,  the  line  of  de- 
man^ation  \^  fonned  by  granulation-tiMue,  and  the  gangrenous*  part,  if  § rnall^ 
is  absorbed,  or  if  this  is  impossible  on  account  of  its  sis:e  it  is  separated  by 
the  granulations.  If  suppuration  take  place  this  occurs  at  the  jnnctioti  nf 
the  dea<l  with  the  living  tissues.  Dry  gangrene  is  usually  not  attended  hy 
any  general  *iymptoms,  and  alt  attempts  to  remove  the  dead  tissuie  should  \w 
postponed  until  the  line  of  demarcation  has  formed. 

Senile  Gan^enc. — ^This  is  the  gangrene  of  the  aged,  or,  rather,  it  is  the 
gangrene  which  is  caused  by  atheromatous  degeneration  of  the  arteriei* 
Senile  marasmus,  in  the  form  of  atheromatons  degenerHtion  of  the  arteriea. 
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venoufi  eirculation.  If  infection  in  the  vicinity  of  the  necroBed  tisane  with 
pii6-mierobee  take  place,  a  suppurative  inflammation  may  follow  senile  gan- 
grene, which  will  give  rise  to  a  progTessive  and  rapidly-fatai  form  of  the  dis- 
ease. In  the  dry  form  of  senile  gangrene  the  tissues  mnmrnify^  are  firm, 
and  perfectly  black  in  color-  In  the  moist  variety  the  parts  present  the  same 
appearances  as  in  progressive  gangrene.  If  a  line  of  demarcation  form,  the 
separation  of  the  dead  from  the  living  tissues  requires  an  nnusually  long 
timCj  as  the  circulation  is  enfeebled  to  such  an,  extent  that  tissne^prolifera- 
tion  takos  place  very  slowly. 

Diabetic  Gangrene. — It  is  a  well-known  clinical  fact  that  persons  suf- 
fering from  diabeteij?  are  very  prone  to  be  attacked  by  gangrene.  The  reasons 
for  this  are  as  yet  unknown.  Gangrene  occurring  from  trivial  causes  in  per- 
sona presenting  the  appearances  of  nsnal  health,  and  in  whom  no  evidences 
of  atheromatous  degeneration  of  the  arteries  can  be  detected^  should  awaken 
the  suspicion  of  the  existence  of  diabetes,  and  no  time  should  be  lost  in 
making  a  careful  examination  of  the  urine,  A  strictly  antidiabetic  diet  has 
often  resulted  in  arresting  further  extension  of  the  gangrene*  Konig  has 
found  that  after  amputation  for  gangrene  in  diabetics  the  quantity  of  sugar 
in  the  urine  is  diminished. 

Decubitus.— Oart^ra*^  a  per  decuhitum  literally  means  gangrene  from 
pressure.  It  occurs  in  consequence  of  pressure  from  splints^  bandages,  and 
the  prolonged  recumbent  position  in  bed,  especially  in  persons  suffering  from 
fracture  of  the  spine,  or  acute  infectious  diseases  attended  by  great  impair- 
ment of  the  circulation.  Pressure  without  infection  is  productive  of  dry 
aseptic  gangrene,  but  usually  gangrene  from  this  source  is  complicated  by 
infection  with  pyogenic  or  putrefactive  bacteria,  or  both.  If  gangrene  from 
pressure  is  inevitable,  it  is  apparent  that  its  occurrence  should  be  met  by 
timely  precautions  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  accidental  infection.  Gan- 
grene from  splint  pressure  can  be  prevented  by  interposing  between  the 
splint  and  bony  prominences  a  thick  cushion  of  salicylated  cotton.  Bed- 
sores should  be  prevented  by  changing  the  position  of  patient  frequently  and 
protecting  the  parts  most  exposed  to  the  ill  effects  of  pressure  with  fenes- 
trated rubber  cushions,  by  enforcing  absolute  cleanliness,  and  by  keeping  the 
skin  in  a  healthy  condition  by  applications  of  spirituous  lotions.  Both  in 
gauffrcttm  per  de4*iihitum  and  senile  gangrene  the  necrosis  is  caused  by  im- 
pairment or  complete  suspension  of  the  capillary  circulation. 

Koma. — Noma,  catwer  aqnaiieus^  is  characterized  by  rapid,  gangrenous 
destruction  of  the  cheek,  which  usually  commences  some  distance  from  the 
lips.  This  disease  is  exceedingly  rare  in  this  country,  but  quite  prevalent  in 
the  large  cities  of  Europe,  It  attacks  exclusively  children,  occurring  most 
frequently  between  the  ages  of  3  and  8  years.  Healthy  children  seldom  suffer 
from  this  disease;  it  either  appears  in  badly-nourished,  cachectic  subjects 
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or  it  occnn  as  a  complication  of  some  of  the  eruptive  feyers  or  typhus.  In 
reference  to  the  etiology  of  noma^  little  is  known.  The  almost  constant  oc- 
eonence  of  the  disease  in  a  distinct  part  of  the  cheek  and  its  limitation  to 
one  ride  of  the  face  would  indicate  that  it  might  be  the  result  of  some  nerr- 
oQfl  disturbance.  It  is,  however^  more  probable  that  it  is  a  form  of  mycotic 
necrosis.  A  few  obserrations  on  the  bacterial  origin  of  noma  have  been 
mide.  lingard  found  in  the  tissues  a  long  bacillus^  which  he  believed  was 
the  cause  of  the  disease.  In  gangrenous  stomatitis  in  the  calf^  which  affects 
this  animal  at  particular  seasons  of  the  year^  he  found  bacilli  which  are  very 
flmilar  in  appearance  to  those  present  in  noma  in  man.  On  cultivation  they 
preient  characters  which  render  them  easily  distinguishable  from  other  bac- 
teria, and  on  inoculation  of  these  microorganisms  into  the  calf  a  gangrenous 
stomatitis  is  again  produced. 

Bankers  investigations  on  noma  led  to  the  following  conclusions:  Dif- 
ferent forms  of  gangrene  resulting  from  noma  can  unquestionably  occur 
ipontaneously  in  children  who  have  a  tendency  to  disease  of  this  character;, 
that  isy  without  infection  from  contact.  The  frequent  occurrence  of  noma 
in  public  institutions^  and  the  apparent  preference  of  the  disease  for  local- 
iation  upon  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  different  openings  of  the  body, 
nggest  that  the  origin  of  it  may  be  referred  to  the  invasion  from  without 
of  microoTganisms.  In  the  zone  of  tissue  contiguous  to  that  which  has  un- 
dergone necrosis  may  be  found  cocci  which  in  number  appear  like  a  pure 
culture.  At  the  periphery  of  the  necrotic  zone  which  has  been  invaded  by 
cocci  the  connective  tissue  is  found  in  a  state  of  active  proliferation.  The 
entire  condition  is  suggestive  of  the  tissue-necrosis  in  field-mice,  which  is 
caused  by  a  chain  coccus,  described  by  Koch.  Up  to  the  present  time  the 
specific  nature  of  the  cocci  which  Ranke  found  in  noma  tissues  has  not  been 
shown.  Schimmelbusch  has  examined  one  case  for  bacteria,  and  found  ba- 
cilli, often  in  pairs  and  sometimes  in  long  filaments,  growing  along  the 
boundary-line  of  the  living  tissues.  The  bacillus  grew  upon  gelatin  without 
liquefying  it,  and  pure  cultures  injected  into  rabbits  caused  abscesses.  Un- 
doubtedly, further  bacteriological  research  will  prove  that  noma  is  a  my- 
cotic necrosis,  and  that  the  dead  tissue,  like  in  other  forms  of  necrosis,  is  sub- 
sequently invaded  with  putrefactive  bacilli.  The  disease  commences  as  a 
circumscribed  livid  spot  upon  the  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
mouth,  and  a  corresponding  portion  of  the  cheek  in  its  entirety  is  indurated. 
Soon  the  color  of  the  affected  mucous  membrane  becomes  darker,  and  the 
skin,  which  at  first  presented  a  dusky  appearance,  is  turned  nearly  black, 
and  the  epidermis  is  elevated  in  a  blister,  which  afterward  is  turned  into  a 
black  eschar.  With  the  separation  of  the  gangrenous  part  an  opening  in  the 
cheek  is  left  without  any  sign  of  a  line  of  demarcation.  The  gangrene 
spreads  in  all  directions,  and,  if  not  arrested  spontaneously  or  by  the  use  of 
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energetic  measurea,  often  destroys  tho  entire  cheek.  The  diseas-e  it  not  lim* 
ited  to  the  soft  tissnesj  but  attacks  the  maxillary  honeys,  often  canning  ex* 
tensive  neerosis  and  lo£s  of  teeth.  The  gangrene  seldom  extends  beyond  iht 
median  line  in  the  lips*  and  the  tongue  itgually  remains  free.  In  the  mijor- 
itv  of  cages  the  disease  is  fatal.  Death  is  preceded  by  symptoma  of  intenae 
aepaie,  with  secondary  septic  inflammation  of  some  of  the  internfll  orgini, 
dipeeially  the  intestines  and  Inngs.  In  some  eases  a  gangrenous  afTectioQ  of 
the  genital  organs  occurs,  which  in  every  respect  resembles  the  affection  of 
the  cheek:  In  ease  recovery  takes  place,  the  defect  caused  by  the  necrosis  ha> 
to  bt»  restored  by  a  j)lastic  operation. 

Hospital  Q^ngrtnt.~Gangr(Fna  nogoc&mialiBf  ulceraiivi-woMnd  diph- 
therifiSf  only  occurs  as  an  infection  of  wounds,  and^  as  the  name  bospitil 
gan^^rene  indicates,  h  seldom  met  with  outside  of  large  nnsanitarv  hospitaK 
Before  wounds  were  treated  antiseptically,  it  occurred  as  a  frtHjiK'nt  compli- 
cation after  operations  or  open  injuries  in  most  of  the  European  hospitals. 
It  waa  prevalent  among  the  wounded  dnrinir  the  Civil  War.  Thanks  to  tht 
labors  of  Lister  and  his  followers^  it  has  now  disappeared  almost  cofOplettly 
among  civilized  nations.  The  simple  fact  that  this  dreadful  disease  has  been 
almost  completeiv  expunged  from  the  oldest  and  most  infectetl  hospitals  by 
the  aseptic  treatment  of  wounds  furnishes  conclusive  proof  of  iu  mycotie 
origin.  Unfortunately^  practical  bacteriology  was  bom  too  late  to  take  td- 
Tantage  of  the  numerous  opportunities  to  study  the  etiology  of  this  form  of 
wound  infection.  A  feature  of  this  disease  of  unusual  bacterioh>gical  in- 
terest is  the  fact  that  it  attacks  not  only  recent  wotmds,  but  also  wounds 
covered  by  healthy  granulations.  A  healthy  granulating  surface  u  consid* 
ered  m  a  good,  if  not  an  absolute,  protection  against  the  ordinary  pathogenic 
bacteria  which  infest  wounds,  but  the  microbe  of  hospital  gangrene  mani- 
fests no  such  discretion.  Whether  hospital  gangrene  is  due  to  a  spci^iEc 
pathogenic  microbe  or  to  exceptional  pathogenic  power  acquired  by  &ome 
one  of  the  common  bacteria  which  infest  suppurating  wounds  is  not  known. 
The  latter  view  is  entertained  by  Sternberg.  H,  Vincent  describes  a  bacilluf 
which  he  claims  is  the  specific  cause  of  this  disease.  He  discovered  it  in  th« 
membranoua  deposit  on  the  itlccrating  surface.  The  organism  is  not 
found  in  the  blood  nor  could  it  bo  eultivatcd  on  any  of  the  u^ual  nutrient 
media.  Inoculations  in  the  lower  animals  failed  to  reproduce  the  difeaic; 
heneo  he  is  inclined  to  believe  that  ita  pathogenic  action  is  conHned 
to  man.  The  flr^t  evidence  of  the  appearance  of  hospital  gangrene  is  the 
formation  of  a  yellowish^  puttaceons  mass  upon  the  surface  of  a  recent  wound 
or  upon  a  gninulat»ng  surface,  This  mass  can  be  readily  wiped  away,  with 
the  exception  of  the  lowest  layers,  which  are  firmly  attached  to  the  surface. 
The  skin  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  this  deposit  becomes  red  and  inflamed, 
and  is  soon  displaced  by  the  same  material.    The  original  wound  assumes  a 
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jdlowiflh-gny  appearance,  and  la  rapidly  enlarged  by  the  extension  of  the 
destmctiTe  proceiB.  Within  three  days  to  a  week  the  wound  is  enlarged  to 
double  its  original  size.  In  this,  the  pulpotu,  form  of  the  disease  extension 
towird  the  depth  of  the  wound  is  slow,  as  fascia  and  muscles  offer  consid- 
enbie  resistance  to  its  progress  in  this  direction.  In  the  ulcerative  form  of 
hoqntal  gangrene  the  wound  or  granulation  surface  becomes  the  seat  of  an 
jehoicns  discharge,  and  the  tissues  undergo  rapid  destruction  by  molecular 
disintegration.  The  ulcerative  form  of  hospital  gangrene  makes  more  rapid 
pn^giess  than  the  pulpous.  Although  these  two  forms  occur  as  distinct 
affections  throughout,  combinations  of  the  two  have  been  observed.  Hos- 
]Btil  gangrene,  in  preference,  attacks  small  wounds,  as  punctures,  the  bites 
of  leeches,  abrasions,  blistered  surfaces,  etc.  Many  authors  have  been  in- 
elined  to  believe  that  diphtheritic  inflammation  of  a  wound  and  hospital 
gingrene  are  identical,  but,  so  far,  no  po>sitive  proof  of  such  identity  has  been 
fnmished.  The  clinical  course  of  both  of  these  processes  is  nearly  the  same, 
but  etiologically  and  pathologically  the  differences  are  apparent.  Heine 
diim^  that  he  observed  hospital  gangrene  where  the  wounds  were  infected 
with  vims  from  patients  suffering  from  genuine  diphtheria,  and  again  he 
mw  genuine  diphtheritic  lesions  of  mucous  membranes  in  patients  who  were 
exposed  to  the  contagium  of  hospital  gangrene.  The  general  symptoms  in 
the  beginning  of  an  attack  of  hospital  gangrene  are  not  severe.  The  patient 
complains  of  a  loss  of  appetite  and  a  general  feeling  of  malaise.  In  old  per- 
sons, children,  and  debilitated  subjects,  it  may  prove  fatal  without  the  oe- 
cnrrence  of  special  complications.  One  of  the  great  dangers  which  attend 
hospital  gangrene,  especially  the  ulcerative  form,  is  secondary  haBmorrhage. 
During  the  pulpy  degeneration  or  molecular  disintegration  of  the  tissues 
▼eBselfi  are  implicated,  and  a  sudden  haBmorrhage  from  a  large  vessel  fre- 
quently leads  to  a  rapidly-fatal  termination.  The  large  vessels  show  an 
unusual  resistance  to  the  destructive  effect  of  hospital  gangrene,  but  not  in- 
frequently they  give  way,  especially  if  the  disease  attack  a  stump  after  am- 
putation. Septic  intoxication  is  never  so  well  marked  in  hospital  gangrene 
u  in  diphtheritic  affections  of  mucous  membranes.  Billroth  believes  that 
hospital  gangrene  is  caused  by  a  specific  microorganism  which  is  only  repro- 
duced under  certain  atmospheric  conditions;  hence  the  appearance  of  the 
disease  formerly  in  an  epidemic  form.  Clinical  observations  leave  no  doubt 
that  the  disease  is  carried  from  one  patient  to  another  by  means  of  sponges, 
instruments,  hands,  etc. 

Perforating  IHcer  of  Stomach  and  Duodenum. — These  ulcers  follow  cir- 
cumscribed necrosis  of  the  wall  of  the  stomach  or  duodenum,  caused  by  a 
diminished  arterial  blood-supply  of  a  limited  vascular  district.  That  these 
ulcers  are  of  vascular  origin  is  shown  by  their  shape  and  direct  relation  to 
an  artery.     The  defect  is  in  the  form  of  a  cone,  the  base  being  directed 
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toward  the  himen  of  the  viscug,  and  the  apex  correspoinU  svi  Hi  u  -rn  . !  I  m , n 
which  must  have  beeu  partially  or  completc4y  obstructed  Infur*  i\i*  ij-^  r  .-j- 
oceiirred.  These  uleers  are  sometimes  multiple,  and  in  the  gtomaeh  ihcjf 
are  found  in  preference  along  the  lesser  curvature,  Afler  iiiterrtiptioti  of 
the  arterial  circulation  the  wedge-shaped,  ischa?miCy  necroeed  portion  is  re* 
moved  by  the  action  of  the  gastric  juice^  and  the  ulcer  is  made.  Aa  per- 
forating ulcer  of  the  stomach  or  duodenum  never  occurs  in  caiea  ol  idc€n- 
tive  endoearditii,  but  selects  in  preference  young  females,  the  causes  of  ?»- 
cular  obstruction  must  be  of  a  local  nature*  The  sphacelus  shows  molecular 
decay,  but  no  trace  of  inflammation.  Perf orating  ulcers  of  the  stomach  and 
intestines  are  of  interest  to  the  surgeon^  because  in  case  of  perforation  their 
treatment  has  been  brought  within  the  legitimate  sphere  of  successful  ab- 
dominal surgery.  The  more  frequent  occurrence  of  perforation  is  prevented 
by  circumscribed  plastic  peritonitis,  which  seals  the  defect  or  cstnbli^liea  an 
adhesion  between  the  affected  portion  of  the  organ  and  some  adjacent  iur- 
face. 

Perforating  Ulcer  of  Foot*^ — Thia  nker  follows  a  localized  necrosis  of 
the  foot,  which  is  supposed  to  be,  in  part,  at  least,  the  consequence  of 
Tasomotor  disturbances,  to  which  arc  added  impediments  to  the  circulation 
and  frequently  infection  with  pathogenic  mieroorganisms.  This  ulcer  ii 
remarkable  for  the  regularity  of  its  outline,  looking  m  though  a  piece  had 
been  cut  out  with  a  punch.  The  defect  corresponds  to  the  shape  of  the  de- 
tached necrosed  tissue.  The  necrosis  affects  all  of  the  tissues  of  the  part  tn 
which  it  occurs,  not  even  sparing  the  bones  and  articulations  of  the  foot 
The  dissections  of  Buplay,  Morat,  Fischer,  and  others  leave  no  doubt  thai 
this  strange  ulcer  originates  from  necrosis  following  degeneration  of  the 
nerves  of  the  affected  region.  Infection  with  pus-microbes  follow*s  the 
necrosis:  an  occurrence  which  renders  the  treatment  more  intractable. 

Ergotin,— One  of  the  effects  of  chronic  ergot  intoxication  is  sym- 
metrical dry  gangrene.  Bread  made  of  flour  containing  ergot  bos  not  in- 
frequently  occasioned,  in  Europe,  fatal  epidemics,  usually  attended  with  dry 
gangrene.  As  before  itated,  the  gangrene  following  the  prolonged  admin* 
istration  of  tliis  drug  is  either  the  result  of  a  chronic  angiospasm  or  of  a 
paralytic  effect  of  the  drug  on  the  peripheral  nervea. 

Frog^noiii. — The  prognosis  in  a  case  of  gangrene  should  be  based  on  the 
etiology,  location,  and  extent  of  the  disease  which  caused  the  gangrene. 
The  existence  of  complications  must  also  be  taken  into  careful  consideration. 
Acute,  rapidly-spreading  gangrene,  irrespective  of  the  causes  which  may 
produce  it,  must  always  be  considered  aa  an  eacceedingly  grave  condition. 
Mycotic  progressive  gangrene,  with  and  without  emphysema,  unless  treated 
early  and  heroicaHy.  proves  fatal  almost  wrlhout  exception,  death  resulting 
from  septicemia.     Gangrene  following  obliteration  of  tlie  principal  artery 
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of  a  limb  would  result  in  death,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  unless  a  fatal  sepsis 
is  prevented  by  early  amputation.  Necrosis  of  the  entire  or  greater  part  of 
important  internal  organs  is  incompatible  with  life  from  the  greatly  dimin- 
ished or  completely  suspended  function  of  the  affected  organs.  The  prog- 
nosis, 80  far  as  life  is  concerned,  in  cases  of  senile  gangrene,  is  rendered  ex- 
ceedingly grave  when  the  gangrene  spreads  rapidly,  in  consequence  of  an 
ascending  arterial  thrombosis,  or  thrombophlebitis,  and  life  is  in  imminent 
danger  when  the  gangrene  due  to  diminished  blood-supply  is  complicated  by 
a  rapidly-spreading  suppurative  inflammation,  or  if  septic  intoxication  arise 
from  invasion  of  the  moist  necrosed  tissue  with  putrefactive  bacteria.  The 
general  condition  and  age  of  the  patient  play  an  important  part  in  arriving 
at  correct  prognostic  conclusions.  Patients  debilitated  from  antecedent 
acute  or  chronic  disease  are  in  gieater  peril  of  life  than  robust,  healthy  per- 
sons whose  circulation  and  tissue-resistance  have  not  been  impaired.  In- 
fants and  the  aged  succumb  to  gangrene  more  readily  than  young  adults 
and  persons  in  middle  life,  although  the  gangrene  may  have  resulted  from 
the  same  causes,  reached  the  same  extent,  and  involved  the  same  parts. 
Gangrene  of  some  important  organ,  as  the  lungs  or  intestines,  is  more  dan- 
gerous to  life  than  peripheral  gangrene.  The  coexistence  of  complications, 
such  as  diabetes.  Blight's  disease,  tuberculosis,  valvular  disease  of  the  heart, 
and  cirrhosis  of  the  liver  will  influence  the  prognosis  correspondingly. 

Treatment. — The  prophylactic  treatment  includes  such  measures,  me- 
dicinal, dietetic,  and  othenvise,  as  are  calculated  to  improve  the  blood-sup- 
ply of  the  part  threatened  with  gangrene,  and,  if  this  has  occurred  or  is 
inevitable,  to  prevent  putrefaction  of  the  dead  tissues.  In  threatened  gan- 
prene  from  obstruction  of  the  main  artery  of  a  limb,  the  establishment  of 
collateral  circulation  must  be  aided  by  placing  the  limb  in  a  horizontal  or 
slightly-elevated  position,  and  by  the  external  application  of  dry  heat.  In 
the  aged  suffering  from  premonitorv'  peripheral  symptoms  of  gangrene,  its 
ac  lual  occurrence  can  often  be  postponed  by  massage,  rubbing  the  limb  from 
the  toes  toward  the  body  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  twice  daily,  and  by  the 
fivoidance  of  all  causes  which  would  bring  about  stasis  in  the  enfeebled 
Wood-vessels.  The  minutest  lesions  of  the  skin — as  abrasions,  corns,  bun- 
i'»ns,  ulcers,  etc. — should  receive  careful  attention  in  all  persons  the  sub- 
jfcts  of  a  feeble  circulation,  as  they  frecjuently  are  the  startin;r-points  of 
^^angrenous  inflammation.  Diabetic  persons  are  exceedingly  liable  to  be  at- 
tacked with  gangrene  after  the  slightest  operation  or  the  most  insignificant 
injur}*,  and  on  this  account  it  is  advisable  to  examine  the  urine  before  un- 
dfrtaking  an  operation  on  persons  presenting  the  faintest  evidence  of  this 
disease.  As  most  forms  of  gangrene  are  of  mycotic  ori^^in.  all  infection-atria 
should  be  protected  against  infection  from  without  by  thorough  aseptic 
precautions.    The  prevention  r.f  decubitus  has  already  been  referred  to,  and 
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liere  will  be  only  mentioned  the  neeesaity  of  &ecuring  for  the  necroied  tif- 
suts  an  aseptic  condition  by  rigid  cleanlinese  and  antiseptic  mea^iurM  iti 
cases  where  the  necrosis  has  occurred,  or  where  it  cannot  be  prevented,  la 
moist  gangrene  the  prevention  of  putrefaction  is  a  most  difficult  task.  Wh^« 
gangrene  of  this  type  has  occurred  or  is  anticipated^  the  whole  surface  far 
beyond  the  area  involved  or  threatened  should  be  rendered  aseptic  in  the 
Baine  manner  as  in  the  preparation  for  an  operation,  and  the  parte  protecte<l 
aa  far  aa  poeaible  against  invaiion  with  putrefactive  bacteria  by  an  absorbem 
antiseptic  dreeaing.  A  few  tayers  of  giuze  and  a  thick  compress  of  salicylaled 
cotton  answer  an  eiceUent  purpose  in  meeting  this  indicaiion.  If  gnngswM 
with  putrefaction  has  occurred,  the  etiological  indications  for  local  treat- 
ment are  be^t  met  by  multiple  incisions  through  the  necrosed  tissues  and 
jinderniined  skin  and  the  application  of  a  compress  wrung  out  of  a  1-per* 
cent,  solution  of  acetate  of  aluminum.  If  the  foetor  is  intense^  Labarraque'i 
solution  of  chlorinated  soda^  properly  diluted,  answers  an  admirable  purfKi#e- 
In  gangrene  with  partial  separation  of  the  slough  and  considerable  under- 
minings permanent  irrigation  vdih  either  of  these  preparations  answers  tht 
best  purpose.  All  patients  suffering  from  gangrene  are  debilitateil  from 
antecedent  or  concomitant  causes,  and  consequently  are  badly  affected  by 
any  form  of  the  so-called  antiphlogistic  or  sedative  treatment.  Fever  U 
always  the  result  of  the  entrance  of  septic  material,  and  should  therefore  not 
be  treated  by  antipyretics,  but  by  local  measures  directed  toward  the  pri- 
mary cause.  QiiiniJie  in  sedative  doses  does  more  harm  than  good.  Vera- 
trum  viride,  tartar  emetic,  and  the  innumerable  chemical  substances  which 
hove  recently  been  so  much  lauded  as  antifever  remedies  should  never  be  pr**- 
icribed  in  the  treatment  of  fever  attending  necrosis.  The  patient's  strength 
must  be  supported  from  the  beginning  by  a  liberal  diet  and  the  use  of  stim- 
ulants. If  the  heart's  action  is  feeble,  digitalis  can  be  given  with  benefit* 
Quinine  in  tonic  doses  is  indicated.  Anorexia  not  dependent  on  high  fevei 
calls  for  some  one  or  a  combination  of  bilter  tonics.  The  part  affected  mu^t 
be  placed  at  rest  and  in  a  position  most  favorable  for  the  passage  of  the 
blood  through  the  capillaries. 

The  question  of  removal  of  gangrenous  tissue  and  the  amputation  of  a 
gangrenous  limb  should  receive  thoughtful,  conscientious  consideration  be- 
fore an  operation  is  undertaken.  The  favorable  results  which  have  followed 
the  operative  removal  of  a  gangrenous  part  «ifter  the  line  of  demarcation  had 
formed,  and  the  great  mortality  of  operations  undertaken  without  such  a 
positive  indication,  have  led  many  good  surgeons  to  advise  postponemeiit 
of  all  operative  procedure  until  nature  has  indicated  the  site  of  operation. 
This  conservative  rule,  however,  is  incompatible  with  the  teachings  of  mod- 
cm  surgery.  We  know  that  death  in  cases  of  rapidly-spreading  gangrene 
is  caused  by  septic  intoxication.    We  also  know  that  the  cause  of  the  septie 
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iDtoxication  inhabits  the  dead  tissue,  and  we  are  also  aware  that  the  exten- 
sion of  the  immediate  cause  of  gangrene  (vessel-obstruction),  ascending 
thrombosis  in  the  arteries,  and  ascending  thrombophlebitis  in  the  veins  pro- 
ceed from  the  gangrenous  part.  In  view  of  these  facts,  the  delay  of  operative 
measures  in  the  treatment  of  gangrene  until  the  line  of  demarcation  has  been 
estabhshed  would  be  to  wait  for  something  which,  in  the  most  urgent  cases, 
never  occurs.  In  the  absence  of  symptoms  indicating  danger  from  septi- 
ca?mia  it  is  not  only  advisable,  but  absolutely  necessary,  to  postpone  the  oper- 
ative removal  of  the  gangrenous  part  until  nature  locates  the  site  for  the 
operation  by  the  formation  of  the  line  of  demarcation.  In  aseptic  dry  gan- 
grene involving  parts  where  no  formal  operation  is  necessary  to  secure  a 
favorable  healing,  later  spontaneous  elimination  should  be  waited  for,  and 
after  separation  of  the  necrosed  tissue  the  granulating  surface  is  treated  in 
the  usual  manner.  In  moist  gangrene  the  dead  tissue  is  removed  as  soon  as 
partial  separation  has  taken  place  by  dividing  with  scissors  the  more  re- 
sistant structures,  as  fascia  and  tendons,  after  which  the  resulting  wound  is 
treated  upon  antiseptic  principles.  In  gangrene  of  the  extremities  amputa- 
tion can  be  done  safely,  and  with  good  prospects  of  success,  as  soon  as  the 
line  of  demarcation  has  formed.  In  such  cases  it  is  necessary  to  remove  as 
little  as  possible  of  the  healthy  tissue  by  carrying  the  incisions  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  leave  flaps  composed  of  healthy  tissue  simply  long  enough  to  cover 
the  bone.  No  typical  operation  should  be  adopted,  as  the  flaps  must  be  made 
nut  in  conformity  with  any  text-book  rules,  but  the  condition  of  the  limb. 
If  the  patient  is  febrile,  and  the  character  of  the  fever  indicates  as  its  origin 
the  gangrenous  part,  delay,  to  say  the  least,  is  attended  by  increased  danger 
of  extension  of  the  gangrene,  and  death  from  septicemia.  Such  cases  fare 
best  at  the  hands  of  prudent,  but  courageous,  surgeons.  Procrastination  in 
^uch  cases  is  a  sign  of  timidity  or  ignorance.  What  is  to  be  done  must  be 
'lone  at  once.  The  patient  and  friends  must  be  made  acquainted  with  the 
<l{mirers  incident  to  delay,  and  the  only  prospect  of  recovery  by  early  amputa- 
tion. Consultation  with  one  or  more  of  the  neigliborins^  physicians  is  an  ab- 
^^'lute  necessity  in  such  cases.  Fortified  by  a  fair  understanding  with  the 
patient  and  his  friends,  supported  by  the  advice  and  counsel  of  one  or  more 
of  his  colleagues,  no  surgeon  need  fear  to  follow  the  dictates  of  his  conscience, 
cycn  in  the  most  unpromising  cases.  The  distinguished  Ilueter  related  sev- 
eral cases  where  early  amputation  saved  the  lives  of  patients  who  were  in 
>tiipor  from  the  effects  of  septic  intoxication  to  such  an  extent  that  an  anjvs- 
thotic  was  unnecessary.  Early  amputation  should  be  urged  and  done  in  all 
fases  where  life  is  placed  in  jeopardy  from  absorption  of  septic  material  from 
the  gangrenous  part.  The  results  after  amputation  under  such  circum- 
?tances  will  always  remain  uncertain,  l)eeause  in  many  instances  fatal  general 
infection  occurs  soon  after  the  devclopnicnt  of  the  first  general  symptoms. 
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and  the  local  infection  frequently  extends  to  the  site  of  uju- ration,  renderini 
a  reenrrence  of  gangrene  in  the  stump  a  great  probabUity*  AmputiiUocil 
should  be  done,  as  near  as  poaeible,  through  healthy  tissue*  Much  good 
judgment  is  necessar^^  to  determine  this  location.  It  is  iiafe  to  maintain  that, 
the  more  acute  the  attack,  the  more  distant  should  the  amputation  he  madf* 
from  the  apparent  boundary*line  of  the  gangrene*  Ih  gangrene  from  ob- 
struction of  a  large  blood-vessel  and  in  gangrene  attended  by  a^cmding 
thrombophlehitig,  arterial  thrombosis,  or  both  of  these  condition**  iho  line 
of  amputation  should  invariably  fall  through  a  point  where  the  vt!a§el3  aff 
patent;  otherwise,  a  recurrence  of  the  disease  is  atmoEt  sure  to  take  placf* 
The  conceneus  of  opinion  of  modern  surgetms  is  in  favor  of  high  amputatioii 
for  diabetic  gangrene;  that  is,  in  gangrene  of  the  foot,  amputation,  as  a  rale, 
should  be  made  above  the  knee-joint.  Before  the  amputntion  is  madi^  the 
part  to  be  removed  should  be  enveloped  in  towels  wrung  out  in  an  antiseptic 
solution  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  contamination  of  the  wound  with 
septic  material  from  the  dead  tissue.  It  is  almost  needleg^  to  mention  that 
Esmarch's  elastic  bandage  should  never  be  nsed,  as  by  its  application  fieptic 
material  might  be  forced  into  the  circulation.  The  limb  should  be  rcndere<l 
as  nearly  bloodless  as  possible  by  holding  it  for  a  few  minuteg  in  a  per  pen* 
dicnlar  position,  when  an  elastic  constrictor  is  applied  some  distance  above 
the  point  selected  for  the  amputation.  In  septic  patients  the  parenchyma- 
tous oozing  sometimes  is  diUf^cuIt  to  control^  hut  is  managed  most  aitcdeM- 
fuUy  by  keeping  the  limb  in  the  elevated  position,  and  by  making  surface- 
pressure  with  a  largc^  flat  sponge  or  gauze  compress  wmng  out  in  hot  water. 
As  most  of  these  patients  are  prostrated  from  the  effects  of  the  disease,  they 
are  liable  to  suffer  from  shock,  and  measures  should  be  resorted  to  to  pn?* 
vent  this  complication,  or,  at  least,  diminish  its  severity.  For  this  purpose 
a  subcutaneous  injection  of  ^/i^t  to  Vioo  li^niin  of  atropia  with  V^  grain  of 
morphia  or  ^/^^  grain  of  strychnia  is  administered  before  the  aniesthetic  it 
given.  Tw^o  ounces  of  whisky  or  the  same  u mount  of  brandy  sbnnld  W 
given  at  the  same  lime  by  the  stomach,  or,  preferably,  p€f  rectum.  Ether 
is  preferable  to  chloroform  in  these  cases  as  an  anapsthetie.  After  the  oper- 
ation the  most  careful  after-treatment  is  required  to  meet  possible  emer- 
genciea.  Shock  ia  treated  by  alcoholic  stimulants,  camphorated  oil,  musk^ 
itT}*chnia,  and  coffee,  and  in  grave  cases  by  subcutaneous  or  intravenous  in- 
I  fusion  of  normal  salt  sohition.  If  the  stomach  is  irritable^  brandy,  whisky, 
or  coffee  is  administered  by  the  rectum.  Camphorated  oil  or  musk  ia  giren 
hypodermically  every  half-hour  until  the  patient  reacts.  External  heat  is 
useful  in  relieving  congestions  of  internal  organs  and  in  stimulating  the 
action  of  the  heart.  Amputation  wounds  made  through  tisauei  that  are 
not  positively  known  to  ]\v  usuptic  should  always  be  drained;  this  ia  the 
more  necegsary  if  the  ^oft  t issues  are  cedematons.    Should  the  ttsaiies  at 
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the  seat  of  amputation  not  present  a  satisfactory  appearance,  it  is  advisable 
to  go  up  higher,  more  especially  if  the  vessels  are  obstructed  by  a  throm- 
bus.    The  fate  of  the  patient  is  decided  within  a  few  days  after  the  am- 
putation.    The  most  favorable  symptom  is  a  reduction  of  the  tempera- 
ture to  normal  within  a  few  hours  after  the  operation,  which  will  be  the 
case  if  the  fever  has  been  caused  by  a  septic  intoxication.    With  the  re- 
moval of  the  tissues  which  furnished  the  toxic  substances  and  the  elimi- 
nation of  these  through  the  secretory  organs,  the  septic  symptoms  sub- 
side;  and  if  the  patient  have  enough  strength  left  to  carry  him  over  the 
immediate  effects  of  the  operation,  the  prospects  of  recovery  are  good. 
If  the  patient  is  the  subject  of  a  progressive  sepsis,  the  amputation,  in 
all  probability,  will  prove  powerless  as  a  life-saving  measure,  as  the  mi- 
crobes which  have  reached  the  circulation  reproduce  themselves  with  great 
rapidity,  and  death  from  this  cause  results  within  a  few  hours  to  several 
days.     Prompt  improvement  soon  after  the  operation,  with  recurrence  of 
febrile  symptoms  in  a  few  days,  indicates  the  occurrence  of  gangrene  in  the 
stump.    Such  symptoms  demand  a  change  of  dressing.    If  gangrene  is  pres- 
ent all  sutures  are  removed  and  a  thorough  local  disinfection  practiced,  after 
which  the  stump  should  be  treated  by  constant  antiseptic  irrigation.     Be- 
amputation  at  this  time  would,  in  all  probability,  prove  fatal,  and  reliance 
OB  local  disinfection,  combined  with  the  use  of  stimulants  and  tonics,  is 
advised  with  a  feeble  hope  that  these  measures  may  become  the  means  of 
limiting  the  extension  of  the  disease  and  of  supporting  the  heart's  action 
until  the  line  of  denianatinn  i.--  cstablisht-d,  when  the  surireon's  services 
are  again  required  to  assist  Nature's  efTorts  in  the  elimination  of  the  dead 
tissues.    In  noma  and  hospital  frangrene  the  infected  tissues  are  removed 
with  the  sharp  spoon,  and  after  thorough  antiseptic  irrigation  the  actual 
cauten-  is  applied,  and  the  further  management  of  the  wound  is  the  same 
as  in  ease  of  infected  wounds  from  other  cau-es.     C'hlorinated  water  and 
a  solution  of  bromine  are  excellent  preparations  after  the  primary  disin- 
section and  cauterization  in  the  treatment  r.f  these  di-eases. 


chaptp:r  IX, 

Suppuration, 
bacteriological  causes  and  histogenesis  of  suppuration. 

Suppuration  is  the  most  frequent  termination  of  acute  inflammation. 
Inflammation  terminating  in  the  formation  of  pus  is  called  suppuratire. 
both  on  account  of  its  etiology  and  the  nature  of  the  inflammatory  product. 
Suppuration  is  the  process  by  which  the  morphological  elements  of  the 
inflammatory  product,  the  leucocytes,  and  embryonal  cells  are  converted 
into  pus-corpuscles.  Suppurative  inflammation  is  caused  by  the  action 
upon  the  tissues  of  specific  microorganisms,  the  pus-microbes,  and  the 
transformation  of  leucocytes  and  embryonal  cells  into  pu8-coq)uscle8  is 
accomplished  by  the  same  cause.  The  brilliant  results  which  have  been 
obtained  by  the  antiseptic  treatment  of  wounds  made  it  exceedingly  prob- 
able that  all  wound-infective  diseases  are  caused  by  living  microorganisms. 
The  probability  was  increased  when  Koch,  in  1879,  showed  the  direct  con- 
nection existing  between  certain  traumatic  infective  diseases  in  animals 
and  the  never-absent  definite  microiirganisms.  It  requires  no  longer  any 
arguments  to  show,  at  this  time,  that  all  inflammator}'  wound  complica- 
tions, among  them  suppuration,  are,  without  exception,  caused  by  the  in- 
troduction into  the  tissues  of  specific  ])athogenic  microbes.  Ktiologically, 
most  of  the  purulent  procossos  constitute  more  of  a  unity  than  was  for- 
merly believed,  and  the  clinital  varieties  are  mostly  determined  by  the 
intensity  of  the  infection,  the  manner  of  localization,  and  the  degree  of 
resistance  possessed  by  the  tissues.  The  most  conclusive  evidence  of  the 
correctness  of  this  assertion  is  furnislicd  ])y  the  fact  that  the  same  strepto- 
coccus which  ]>rodu(es  a  simple  abscess  is  likewise  the  most  frequent  cause 
of  progressive  »ranf(ren(»,  an<l  of  that  most  grave  form  of  supjuiraiion: 
pyemia. 

I.    niSTOHY    OF    MICKOBIC    OHKHN*    OF    SlPPrRATION. 

As  in  tile  case  of  nearly  all  infective  diseases,  years  before  the  specific 
pus-microbes  were  discovere<l  livin^^  organisms  were  found  in  pus  and  de- 
scribed, and  were  believed  to  be  the  essential  cause  of  suppuration.  More 
than  thirty  years  a;:*)  Klehs  discovered,  in  the  tubuli  uriniferi  in  cases 
of  pyelone])hj'itis  fojlowin*:  sup])urative  cystitis,  between  the  pus-cells. 
small,  HMind  cocci,  which  he  helieve<l  ])rodu<ed  the  infection.  In  1872 
the  same  author  published  the  result  of  his  researches,  during  the  Franco- 
Pru»ian   War,  <>n  M-jjtic-wonnd  disease^.     In  tliis  work  he  ajjain  referred 
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to  the  microorganisms  which  he  had  previously  described,  and  showed 
that  they  existed  in  the  tissues  and  organs — the  seat  of  suppurative  in- 
flammation— ^before  pus  had  formed.  He  also  showed  how  these  microor- 
ganisms enter  the  circulation  and  become  the  direct  cause  of  patho- 
logical conditions  in  distant  organs.  Even  at  that  time  he  placed  great 
stress  on  the  fact  that,  as  long  as  the  cocci  remained  only  in  the  tissues 
at  the  point  of  infection,  they  produce  only  local  inflammation  or  necrosis, 
but  as  soon  as  they  enter  the  circulation  fever  and  other  symptoms  of 
general  septic  infection  follow. 

Ogston,  the  discoverer  of  pus-microbes,  published  the  results  of  his 
observations  and  researches  in  1881.     This  patient  investigator  examined 
the  pus  of  69  abscesses  for  microorganisms,  and  found  in  17  of  them  a 
chain  coccus  (streptococcus),  in  31  cocci  which  arranged  themselves  in 
groups  which  resemble  a  bunch  of  grapes  (staphylococcus),  and  in  16  both 
of  these  forms  were  present.    In  cold  abscess  he  was  unable  to  find  either 
of  these  microorganisms.     He  also  ascertained  that  these  two  forms  of 
microbes  differed  in  their  manner  of  diffusion  in  and  action  on  the  tissues, 
as  the  streptococcus,  following  the  lymph-channels  and  connective-tissue 
spaces,  was  seen  to  be  the  cause  of  diffuse  suppurative  processes,  while  the 
staphylococcus  was  found  by  him  only  in  abscesses  which  were  circum- 
scribed. 

Rosenbaeh  took  up  the  work  whore  Ogston  left  it,  and,  as  the  fruit 
of  a  number  of  years  of  patient  study  and  research,  published  his  classical 
work  in  1884  (**^Iicroorganismen  bei  den  AVundinfeetions  Krankheiten  des 
Mensehen,''  Wiesbaden,  1884).  This  work  must  serve  as  a  basis  for  all 
future  research  on  suppurative  inflammation.  Rosenbaeh  availed  himself 
of  the  advantages  offered  by  an  improved  teclinique  in  bacteriological 
research,  cultivated  the  different  pus-niierobes  upon  solid  nutrient  media, 
and  pointed  out  the  difference  in  the  niaeroseopieal  appearances  of  the 
ciiltiiros  of  the  different  kinds  of  pus-miorobes,  which  enabled  him  to  dif- 
fcrciiiiate  between  them  ])y  the  naked-eye  a])])earanees  of  the  eulture^^ 
"I  on  the  different  nutrient  substances.  He  discovered  the  staphylococcus 
pyogi'nos  aureus,  the  niicroeoceus  ])yoorenes  tenuis,  and  three  kinds  of 
Willus  saprogenes. 

Passet  should  be  mei^tioned  next  in  the  long  list  of  distinguished 
names  of  original  investigators  who  have  made  the  bacteriology  of  siip- 
l>uration  a  special  study.  He  discovered  and  described  the  staphylococcus 
Htreus  and  the'  staphylococcus  cereus  al])us  and  linvus,  and  from  a  peri- 
rei.'lal  abscess  he  cultivated  the  ])acillus  pyogenes  fa^tidus.  The  stre])to- 
foofiis  which  he  found  he  maintained  was  ditTercnt  from  the  one  described 
l>y  Rosenbaeh,  as  it  resembled  more  closely  the  strc])tococcus  of  erysipelas, 
but  this  claim  has  not  been  substantiated  by  suhseiiuent   investigations. 
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The  bacillus  pyocyaneus  was  described  by  Gessard  and  Charrin.  The 
gonococcus,  the  specific  microbe  of  gonorrhoea,  was  discovered  by  Neisser. 
in  18T9.  In  our  own  country  the  microorganisms  of  pus  have  been  studied 
by  such  men  as  Sternberg,  Osier,  Councilman,  Welch,  Ernst,  and  Park. 

II.    INDIRECT   CAUSES   OF   SUPPURATION. 

Inflammation  produces  in  the  tissues  conditions  which  must  be  re- 
garded as  indirect  causes  of  suppuration.  These  conditions  favor  the  su|>- 
purative  process  by  bringing  the  histological  elements  of  the  inflammatory 
product  in  a  position  or  relation  to  the  blood-vessels  which  impairs  or  sus- 
pends their  nutrient  supply.  In  acute  inflammation  the  connective-tissue 
spaces  become  crowded,  in  a  short  time,  with  the  corpuscular  elements  of 
the  blood,  which,  by  their  presence  in  such  great  number,  cause  dilata- 
tion of  these  spaces  and  pressure  upon  the  adjacent  capillary  vessels, 
which  often  result  in  complete  stasis  and  consequently  arrest  of  blood- 
supply.  In  consequence  of  suspended  nutrition  arising  from  vascular  ob- 
struction, the  leucocytes  undergo  coagulation-necrosis  and  lose  their  power 
of  resistance  to  the  action  of  pathogenic  microorganisms.  If  inflammation 
attack  the  fixed  tissue-cells  with  an  intensity  short  of  producing  necrosis, 
the  cells  proliferate  and  the  embryonal  cells  thus  produced  constitute  an- 
other source  of  histological  elements  of  the  inflammatory  product.  If  the 
cells  are  produced  in  excess  of  the  capacity  of  the  inflamed  part  to  supply 
them  with  new  blood-vessels,  the  local  anaemia  thus  created  places  them  • 
in  the  same  unfavorable  condition  as  the  leucocytes  in  the  crowded  con- 
nective-tissue spaces,  and  they  are  exposed  to  the  same  risk  of  death  from 
malnutrition.  If,  as  the  result  of  rapid  tissue-])roliferation  and  lo.al 
ischemia,  the  embryonal  cell  ])e(()me  comi>letely  detached  from  the  matrix 
which  produced  it,  it  is  placed  in  the  worst  condition,  so  far  as  its  vitality 
and  vegetative  (•aj)acities  arc  concerned,  and  it  readily  succumbs  to  the 
deleterious  action  of  the  pus-microbes.  It  can  be  set  down  as  a  rule  that 
all  conditions,  local  or  general,  wliich  impair  cell-nutrition  favor  the  sup- 
purative process.  Suppuration  in  intlaniniatory  foci  is  always  o])served 
first  where  cell-nutrition  is  most  impaired,  hence  in  the  primary  inflam- 
matory product  among  the  leucocytes  most  distant  from  capillary  vi*ssels. 
and  among  embryonal  cells  that  have  become  isolated  or  occupy  a  jdace 
most  remote  from  the  vascular  sup})ly. 

HI.    DIIiKCT    CAISKS    OF    SriTlRATIOX. 

Clinical  supj)uration  is  caused  ]»y  the  action  of  ])us-microl)i»s  or  their 
toxins  on  the  leucocytes  and  embryonal  cells.  ]>y  which  these  celU,  the 
mor|»ln»l(»trieal  eh-ments  of  the  inflammatory  product,  are  convertetl   into 
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pus-corpuscles.    A  number  of  investigators  maintain  that  suppuration  can 
be  produced  artificially  in  animals  by  injecting  into  the  tissues  certain 

Chemical  Pyogenic  Substances.  —  The  substances  which  have  been 
found  to  possess  the  property  of  exciting  suppurative  inflammation  are 
metallic   mercury,  turpentine,   and  croton-oil.     Councilman   introduced 
turpentine  and  croton-oil  in  aseptic  glass  capsules  into  the  subcutaneous 
connective  tissue  of  animals  under  strict  aseptic  precautions,  and,  after 
the  wound  had  healed  and  the  capsules  had  become  encysted,  ruptured 
them  subcutaneously.    He  found  that  both  of  these  substances  caused  a 
circumscribed  suppuration.     Uskoff  claimed  that  a  considerable  quantity 
of  indifferent  substances,  such  as  milk,  olive-oil,  etc.,  if  injected  subcu- 
taneously in  animals,  either  at  once  or  by  repeating  the  injection  from 
time  to  time,  caused  suppuration,  and  that  turpentine  administered  in 
the  same  manner  always  acted  as  a  pyogenic  ^gent.     Orthmann,  under 
Rosenbach's  supervision,  repeated  Uskoff's  experiments,  and,  by  resorting 
to  more  strict  aseptic  precautions,  could  not  verify  the  correctness  of 
his  conclusions  in  reference  to  the  pus-producing  properties  of  indifferent 
substances.     His  experiments  with  croton-oil,  turpentine,  and  metallic 
mercury  always  resulted  in  inflammation  and  suppuration..  Grawitz  and 
deBary  ascertained  that  croton-oil,  when  injected  in  small  quantities  into 
the  subcutaneous  tissues  of  rabbits,  caused  a  serous  transudation  or  a 
fibrinous  exudation,  while  larger  doses  acted  as  a  caustic,  and  were  only 
occasionally  followed  by  suppuration.    If  they  injected  a  mixture  of  pus- 
microbes  and  croton-oil  it  always  was  followed  by  the  formation  of  pus. 
They  maintained  that  certain  chemical  substances,  used  in  a  definite  de- 
cree of  concentration,  injected  into  the  subcutaneous  tissues  of  animals, 
prepared  the  tissues  for  the  growth  of  the  pus-microbes.     From  a  later 
series  of  experiments  Grawitz  became  more  firmly  convinced  that  aseptic 
turpentine,  used  in  sufficient  quantities,  always  causes  a  suppurative  in- 
flammation in  the  connective  tissue.     Inoculations  of  different  nutrient 
media  with  pus  produced  by  turpentine  showed  that  it  contained  no  pus- 
microbes.     He  also  determined  that  such  chemical  pus  had  a  destructive 
t'ffect  on  pus-microbes.     This  action  of  sterile  pus  he  attributes  not  to 
the  presence  of  toxins,  but  to  the  action  of  its  albuminous  constituents. 
His  experiments  also  lead  to  the  important  observation  that  when  gelatin 
cultures  are  oversaturated  with  albumin,  or  peptone,  pus-microbes  cease  to 
multiply.     A  number  of  years  ago  Rosenbach  made  a  series  of  experi- 
ments which  has  convinced  him  that  the  chemical  pyogenic  substances 
which  have  been  mentioned,  when  injected  into  the  tissues  of  animals, 
fause  suppuration  independently  of  the  presence  of  pus-microbes.    Eeichel 
has  made    numerous   experiments    on    animals   by   injecting    irradually- 
increasing  doses  of  ]>us-microbes  or  their  toxins  into  the  peritont-al  cavity, 
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and  has  proved  that  a  certain  degree  of  iminuiiit}'  is  procured,  bjr  thw 
treatment  J  to  infection  with  large  doees  of  pus-microbi^s,  which,  in  other 
animals  not  thus  treated,  produced  fatal  suppurative  peritonitis.  Hr 
niaintalna  that  suppuration  caused  by  microbes  and  their  dieinical 
products  is  in  so  far  different  that  the  former  may  produce  metftataaei, 
while  the  suppuration  caused  exclusively  by  toxins  always  remaiot  loctl. 
Buchner  has  recently  demonstrated,  by  experiments^  that  sterilized  cult- 
ures of  a  long  list  of  bacteria — ^seventeen  species  tested — give  rise  to  sup- 
puration when  injected  into  the  subcutaneous  tiasuee.  The  same  author 
hae  also  shown  that  the  pyogenic  action  of  these  cultures  is  du€  to  tbv 
dead  microbes,  as  injections  of  the  clear  filtrate  yielded  only  negative  re- 
sults- The  toxalbimiin  of  staphylococcus  aureus  killed  rabbits  and  guint^a- 
pigi  within  a  few^  days,  and  in  some  cases  at  the  end  of  twenty-four  hours. 
The  poat*morteni  appearaiices  were  necroj?is  or  purulent  intiUraf  ion  al  the 
point  of  injection,  with  external  changes  which  were  characteristic  of 
infiammation. 

Among  tho&e  who,  from  their  own  experimental  work,  have  come  to 
diametrically  opposite  conelugions  can  be  mentioned  Schcucrlen,  Ruiy^ 
NathaUj  and  Biondi. 

If  we  consider  for  a  moment  how  very  difficult  it  is,  in  experimenting 
ou  animals  with  indifferent  substances  and  chemical  irritants,  to  procure 
for  the  seat  of  injection  a  perfectly  aseptic  condition,  it  is  not  at  all  difli* 
cult  to  conceive  that  opinions  still  differ  in  regard  to  the  immediate  and 
CJ^sential  cause  of  suppuration.  Taking  it  for  granted  that  certain  chem- 
ical pyogenic  j?ub?tances,  when  injected  in  sufficient  quantities  into  thu 
tissues  of  animals,  have  the  power  to  produce  suppuration,  inflammation 
and  suppuration  produced  in  such  a  manner  do  not  represent  clinical ly 
suppurative  affect  ions.  Neither  the  intiammation  nor  the  suppuration 
following  such  experiments  are  progressive  in  their  character  The  chem- 
ical substances  produce  inflammation  over  an  area  which  corresponds  witli 
the  extent  of  its  diffusion,  and  the  cellular  elements  of  the  inflatDmatory 
product  are  converted  into  pus-corpuscles  by  the  destructive  action  of  I  hi* 
jiubstance  on  their  protoplasm*  The  whole  course  of  the  artificial  aflijc- 
tion  remaina  aseptic  throughout,  and  the  pus  which  is  produced  is  aM*ptic 
and  aterile,^ — ^not  clinical,  but  cht^mical,  pus. 

In  suppuration,  as  we  see  it  at  the  bedside,  the  direct  cause  which 
produced  it  multiplies  in  the  tissues;  hence  its  tendency  lo  beconie  pro- 
gresaive,  and  from  the  puis  which  is  produced  the  immediate  and  essential 
cauae — the  pus-microbes — ^can  be  cultivated.  Practically,  in  man,  the  oc- 
currence of  suppuration  from  the  action  of  pyogenic  chemical  substances 
would  be  possible  only  on  the  surface  of  the  body. 

Pnt^micmbei. — That  the  pus-microb*»s  arc  fhr  immrdiah  and  eMsmdud 


mum  of  suppurative  inflammation  and  pus-farmaUon  has  been  well  esialh 
lishid  by  cHnkal  obserrafion  and  experimentaiion.  Clinical  experience  dur- 
ing the  last  thirty  years  has  shown  beyond  all  doubt  that  Buppuratiou  in 
wounds  can  be  preTented  by  measures  which  are  calculated  to  remove,  de- 
stroy, and  exclude  pathogenic  microorganisms  from  without. 

Bosenbach  discovered  that,  in  dogs  and  rabbits,  a  small  quantity  of  a 
pure  culture  of  the  staphylocoecns  pyogenes  aureus  injected  under  the 
ikin  produced  a  most  violent  suppurative  inilammation;  cultures  of  the 
rtftphy!ococcu8  pyogenes  albus  had  the  same  effect.  Cultures  of  the  strep- 
tococcus pyogenes  produced  only  slight  inflammation  in  rabbits  while  they 
proved  very  fatal  in  mice. 

Passet  procured  a  pure  cultu^re  of  the  staphylococcus  pyogenes  aureus, 
about  the  size  of  a  pea,  which  had  been  grown  upon  potato,  and  mixed  it 


Fig,  16,— Vertical  Seeiioq  tbrougb  a  SubcuUitieoua  AbscoM  Cauatd  by  Inoculation 
wittt  St^plijlococcl  ]Q  tbe  Rabbity  Forty -elgbl  Jrloura  aftt^r  IctectEoa;  Margin  toward  th« 
Normal  Titsue.    {Baumoartcn.} 

with  1  cubic  centimetre  of  dietilled  water.  Of  this  mixture  he  injected 
imder  the  skin  of  a  mouse  0.1  cubic  centimetre;  the  animal  recovered.  An- 
other mouse  was  treated  in  the  same  manner,  but  0-4  cubic  centimetre  of  a 
liquefied-gelatin  culture  was  nsed,  and  this  animal  died  in  eighteen  hours. 
Cooci  were  found  in  the  blood.  In  rabbits  and  dogs  a  fiubeutaneous  injec- 
tion of  1  cubic  centimetre  of  liqnid-gelatin  culture  of  the  aureus  usually 
produced  an  abscess  at  the  point  of  inoculation.  If  the  dose  was  increased 
to  5  cubic  centimetres  of  the  same  culture  the  animalg  died  in  from 
eighteen  to  twenty  hours.  At  the  same  time  a  local  inflammation  was 
found  at  the  site  of  inoculation.  In  all  of  the  fatal  cases  the  pus-microbe 
wiB  found  in  the  blood.  Of  the  culture  of  the  streptococcus  pyogenes  it 
waa  found  necessary  to  inject  a  considerable  quantity  in  order  to  produce 
suppuration.     Liquefied-gelatin  cultures  of  the  staphylococcus  pyogenes 
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aureus  and  albus^  in  doses  of  1  cubic  centimetre,  injected  into  the  abdom- 
inal cavity  of  rabbits,  were  well  tolerated,  and  death  was  produced  only 
when  the  dose  was  increased  to  from  4  to  6  cubic  centimetres.  Injection 
of  cultures  of  the  streptococcus  pyogenes  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  was 
even  better  tolerated,  and  usually  had  to  be  repeated  several  times  before 
the  animal  died  of  septic  peritonitis.  A  needle  dipped  into  a  culture  of 
pus-microbes  he  could  insert  into  joints  without  causing  suppuration;  but 
the  injection  of  from  0.3  to  0.5  cubic  centimetre  of  a  mixture  of  pus- 
microbes  suspended  in  distilled  water,  into  the  hip-joint  of  rabbits,  was 
followed  by  suppurative  arthritis,  rupture  of  the  capsule,  and  diflFuse  i>ar- 
aarticular  phlegmonous  inllammation  and  suppuration,  and  often  death  of 
the  animal.  Injection  of  1  or  2  drops  of  a  liquefied-gelatin  culture  of  the 
staphylococcus  pyogenes  aurcMis,  or  albus,  into  a  vein  of  a  rabbit  did  not 
produce  any  serious  disturbance;  but,  if  the  dose  was  increased  to  from 
0.5  to  1  cubic  centimetre,  it,  as  a  rule,  caused  a  fatal  disease.  In  such 
cases  multiple  suppurating  foci  were  found  in  the  kidney,  liver,  spleen, 
and  lungs,  with  pleuritis  and  peritoneal  effusion,  pericarditis,  and  myo- 
carditis; also  serous  and  purulent  effusions  into  joints  and  muscular 
abscesses. 

The  effect  of  inoculation  with  pus-microbes  in  man  is  the  same  as  in 
animals.  Garre  made  a  superficial  abrasion  on  one  of  his  fingers,  and  ap- 
plied a  pure  culture  of  the  staphylococcus  pyogenes  aureus;  the  only  symp- 
tom observed  was  a  slight  redness  eighteen  to  twenty-four  hours  after  tlu' 
inoculation.  He  then  made  three  small  incisions,  and  inoculated  him>f-lf 
with  a  larger  (juantity  of  the  culture,  which  was  followed  by  supertiria! 
suppuration. 

Fchlciscii  rc]>eat(Ml  precisely  similar  experiments  upon  himself  wiili 
cultures  of  different  kinds  of  pus-microbes,  and,  if  he  succeeded  in  causing 
su])puration,  this  was  always  very  slight.  He  also  found  that  minute  doses, 
administered  subcutaneously,  were  harmless:  while  larger  doses,  sus- 
pended in  \vat(*r,  almost  without  exception  caused  abscesses,  and,  in  ani- 
mals, very  large  doses  pro(luce<l  death  from  sepsis  before  su])puration  couM 
take  j)lace.  Hockhardt  intr(>duce<l  a  trace  of  a  mixed  culture  of  staphylo- 
coccus aureus  and  albus  into  the  cutis  of  his  left  forefinger;  after  forty- 
eight  hours  a  small  abscess  had  formed,  which  was  opened,  and  in  the  |)ii- 
the  same  microbes  were  (h'liionst rated.  Hunim  injected  a  pure  culture  <»f 
the  yellow  staphylococcus  into  the  suhcutaneous  tissue  of  his  own  arm, 
and  into  the  arms  of  two  other  ])ersons.  In  each  instance  an  abscess  de- 
veloped, which  varie<l  from  the  size  of  a  pigeon's  L'^^iff  to  that  of  a  man's 
fist,  according  to  the  time  which  elapsed  hefore  they  were  opened.  In  {\w 
pus  of  these  abscesses  the  same  j)Us-microbe  which  had  been  injet'ted  wa- 
found.      The   above    ohx-rvat ions    are   conclusive    in    showing    that    pus- 
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microbes  can  be  cultivated  from  the  pus  of  every  acute  abscess^  and  that^ 
in  man  and  animals,  the  injection  of  a  sufficient  quantity  of  a  pure  culture 
into  the  tissues  is  followed  by  suppuration;  and  thus  far  positive  proof 
has  been  furnished  of  the  direct  etiological  relationship  which  exists  be- 
tween pus-microbes  and  suppuration.  Rinne  published  an  account  of  his 
experiments,  and  his  results  are  somewhat  in  conflict  with  the  authorities 
quoted  above.  He  frequently  failed  to  produce  suppurative  inflammation, 
even  when  he  injected  a  large  quantity  of  a  pure  culture,  and  by  repeating 
the  injection  from  time  to  time.  He  is  of  the  opinion  that,  when  the 
absorptive  capacity  of  the  tissues  is  not  diniiniKhed,  the  pus-microbes  are 
removed  too  rapidly  to  produce  their  pathogenic  effect.  The  effect  of 
incKulation  with  pus-microljes  will,  of  course,  always  vary,  according  to  the 
quantity  of  the  microbes  and  the  local  and  general  susceptibility  of  the 
animal  experimented  on.  Watson  Cheyne  has  shown  mpst  conclusively 
that  the  number  of  bacteria  introduced  greatly  modifies  not  only  the  in- 
tensity of  the  symptoms,  but  also  the  character  of  the  disease.  His  experi- 
ments were  made  with  cultivations  of  Hauser's  proieus  vulgaris.  He  esti- 
mated that  \/,o  cubic  centimetre  of  an  undiluted  culture  of  this,  microbe 
contains  225,000,000  bacteria,  and  when  this  quantity  was  injected  into 
the  muscular  tissue  of  a  rabbit  it  produced  PjKH,»dy  death.  A  quantity  of 
the  same  culture  corresponding  with  V^o  cubic  centimetre,  administered 
in  the  same  manner,  caused  an  extensive  abscess  at  the  point  of  injection, 
and  death  of  the  animal  in  six  or  citiht  wcoks.  Doses  of  less  than  V-^^.^ 
(Mibic  centimetre  produced  no  clFcct, — in  fact,  doses  of  less  than  */i2  to 
V  ijo  cubic  centimetre,  or,  in  other  words,  f(.*wer  than  about  18,000,000  bac- 
UTia,  seldom  caused  any  positive  result.  The  same  author  found  that  in 
the  case  of  the  staphylococcus  ])yo<renes  aureus  it  was  necessary  to  inject 
s(»niething  like  l,00(),OUO,()n()  cocci  into  the  muscles  of  rabbits,  in  order 
to  cause  a  rapidly-fatal  result,  while  250,000,000  produced  a  snuill  abscess. 
Iti  th<'  case  of  the  tetanus  bacillus,  death  did  not  occur  in  rabbits  when 
f«'wcr  than  1000  bacilli  were  introduced.  lie  ])elieves.  as  does  Rinne,  that 
the  action  of  the  j)reformed  toxins  on  the  tissues  niodiiies  the  result.  It 
is.  therefore,  probable  that,  in  the  experiments  in  which  injection  of  pus- 
niicrobcs  did  not  ])roduce  suppuration,  an  insutlicient  num])er  of  active 
microbes  were  used,  and  that  where  indifferent  substances  and  chemical 
irritants  caused  suppuration  the  implanted  or  injected  nuitcrial  was  con- 
taminated, or  that  infection  at  the  point  of  injection  occurred  throu»rh  the 
wound,  or  subsetpiently  through  the  circulation.  The  latter  method  of 
infertion  >hould  always  be  borne  in  mind  in  cases  where  the  presence  of 
an  aseptic  substance  in  the  tissues  has  apparently  been  the  cause  of  sup- 
puratitm.  The  tissues  altered  ])y  the  action  of  chemical  irritants  consti- 
tut**  a  foreign  substance*,  which  may  determine  localization  of  microbes 
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floating  in  the  circulatioDj  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  chomicJil  allt^rm- 
tions  which  they  have  caused  in  the  ti&sues  have  prepared  a  favorable  soil 
for  their  reprodnetioii.  Of  late  a  number  of  pathologists  have  gone  one 
step  further,  and  maintain  that  pus-mi(Tolies  are  not  the  direct  vnnte  of 
suppuration,  but  that  their  presence  is  esBential  for  the  production  of 
toxins,  to  which  they  attribute  pyogenic  properties.  If  cerUiin  pyogenic, 
aaeptiCj  chemiciil  substances  can  convert  Living  cellular  elementjf*  into  piis* 
corpuscles,  as  has  been  asserted  upon  good  authority,  we  should  natural  It 
(-^xpect  that  chemical  substances  produced  by  pus-microbes  in  inflam**il 
tiaane  might  possess  the  same  pathogenic  property,  and  we  will  briefly  con* 
sider  what  is  known  in  reference  lti 

Toxins  of  Fnfl-tDiorobes  as  a  Cause  of  Sttppnimtion* — Qrawitz  ami 
dc  Bary,  after  detailing  the  results  of  their  eacperiments  with  injection* 
of  chemical  irritants  in  their  investij^ations  on  pus-formation,  give  an  ac- 
count of  their  experiments  with  the  toxins  of  pus -microbes.  They  main- 
tain that  these  toxins,  like  chemical  irritants,  prepare  the  tissues  for  the 
growth  and  reproduction  of  pus-microhcs.  The  action  of  these  sub§tanc4>« 
can  be  studied  by  injecting  sterilized  cultures  of  puJ-microbe»,  in  which 
the  only  active  agents  could  be  the  preformed  toiEins.  These  observcni 
injected  4  cubic  centimetres  of  a  sterilized  culture  of  the  staphylococcus 
pyogenes  aureiLs  under  the  skin  of  a  dog,  with  the  effect  of  causing  sup- 
puration.  The  pus  was  examined  for  microbes,  but  none  wvre  founri. 
They  assert  that  the  presence  of  oxygen  is  of  the  greatest  iinportanc*e  in 
the  production  of  toxins.  Grawitz  experimented  also  with  a  pure  prepara* 
tion  of  cadaverin,  prepared  by  Brieger  from  bacteria.  Cndaverin  is  a 
colorlees  fluid,  the  chemical  formula  of  which  u  identical  with  penta- 
mcthylendiaminj  a  2  Vj-per-ccnt,  solution  of  this  substance  destroyed  the 
.staphylococcus  pyogenes  aureus  in  an  hour,  and  a  small  qnantity  added  to 
n  culture  of  pus-microbes  arrested  further  growth.  A  solution  absolutely 
free  from  microbes,  injeded  under  the  skin  of  animals,  according  to 
strength  and  quantity  nsed,  produced  canteriMtion  or  inflammation,  ter- 
minating in  suppuration  or  inflammatory  (i*dema,  fo! lowed  by  resolution 
and  absorption.  The  jhis  produced  by  eadavcrin  contained  no  bactrrin  a* 
long  as  the  skin  remained  intact.  The  injection  of  a  mixture  of  a  soiulion 
of  cadaver  in  and  ]nis- microbes  was  always  foil  owed  by  a  progressive  phleg- 
monous inflammation.  Scheuerlen  was  the  first  to  study  the  local  action 
of  toxins  on  the  tissues.  He  introdneed  into  the  aubcutaneous  connective 
tisfiue  of  rnbbits  aseptic  gla&g  eapsnles  containing  steriSiml  infusion  of 
meat.  The  wounds  healed  by  primary  union.  As  soon  as  the  capsules  had 
ht^come  encysted,  he  broke  off  both  ends  of  the  capsule,  so  as  to  satttrttp 
the  tisiJues  in  it&  immediate  vicinity  with  the  fluid  it  contaTncd,  Thre*e 
to  aijc  veeki  after  implantation  of  the  caftsule  an  incision  was  made  down 
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to  it^  and  the  parts  submitted  to  a  thorough  examination.  The  ends  of 
the  capsule  were  always  found  to  contain  a  few  drops  of  thin,  yellow  pus, 
which,  under  the  microscope,  'showed  all  the  characteristic  appearances  of 
that  fluid.  No  inflammation  of  the  surrounding  tissues.  Cultivation  ex- 
periments with  the  pus  yielded  negative  results.  It  is  evident  that  sup- 
puration in  these  instances  was  caused  by  the  action  of  the  preformed 
toxins  on  the  leucocytes  and  embryonal  cells,  and  that  its  extension  did 
not  occur  because  the  cause  did  not  multiply  in  the  tissues.  In  about 
twenty  experiments  the  pus  was  found  only  inside  of  the  capsule.  Weigert 
has  repeatedly  shown  that  the  difference  between  a  purulent  and  flbrinous 
exudation  can  be  readily  demonstrated,  as  the  former  does  not,  coagulate, 
although  white  corpuscles  and  plasma  may  be  present. 

Klemperer  believes  that  this  difference  is  due  to  previous  destruction 
of  fibrinogen  in  the  pus  by  the  pus-microbes.  The  putrid-meat  infusion 
used  by  Scheuerlen  caused  limited  suppuration,  and  on  that  account  it 
must  also  have  possessed  the  property  to  prevent  coagulation.  To  prove 
this  he  made  the  following  experiment:  The  abdomen  of  a  rabbit  was 
opened  while  the  animal  was  under  the  influence  of  chloroform,  and  blood 
was  drawn  directly  from  the  aorta  into  a  glass  tube  containing  putrid  ex- 
tract of  meat.  As  the  fluids  gradually  became  mixed  the  blood  assumed  a 
brownish-red  color;  coagulation  did  not  occur  for  hours  and  days,  while 
in  the  control  experiments,  with  solution  of  salt,  the  blood  coagulated 
firmly  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  minutes.  He  next  made  thirty  cultures  of 
the  staphylococcus  pyogenes  aureus  upon  agar-agar  gelatin,  and  the  same 
number  of  cultures  of  the  albus,  and  after  completion  of  their  growth, 
fourteen  days  later,  he  sterilized  them  with  boiling  water,  and,  after  shak- 
ing the  fluid,  removed  the  cultures  and  boiled  them  for  a  few  minutes,  and 
finally  filtered  them;  he  thus  obtained  about  150  cubic  centimetres  of  a 
light-yellow  fluid.  This  was  reduced  to  8  cubic  centimetres  by  boiling; 
before  using,  the  fluid  was  again  filtered.  The  filtrate  was  put  in  capsules, 
and  after  sealing  their  ends  hermetically  they  were  inserted  into  the  sub- 
cutaneous connective  tissue  of  animals  with  the  same  care  as  in  the  preced- 
ing experiments.  The  suppuration  which  followed  the  breaking  of  the 
glass  capsule  in  these  ca%es  was  again  found  to  be  limited  to  the  space 
within  the  capsule,  being  caused  by  action  of  the  preformed  toxins  on  leu- 
(^ocytes  and  embryonal  cells,  which  found  their  way  into  the  interior  of 
the  glass  capsule. 

The  cadaverin  and  putrescin,  two  ptomaines  prepared  by  Brieger, 
were  next  experimented  with  in  the  same  manner.  In  preventing  coagula- 
tion the  results  were  even  more  striking  than  with  the  former  substances. 
These  experiments  leave  no  doubt  that  toxins  derived  from  pyogenic  bac- 
teria produce  a  chemical  action   on  leucocytes  and   embryonal   cells  by 
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which  they  are  converted  into  pus-corpuscles.  The  suppuration  thus  pro- 
duced, however,  never  extends  beyond  the  tissues  which  are  brought  in 
contact  with  them,  and,  therefore,  always  remain  circumscribed,  /n  //n> 
resp€<:t  the  results  of  the  experiments  jitst  cited  do  twt  correspond  with  sup- 
puration as  we  observe  it  in  practice,  as  here  from  the  same  causes^  and  *i//- 
parentty  often  under  the  same  conditions,  the  pntcess  presents  the  tjreatrst 
possible  variations  in  reference  to  its  intensitif  and  extent.  In  one  ntse  tht- 
suppuration  remains  circumscribed,  resultiufj  in  a  furunclr\  in  others  the 
regional  infection  is  more  extensive,  and  a  diffuse^  phleijm^mous  inflammation 
is  the  result';  while  in  the  third  class  the  local  infection  leads  to  general  sys- 
temic invasion,  and  the  patieni  dies  of  sepsis  or  pyaemia.  The  clinical  form 
of  suppuration  is  noted  for  the  progressive  character  of  the  infection, 
which  is  due  to  the  reproduction  of  ])us-microl)es  in  the  tissues  an«l  thi- 
production  of  toxins  proportionate  in  amount  to  the  num})er  of  microbes 
present,  and,  perhaps,  also  modified,  to  a  certain  extent,  by  the  character 
of  the  soil.  Practically,  the  matter  remains  the  same  as  before  it  was 
known  that  the  toxins  j)ro4luce(l  in  the  tissues  by  the  pyogenic  microor- 
ganisms could  cause  suppuration,  as  pus-microbes  must  be  introduced 
into  the  organism,  where  they  must  also  find  an  appropriate  soil  for  thrir 
reproduction,  before  toxins  can  be  produced  in  sufficient  (piantity  to  ac- 
count for  the  occurrence  of  the  clinical  forms  of  suppuration.  T«>  thr 
practical  surgeon  it  is  immaterial  to  know  whether  tlie  transformation 
of  leucocytes  and  em])ryonal  cells  into  ])us-(()rpusclcs  is  brought  about  by 
the  direct  action  of  pus-microbes  or  by  the  toxins  which  they  produce  in 
the  tissues. 

Description  and  Specific  Action  of  the  Different  Fus-microbes. — The 
micro])es  which,  when  ])r('S('nt  in  sutlicirnt  miniber  in  the*  tissues,  «»xcitt» 
suppurative  inflamnuition  are  called  ])yogenic  or  pus-  microl)fs.  Their 
effect  on  tlie  cellular  elements  of  the  intlaminatory  j>roduct  is  a  specific 
one,  converting  them  into  ]nis-corpuscles.  Only  such  microl)es  will  be 
described  here  which  have  been  cultivate<l  from  pus,  and  x\w  sjiecific  action 
of  which  bas  been  demonstrated  ex])erinu»ntally. 

1.  Staphylococcus  Pyogenes  Aureus. — The  yellow  staphylococcus  is 
the  niicrobe  most  frcMjuently  present  in  acute  al»#5cesses.  Under  the  micro- 
scope it  cannot  be  distinguished  from  the  sta}ibylococrus  pyogenes  albu>. 

It  is  i-asily  cultivated  upon  gelatin,  agar-a*;ar,  coagulated  blood-siTuni, 
and  }»otato.  'i'lie  culture  li<iueiies  gelatin.  It  grows  best  at  a  temperature 
apprnarliing  that  of  the  blood,  but  can  he  cultivated  at  .'50°  ('.  It  pep- 
tonizes alhunn*n  and  coagulates  milk.  The  culture  grows  in  the  track  of 
the  neeflie  ainl  ujjon  the  surface  (►f  tin-  nutrient  medium.  The  gold-yellow 
color  of  the  eidture  api>ears  oidy  if  the  cohmy  is  exposed  to  atmospheric 
air.     Cultures  upon  gelatin  or  agar-agar  retain  their  \iride!u*e  for  a  year 
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or  more.     This  coccus  is  met  with  frequently  in  acute  circumscribed 
abscesses^  osteomyelitis,  pyaemia,  and  ulcerative  endocarditis. 

2.  Staphyloooccns  Pyogenes  Albns. — This  pus-microbe  can  be  distin- 
guished from  the  yellow  coccus  only  by  the  color  of  the  culture,  which  is 
white.  Both  Passet  and  Klebs  have  observed  in  the  white  culture  of  this 
coccus  small  yellow  dots,  which,  when  isolated,  lost  their  color.  These 
authors,  therefore,  consider  the  yellow  and  white  staphylococci  as  varieties 
of  the  same  kind  of  pus-microbes.  As  other  experin\enters  have  not  been 
able  to  verify  these  observations,  we  must  take  it  for  granted  that  the 
staphylococcus  pyogenes  albus  differs  from  the  aureus  in  that  it  possesses 
no  power  to  produce  the  same  yellow  color  which  characterizes  the  culture 
of  the  latter.  Its  pathogenic  properties,  both  in  man  and  animals,  are 
somewhat  less  than  those  of  the  aureus.  Passet  claims  that  the  white 
coccus  is  more  frequently  found  in  the  suppurative  lesions  in  man  than 
the  yellow,  while  Rosenbach  makes  a  contrary  assertion.  The  latter 
author  seldom  found  it  alone  in  pus,  but  more  frequently  associated  with 
the  aureus.     The  cultures  of  both  the  yellow  and  white  staphylococcus 


Pig.  86.— Microscopical  Pictures  of  Staphylococcus.    1.  culture  twenty-four 
hours;    2,  culture  two  mouths.     (HoHcnbach.) 

upon  gelatin  present  an  irregular  surface,  and  the  margins  are  dotted  with 
minute  globular  projections.  Both  of  those  microbes  liquefy  gelatin,  but 
agar-agar  and  coagulated  blood-serum  are  not  similarly  affected. 

3.  Staphylococcus  Pyogenes  Citreus. — Found  by  Passet  in  about  10 
per  cent,  of  acute  abscesses  examined.  Like  the  aureus  and  albus,  it 
liijuefii's  gehitin.  Cocci  singly,  or  in  pairs,  or  zooglo'a.  If  cultivated  on 
nutri(»nt  gelatin,  or  agar-agar,  a  sulphur  or  lemon-yellow  growth  develops 
after  twenty-four  hours,  which  at  that  time  resembles  the  aureus,  but 
later  does  not  change  into  a  gold-yellow  color.  Like  the  aureus,  pigmenta- 
tion only  takes  place  if  the  culture  is  exposed  to  air.  According  to  Passet, 
its  virulence  is  somewhat  less  than  that  of  tlie  aureus  and  albus.  This 
statement  has  been  confirmed  by  Cheyne.  When  a  culture  of  this  pus- 
microbe  is  injected  under  the  skin  of  mice,  guinea-pigs,  or  ral)bits,  an 
abscess  forms,  from  the  pus  of  whicli  a  culture  of  the  same  lemon  color 
can  be  obtained. 

4.  Staphylococcus  Cercus  Albus.— Tliis  microbe  was  first  discovered 
by  Passet  in  the  pus  of  a  periosteal  abscess  of  a  finger,  as  wi'll  as  in  an 
abscess  of  the  heel.    A  culture  upon  gelatin  is  distinguished  from  that  of 
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other  pU6-tnkTobes  upon  the  same  nutrient  medium  by  its  fonning  a 
white,  8  lightly -shining  layer,  like  drops  of  white  wax,  with  a  somewhat 
thickened,  irregular  edge.  The  needle-stab  develops  into  a  grayish-white, 
granular  thread.  In  plate  cultures,  on  the  first  day^  white  pointa  arc  ob^ 
served,  which  spread  themselves  out  on  the  surface  to  spots  one-hall  a 
millimetre  in  diameter;  when  cultivated  on  blood^serum,  a  grayish- white, 
slightly-shining  streak  develops;  and  on  potato  the  cocci  form  a  layer 
which  is  similarly  colored.    This  microbe  ia  not  pathogenic  in  rabbits. 

6.  Staphylococcus  Cerens  riaTUfi. — ^Pasaet  cultivated  this  microbe  from 
the  pus  of  a  case  of  chronic  periostitis  of  the  tibia.  If  cultivated  on 
gelatin,  the  growth,  which  is  at  first  white,  becomes  of  a  citron-yellow 
color,  resembling  somewhat  yellow  wax,  considerably  darker  than  the 
culture  of  staphylococcus  pyogenes  citreus.  Both  varieties  of  stmphylo- 
coccus  cerens  are  very  rarely  met  with  in  abscesses^  and  inoculation  ex- 
perimenta  with  them  have  usually  proved  harmless,  Baumgarten  thinks 
it  possible  that  in  cases  where  they  were  found  in  abscesses  they  were  not 
the  cause  of  suppuration^  but  occurred  as  an  accidental  invasion  after  the 
pyogenic  microbes  had  disappeared. 

6.  Btaphylo coccus  Flavescens. — This  microbe  was  found  in  an  abaeeH 
bj  Bab^e,  and  occupies  an  intermediate  position  between  the  staphylo- 
cocoua  pyogenes  aureus  and  albus*  On  gelatin,  the  growth  forms  a  color- 
less layer  and  causes  liquefaction.  It  is  fatal  to  mice,  sometimes  causing 
abscesses,  and,  in  large  doses,  septicsemia. 

Welch  described,  a  few  years  ago,  a  white  staphylococcus  which  he 
found  constantly  upon  and  in  the  skin,  which  he  called  staphyloeoccua 
epidermidis  albug.  To  tbis^  microbe  h€  attributes  the  frequent  occurrenoe 
of  stitch-abscesses  after  operations  during  which  the  ordinary  strict  anli* 
septic  precautions  are  carried  out. 

7,  Hicrococcui  Pyogenes  Tenuis. — Rosenbach  found  this  microorgan- 
ism in  a  large  abscess  which  had  given  rise  to  no  general  symptoms.  It 
is  of  rare  occurrence.  On  agar-agar  it  forms  an  exceedingly  delicate, 
alniost  invisible,  white  film.  The  individual  cocci  are  irregular  in  shape 
and  larger  than  the  staphylococci. 

In  all  cases  in  which  this  microbe  is  the  sole  bacterial  cause  of  tup-- 
puration,  the  process  apj»ears  to  have  been  unattended  by  any  very  severe 
inilammatory  symptoms  and  little  or  no  general  febrile  disturbances.  This 
microbe  was  not  found  by  any  one  else  but  Bosenbach  until  February, 
]S88,  when  Raskina  isolated  it  from  the  puB  and  organs  in  a  erase  of  scar- 
latina complicated  with  pyiemia,  which  reHuHed  fatally  on  the  eighteenth 
day  after  the  hi^ginuing  nf  thr  primary  disease.  At  the  necropsy  tnuUiple 
miliary  abseesses  were  found  in  the  kidneys,  at  the  junction  of  the  cortex 
with  the  medullar}'  portion.    From  the  pus  of  these  abscesses  a  pure  cult- 
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ure  of  the  micrococcus  was  obtained.  Inoculation  experiments  made  on 
rabbits  gave  only  negative  results,  even  though  the  coccus  was  present 
in  the  blood  twenty-four  hours  after  inoculation;  hence  it  is  problematical 
as  to  its  being  a  pyogenic  microbe.  Like  the  staphylococcus  cere  us,  ii 
probably  belongs  to  the  so-called  metabiotic  microbes  of  Garr^,  occurring 
secondarily  after  suppuration  has  been  established  by  genuine  pyogenic 
microbes. 

8.  Streptococcns  Pyogenes. — Cocci,  somewhat  larger  than  staphylo- 
cocci, always  divide  transversely;  so  that  they  arrange  themselves  in  the 
form  of  chains,  which  are  usually  more  or  less  curved. 

The  cocci  also  appear  singly  or  as  diplococci.  Cultures  grow  very 
slowly  on  ordinary  nutrient  media  at  summer  temperature,  but  with  groat 
rapidity  at  the  temperature  of  the  body.  Cultivated  in  a  streak  on  ilu' 
surface  of  gelatin  on  a  glass  plate,  this  microbe  forms  at  first  whitish, 
somewhat  transparent,  rounded  spots,  of  the  size  of  small  grains  of  sand. 
On  agar-agar  it  grows  most  luxuriantly  at  a  temperature  of  35®  to  37®  C. 


Fig.  88.  FIR.  89. 

Fig.  88.— Micrococcus  PyoRcnos  TenulB.     Cultivated  from  pu«  In  a 

Case  of  Empyema.     (KoHcnbarh.) 
Fig.   89.— streptococcus   Pyogenes.      (Rosenhach.) 

Even  if  the  inoculation  is  made  with  the  point  of  a  needle  in  a  continuous 
lino,  the  culture  appears  in  isolated,  small  points.  In  its  further  growth 
the  culture  is  elevated  in  the  centre,  and  presents  a  pale-brownish  color, 
while  the  periphery  is  llattenod,  except  at  the  extreme  margin,  which  is 
again  raised,  and  often  with  a  s])otted  appearance.  Still  later  the  periph- 
ery develops  succossivo  layers  or  terraces,  which  wore  pointed  out  by 
Kosonbach  as  charaoteristii;  ma('ro.<;copical  features  of  the  cultures  of  this 
microbe  upon  solid  nutrient  media.  The  growth  is  so  slow  that  in  two 
or  throe  weeks  the  maximum  width  of  the  culture-streak  is  about  2  or  3 
millimetres.  In  a  vacuum  the  strei)toi(Hcus  elTeots  peptonization  of  albu- 
men and  beef.  Subcutaneous  inoculation  in  mice  yields  negative  results 
in  about  80  per  cent.;  sonietiines  a  sli^rht  suppuration  follows  at  the  seat 
of  puncture;  at  times  the  animal  dies  without  showing  any  particular 
jiathological  lesions,  and  no  niirroiir^raiiisnis  can  be  found  in  any  of  the 
internal  prgans.  In  the  subcutaneous  tissue  of  rabbits  in  small  quantities 
they  cause  hypenemia,  redness,  and  sliglit  swellin«r,  which  disappear  in 
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ihe  course  of  two  or  three  days;  when  larger  quantities  are  used,  some 
authors  claim  that  they  produce  small  circumscribed  abscesses.  In  healthy 
rabbits  intravenous  injection  of  even  a  pure  culture  of  the  streptococcus 
causes  no  serious  symptoms.  If  the  animals  are  debilitated  previously 
by  injections  of  toxic  substances,  death  is  caused  by  rapid  reproduction  of 
the  microbe  in  the  tissues.  If  a  pure  culture  is  injected  into  a  serous 
cavity,  it  causes,  first,  inflammation,  and,  later,  effusion,  which  is  again 
absorbed.  In  the  pus  from  the  human  subject  the  streptococcus  is  found 
in  about  40  to  60  per  cent,  of  the  specimens  examined.  This  pus-microbe 
invades  the  tissues  far  in  advance  of  suppuration.  It  is  found  most  fre- 
quently in  inflammations  following  the  lymphatic  channels.  It  is  also 
found  in  grave  affections,  in  progressive  gangrene.  In  several  cases  of 
pyaemia  cultures  of  the  i)us  yielded  a  growth  composed  exclusively  of  the 
streptococcus. 

9.  Badllns  Pyogenes  Foetidus. — Passet  found  this  microorganism  in 
the  pus  of  a  perirectal  abscess.  This  bacillus  possesses  slow  motion,  its 
ends  are  rounded,  and  in  cultures  appears  usually  in  pairs. 
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Fig.  90.  Fig.  9L 

Fig.  90.— Bacillus  Pyogenes  FoDtidus.    X  790.    {Fluegge.) 
Fig.  91.— Bacillus  Pyocyaneua.    X  700.    {Fluegge.) 

In  stained  speoiinens  each  bacillus  shows  in  its  interior  one  or  two 
jiporcs.  This  bacillus  grows  on  gelatin,  forming  a  delicate  white  or  gray- 
ish layer  on  the  surface,  but  causes  no  liquefaction.  When  cultivated  on 
agar-agar  and  potato  it  has  the  appearance  of  a  light-brown,  glistening 
layer,  which  emits  a  very  ofTensive  odor.  In  mice  traces  of  the  culture 
do  no  harm;  the  injection  of  several  drops  causes  septicaemia.  Injection 
of  about  10  minims  of  the  culture  into  guinea-pigs  causes  an  abscess,  in 
which  the  bacilli  alone  are  found  as  pyogenic  cause;  direct  intravenous  in- 
jection causes  sepsis. 

10.  Bacillus  Pyocyaneus. — It  lias  been  known  for  a  long  time  that  the 
greenish-blue  color  of  the  pus,  frequently  found  in  the  pus  of  suppurating 
wounds,  is  due  to  the  presence  of  a  color-producing  microbe.  The  investi- 
gations of  Gessard  and  Charrin,  Ernst,  Fordos,  and  Ledderhose  have  shown 
that  this  chromogenic  microbe  is  the  bacillus  pyocyaneus.  Freudenreich 
found,  as  a  result  of  his  numerous  experiments,  that  the  bacillus  pyo- 
cyaneus causes  a  change  in  bouillon  which  renders  it  unfit  for  the  growth 
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of  other  species.  In  the  pus  aod  on  Bolid  culiure-mediii  the  bac^UU  ftpfCIf 
111  pairs^  small  groupsj  or,  whuf:  h  more  common,  large  masses,  or  lodglcea. 
This  bacillug  growB  upon  gelatin^  which  liquefies  and  u  stained  a 
greenish  blue^  It  also  grows  vigorously  on  agar-agar  and  potato,  both  of 
these  substances  being  stained  a  greenish  hue.  In  milk  it  causes  caaeation* 
with  subsequent  peptonization  of  the  casein  and  simultaneous  appearance 
of  ammonia,  while  the  coloring  material  appears  on  the  surface  in  the 
form  of  greenish-yellow  spots.  Fordos  and  Gessard  isolated  the  coloring 
material  which  this  bacillus  produces,  and  called  it  pyoeyaniB.     It  is 

Bolllble  in  chloroform^  and  from  a  pure  solution  crystallizes  in  long,  blue 
fieedles*    Gessard  found  that  a  temperature  of  57*  C,  mainiained  for  live 

minutes,  destroyed  the  i'hronj**geiiic  power  of  the  Lac  ill  U5  pyocyaueujs 
without  destroying  the  vitality  of  the  bacillus,  which  was  propagated 
through  auccessiye  cultures  without  regaining  this  power* 

Fliigge  asserts  that  this  bacillus  is  devoid  of  pyogenic  properties,  and 
appears  only  as  a  harmless  settler  upon  wounds,  Ledderhose,  by  culti- 
vating ibis  bacillus  upon  a  large  scale,  obtained  a  considerable  quantity 
of  pyocyanin,  and  by  chemical  analysis  determined  its  formula  to  be 
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Pl«.  t3.— dosaciieeus.    {After  Bumm} 

C|«H,«,  NjC,  In  doses  of  1  gramme,  as  muriate  of  pyocyanin,  injected 
into  the  circulation  of  different  animals,  he  observed  no  toxic  symptoms. 
When  a  pure  culture  of  the  bacilli  was  iujectedj  he  produced  suppurative 
inflammation,  and  AUnbuti.*s  this  result  not  to  the  presence  of  pyocyanin, 
but  to  other  as  yet  unknown  phlogistic  and  pyogenic  substances  elaborated 
by  the  bacillus  in  the  tissues. 

The  practical  surgeon  looks  upon  the  bacillus  pyocyaneua  as  a  eom- 
paratively  benign  pus*inicrobe,  but  canes  are  not  wanting  in  which  this 
organism  was  found  as  the  only  niierobic  cause  in  difTuse  septic  proeessea. 


Tim  bacillus  is  normally  found  in  the  skin  a&  a  saprophyte.  It  has  a 
predileetioo  for  certain  localities  of  the  body,  as  the  axilla,  inguiiial 
ngion^  anus,  etc.  The  odor  of  pus  piodnccd  by  the  bacilliis  is  sweetish, 
QinstT,  and  at  tinres  slightly  or  very  offensive. 

11,  llicroeoccaf  Gonorrliceie.  —  The  micrococcus  of  gonorrhcpa,  al^o 
»Iled  gonococcus,  was  discovered  by  Xeisser  in  1879,  who  also  demon- 
stTst^d  the  etiological  relationship  between  this  microbe  and  gonorrhtiea. 
Bumm  first  succeeded  in  cultivating  it  upon  artificial  nutrient  media  and 
made  a  special  study  of  its  morphology  and  pathogenesis.  The  gonoeoccus 
alwaji  occurs  in  pairs^  and  is,  therefore,  a  diplococcus. 

The  cocci  appear  as  hemispherical  bodies  with  their  flattened  surfaces 
in  apposition,  which  imparts  to  the  microbe  the  characteristic  biscuit- 


PLf.  SI.— O^a^rrlicpal  Pua, 

slijipe^l  appearaiiee.  The  gonococci  are  found  in  clusters  or  clumps  upon 
or— what  m  more  common j  as  Bumm  asserts — within  the  pus-corpuscles 
of  gonorrhceal  pus.  The  microbes  within  the  corpuscle  may  become  so 
numerous  as  to  fill  the  entire  space  with  the  ei^ception  of  the  nucleus. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  urethra  and  the  conjunctiva  are  the 
localities  most  predisposed  to  the  pathogenic  action  of  the  gooococcus. 
The  gonorrhceal  inflammation,  which  is  at  first  superficial,  penetTates 
more  deeply  into  the  mucous  membrane  with  the  advancing  gonococci, 
which  invade  the  epithelial  cells, 

Brnnmj  Bockhardt,  and  others  have  reported  cases  of  mixed  gonor- 
rhceal infection  in  which  pus-microbest,  acting  upon  tissues  altered  by  the 
gonorrhceal  inflammation,  gave  rise  to  abscesses  in  the  glands  of  Bartholin, 
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to  cystitis,  pelvic  cellulitis,  and  suppurative  synovitis.  Suppuration  iix 
joints,  peritoneum,  and  connective  tissue  the  seat  of  gonorrhoeal  infection 
is  prone  to  occur  in  the  course  of  secondary  infection  with  more  potent 
pyogenic  microbes. 

12.  Bacillns  Coli  Coininiinis. — This  microbe  was  first  discovt^ed  l»y 
Emmerich,  in  1885,  in  the  blood,  various  organs,  and  the  dejections  of 
cholera  patients  at  Na])les.  A  year  later  Escherich  showed  that  it  is 
constantly  present  in  the  alvine  discharges  of  healthy  persons.     It  is  a 
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FiR.  9r>.-  -(}onorrh<paI  Conjunctivitis.  Second  Day  of  Sickness.  Section  through  the 
mucous  mcmbraue  of  upp<r  eyelid;  invasion  of  the  epithelial  layer  by  gonococct.  (After 
itumm.) 

short  and  thick  bacilhis  (Fig.  J)(5)  with  rounded  ends;  the  prevailing  form 
in  culture  is  a  short  oval.  The  bacilli  are  frequently  united  in  j)airs.  It 
stains  rea<lily  with  aniline  dyes,  but  is  decolorized  promptly  when  treated 
with  a  solution  of  iodine.  It  is  an  aerobic  and  facultative  anaerobic,  non- 
liquefying  bacillus.  It  is  non-motile,  nnd  does  not  multiply  by  spon*-. 
It  grows  readily  in  various  culture-medin.  In  gelatin  stick  cultun»s  tin* 
growth  on  the  surface*  is  rather  dry  and  thin:  in  old  cultures  it  covers  tin* 
entire  surface. 

Fig.  %.   -HucilluB  Coll  (?unimuni8. 

The  bacillus  coli  communis  is  the  most  frequent  cause  of  intcslimil 
sepsis.  It  i*-  <-onstanlly  ])rcscnt  in  th^  ji|)|Kiidix  vcrmifonnis,  and  is  lh«- 
most  fruitful  source  of  the  ditrereiit  forms  of  acute  and  chronic  intlani- 
mation  of  tbi.^  organ.  As  this  bacillus  gains  entrance  under  favorabb»  con- 
ditions into  the  ditTereiit  ducts  and  glands  in  communication  with  the  in- 
testinal canal,  it  is  ofti'ii  the  direcrt  cause  of  su]>|Hirative  intlammation  '\\\ 
organs  in  direct  ennnection  or  close  contact  with  tbe  intestinal  trad, — 
notably  tbe  liver  and  biliary  ])assagcs.     Tlie  pyngcnic  projierties  Of  this 
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microbe  have  been  quite  recently  studied  with  great  care,  and  pure  cult- 
ures have  been  obtained  from  abscesses  remote  from  the  intestinal  tract, 
which  proves  that  it  retains  its  specific  pathogenic  properties  after  its 
entrance  into  the  tissues. 

The  colon  bacillus  probably  finds  its  way  more  frequently  into  the 
general  circulation  than  any  other  pathogenic  microbes.  It  is  fortunate 
that  the  organism  makes  provision  for  such  an  event  by  the  creation  of 
resisting  agencies  which  often  suffice  in  the  prevention  of  general  infec- 
tion. Adami  has  shown  conclusively  the  bactericidal  action  of  the  liver 
uj)on  the  colon  bacillus.  Lemaire  points  out  that,  according  to  Wyssok- 
witch,  the  liver  excretes  microbes  with  the  bile,  whereas  Werigo  and  others 
claim  that  the  liver  destroys  them  directly  by  virtue  of  the  phagocytic 
action  of  its  endothelial  cells,  which  either  englobe  the  microbes  directly 


® 


Fig.  97.— 1.  white  corpuscles  from  normal  blood;    2,  pus-corpuscles  with  cocci  In  their 
interior;    3,  pus-corpuscles  with  bacilli   In  their  Interior.     (Kovh.) 

or  recoive  them  from  the  k'ucocytos  of  the  blood.  It  is  the  function  of 
the  endothelial  cells  of  the  liver  to  ])revont  or  retard  croneral  infection 
with  the  colon  Ijueilhis,  and  a  colon  bacillus  which  produces  general  in- 
fection is  one  which  the  eells  of  the  liver  cannot  destroy.  This  general 
conclusion  is  supported  hy  the  results  of  the  study  of  phenomena  produced 
bv  injection  of  colon  bacilli  in  rahhits  immunized  by  means  of  anticolon- 
hacillus  serum.  The  ininiunized  animals  all  survived  the  injection  of  such 
quantities  of  hoth  kinds  of  colon  bacilli  as  was  fatal  for  the  control  ani- 
mals. The  hlood  of  the  ininiunized  animals  remained  sterile,  as  did  the 
spleen  and  the  bone-marrow.  Careful  microscopical  examination  failed  to 
reveal  phagocytosis  on  the  part  of  the  leucocytes;  the  only  place  in  which 
bacilli  wore  found  was  in  the  liver,  and  the  small  number  ])resent  indi- 
cated that  ultimately  total   destruction  of  all  bacilli   would  have  taken 
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place,  showing  that  the  aututifectious  serum  aidfi  the  action  of  tht*  iiulu' 
thelial  cells  of  this  organ,  Hektoen  bolieves  that  in  the  retardation  or 
prevention  of  colon-bacillus  infection  a  direct  ehemicai  action  between  tlut 
antiserum  and  the  toxins  of  the  colon  bacillua  takes  an  important  part. 
The  surgeon  meets  most  freijuently  with  colon-bacillus  infection  in  the 
treatment  of  perforative  peritonitis  and  cystitis,  but  there  is  no  organ 
or  part  of  the  body  exempt  from  infection  with  this  intestinal  microbe* 

IV.    PUS. 

Pus  is  the  liquefied  product  of  suppurative  inflammation*  It  can  W 
defined  as  a  dead  or  dying  tissue  composed  of  cells  with  a  fluid  intereelliilar 
substance.  Pus  is  an  opaque,  creamy,  yellowish-white  or  greenish-white 
fluid,  which,  in  a  recent  state,  shows  a  slightly-acid  reaction,  and^  later, 
becomes  alkaline  by  the  formation  of  ammonia.  If  it  is  of  a  yellowish 
color,  creamy  consistence,  and  odorless,  it  is  the  pus  bonum  vtl  laud^iMli 
of  the  old  authors.  If  it  is  thin  and  intimatoly  minted  with  blood  it  U 
called  sanious  or  ichorous  pus.  If  it  eoutaiu  but  few  pus-eorpuaclea  and 
re&embles  serum,  we  speak  of  serous  pus.  Pus  undei^goiug  putrefactloti 
from  the  presence  of  saprophytic  bacteria  is  rendered  fetid,  and  is  th*.*n 
termed  fetid  pus.  Pus  mixed  with  the  products  of  tubercular  inflamma- 
tion is  designated  tubercular  pus,  and  if  mixed  with  the  secretion  of  an 
inflamed  mucous  membrane  it  is  defined  as  nmco-pus.  If  pus  is  allowed 
to  stand  undisturbed  for  a  number  of  hours  in  a  test-tube,  it  separates  into 
two  parts;  the  upper,  the  liquid  portion,  is  the  pus-serum,  or  liquor  piirit, 
while  the  lower  represents  the  solid  constituents  of  the  pug,  the  ptis*- 
corjmt^Hes, 

Fus-semnL. — The  pus-serum  contains  albumen,  a  compound  called 
pyine,  regarded  by  Mulder  as  identical  with  tritoxide  of  protein,  occasion- 
ally ehondrin,  glut  in,  and  leucin^  abundant  fatty  matter,  and  Inorganic 
substances  similar  to  those  dissolved  in  the  liquor  sanguinis.  Pua-semin 
contains  no  oxygen  or  hydrogen,  or  if  present  these  gases  are  found  only 
in  minute  quantities.  On  the  other  hand,  it  contains  nitrogen  and  car* 
bonic  acid  in  large  amounts.  It  contains  more  potash  and  soda  than  blood- 
aerum.  Among  the  albuminous  substances  which  it  containii  are  para- 
globin,  albuminate  of  potash,  serum,  albumen »  and  myosin.  Fus-senim» 
in  fact,  is  liquor  sanguinis  pins  soluble  compounds  which  have  developed 
during  the  inflammatorj-  process;  hence  it  also  contains  in  aolution  the 
toxins  clHborated  by  the  pus-microbes, 

Fui-corpuselfi.— The  histological  sources  of  pus-corpuscles  are  the 
leucoeyte^  and  embryonal  cells/  In  acute  inflammation  the  procesa  la  ao 
rapid  that  the  pua-^iorpuscles  are  derived  t^lmost  (^xchigively  from  leucf^- 
cytes*    The  conversion  of  a  leucocyte  into  a  pus-corpuacle  in  clinical  sup- 
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eequently  theiF  size  varies  according  to  the  tieBue-cells  which  UDder#*o  this 
change.  As  long  aa  the  leucocytes  or  embryonal  titsue-cells  are  not  com- 
pletely  destroyed  by  the  pus-microbes  or  theif  toxins,  they  vary  greatly 
in  their  shape.  The  variation  in  shape  in  fresh  pus*corpuself?8  wlikh  hive 
not  completely  succumbed  to  the  pus-microbes  is  due  to  their  amoeboid 
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Pig.  ».— pui  with  fiui^brlococcuff. 
Fig.  too.— Put  with  SUfiptocoqcUft. 
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movements.  If  pus  from  an  acute  abscess  is  examined  in  a  m<mi  chamber 
upon  a  warm  slide,  the  amceboid  movements  of  the  pus-corposclea  can  be 
observed  for  hours,  provided  the  slide  is  kept  at  a  proper  temperature. 

Pus-corpiiscles  subjected  to  the  action  of  acetic  acid  clear  up  and 
show  their  fragmented  nuelens  much  plainer.  If  pus-corpuscles  are  miied 
with  water  they  become  larger  and  hydropic  from  inbibition  of  fluitls.    The 
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round  pus^corpuscles,  according  to  Recklinghausen^  are  dead  leucocjtei 
or  embryonal  cells  which  have  lost  their  amoeboid  movements.  Uqnor 
potassa  dissolves  the  pug-corpuscles^  and^  if  added  to  fluids  containing  pm, 
changes  them  into  a  gelatinous  mass.  Ib  chronic  abscesses  the  pus- 
corpuscles  undergo  moleciilar  degeneration,  and  such  pus  under  the  micro- 
Bcopc  shows  no  well-forpied  corpuscles,  hut  a  mass  of  granular  ddrUuB. 
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If  the  senun  is  absorbed,  we  speak  of  inspissation  of  pus.  If  a  wall  of  cica- 
tricial tissue  form  around  a  collection  of  pus,  we  say  that  the  pulse  has 
become  encysted  or  encapsulated. 

Blue  Pus. — Blue  pus  is  produced  by  the  bacillus  pyocyaneus:  a  com- 
paratively mild  pus-microbe  possessing  chromogenic  properties.  The 
coloring  material  is  imparted  to  pure  cultures  and  the  dressings  used  in 
the  treatment  of  suppurating  wounds  in  which  this  microorganism  is  the 
principal  cause  of  suppuration. 

Bed  Pus. — Red  pus  has  recently  been  described  by  Ferchmin.  It  is 
caused  by  a  chromogenic  bacillus  whose  length  is  about  one-third  of  the 
diameter  of  a  red  blood-corpuscle.  The  bacillus  is  non-motile  and  color- 
less, but  is  readily  stained  by  Gram's  method.  It  can  best  be  cultivated 
upon  blood-serum;  the  cultures  have  a  bright-red  color,  which  later 
changes  to  violet. 
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CtlKlCAL   FOEMS   OF    SUPPURATION. 

In  reference  to  the  time  required  to  transform  the  product  of  inflam- 
mation into  pus,  suppuration  can  be  divided  into  acute,  eubacute,  and 
chronic. 

1*  Acute  Suppuration. — In  acute  suppuration  the  wall  of  the  capillary 
ve«s€*b  is  altered  &o  seriously  that  emigration  of  the  color Icjss  eorpusctet 
takes  place  with  such  rapidity  that  within  a  few  hours  the  connective- 
tlBsue  spaces  are  crowded  with  them,  and  in  a  few  days  the  inHHuunatory 
swelling  presents  indications  of  approaching  suppuration.  The  inflim- 
niatory  product  is  hard  to  the  touchy  and  the  tissues  around  it  become 
cedomatous  from  obstruction  to  the  plasma-eirculation  within  and  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  inflamed  tissues.  The  hardness  of  the  swelling 
is  due  to  the  infiltration  of  the  connective  tissue  with  leuco<nies.  In 
this  form  of  suppuration  a  central  ischaemic  area  is  established  by  the 
rapid  accumulation  of  leucocytes  in  the  connective- tissue  spaces  and  by 
pressure  upon  the  inflamed  and  weakened  capillary  vessels,  which  finally 
leads  to  complete  stasis.  The  pus-microbes  and  preformed  toxins  are 
present  in  such  large  quantities  that  liquefaction  of  the  inflaninialory 
product  takes  place  within  a  few  days.  The  flret  appearanccB  of  suppura- 
tion are  observed  among  the  cellular  elements  which  appeared  flr«t,  which 
corresponds  to  a  point  in  the  centre  of  the  inflammatory  swelling,  la^cause 
at  this  point  tissue* nutrition  has  ^nlTcred  most  and  the  inflammatory 
pnMluet  has  been  exposed  longest  lo  the  deleterious  action  of  the  pus- 
microbes  and  their  toxins.  The  direct  causes  of  conversion  of  leueocyti^s 
into  pna-corpuscles  are  the  pus-microbes  and  their  toxins,  the  pathogenic 
action  of  which  oft  the  tissues  results  in  purulent  liquefaction  of  the  in- 
flammatory product.  Softening  in  the  centre  of  an  inflammatory  swelling 
is  almost  an  unerring  sign  of  approaching  suppuration.  The  central  sup- 
purating focus  increases  in  size  by  the  extension  of  the  proce^^s  of  liquefac- 
tion in  all  directions,  the  leucocytes  saturated  with  the  toxins  of  the  pos- 
micfobes  heing  rapiflly  transformed  into  pus-eorpusclcs.  Acute  suppura- 
tion ia  always  aeeonipanied  by  more  or  less  necroais  *jf  the  fi xc<i  tissue- 
cells.  The  acute  «*en-necrods  is  the  result  of  diminished  hlood-supply 
and  the  local  toxic  eiTiH-t  of  the  chemieal  protluttfi  of  the  pus-niicrohct*. 
Necrosis  occurring  so  eonstantly  from  the  eonibined  action  of  these  two 
etiological  factors  in  acute  suppurative  osteomyelitis  furnishes  a  good 
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illustration  of  this.  In  phlegmonous  inflammation,  from  the  smallest 
furuncle  to  the  largest  acute  abscess,  connective-tissue  necrosis  is  a  con- 
stant occurrence,  following  as  an  unavoidable  sequence  of  acute  suppura- 
tion. Acute  suppuration  is  almost  without  exception  attended  by  a  com- 
plexus  of  symptoms,  indicating  the  entrance  of  phlogistic  substances  from 
the  inflamed  tissues  into  the  general  circulation, — such  as  fever,  headache, 
thirst,  loss  of  appetite, — which  usually  subside  with  the  removal  of  the 
primary  cause.  Acute  osteomyelitis,  acute  suppurative  inflammation  of 
.  the  large  serous  cavities  and  joints,  and  phlegmonous  inflammation  of  dif- 
ferent organs  are  excellent  examples  of  what  is  understood  by  acute  sup- 
puration, from  an  etiological,  pathological,  and  clinical  stand-point. 

2.  Subacute  Suppuration. — As  acute  inflammation  may  pass  into  a 
subacute  form,  so  suppuration  may  be  delayed  in  acute  inflammation  for 
days  and  weeks,  if  the  indirect  and  direct  causes  which  are  concerned  in 
the  transformation  of  the  cellular  elements  into  pus-corpuscles  arc  present, 
less  in  degree  and  intensity  than  in  acute  suppuration.  The  character 
and  intensity  of  the  primary  microbic  cause  may  determine  a  subacute 
type  of  inflammation  from  the  beginning,  and  suppuration  is  correspond- 
ingly delayed.  In  subacute  suppuration  the  tissues  have  more  time  to 
accommodate  themselves  to  the  i)resence  of  the  inflammatory  exudate, 
and  hence  tissue-necrosis  is  a  less  constant  occurrence,  and,  if  present*,  it 
is  less  extensive.  In  subacute  suppuration,  at  least,  a  part  of  the  pus- 
cor))useles  are  derived  from  tlie  fixed  tissuo-cclls;  while  in  acute  suppura- 
tion central  liquefaction  of  tlie  inflammatory  product  may  take  place 
within  three  or  four  days,  the  same  stage  in  the  subacute  form  is  often 
not  attained  in  as  many  weeks.  As  a  rule,  the  general  symptoms  are  also 
less  severe. 

3.  Chronic  Suppuration. — In  acute  and  subacute  suppuration  the  pus- 
corpuscles  are  derived,  in  the  former  almost  exclusively,  and  in  the  latter 
largely,  from  the  extravasated  leucocytes.  With  few  exceptions,  chronic 
suppuration  occurs  as  the  result  of  infection  with  pus-microbes  of  a 
preexisting  pathological  product  composed  of  granulation-tissue.  In  such 
cases  the  embryonal  tissue  is  the  product  of  a  specific  inflammation  caused 
by  the  presence  of  microorganisms  which  possess  no  pyogenic  properties, 
but  which  excite  in  the  tissues  a  cliroiiie  inflammation,  the  product  of 
which  consists  of  granulation-tissue.  ^Fhe  bacillus  of  tuberculosis,  the 
microbe  of  syphilis,  and  the  actinomyees  are  good  illustrations  of  this 
class  of  microbes.  If  a  lesion  caused  by  any  of  these  microbes  become  the 
seat  of  infection  with  pns-mierobes,  the  latter  and  their  toxins  are  brought 
in  contact  with  cells  which  are  readily  converted  into  pus-corpuscles.  In 
chronic  suppuration  the  pus-eorpuseles  are  derived  mostly  from  embryonal 
cells,  and  consequently  they  show  a  greater  variety  in  size  and  shape  than 
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the  pns-{.'OTpxi§cle&  found  in  an  acute  al>§eess,  PuriileBt  liquefaction  of  m 
infltii  of  granulation-tissue  is  the  characteristic  pathological  feature  of  chroDic 
suppuratioiL  Einbrjonal  cells  derived  from  any  of  the  fixed  tiseue-celb  an? 
converted  into  pus-corpuscles  by  the  pus-microbes  and  their  toxins  m  the 
same  manner  as  the  leucocytes  in  an  acute  abscess,  only  that  this  n*^iilt  is 
attained  more  slowly.  In  the  majority  of  cases  chronic  suppuration  is  the 
result  of  infection  with  pus-mierobeg  of  a  preexisting  granulating  foctis»  the 
liquefied  portion  of  which  con&titutes  the  contents  of  the  chronic  ahsce». 
While  an  acute  abscess  is  often  developed  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  and  * 
subacute  in  as  many  weeks,  it  may  require  as  many  months  or  years  for  the 
products  of  a  specific  inflammation  to  be  Iransforined  into  a  chronic  abscees. 

Chronic  suppuration  solely  due  to  the  palhogemc  effects  of  put- 
microbes  is  seen  most  frequently  in  the  lymphatic  glands  of  the  m^k  and 
axillary  spaces.  The  glands  thus  affected  anlarge  very  slowly,  pain  and 
tendemeis  are  slight  and  several  months  may  elapse  before  the  centre  of 
the  inflamed  gland  is  converted  into  an  abscess-caTity.  We  must  take  it 
for  granted  Ihafc  in  chronic  suppunitive  parenchymatous  lymphademtla 
the  infection  is  caused  by  a  comparatively  small  number  of  pus-mi crobe» 
or  that  the  microbes  possess  feeble  pyogenic  properties.  In  the  differen- 
tial diagnosis  of  chronic  affections  of  isolated  lymphatic  glands  chronic 
suppurative  inflammation  «hould  always  be  borne  in  mind. 

Suppuration  in  Wounds. — Infection  of  a  recent  wound  with  a  sufti- 
cient  number  of  pus-microbe§  is  followed  by  suppurative  inflammation, 
which  in  its  local  and  general  manifestations  resembles  phlegmonous  in- 
flammation as  it  occurs  without  a  wound.  One  of  the  earliest  evidences 
that  such  infection  has  taken  place  is  a  profuse  primary  wound-secretion. 
This  jseeretion  is  a  mixture  of  blood  and  serum,  and  is  secreted  in  excess 
on  account  of  the  inflamed  capillaries  being  more  permeable^  and  yielding 
more  readily  to  the  intravascular  pressure.  It  is  also  possible  that  under 
these  circumstances  closure  of  the  lumen  of  divided  capillary  vessels  does 
not  take  place  as  promptly  nor  as  completely  as  in  aseptic  wounds.  Sup* 
purative  inflammation,  when  it  attacks  a  recent  wound,  commences  upon 
its  surface,  with  which  the  microbjcs  have  been  lirougbi  in  contact,  and 
the  products  of  coagulation-necrosifi  fnmish  a  favorable  soil  for  their 
growth  and  reproduction.  In  such  a  wound  the  process  of  granulation  is 
either  impeded  or  completely  suspended  until  the  acute  symptoms  have 
Bubaided,  as  the  embryonal  cells  are  converted  into  pus-corpusclea  almost 
as  soon  as  they  are  formed.  From  the  surface  of  the  wound  the  inflam- 
mation cjctends  to  the  deeper  tissues,  the  extension  being  usually  along 
the  connective  tissue,  fascia,  and  intermuscular  septa.  The  parts  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  wound  present  the  usual  appearances  of  a  phlf^g- 
monons  inflammation.     The  pus  which  forms  first  contains  dead  leueo- 
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cytes,  while  later  the  embryonal  cells  furnish  an  additional  histological 
source  for  pus-corpuscles.  Aseptic  granulating  wounds  are  usually  con- 
sidered exempt  from  infection  with  pus-microbes.  While  this  may  be  true 
if  the  whole  surface  is  covered  with  an  uninterrupted,  intact  layer  of 
healthy  granulations,  it  is  certainly  not  the  case  if  the  granulations  are 
in  any  way  injured  or  diseased.  A  slight  injury,  as  probing,  may  create 
an  infection-atrium,  through  which  pus-microbes  enter  the  deeper  tis- 
sues, where  they  may  become  the  cause  of  a  suppurative  inflammation. 
Under  unfavorable  vascular  conditions  the  granulations  are  rendered 
hydropic,  become  flabby  and  anaemic, — conditions  which  impair  their  re- 
sistance to  the  action  of  pus-microbes, — which  then  convert  the  layer  of 
embryonal  cells  most  remote  from  the  blood-supply  into  pus-corpuscles. 
The  preformed  toxins  injure  the  subadjacent  cells,  which,  in  turn,  undergo 
the  same  fate,  and  thus  an  unhealthy,  infected  granulation  surface  be- 
comes the  cause  of  a  secondary  suppuration  in  wounds  which  indeflnitely 
delays  the  healing  process.  If  in  a  suppurating  wound  the  pus-microbes 
attack  a  vein  and  produce  a  septic  thrombophlebitis,  the  essential  etio- 
logical condition  for  the  occurrence  of  the  most  dangerous  and  intractable 
complication,  pyaemia,  has  been  established. 

The  disinfection  of  a  suppurating  wound  still  remains  an  opprobrium 
in  surgery.  The  most  faithful  attempts  to  transform  a  septic  into  an 
aseptic  wound  seldom  succeed.  This  has  led  some  surgeons  to  advo- 
cate and  practice  asepsis  rather  than  antisepsis.  Zeidler  holds  that  the 
experiments  of  Schiniiiielbusch  confirm  the  belief  he  long  entertained, 
that  it  is  practically  impossible  to  destroy  the  organisms  which  have 
entered  a  wound.  He  thoroughly  dissects  out  all  pus-infiltrated  tissues, 
wipes  with  sterile  gauze,  irrigates  with  a  6-per-cent.  saline  solution,  packs 
lightly  with  sterile  gauze,  and  applies  a  dry,  sterile  dressing,  and  when 
this  becomes  saturated  he  changes  the  outer  dressing  without  removing 
the  packing.  This  treatment  is  applicable  when  the  wound  is  not  large 
and  advantageously  located;  in  other  cases  the  antiseptic  treatment  must 
be  relied  upon. 

SUPPURATIVE   INFLAMMATION   OF   MUCOUS    MEMBRANES. 

Suppurative  inflammation  of  a  mucous  membrane  is  always  preceded 
by  a  catarrhal  stage,  during  which  the  amount  of  the  physiological  secre- 
tion is  greatly  increased.  Proliferation  of  epithelial  cells  takes  place  with 
such  great  rapidity  that  the  blood-supply  becomes  inadequate,  when  the 
most  superficial  embryonal  cells  readily  succumb  to  the  specific  action 
of  the  pus-microbes  and  are  exfoliated  as  pus-corpuscles.  The  toxins  be- 
come diffused  in  advance  of  the  microbic  invasion,  and,  by  injuring  the 
protoplasm  of  the  cells  more  deeply  located,  prepare  the  way  for  the 
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pathogenic  action  of  the  pug-microbes,  and  suppuration  extendi  more 
deeply.  In  this  way  ulcers  form,  which  may  remain  superficial,  or  which 
may  also  penetrate  deeply  and  result  in  perforation.  The  pniduct^  of 
coagulation-neerosiB  which  form  upon  the  surf  ace  of  an  inflamed  hiijcchdi 
membrane  favor  the  occurrence  and  extension  of  suppurative  lesions,  •• 
they  serve  as  a  meaos  of  fixation  and  propagation  of  the  pua-mii-rob^A. 
Pus  from  a  suppurating  mucoua  membrane,  eiamined  microfloopicallT, 
will  show  pus-corpuscles  derived  from  leucocytes  and  embryonal,  epi- 
thelial, and  connective-tissue  cells  whidi  have  become  detached  before 
they  are  converted  into  pus-cells. 

ABBCBS& 

An  abscess  is  a  collection  of  pus  in  the  tisgues,  A  collect  ion  of 
pUiS  in  a  preform erl  spiiee^  such  as  the  pleura,  p(*ricapltum.  Fallopian 
tubei^,  pelves  of  kidneys,  etc*,  although  resulting  from  ii  suppurative 
intliinimation  of  the  waits  lining  the  space,  is  by  general  custom  and 
usage  not  called  an  abscess,  but  the  presence  of  pus  in  any  of  these  organs 
is  indicated  by  the  prefix  pyo,  to  which  is  added  the  anatomical  locality: 
thus,  pyothorax,  pyopericardium,  pyosalpinx,  pyonephrosis.  The  forma- 
tion of  an  abscess  is  always  preceded  by  a  circumscribed  suppurative  in- 
iammation.  The  histological  conditions  which  are  present  at  the  tlm^ 
pus-forraation  commences  are  characterized  by  a  richness  of  leucocyt<?«  in 
the  connective  tissue  between  the  infiamed  capillary  vessels  and  comprea- 
fiion  of  the  preexisting  tissue-celb  by  them  and  the  transuded  serum. 

Suppuration  commences  at  one  or  more  points  in  the  in^trated  ar^a; 
if  tlie  latter  is  the  case,  the  ditTerent  suppurating  foci  soon  become  conflu- 
ent, forming  an  abscess-cavity,  which  increases  in  size  in  all  dlrectionsi 
bntli  by  the  products  of  inflamnmtion  breaking  down  into  pus  and  by  the 
methanical  pressure  of  the  exudation  and  transudation  upon  the  sur* 
rounding  tiiisues,  Cheyne,  in  his  excellent  article  on  suppuration,  de- 
scribes the  rluiiiges  which  precede  and  attend  at>seess- formation  a«  fol- 
lows: '*Staining  sections  of  tissue  in  which  these  plugs  are  present  with 
ordinary  aniline  dyes,  it  is  found  that,  while  the  mass  of  organisms  is 
internally  stained,  and  while  the  nuclei  in  the  sections  have  become  well 
colored,  there  is  a  ring  of  tissue  around  the  central  mass  of  organisms 
which  does  not  take  in  the  stain  and  which  presents  an  homogeneous,  trans- 
lucent appearance*  This  ring  evidently  results  from  the  action  of  the 
concentrated  products  of  the  micrococci,  the  tissues  being  b rough t  into 
the  condition  of  coagulatioii-necroeis.  After  some  hours  a  second  ring 
appears  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  masa  of  organisms,  this  ring  being 
composed  of  a  dense  layer  of  leucocytes  apparently  collecting  where  the 
chemical  substances  are  more  dilute  and  do  not  interfere  with  the  life  of 
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the  celJs,  The  abscess  forms  by  the  central  softening  of  the  inflamnia* 
tory  product  and  inercasL*s  by  the  successive  formation  of  additional  ringSj 
which  undergo,  in  turn,  coagnlation-necrosia  and  euppu ration/-  The  size 
of  the  ahsceis  is  determined  by  the  nature  of  the  primary  cause  of  the 
inflummatior]^  its  location,  and  the  degree  of  local  and  general  resistance 
inherenl  in  the  tissues  and  the  patient.  The  staphylococcus  is  found  more 
frequently  in  circumscribed  abscesses,  while  the  streptococcus  is  more 
prone  to  giye  rise  to  diffuse  purulent  infiltration.  A  suppurating  foeUB 
near  a  surface  is  not  eo  likely  to  result  in  a  large  abscess  as  when  it  is 
more  deeply  located,  as  in  the  former  case  spontaneous  evacuation  in  the 
direction  offering  the  least  resistance  is  an  early  occurrence,  while  in  the 
latter  instance  such  a  termination  is  only  possible  after  the  abscess  has 
reached  considerable  dimensions.     An  absceBS  which  develops  in  tissues 
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debilitated  by  a  contusion  or  aorae  antecedent  lesions  usually  reaches 
greater  dimensions  than  if  it  occur  in  otherwise  liealthy  tissues.  In  pa- 
tients whose  strength  has  been  impaired  by  old  age,  improper  or  insufft- 
eient  food  J  intemperance,  mental  anxiety,  or  some  antecedent  acute  or 
chronic  ailment  it  is  well  known  that  acute  suppurative  inflammation 
manifests  a  great  tendency  to  rapid  extension;  while  a  vigorous,  healthy 
body  offers  the  most  favorable  conditions  toward  limitation  of  the  sup- 
purative inflammation.  While  liquefaction  of  the  inflammatory  product 
progresses  from  the  centre  toward  its  periphery,  the  outer  zone  of  the 
inflamed  area  is  in  a  eoiidiiion  of  hypera^mia  and  active  tissue-proliferation. 
The  leucocytes  beyond  the  infected  area  are  not  converted  into  pus-corpus- 
cles^ and  with  the  products  of  tissue  proliferation  constitute  an  impermeable 
wall  J  beyond  which  infection  cannot  extend.    The  limit  of  the  abscess  is  an 
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a@epiie  zone  of  infl^ttration,  clinically  readily  reeognized  by  its  hardness  to 

the  sense  of  touch:  the  so-caHcd  abscess-wall.  As  mnny  of  the  small  ve§g<?ls 
in  the  centre  of  the  abscess  are  permanently  destroyed,  a  collateral  circula* 
tion  ig  established  m  the  abscess-wall  and  its  immediate  viciiiity  by  tli« 
formation  of  new  veesels,  as  is  well  shown  in  Fi^.  103. 

According  to  their  contents,  the  causes,  and  the  time  which  elapsed 
between  the  commencement  of  the  disease  which  cansed  them  and  their 
formation,  abscesses  arc  divided  into  acute  and  (*hn>nir. 

Aonte  Abflceis. — The  acute,  or  hot,  abseesj;;  is  the  nsnal  termioation 
of  acnt^j  circumscribed^  guppuratiye  inflammatiiui.  Its  favorite  locatiaci 
is  ID  the  connective  tissue.  It  is  always  caused  by  infection  with  pus* 
microbess  most  frequently  the  staphylococcus.    It  contains  the  character* 


FiB,  im— VfiiMili  4ArtLflcla]l7  InJertrd^  from  W«Uh  at  «o  Abw»M  ArtltdAUr 
ProdQCod  in  the  Totifue  of  u  Dug.     x  n     iHiUr&th^Wimiwart^r.i 

istic  yellowish,  creamy  pus,  the  pta  bonum  rd  laudihik  of  the  old  authors^ 
and  shreds  of  necrosed  connective  tissue.  It  appears  within  a  few  days 
after  the  commencement  of  the  inflammation  and  reaches  its  maiijnum 
sixe  in  n  shurt  time.  It  is  attended  by  the  typical  local  and  general  symp- 
toma  which  accompany  acute  suppurative  inliammation.  Acute  abscess  in 
the  abdominal  ca\ity  usually  develops  after  perforation  of  the  intestine 
or  one  of  its  appendages;  thus,  perforation  of  the  gall-bladder  often  giTei 
rise  to  circumBcribed  suppuration  between  the  liver^  stomach,  and  colon, 
and  perforation  of  the  appendix  vermiformis  in  the  right  iliac  region*  where 
the  circumscribt^d  eoUection  of  pus  is  called  a  perityphlitic  abscess.  The 
loose  connective  tissue  that  surrounds  the  kidney  is  often  the  seat  of  an 
acute  suppurative  inflammation,  giving  rise  to  a  perinephritic  abaceas. 
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The  connective  tissue  in  front  of  the  bladder,  the  so-called  cavum  Retzii, 
when  it  is  infected  with  pus-microbes,  occasionally  becomes  the  starting- 
point  of  an  acute  abscess.  In  three  cases  of  abscess  in  this  locality,  that 
came  under  my  observation,  the  infection  was  caused  by  a  perforation  of 
an  intestine,  and  in  all  of  them,  after  incision,  scraping,  disinfection,  and 
drainage,  a  faecal  fistula  developed  subsequently.  Suppurative  parame- 
tritis is  another  instance  of  acute  abscess,  and  is  usually  caused  by  in- 
fection through  the  uterine  cavity  or  the  Fallopian  tubes.  Perirectal 
abscesses  following  suppurative  paraproctitis  are  frequently  preceded  by 
localized  rectal  lesions,  through  which  infection  of  the  connective  tissue 
surrounding  the  rectum  with  pus-microbes  takes  place.  The  manner  of 
invasion  often  determines  the  location  and  character  of  the  abscess.  Thus,  in 
suppurative  mastitis  the  abscesses  which  are  caused  by  staphylococci  al- 
ways begin  in  the  deeper  part  of  the  organ  and  extend  toward  the  sur- 
face, while  in  infection  with  streptococci  of  the  same  part  the  inflamma- 
tion starts  from  some  superficial  abrasion  and  first  attacks  the  skin, 
whence  the  process  extends  in  a  central  direction  to  the  deeper  portions 
of  the  gland,  where  suppuration  takes  place  (Cheyne).  This  difference 
depends  on  the  manner  of  invasion  of  the  two  microbes.  The  staphylo- 
cocci enter  the  organism  through  the  milk-ducts  and  act  from  their  in- 
terior; whereas  the  streptococci,  like  the  microbe  of  erysipelas,  enter  the 
tissues  through  the  lymphatic  vessels,  and  their  pathogenic  action  is  pri- 
marily observed  at  the  surface.  Bumm  excised  a  portion  of  the  wall  of  a 
commencing  abscess  of  the  breast,  and  was  able  to  demonstrate  the  pres- 
ence of  staphylococci  in  the  interior  of  the  acini,  and  their  penetration 
thence  into  the  interacinous  tissue.  The  phlegmonous  inflammation  of 
the  breast  caused  by  streptococci  takes  place  along  the  course  of  the  lym- 
phatics, and  primarily  involves  the  interacinous  connective  tissue. 

Diagnosis. — The  recognition  of  an  acute  abscess  is  usually  not  at- 
tended by  any  great  diflicultics.  The  history  of  an  attack  of  acute  sup- 
purative inflammation  is  the  first  thing  to  be  taken  into  consideration. 
Fever  is  usually  present,  but  if  the  abscess  has  been  caused  by  the  micro- 
coccus pyogenes  tenuis  it  may  be  slight  or  entirely  absent.  The  location 
of  the  abscess  has  also  considerable  influence  on  the  temperature.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  same  kind  and  number  of  pus-microbes  in  some  tis- 
sues produce  either  a  larger  quantity  of  phlogistic  substances,  or  that  these 
in  some  localities  and  certain  tissues  find  a  more  ready  entrance  into  the 
circulation.  Pain  is  always  present,  but  is  variable  in  intensity  according 
to  the  location  of  the  abscess  and  the  nature  of  its  surroundings.  It  is 
severe  if  the  abscess  involve  parts  freely  supplied  with  sensitive  nerves, 
and  where  the  inflammatory  product  gives  rise  to  an  unusual  degree  of 
tension.    Thus,  a  small  abscess  underneath  the  deep  fascia  of  a  finger  will 


cause  more  suiTcFing  than  a  large  abscess  in  loose  cotmeeti?e  tissue.  A 
beginning  abseesB  can  nsually  be  accurately  loeateil  by  aseertfliniog  the 
exact  point  of  tenderacas  on  making  pressure  with  the  tip  of  a  finger.  If 
the  abscess  is  suflicieotly  near  the  aurfaee^  Huctuation  can  be  felt  as  aooa 
as  central  I iqnof action  has  occurred.  HednesB  of  the  skin  and  diffuM 
cedenia  o%er  and  around  the  abscess  are  important  symptoms,  denoting 
the  presence  of  pus.  Remembering  all  the  symptomi  which  point  to  the 
existence  of  abscess,  in  doubtful  cases  an  absolute  diagnoflis  should  not  be 
made  by  relying  upon  any  one  or  alt  of  them,  ag  by  doing  so  serious  bliin* 
ders  have  been  and  will  be  made  in  treatment.  Aneurisms  have  been  in- 
cised under  the  belief  that  they  were  abscesses,  and  the  less  serious  mis- 
take has  been  made  of  treating  an  abscess  for  an  aneurisuk  Tlie  late 
Professor  Gunn,  who  wag  well  known  as  a  careful  and  clever  diagnoatieiftii, 
incised  a  birgc  angioma  in  the  occipital  region,  having  mistaken  it  for  an 
abscess.  An  inflammatory  swelling  occurrijig  in  localities  where  anen- 
mms  are  liable  to  be  met  with — that  is,  in  the  course  of  large  blood-veaseU 
— should  be  examined  with  the  utmost  care  before  an  incision  is  made. 
The  mott  difficult  eases  for  diagnosis  are  the  few  instances  where  a  sup- 
purative inflammation  occurs  around  an  aneurismal  sac.  FortunatelVt  we 
are  in  possession  of  a  very  simple  diagnostic  expedient^  which*  if  reported 
to,  as  it  should  be,  in  all  doubtful  causes,  will  enable  the  surgeon,  with  in* 
fallible  certainty,  to  ascertain  the  presence  or  absence  of  pus  in  an  io- 
flaniriiHtory  swiOling,  and  this  is  the  use  of  Ihc  exploring  s\Tingf,  An 
ordinary  hypodermic  needle  with  u  long  point  will  answer  the  purpoiC, 
although  every  surgeon  should  be  supplied  with  an  exploring  syringe  made 
for  thii*  special  purpose.  Tbi*  needle  must  be  rendered  thoroughly  aseptic 
by  heating  it  in  the  flame  of  an  aleohol-Iamp,  or,  bUU  better,  by  boiling  in 
soda  solution  (1  per  cent.),  The  gurfnee  where  the  puncture  is  to  be  made 
is  thoroughly  disinfected,  and  the  needle  is  inserted  somewhat  obliquely 
toward  the  centre  of  the  swelling  and  pushed  lioldly  forward  in  this  di- 
rection until  resistance  ceases^  which  is  an  indi<*ation  that  it  has  reached 
a  cavity;  the  piston  of  the  syringe  is  now  slowly  withdrawn  and  the  fluid 
aspirated  is  examined;  if  it  is  pus  the  diagnosis  is  made  and  the  needle  is 
withdrawn.  If  no  pus  is  found  the  exploration  is  carried  deeper,  and.  if 
neresrtary,  in  dilTerent  directions  without  removing  the  needle*  by  making 
aspiration  at  different  points  so  as  to  explore  fully  the  tracks  made  by 
the  needle.  If  no  positive  diagnosis  can  be  made  it  may  become  necessary 
to  repeat  this  method  of  examination  in  a  few  days.  A  rnpid1y*growing 
sarcoma  may  simulate  a  suppurative  inflammation  so  closely  that  great 
care  is  necessary  to  distinguish  between  these  affections  before  any  opera- 
tive procedure  is  advised  or  undertaken*  In  exploring  for  pus  in  dcftp- 
ieated  abecenea  in  the  abdomen  or  pelvis,  care  should  be  exerciaed  to 
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insert  the  needle  in  such  a  direction,  whenever  this  is  possible,  as  not  to 
penetrate  the  free  peritoneal  cavity;  whenever  this  cannot  be  done  it 
should  be  introduced  in  such  manner  that,  after  its  removal,  the  puncture 
is  sufficiently  oblique  to  prevent  the  escape  of  pus.  In  such  cases  it  is 
always  advisable  to  combine  aspiration  with  exploration.  If  the  tension 
in  the  abscess  is  diminished  by  removing  a  portion  of  its  contents  extrava- 
sation is  less  likely  to  occur. 

Treatment. — ^A  correct  diagnosis  made,  the  old  rule  vhi  pus  ibi  evacuo 
is  as  applicable  to  the  treatment  of  an  acute  abscess  at  the  present  time 
as  it  was  centuries  ago.  Nothing  is  gained  by  expectant  treatment.  The 
popular  belief  that  an  abscess  should  be  drawn  near  the  surface  by  the 
use  of  filthy  poultices  before  it  should  be  opened  is  fallacious  both  in 
theory  and  practice.  An  abscess  is  ready  to  be  opened  as  soon  as  an  ade- 
quate quantity  of  pus  has  formed  to  constitute  an  abscess  sufficient  in 
size  to  be  recognized  by  the  surgeon  as  such.  Students  have  generally 
been  taught  that  an  abscess  should  be  evacuated  by  a  free  incision.  This 
advice  dates  back  to  the  time  when  antiseptics  were  not  known  and  tubu- 
lar drainage  had  never  been  heard  of.  The  laying  open  of  an  acute  abscess 
by  an  extensive  incision  is  no  longer  necessary.  The  indications  in  the 
surgical  treatment  of  an  acute  abscess  are  to  open  it  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  secure  perfect  evacuation  and  to  resort  to  such  means  as  will  prevent 
reaccumulation  of  pus.  These  indications  can  be  fulfilled  much  better  by 
making  multiple  small  incisions  and  establishing  free  drainage  by  the  in- 
sertion of  tubular  drains  than  by  making  a  single  long  incision;  at  the 
same  time,  such  treatment  will  leave  the  parts  in  better  condition  for 
rapid  healing  than  by  the  old-fashioned  incisions.  The  incisions  need 
never  be  more  than  an  inch  in  length,  through  which  a  rubber  drainage- 
tube  the  size  of  the  little  finger  can  be  readily  introduced.  Abscesses  up 
to  the  size  of  an  orange  do  not  require  more  than  one  incision.  Abscesses 
larger  than  this  should  be  treated  by  through  drainage  wherever  this  is 
possible.  In  deep-seated  abscesses  the  first  incision  is  made  at  a  point 
where  fluctuation  is  most  distinct,  or  in  the  direction  of  the  track  of  the 
needle  of  the  exploring  syringe,  if  the  pus  has  been  located  by  the  use  of 
this  instrument.  Instead  of  incising  the  abscess  with  one  stroke  of  the 
knife  I  always  incise  the  skin  and  fascia  to  the  extent  of  an  inch,  and  then 
with  a  pair  of  sharp-pointed  haemostatic  forceps  I  tunnel  the  intervening 
tissues.  As  soon  as  the  point  of  the  instrument  has  reached  the  abscess- 
cavity,  pus  will  escape  along  the  side  of  the  instrument;  the  handles  of 
the  forceps  are  now  unlocked  and  the  blades  separated  sufficiently  so  that 
upon  the  withdrawal  of  the  instrument  the  opening  is  enlarged  sufficiently 
to  introduce  a  drainage-tube  of  requisite  diameter.  If  counter-openings 
are  to  be  made,  the  same  forceps  is  carried  across  the  abscess-cavity  and 
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|juphcrl  from  within  outward  at  a  point  when.'  flraimige  is  mtyst  rctiuin*fJ, 
the  skin  over  the  point  is  cut  with  a  knife,  the  opening  diloted^  and  a 
drainage-tube  drawn  through.  The  surface  over  the  absceet  and  a  con- 
siderable distance  beyond  it  should  bo  shaved  and  disinfected  before  the 
abscess  is  opened.  After  incision  and  drainage  the  abacess^eavity  is 
washed  out  with  a  weak  antiseptic  solution  until  the  fluid  returns  eWnr^ 
when  a  moists  hot,  antiseptic  dressing  is  applied.  After  twenty-four  or 
forty-eight  hours  the  dressing  is  removed,  the  drain  shortened,  or,  if 
through  drainage  has  been  made,  the  drain  is  cut  through  in  the  middle 
and  each  opening  is  drained  separately.  If  suppuration  has  not  ceased, 
the  cavity  is  again  irrigated.  It  is  seldom  that  an  abscess-cavity  heals 
without  further  suppuration  after  it  has  been  incised  and  drained,  e?eii 
under  the  strictest  aseptic  precautions.  The  inner  lining  of  the  walls 
of  the  abscess  remains  infected  with  pus-microbes,  and  a  limited  suppura- 
tion, even  in  the  most  favorable  cases,  continues,  at  least  until  after  the 
second  dressing.  The  dressings  should  be  so  applied  as  to  make  equable 
compression,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  surfaces  of  the  abscess-cavity 
in  accurate  apposition.  The  drainage*tubes  are  removed  aa  soon  la  sup- 
puration has  ceased^  when  healing  of  the  aseptic  cavity  takes  place  by 
granulation,  in  the  manner  described  in  the  healing  of  wounds.  An  im- 
portant element  in  the  treatment  of  abscesses  is  to  secure  absolute  rest 
for  the  part  aiTected.  Patients  sufTering  from  large  abacesseB  should  be 
kept  in  bed,  and  in  the  treatment  of  such  affections  of  one  of  the  extremi- 
ties rest  is  secured  by  the  application  of  a  welt-padded  splint,  whicb  will 
not  only  prove  an  eiTicient  means  of  mitigating  pain,  but  will  keep  the 
parts  in  a  condition  most  conducive  to  rapid  healing. 


CHRONIC  ABSCESS, 


A  clironic*  congestive,  cold,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  migrating 
can  aluKist  always  be  Iraeetl  (o  some  specific  chronic  inlbimmation, 
most  frequently  of  a  tubercular  nature.  Wh»t  has  been  called  a  chronic 
absccf®  is  very  often  no  abscess  at  all  In  tubercular  processes  the 
product  of  tissue*prolifcTation  undergoes  coagulation-necrosis  and  dis- 
integrates into  a  granular  mass,  which,  when  mixed  with  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  serum,  forms  an  emulsion  that  macroseopically  resembles 
pus,  but  under  the  microscope  shows  none  of  the  histological  elements 
which  are  found  in  true  pus.  Am  ahsceu  mn  only  be  calkd  *uth  if  it  cmitmn 
pwjt.  .4  tme  rhronic  absress  ran  originate  in  a  titbercuhr^  adifwmpeotiCf  or 
s^phiHti€  ksion  ttheru  the  granuhiHon-ti^Kue  iir  geeondarihf  infetied  hj  the 
loealitaiion  of  pus-mierobiSf  wkidi  eanmH  th4  embrtfmuil  c^lk  inh  pus- 
eorpusrh^^^  Oecuisionally  secondary  infection  with  pus-microbes  of  such 
a  granulating  focus  is  followed  by  an  acute  phlegmonous  inflammation^ 
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which  extends  rapidly  to  the  surrounding  tissues;  but  usually  the  sup- 
purating process  progresses  slowly,  and  is  not  attended  by  any  of  the 
symptoms  of  acute  inflammation.  What  has  been  described  as  a  cold  abscess 
is  a  cavity  coniaining  the  debris  of  the  product  of  a  tvbercular  injflammation, 
and  is  usuaUy  in  communication  with  the  primary  tubercular  lesion.  Such 
abscesses  frequently  appear  at  a  distance  from  the  primary  seat  of  the  dis- 
ease. Thus  tuberculosis  of  the  vertebrae  gives  rise  to  a  lumbar  abscess  if 
the  swelling  appear  in  the  lumbar  region.  It  is  called  a  psoas  abscess  if 
the  tubercular  product  gravitate  along  the  course  of  the  psoas  muscle  and 
appear  as  an  abscess  underneath  Poupart^s  ligament.  Abscesses  origi- 
nating in  the  hip- joint  often  make  their  first  appearance  over  the  outer  or 
inner  aspect  of  the  thigh,  some  distance  below  the  joint.  Abscesses  origi- 
nating in  the  shoulder- joint  often  wander  a  considerable  distance  away 
from  the  joint,  along  the  course  of  the  biceps  or  triceps  muscle. 

Bacteriological  examination  of  the  conients  of  such  abscesses  will  show 
conclusively  whether  they  are  true  pus-containing  abscesses  or  whether  they 
are  pseudo-abscesses.  If  cultivations  are  made  with  their  contents,  pus- 
microbes  will  grow  upon  proper  nutrient  media  if  it  is  a  true  abscess,  while 
from  the  contents  of  a  pseudo-abscess  only  the  microbes  of  the  primary 
infection  can  be  cultivated.  The  information  obtained  by  the  discovery 
of  the  essential  cause  can  be  confirmed  by  inoculation  experiments.  Cold 
abscesses,  as  a  rule,  are  painless,  not  tender  to  the  touch,  and  give  rise  to 
little  or  no  febrile  disturbances. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  a  chronic  abscess  is  based  not  so  mu,ch 
upon  the  location,  size,  and  characteristic  features  of  the  swelling  as  a 
careful  consideration  of  the  symptoms  of  the  local  lesion  from  which  it 
started.  Tubercular  affections  of  the  spine  and  hip-joints  are  accom- 
panied by  such  well-defined  symptoms  at  the  stage  when  abscesses  form 
that  the  primary  lesion  can  be  located  without  much  difficulty.  A  chronic 
paranephric  abscess  often  develops  in  the  course  of  a  tubercular  pyelo- 
nephritis. A  tubercular  pelvic  abscess  is  frequently  associated  with  pri- 
mary tuberculosis  of  the  Fallopian  tube.  A  chronic  abscess  often  arises 
around  a  tubercular  gland  and  appears,  in  consequence  of  infection  with 
pus-microbes,  as  a  chronic  suppurative  perilymphadenitis.  In  such  cases 
the  gland  itself  has  undergone  caseation,  and  is  often  found  extensively 
separated  from  the  surrounding  tissues  by  the  suppurative  process.  In 
reference  to  the  nature  of  the  swelling  and  the  character  of  its  contents, 
an  exploratory  puncture  will  furnish  positive  diagnostic  information. 

Treatment. — The  indications  for  early  surgical  interference  in  the 
treatment  of  chronic  abscess  are  not  so  urgent  as  in  the  acute  variety. 
These  abscesses  appear  months  and  often  years  after  the  commencement 
of  the  primary  disease.    "While  an  acute  abscess  should  always  be  opened 
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under  aseptic  precautions,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  duty  and  conscience  to 
deal  with  a  chronic  abscess  in  a  eurgicni  wa}%  only  under  the  strictest  and 
most  elaborate  aseptic  precautions.  It  is  a  well-known  clinical  fact  that 
when  such  an  abacosa  opens  spontaneously,  or  is  incised  in  a  careless  way, 
profuse  suppuration  and  hectic  fever  follow,  with  only  too  often  a  speedy 
fatal  result  from  septic  infection.  Additional  infection  with  pns-roicrobea 
results  in  the  destrnctian  of  the  granulations  which  line  the  cavity,  and 
the  patient  frequently  dies  from  septic  infection.  Unless  the  surround- 
ings of  the  patient  admit  of  carrying  out  the  aseptic  treatment  to  its 
fullest  and  most  perfect  extent,  a  chronic  abscess  should  not  be  evacuated 
by  incision.  Tubercular  abscess  should  be  treated  by  tapping  and  injec- 
tion of  iodoform-glycerin  emidsion^  as  this  treatment  for  many  years  has 
yielded  most  brilliant  results.  One  great  difficulty  in  evacuating  a  tuber- 
cular abscess  by  aspiration  is  the  blocking  pf  the  needle  or  trocar  by  shreds 
of  necrosed  tissue,  which  often  interferes  with  complete  evacuation.  A 
chronic  abscess  should  always  be  treated  by  incision  if  this  treatment  fail, 
if  by  such  procedure  the  primary  lesion  can  be  made  accessible  to  direct 
treatment.  If  such  a  course  is  adopted,  the  incision  is  made  large  enough 
BO  that  the  whole  cavity  can  be  thoroughly  scraped  out  and  all  of  the 
infected  tissues  removed.  After  thoroughly  curetting  the  cavity  is 
cleansed  and  disinfected,  and  after  drying  it  is  iodoforniized.  The  wound 
is  then  sutured,  drained,  and  treated  on  the  same  principles  as  a  recent 
wound.  The  treatment  of  special  forms  of  chronic  absccse  will  be  con- 
sidered more  in  detail  in  the  chapter  on  *'Surgical  Tuberculosis. '' 

Phlegpnonoua  Inflammation,  with  Supporation.^ — IMilegmonouB  inflam- 
mation with  J? uppu ration  is  clinically  chrtraetcrizetl  by  rapid  extension 
of  the  disease  without  leading  to  a  circumscribed  collection  of  pus  or 
abscess.  From  the  pus  of  this  form  of  infection  the  strep tococcus  can  be 
cultivated  more  frequently  than  the  staphylococcus,  and  in  some  cases 
both  of  these  microbes  are  found  in  the  sam^  pus.  The  inflammation 
affects  the  connective  tissue,  and  extends  rapidly  along  intermuscular 
septa,  fascia,  and  tendon-sheaths.  This  form  of  suppurative  inflammation 
is  prone  to  follow  compound  fractures,  railroad  and  other  crushing  in* 
juries,  and  all  injuries  attended  by  extensive  contusion  of  connective  tis- 
sue. It  also  frequently  follows  neglected  paronychia,  punctured  and  lacer- 
ated wounds  of  the  fingers  and  hands.  The  first  symptoms  usually  appear 
within  four  days  after  the  injury.  The  general  symptoms  are  ushered  in 
by  a  chill,  followed  by  high  temperature  and  rapid  pulse*  The  first  local 
symptoms  are  a  copious,  sanious  discharge  from  the  wound  and  a  rapidly- 
spreading  cedema.  The  tissues  are  infiltrated  with  the  same  kind  of  fluid, 
and  if  life  is  prolonged  suffieiently  long  a  diflfuse  suppuration  is  inevitable. 
The  symptoms  of  sepsis  in  this  affection  predominate  because  the  pus- 
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microbes  haye  inyaded  an  eztexudye  area  of  tissue,  and  are  reproduced  with 
great  rapidity  and  gain  entrance  into  the  general  circulation  at  an  early 
stage;  at  the  same  time  the  necrosed  tissues,  saturated  with  the  bloody 
serum,  furnish  a  good  soil  for  the  growth  of  putrefactiye  bacteria.  In 
most  of  these  cases  the  septic  cellulitis  is  accompanied  by  lymphangitis, 
the  parts  presenting  an  erysipelatous  appearance. 

Treatment. — ^Phlegmonous  inflammation  of  the  type  just  described 
calls  for  early  and  energetic  treatment  before  suppuration  has  appeared. 
The  pus-microbes  are  present  in  such  quantities  that  the  connectiye  tissue, 
partially  deyitalized  by  an  injury,  becomes  necrosed  from  the  local  toxic 
action  of  the  toxins  of  the  pus-microbes.  To  render  such  wounds  aseptic 
is  one  of  the  most  difficult  tasks  in  surgery.  Small  incisions  and  drainage 
will  not  accomplish  the  desired  object.  The  infected  tissues  must  be  freely 
exposed  by  as  many  incisions  as  may  be  required.  The  secondary  disinfec- 
tion in  such  a  case  must  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  capital  operation. 
The  patient  should  be  placed  under  the  influence  of  an  anaesthetic,  the 
limb  shayed  and  disinfected,  and  by  large  incisions  the  infected  tissues 
must  be  rendered  accessible  to  direct  means  of  disinfection.  Before  oper- 
ating, the  limb  should  be  rendered  bloodless  by  Esmarch's  constrictor. 

In  compound  fractures  the  tissues  immediately  oyer  the  fragments 
should  be  incised  sufficiently  so  that  the  fractured  ends  can  be  turned 
out.  The  infected  medullary  tissue  shoxdd  be  scooped  out  with  a  sharp 
spoon,  and  all  clots  and  necrosed  tissue  removed;  the  parts  are  then 
thoroughly  irrigated  with  corrosiye  sublimate  (1  to  1000),  or  carbolic  acid 
(1  to  20),  after  which  the  whole  surface  is  dried  and  brushed  over  with  a 
lO-per-cent.  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc.  Pockets  and  sinuses  which 
cannot  be  reached  with  the  sharp  spoon  can  be  rendered  aseptic  by  pour- 
ing in  peroxide  of  hydrogen,  which,  in  such  cases,  is  a  remedy  of  great 
value.  The  bones  are  then  placed  in  proper  position,  a  number  of  counter- 
openings  made,  and  a  sufficient  number  of  tubular  drains  introduced; 
after  which  a  copious  antiseptic  dressing  is  applied  and  the  limb  properly 
immobilized,  great  care  being  taken  to  prevent  decubitus  or  gangrene  from 
pressure  by  protecting  the  parts  exposed  to  pressure  with  sterile  or  salic- 
ylated  cotton. 

During  the  subsequent  treatment  such  a  limb  should  be  slightly  ele- 
vated and  suspended.  If  after  this  treatment  the  temperature  is  not  low- 
ered within  six  hours  and  the  remaining  symptoms  are  not  improved, 
it  is  evident  that  the  secondary  disinfection  has  not  succeeded  in  obtain- 
ing an  aseptic  condition  of  the  wound.  If  amputation  does  not  appear 
to  be  indicated  at  this  time,  another  effort  should  be  made  to  secure  asep- 
ticity  by  resorting  to  permanent  irrigation.  The  antiseptic  dressing  is  re- 
moved and  not  reapplied.    The  parts  are  covered  with  a  compress  wrung 
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out  of  A  ^/j-per*cent,  solution  of  acetate  of  ftlummum,  and  constant  irri- 
gation made  with  the  tame  sohition.  The  simplest  arraogemeBt  for  con- 
stant Irrigatioti  is  a  reservoir  holding  the  warm  solution  suspended  over 
tbe  patient^i  bed,  and  eonneeted  with  the  principal  drainage-tube  by 
means  of  a  rubber  tubing  and  a  glass  lip*  In  large,  open,  suppurating 
woundi  and  compound  fractures  the  a])paratus  shown  in  Fig*  104  can  be 
used  to  adTantage*  By  giphoa-aetion  the  fluid  is  conducted  from  the  Tea- 
sel to  CTery  part  of  the  wound.  The  amount  of  fluid  flowing  through  the 
tube  can  be  regulated  by  compresdng  the  tube  to  the  desired  extent  with 
a  clothes-pin.    The  limb  being  suspended,  the  fluid  is  conducted  away  trom 
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it  into  a  vessel  by  means  of  a  sheet  of  rubber  cloth,  mackintosh,  or  gutta- 
percha. 

Constant  irrigation  with  a  harmless,  non-toxic,  yet  efficient  antiseptic 
solution  in  these  cases  is  of  the  greatest  value,  as  the  wound-secretion 
is  cousuntly  washed  away,  and,  as  no  accumulation  can  take  place,  the 
danger  of  sepsis  from  products  of  putrefaction  is  greatly  diminished;  at 
the  same  time,  the  tis^siies  are  kept  constantly  f^atu rated  with  the  solntion, 
which  at  least  will  eiert  a  potent  inhibitor)^  influence  upon  the  actinn  and 
multiplication  of  pus*micrc»hes  in  the  living  tissues.  Should  a  faith fnl 
attempt  at  obtaining  nn  aseptic  condition  by  this  method  of  treatment 
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prove  inefficient  after  a  fair  trial,  the  question  of  sacrificing  a  limb,  to 
save,  if  possible,  a  life,  will  present  itself. 

Helferich  has  abandoned  small  incisions  and  drainage-tubes  in  the 
treatment  of  extensive  phlegmonous  inflammation  and  has  substituted  for 
them  laying  open  of  the  entire  field  of  inflammation  by  an  incision  from 
one  end  to  the  other,  and  after  thorough  disinfection  packs  the  cavity  with 
aseptic  gauze  saturated  with  a  solution  of  boric  and  salicylic  acid  or  acetate 
of  aluminum. 

In  the  absence  of  recognizable  secondary  foci  in  distant  organs,  the 
surgeon  will  not  be  able  to  ascertain  whether  a  fatal  form  of  general  in- 
fection exists  in  a  special  case,  and  it  is  therefore  always  justifiable*  to 
resort  to  a  mutilating  operation  as  a  last  resort,  provided  the  patient's 
strength  warrants  such  a  procedure.  As  in  cases  of  progressive  gangrene, 
so  in  cases  of  progressive  phlegmonous  inflammation,  it  is  exceedingly 
difficult  to  decide  upon  the  exact  location  where  the  amputation  should  be 
made,  as  a  distinct  line  of  demarcation  between  healthy  and  infected 
tissues  is  never  present.  The  only  rule  to  go  by  in  the  selection  of  the 
site  of  amputation  is  to  secure  healthy  skin-flaps  and  to  make  the  circular 
section  of  the  muscular  tissue  above  the  tissues  presenting  macroscopical 
evidences  of  infection.  The  condition  of  the  deep  connective  tissue  fur- 
nishes important  information  concerning  this  question.  The  infection  is 
sure  to  extend  as  far  as  any  undermining  or  sloughing  of  connective 
tissue  has  taken  place;  hence,  amputation  should  be  done  above  these 
limits.  The  general  treatment  of  phlegmonous  inflammation  is  considered 
upon  the  same  principles  as  the  treatment  of  sepsis  from  other  causes. 

PROGRESSIVE   PURULENT   INFILTRATION. 

This  is  the  purulent  oedema  of  Pirogoflf.  It  is  a  more  advanced 
stage  of  what  has  just  been  described  as  progressive  phlegmonous  inflam- 
mation with  suppuration.  Purulent  infiltration  follows  upon  the  heels  of 
phlegmonous  inflammation,  and  is,  consequently,  clinically  also  noted  for 
its  progressive  character.  The  infiltration  is  often  very  extensive,  involv- 
ing, in  many  cases,  an  entire  extremity.  It  is  always  attended  by  very 
extensive  connective-tissue  necrosis.  The  pus  burrows  deeply  among  the 
muscles,  and  detaches  the  skin  over  a  large  surface.  The  external  ap- 
pearances seldom  indicate  the  extent  of  the  disease.  If  the  skin  is  in- 
cised freely,  the  parts  beneath — ^the  muscles,  vessels,  and  nerves — appear 
as  plainly  as  in  a  dissection  made  to  show  the  anatomical  relations  of 
these  parts.  Purulent  infiltration  following  progressive  phlegmonous  in- 
fiammation  has  often  been  mistaken  for  erysipelas,  and  has  been  called 
phlegmonous  erysipelas.  If  purulent  infiltration  complicate  erysipelas,  it 
occurs  in  consequence  of  secondary  infection  with  puS'-^nicrobes,  and  not  as 
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a  result  of  the  acHon  of  tk^  sinptococeus  of  erysipelas.  The  gravity  of  this 
disease  depends  largely  upon  the  extent  of  the  tissues  involved.  If  it 
affect  an  entire  limb  the  danger  to  life  is  great.  Death  may  occur  from 
pyflEmia  or  exhaustion, 

TreatmeiLt. — The  surgical  truatment  i^  thu  sumu  as  in  abacesSi  oidj 
that  the  iocisious  should  be  made  longer,  two  or  three  inches  in  len^h, 
ill  order  to  enable  the  operator  to  remove  the  necrosed  connective  tissue 
and  to  insert  large  tubular  drains.  After  the  first  inciBion  is  made  a  long, 
curved,  Pean  forceps  is  introduced^  the  cavity  explored,  and  counter-open- 
ings made  upon  the  point  of  the  instrument  in  places  where  counter-drain- 
age will  he  most  effective.  The  cavity  raust  be  drained  at  different  points 
from  one  end  to  tht?  other.  If  tht*  forceps  is  not  long  enough  to  reach 
both  eitremitiee  it  is  removed  and  inserted  again  into  the  second  opening, 
and  so  on  until  the  cavity  is  thoroughly  drained.  It  is  advisable  to  bring 
each  drainage-tube  out  ol  two  openings  and  secure  each  end  with  a  safety- 
pin.  In  cases  of  purulent  infiltration  of  an  entire  lower  extremity  I  have 
often  made  as  many  as  twelve  incisions  and  inserted  half  as  many  drain- 
age-tubes. After  the  cavity  has  been  thorouglily  drained,  it  is  washed  out 
with  one  of  the  milder  antiseptic  solutions.  An  excellent  solution  for  this 
purpose  is  iodinized  water.  This  can  be  readily  prepared  by  adding  tincture 
of  iodine  to  sterilized  water  until  the  solution  has  the  color  of  sherry -wine, 
A  solution  of  this  strength  is  a  valuable  antiseptic,  and  can  be  used  re- 
peatedly and  in  large  quantities  without  fear  of  causing  intoxication,  I  have 
never  succeeded  in  rendering  such  a  large  suppurative  cavity  aseptic  with 
one  irrigation,  and  have  consequently  abandoned  the  occlusive  antiseptic 
dressings  in  these  cases.  It  is  much  better  to  apply  a  compress  wrung  out 
of  warm  salicylated  water  or  a  1-per-ccnt.  solution  of  acetate  of  aluniinum, 
which  can  be  removed  and  reapplied  every  time  the  cavity  is  irrigated, 
which  at  first  should  be  done  every  four  to  six  hours.  The  warmth  and 
moisture  of  the  compress  can  be  maintained  by  covering  it  with  gutta- 
percha tissue  or  mackintosh  cloth.  As  burrowing  of  pus  often  does  not 
stop  even  after  efficient  drainage  has  been  established,  the  case  should 
be  watched  with  great  care,  and  any  attempt  at  burrowing  should  be 
promptly  met  by  free  incision  and  additional  provision  for  drainage.  It 
is  always  advisable  to  support  the  limb  in  proper  position  upon  some 
kind  of  a  suspension  splint,  both  for  the  purpose  of  securing  rest  and  to 
prevent  contractures.  As  soon  as  suppuration  has  nearly  ceased  the  drains 
are  short <med  and  irrigations  made  less  frequently.  It  is  a  consolation  to 
know  that  such  patients,  especially  if  they  are  not  advanced  in  years,  and 
are  free  from  any  other  disease,  often  rally  and  make  an  excellent  recovery 
ufter  their  strength  has  been  reduced  to  a  dangerous  extent  and  their 
bodies  feduced  to  a  ekcleton  by  the  prolonged  suppuration  and  leptie  fever. 
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If  suppuration  is  not  controlled  by  drainage  and  antiseptic  irrigation, 'and 
especially  if  the  temperature  and  pulse  indicate  a  continuance  of  absorp- 
tion of  septic  material^  continuous  antiseptic  irrigation  should  be  insti- 
tuted^ and^  if  this  f ail,  amputation  may  become  an  unaToidable  necessity. 
If  amputation  is  decided  upon  the  deep  incision  must  be  made  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  suppurating  area.  If  the  suppuration  has  extended  as  far 
as  the  hip-joint  it  may  become  necessary  to  utilize  for  flaps  the  skin  which 
has  been  undermined,  in  order  to  secure  a  coTcring  for  the  stump.  If  such 
a  procedure  become  necessary  the  internal  surface  of  the  skin-flaps  must 
be  rendered  aseptic  by  usiijg  the  sharp  spoon  and  scissors  in  freeing  it  from 
infected  tissue.  During  the  whole  course  of  the  disease,  which  gives  rise 
to  purulent  infiltration,  the  patient^s  strength  must  be  supported  by  stimu- 
lants and  tonics  and  a  concentrated  nutritious  diet. 

SUPPURATIVE   TBNDO-VAOINITIS. 

Another  form  of  rapidly-spreading  inflammation  is  suppurative  tendo- 
vaginitis. As  the  name  implies,  it  is  an  acute  inflammation  of  tendon- 
sheaths  terminating  in  suppuration.  It  occurs  most  frequently  in  the 
tendon-sheaths  of  the  fingers,  hand,  and  forearm.  It  develops  usually 
from  an  infected  wound  of  the  finger  or  hand,  or  as  a  complication  in 
the  different  forms  of  paronychia.  The  infiammation  travels  along  the 
course  of  the  tendon,  starting,  perhaps,  from  one  of  the  tendons  of  a 
finger,  extends  to  the  palm  of  the  hand,  underneath  the  annular  liga- 
ment to  the  flexor  muscles  of  the  forearm,  where  it  often  produces  a 
phlegmonous  inflammation  which,  in  the  course  of  time,  may  involve 
the  whole  forearm.  The  tendons  are  often  destroyed,  and  can  be  pulled 
out  after  a  few  weeks, — an  occurrence  which  is  always  followed  by  perma- 
nent functional  impairment  of  the  affected  finger  or  of  the  whole 
hand.  Not  infrequently  suppurative  inflammation  of  a  tendon-sheath 
extends  to  one  or  more  joints  over  which  the  tendon  passes,  causing 
a  complication,  which  often  necessitates  amputation.  This  affection  is 
always  attended  by  severe  pain,  and,  if  extensive,  by  grave  constitutional 
disturbances.  The  extent  of  the  disease  can  be  ascertained,  approximately, 
at  least,  by  the  length  of  the  external  swelling,  and  especially  by  the  ten- 
derness along  the  course  of  the  tendon.  Frequently  the  inflammation  at- 
tacks adjacent  tendon-sheaths  and  the  pus  undermines  the  entire  palmar 
fascia. 

Treatment.  —  The  surgical  treatment  of  suppurative  tendo- vaginitis 
must  be  thorough  if  it  shall  be  efficient.  If  it  follow  in  the  course  of  a 
wound,  the  tendon  in  the  wound  is  exposed;  if  it  develop  during  an  attack 
of  paronychia,  it  is  laid  bare  by  a  free  incision.  Along  the  course  of  the 
tendon  a  curved  forceps  is  passed  to  the  upper  limits  of  the  infected  part 


of  the  tendon-sheath,  q  not  her  inckion  is  made  down  upan  the  point  of 
the  instrument,  and  a  drainage-tube  is  drawn  through.  If  the  end  of  tht* 
suppurating  eavity  ha&  not  been  reached  the  forceps  is  again  introduced 
through  the  second  incision  down  to  the  tendon,  a  third  inei&ion  made 
higher  up,  and  another  drainage-tube  drawn  through.  These  manoeuvres 
are  repeated  until  the  upper  extremity  of  the  suppurating  cavity  is 
reached.  Taking  it  for  granted  that  the  suppurative  tendo-vaginitis  cam- 
meneed  in  the  distal  portion  of  the  middle  finger,  and  has  reached  as  far 
as  the  muscles  of  ihc  forcnrnu  the  first  drain  should  reach  as  far  as  the 
metacarpo-phfllangeal  joint*  the  second  from  here  to  the  middle  of  the 
palm  of  the  hand,  the  third  from  here  to  above  the  annular  ligament,  and 
the  fourth  as  far  as  the  middle  of  the  forearm,  and  if  suppuration  has  ex- 
tended furtJier  it  will  become  necessar>*  to  extend  drainage  higher  up  by 
another  drain*  If  the  whole  palmar  fascia  is  undermined,  a  drain  should 
be  placed  transversely  across  the  hand.  If  the  suppuration  has  extended 
to  adjacent  tendon-shea ths»  more  extensive  provision  for  drainage  will  be 
required*  The  subsequent  treatment  is  the  same  as  in  cases  of  purulent 
infiltration.  Necrosed  tendons  separate  very  slowly,  but  it  is  better  to 
leave  their  elimination  to  the  granulating  process,  as  it  is  difficult  to  de- 
cide how  much  of  the  tendon  should  be  removed,  and  its  operative  re- 
moval would  often  require  large  incisions,  which  would  heal  at  best  only 
slowly,  and  the  large  cicatrix  would  only  add  to  the  functional  impair- 
ment of  the  member.  From  time  to  time  traction  can  be  made  upon  the 
tendon  M'here  it  is  exposed,  so  as?  to  remove  it  as  soon  as  it  has  become 
partially  or  completely  detached.  Passive  motion  and  massage  must  be 
instituted  as  soon  as  the  abscess  has  healed,  so  as  to  restore  the  function 
of  the  limb  as  far  aa  la  compatible  with  the  existing  conditioo,  as  not  only 
the  afTectod  finger,  but  tlie  whole  hand,  often  will  be  found  to  have  suf- 
fered seriously  from  the  attack;  If  one  of  the  principal  tendons  of  a  finger 
has  sloughed  and  motion  cannot  be  restoredi  it  is  ad\i!*tihle  to  immobilize 
the  finger  in  a  slightly*flexed  position,  as  a  curred  finger  is  more  service- 
able than  a  straight  one,  Suppurative  arthritis  occurring  in  the  course 
of  an  attack  of  tendo- vaginitis  often  necessitates  amputation^  more  espe- 
cially if  it  involve  more  than  one  joint  of  a  finger. 


PABOKTrHtA* 

Paronychia,  felon,  whitlow,  are  terms  used  to  designate  an  absoiis 
of  a  fiufrer.  All  thc?e  terms  should  be  abolished,  and  ahf^cesses  of  the 
finger,  like  of  other  parts,  should  be  called  in  accordance  with  the  primary 
disease  which  cau*icd  thcuL  Hueter  made  a  classific4ition  upon  a  ftriefly 
anatnmO'pathological  basis.  The  abscess  may  be  locaicfl  in  the  skin, 
and  is  then  a  furuncle:  it  mav  involve  the  connective  tissue,  and  is  then 
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the  product  of  a  phlegmonons  inflammation;  it  may  form  after  an 
attack  of  periostitis  or  osteomyelitis,  or,  finally,  it  may  commence  in  a 
joint,  and  is  then  from  the  beginning  a  suppuratiye  arthritis.  A  sup- 
purative tendo-Taginitis,  as  a  primary  affection  of  a  tendon-sheath,  haa 
often  been  mistaken  for  an  ordinary  felon,  and  treated  as  such,  with  most 
disastrous  results.  Suppurative  tendo-vaginitis  is  frequently  met  with 
as  a  secondary  affection  of  the  different  pathological  conditions  which 
give  rise  to  abscess  of  the  fingers.  All  of  the  conditions  which  have  been 
enumerated  as  causes  of  abscess  of  the  fingers  are  attended  by  excruciating 
pain,  as  the  anatomical  conditions  necessary  for  the  production  of  this 
symptom — tension  and  abundant  supply  of  sensitive  nerves — are  preemi- 
nent in  inflammatory  affections  of  the  fingers.  The  pain  is  of  a  throbbing 
character,  and  is  always  aggravated  by  placing  the  hand  in  a  dependent 
position,  as  the  venous  congestion  produced  by  this  position  increases  the 
swelling,  and  consequently  the  tension,  in  the  inflamed  part. 

TrMttment. — ^Volumes  have  been  written  on  the  abortive  treatment 
of  paronychia:  the  surest  indication  that  none  of  the  various  means  sug- 
gested have  proved  successful.  Abscesses  of  the  fingers,  as  in  any  other 
part  of  the  body,  result  only  from  infection  with  pus-microbes;  hence, 
any  measure  which  falls  short  of  effecting  complete  sterilization  at  the 
primary  focus  of  infection  must  necessarily  fail  in  accomplishing  the  de- 
sired object.  The  only  rational  treatment  consists  in  the  employment 
of  such  measures  as  will  limit  the  extension  of  the  suppuration.  One  of 
the  most  important  elements  in  the  early  treatment  of  a  felon  is  to  di- 
minish the  blood-supply  to  the  inflamed  part  by  placing  the  limb  in  an 
elevated  position,  and  by  the  continued  application  of  cold.  The  use  of 
ice  in  such  a  superficial  inflammation  will  not  only  tend  to  diminish  the 
congestion,  but  at  the  same  time  it  has  a  positive  influence  in  retarding 
the  reproduction  in  the  tissues  of  the  primary  cause:  the  pus-microbes. 
Poultices  should  never  be  employed.  If  position  and  the  use  of  cold  do 
not  afford  relief,  moist,  hot,  antiseptic  compresses  should  be  applied.  As 
soon  as  pus  has  formed  it  must  be  liberated  by  incision.  The  centre  of 
the  inflammatory  focus  is  accurately  located  by  marking  out  by  pressure 
the  area  of  tenderness,  and  the  incision  is  made  at  this  point  parallel  to 
the  long  axis  of  the  finger.  Scrupulous  care  must  be  exercised  in  render- 
ing the  whole  surface  of  the  finger  aseptic  before  the  incision  is  made. 
It  is  not  good  practice  to  make  the  incision  invariably  down  to  the  bone, 
as  the  inflammation  may  not  extend  to  this  depth.  The  incision  is  only 
carried  down  to,  but  not  beyond,  the  suppurating  focus;  hence,  it  is  made 
down  to  the  bone  only  if  the  abscess  has  originated  in  a  joint  or  has 
followed  an  osteomyelitis  or  periostitis  of  a  phalanx.  As  the  wour  "*  "^s 
freely,  drainage  is  not  required.    The  abscess  is  washed  out  witT 
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septic  solution  and  the  finger  dressed  antiseptically.  Suppurative  arthritis 
is  treated  by  through  drainage.  In  osteomyelitis  followed  by  necrosis  the 
sequestrum  is  allowed  to  separate  and  is  then  extracted^  which  can  usually 
be  (lone  after  three  or  four  weeks.  Excellent  results  are  obtained  after 
the  loss  of  a  complete  phalanx^  as  the  bone  is  often  reproduced  almost  to 
perfection  by  the  periosteal  sheath.  Amputation  only  becomes  necessary 
in  cases  of  osteomyelitis  affecting  more  than  one  phalanx,  complicated  by 
suppurative  arthritis  of  the  adjacent  joints. 

SUPPURATIVE   FOLLICULITIS. 

Suppurative  folliculitis  is  a  ver}'  common  affection  and  represents  an 
abscess  on  the  smallest  scale.  The  outlet  of  the  hair-follicle  is  narrowed 
by  the  acute  inflammation  and  retention  of  the  secretions,  and  suppurative 
inflammation  is  the  result  of  this  stenosis.  The  hair  occupies  the  centre 
of  the  minute  abscess-cavity.  The  disease  appears  clinically  usually  as  a 
multiple  affection  and  is  well  represented  by  sycosis. 

FURUNCLE. 

A  furuncle  is  a  small  abscess  of  the  skin.  The  centre  of  a  furuncle 
is  always  occupied  by  a  plug  of  necrosed  connective  tissue  vulgarly  called 
a  core.  Longard  has  made  a  careful  microscopico-bacteriological  exami- 
nation of  9  cases  of  furunculosis  in  young  children.  In  4  of  these  cases 
he  found  the  staphylococcus  pyogenes  albus  alone,  in  5  cases  in  com- 
bination with  the  staphylococcus  pyogenes  aureus.  The  identity  of  these 
microbes  with  those  described  by  Rosenbach  was  demonstrated  by  cultiva- 
tion and  experiments  on  rabbits.  The  microbes  were  not  found  in  the 
fa?cal  discharges  of  the  patients,  but  were  discovered,  in  small  numbers, 
in  the  diapers  of  healthy,  unclean  children,  as  well  as  in  the  diapers  of 
those  suffering  from  suppurative  folliculitis.  He  believes  that  the  pus- 
mierobes  are  the  direct  and  sole  cause  of  the  affection,  and  that  infection 
takes  place  through  the  sweat-glands,  as  the  microbes  were  found  in 
abiiTidance  upon  the  inner  surface  of  the  memhrana  propria  of  these 
glaiH^.  As  soon  as  the  microbes  reach  the  subcutaneous  connective  tissue 
they  produce  suppurativa^  inflainiriation.  Experiments  on  dogs  and  rab- 
bits, by  cutaneous  inoculations  with  ]>us-niicrobes  cultivated  from  the 
furuncles,  produced  a  sli;:lit  swclliuL'  and  redness,  and,  in  some  instances, 
the  formation  of  small  pustules.  The  result  of  these  inoculations  was 
always  the  same,  whether  the  cultures  were  made  from  the  pus  of  a 
furuncle,  a  suppurating  wound  that  healed  .without  fever,  or  from  a  pyjp- 
mic   patient.      The   inoculation    experiments   of   Garre,    Bockhardt,   and 


BumTHj  upon  themselves^  have  been  previously  referred  to,  and  the; 
that  many  of  the  circumscribed  suppurative  affections  of  the  skin  (n 
them  furuncle)  are  caused  by  the  direct  inoculation  with  pus-mic: 
which  enter  the  connective  tisBue  either  through  a  alight  abrasion 
through  the  glands  of  the  skin.    Furuncles  often  appear  multiple,  either 
in  the  same  region  or  widely  separated  from  each  other  over  different  parts 
of  the  body.    In  such  cases  the  successive  appearance  of  furuncles  would 
tend  to  prove  the  reproduction  and  diffusion  of  the  primary  cause,  the  putf- 
microbes,  over  the  surface:;  of  the  body. 

Treatment. — ^The  prophylactic  treatment  consists  in  securing  for  the 
skin  a  healthy  condition.  By  the  free  use  of  hot  water  and  potash-soap 
the  openings  of  the  glands  of  the  skin  are  cleared  of  accumulation  of 
pns-microbes  and  of  materials  which  might  serve  as  culture  substances. 
After  thorough  cleansing  of  the  skin  the  surface  should  be  washed  either 
with  absolute  alcohol  or  a  50-per-cent.  solution.  In  patients  suffering 
from  furuncle^  the  slightest  abrasions  should  be  treated  with  care,  in 
order  to  guard  against  infection.  If  the  general  health  has  been  impaired, 
dietetic  and  medical  treatment  should  be  instituted  to  correct  the  faulty 
nutrition.  We  have  no  special  internal  remedies  to  correct  a  supposed 
suppurative  diathesis  which  does  not  exist.  Sulphide  of  calcium^  which 
has  been  recommended  in  such  strong  terms,  has  no  influence  either  in  the  ^ 
prevention  or  cure  of  funincles.  With  the  first  appearance  of  a  f uruncle^ ' 
the  skin  over  and  considerably  beyond  it  should  be  disinfected,  and  a  com- 
press saturated  with  a  weak  antiseptic  solution  applied.  As  soon  as  pus 
appears  it  is  evacuated  through  a  small  incision,  and  if  the  necrosed  tissue 
in  its  centre  has  become  detached  it  is  extracted.  The  interior  of  the 
small  abscess  is  then  disinfected  and  a  small  antiseptic  dressing  applied. 
A  furuncle  is  an  insignificant  lesion,  but  its  proper  treatment  should 
not  be  neglected,  as  numerous  cases  have  been  reported  where  thrombo- 
phlebitis, pyaemia,  and  acute  suppurative  osteomyelitis  could  be  traced  to 
infection  from  a<  furuncle. 


CARBUNCLE. 

A  great  deal  of  confusion  has  been  created  in  the  minds  of  students 
in  reference  to  what  is  really  meant  by  a  carbuncle.  This  confusion  has 
been  brought  about  by  the  teachings  of  some  of  our  text^books,  both  old 
and  recent,  which  assert  that  carbuncle  is  always  caused  by  infection 
with  the  bacillus  of  anthrax,  while  others  speak  of  a  less  malignant 
form  of  carbuncle  caused  by  suppurative  inflammation.  Malignant  car- 
bimcle,  or  malignant  pustule,  is  the  anthracic  form  of  carbuncle,  which 
always  starts  from  a  single  centre  of  infection,  and  is  always  attended  by 
necrosis  of  the  overlying  skin.     The  ordinary  carbuncle,  which  is  under 


eonsideratloii  now,  is  caused  by  mfeetion  with  pus -microbes,  and  differs 
from  a  furuncle  only  in  so  far  that  it  is  made  up  of  a  number  of  foci 
of  suppuration,  wliich  develop  simultaneously  or  in  rapid  succession, 
and  Uiually  become  couJluent.  A  carbuncle  of  this  kind  is  in  reality 
imthing  eke,  etiologically  and  pathologically^  but  a  group  of  furuncles.  A 
section  through  a  carbuncle^  before  extensive  liquefaction  has  occurred, 
will  show  a  number  of  foci  of  suppuration  and  necrosiB,  each  one  of  which , 
taken  separately,  would  represent  a  furuncle.  On  account  of  the  more 
extensive  area  of  infection  in  carbuncle  than  in  furuncle^  the  local  8}Tnp- 
toms  are  much  more  severe.  The  tissues  at  an  early  stage  become  so  ex- 
tensively infiltrated  that  the  carbuncle  feels  as  hard  as  cartilage.  The 
pain,  as  a  rule^  is  very  great.  In  si^e^  a  carbuncle  varies  greatly;  it  is 
eomctimea  not  larger  than  a  !^5-cent  piece,  and  it  may  attain  a  circum- 
ference fully  as  large  aa  an  ordinary  aoup-plate.  The  infiammation,  which 
first  attacks  the  skin  and  subcutaneous  tissue^  in  unfavorable  cases  ex- 
tends to  the  deeper  tissues  and  also  travels  in  a  peripheral  direction.  If 
the  carbuncle  is  large,  the  skin  covering  it  becomes  gangrenous  and  ex- 
tensive sloughing  takes  place.  If  the  carbuncle  is  small,  composed  of  only 
three  or  four  centres  of  suppuration^  the  skin  is  not  destroyed,  with  the 
exception,  perhaps,  of  a  very  small  portion^  corresponding  to  the  apex  of 
each  furuncular  focus.  Central  necrosis  of  the  connective  tissue  in  each 
suppurating  focus  invariably  occurs,  and,  if  the  inflammation  is  very  se* 
veri}  and  extensive,  the  whole  carbuncle  becomes  a  necrotic  mass.  In  mild 
oases  the  tissues  between  the  suppurating  foci  are  preserved,  and,  after 
the  elimination  of  the  necrosed  tissue,  the  part  presents  a  cribriform  ap- 
pearance, each  depression  indicating  the  exact  position  of  the  former  focus 
of  infection.  Carbuncle  is  met  with  more  frequently  in  persons  advanced 
in  years  and  in  diabetic  patients,  and  attacks  in  preference  such  parts  as 
are  most  exposed  to  infection  from  without,  as  the  neck,  face,  and  hands. 
The  danger  to  life  connected  with  carbuncle  consists  in  exhaustion  and 
septicaemia,  in  the  progressive  form,  while  thrombophlebitis  and  pysmia 
may  occur  as  fatal  complications^  even  if  the  disease  is  circumscribed  and 
the  local  symptoms  are  not  severe. 

Biagnosii,— The  differeutial  diagnosis  consists  in  separating  car- 
buncle from  furuncle  and  malignant  pustule,  or  anthracic  pustule.  A 
furuncle  presents  only  one  centre  of  suppuration,  is  more  circumscribed, 
more  superficial,  and  not  attended  by  such  marked  infiltration  as  car- 
buncle. Malignant  pustule  is  primarily  not  a  suppurative  lesion,  as  it  is 
eaujed  by  infection  with  the  bacillus  of  anthrax,  and  develops  from  one 
point  of  infection  and  gives  rise  to  necrosis  of  the  skin  at  an  early  stage. 
Carbuncle  starts,  simultaneously  or  in  rapid  succession,  from  three  to  a 
dofen  or  more  suppurating  foci,  is  attended  by  a  hard  induration  of  the 
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surroimding  connective  tissue^  and  gives  rise  always  to  multiple  foci  of 
necrosis  of  the  subcutaneous  connective  tissue. 

Treatment.  —  The  different  methods  advised^  at  various  times,  to 
abort  a  carbimcle  have  not  proved  more  successful  than  the  means  sug- 
gested to  check  the  growth  of  a  furuncle.  Very,  recently  Beauquinque  has 
made  the  assertion  that  a  Carbuncle  can  be  aborted  by  applying  to  the  part 
antiseptics  dissolved  in  alcohol.  He  claims  to  have  succeeded  in  three 
cases  by  applying  tincture  of  iodine.  While  we  have  no  right  to  question 
the  correctness  of  his  diagnosis  or  the  truth  of  his  assertions,  it  is  well 
known  that  the  same  treatment  has  not  been  attended  by  the  same  satis- 
factory results  in  the  hands  of  other  surgeons.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive 
how  the  external  application  of  the  tincture  of  iodine  or  any  other  anti- 
septic alcoholic  solution  should  have  the  power  to  destroy  the  pus- 
microbes  or  prevent  their  reproduction  when  so  deeply  buried  in  the  tis- 
sues. The  most  potent  agent  to  limit  the  extension  of  the  inflammation 
is  the  continued  application  of  ice.  As  soon  as  pus  has  formed,  the 
different  foci  of  suppuration  should  be  exposed  to  direct  means  of  diain- 
fection  by  incising  the  carbuncle  under  strict  antiseptic  precautions.  If 
the  carbuncle  is  too  large  for  excision  the  old-fashioned  crucial  incision 
answers  an  excellent  purpose  in  exposing  the  infected  tissues  to  disinfec- 
tion. The  necrosed  and  infected  tissues  are  removed  with  a  sharp  spoon, 
and  the  surface  is  disinfected  by  irrigation  with  a  solution  of  carbolic  acid 
or  corrosive  sublimate;  after  which  the  scraped  surface  is  dried  and 
touched  with  a  10-per-cent.  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc  and  the  part  cov- 
ered with  an  antiseptic  moist  compress.  If  the  primary  disinfection  does 
not  arrest  further  extension  of  the  disease,  the  whole  surface  should  be 
deeply  cauterized  with  the  knife-point  of  Paquelin's  cautery.  After  cauter- 
ization a  compress  saturated  with  a  weak  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate 
is  to  be  applied.  With  the  cessation  of  suppuration  granulations  appear, 
when  the  same  treatment  is  to  be  followed  as  in  the  management  of  granu- 
lating wounds.  Septic  thrombophlebitis  is  announced  by  a  well-marked 
chill,  followed  by  the  usual  grave  symptoms  which  attend  pyaemia.  If 
the  thrombosed  vein  can  be  located  in  such  cases  it  should  be  removed 
by  excision,  with  a  faint  hope  that,  by  an  early  recourse  to  this  expedient, 
a  fatal  form  of  pyaemia  may  possibly  be  prevented. 

Riedel  has  successfully  resorted  to  excision  of  carbuncle:  a  method 
of  treatment  which  he  strongly  recommends.  A  crucial  incision  is  made 
across  the  carbuncle  and  extending  well  into  the  healthy  tissue.  The  four 
triangular  flaps  are  then  dissected  back  until  healthy  tissue  is  reached,  and 
the  indurated  portion  extirpated.  The  haemorrhage  is  controlled  by  com- 
pression. A  loose  tampon  of  iodoform  gauze  is  then  inserted  in  the  wound, 
the  skin  having  been  brought  back  into  position.     The  wound  heals 
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rapidly,  and  the  loss  of  substance  from  the  centre  will  replace  itself  very 
quickly.  This  operation  greatly  diminishes  the  danger  of  pyaemia  and 
shortens  the  duration  of  the  disease. 

In  the  treatment  of  a  carbuncle  amenable  to  excision  owing  to  its 
location  and  size  no  better  treatment  can  be  advised  than  complete  re- 
moval of  every  vestige  of  infected  tissue  with  the  knife.  The  author  cir- 
cumscribes the  infected  territory  by  an  incision  which  penetrates  deep 
enough  to  reach  healthy  tissue,  when  the  whole  mass  is  removed  in  one 
piece.    The  wound  is  covered  by  a  moist  antiseptic  compress. 


CHAPTER  XI. 
IJlobbjltion  and  Fistula. 

ULOEB. 

An  ulcer  is  a  defect  of  the  cutaneous  or  mucous  surface^  characterized 
by  an  absence  of  processes  pointing  to  repair  and  an  intrinsic  tendency  to 
peripheral  extension.  The  process  by  which  an  ulcer  is  produced  is  called 
ulceration.  An  ulcer  is  essentially  a  surface  lesion  involying  either  the 
skin  or  any  of  the  mucous  membranes.  The  most  superficial  ulcer  is  one 
in  which  only  the  epithelial  layer  of  the  skin  or  mucous  membrane  is  de- 
stroyed. A  deep  ulcer  is  one  in  which  the  cause  which  produced  the  ulcer 
has  penetrated  the  skin  or  mucous  membrane  and  has  destroyed  the  sub- 
cutaneous or  submucous  tissues  regardless  of  their  anatomical  structure. 
All  ulcers  are  caused  and  are  maintained  by  pathogenic  microbes.  They 
are  the  result  of  a  destructive  inflammation,  and  remain  imtil  the  primary 
microbic  cause  has  been  removed  or  has  been  rendered  harmless,  when 
ulceration  yields  to  regeneration  and  the  ulcer  is  transformed  into  a  granu- 
lating surface.  The  transition  of  an  ulcer  into  a  healing  surface  takes 
place  as  soon  as  the  embryonal  cells  on  the  surface  of  the  ulcer  retain  their 
vitality  and  are  utilized  in  the  process  of  repair.  At  this,  the  terminal, 
stage  of  ulceration  molecular  destruction  and  suppuration  have  ceased, 
the  granulations  are  firm,  small,  and  very  vascular,  and  at  the  margins 
of  the  granulation  field  a  delicate  blue  line  indicates  the  beginning  of  epi- 
dermization.  It  is  impossible  to  give  a  satisfactory  description  of  an  ulcer 
that  will  apply  to  all  cases,  as  the  appearance  of  the  ulcer  must  necessarily 
vary  according  to  the  location  and  its  size,  the  structure  of  the  tissue  in- 
volved, and  especially  the  nature  of  the  primary  microbic  cause  and  the 
character  of  the  tissue  changes  in  its  immediate  vicinity.  Ulcers  of  the 
mucous  membranes  differ  from  those  of  the  skin,  owing  to  their  being 
constantly  bathed  with  the  secretions  of  the  affected  organ;  while  the 
products  of  destruction  of  an  ulcer  of  the  skin  frequently  become  inspis- 
sated and  form  a  crust  which  may  be  a  valuable  protection  to  the  ulcer, 
but  which  may  also  become  a  cause  of  retention  of  pus.  An  ulcer  is 
superficial  or  deep  according  to  the  depth  to  which  the  microbic  cause  has 
penetrated  and  destroyed  the  tissues.  The  size  of  the  ulcer  is  also  a  sure 
indication  of  the  extent  of  infection  of  the  affected  surface.  Resistance 
to  ulceration  is  not  shared  alike  by  all  the  tissues.  The  connective  tissue 
readily  yields  to  the  microbic  causes  which  produce  ulceration,  while 
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muselei?,  bonej  cartilage,  and  especially  blood-vessels  offer  greater  redsl- 
ance.  The  microbes  constantly  found  upon  the  surface  and  the  tissues 
of  an  ulcer,  irrespective  of  the  primary  cause,  are  the  pus-microbes.  Every 
ulcer  represents  an  open,  suppurating  inflammation.  In  tuberciilosla^ 
guntma,  Icpra^  and  actinomycosis  of  aoy  of  the  surfaces  mixed  infection 
with  pus-mic robes  invariably  takes  place  as  soon  as  a  surface  defect  has 
occurred,  and  the  suppurative  lesion  which  follows  as  the  result  of  the 
mixed  infection  always  greatly  modifies  and  frequently  overshadows  th© 
primary  infection.  The  exposure  of  tumor-tissue  to  external  infection  is 
followed  by  a  similar  complication.  Vascular  disturbances,  such  m  are 
caused  by  atheroma  of  the  arteries  and  varicose  veins,  are  not  only  frequent 
and  potent  causes  in  the  production  of  ulcenvtiyn,  but  exert  at  the  same  time 
a  very  deleterifms  influence  upon  the  nutrition  of  the  tissues  in  the  immedi- 
ate vicinity  of  the  ulcer.  In  the  description  of  an  ulcer  special  attention  is 
given  to  its  floor  and  margins.  The  fltxir  of  every  ulcer  is  covered  by 
what  are  generally  called  **unheaUhy  granulations."  The  gmnulations 
are  either  scanty  or  very  abundant;  in  the  hitter  case  they  are  said  to  be 
fungous.  They  are  flabby ^  often  pale  and  (Edematous,  and  exhibit  the  de- 
structiTe  effect  of  the  pus- microbes  and  their  toxins.  The  superficial  em- 
bryonal celts  are  transformed  into  pus-corpuscles  as  long  aa  the  micTohic 
causes  which  produce  the  ulcer  remain  active.  The  products  of  coagula- 
tion-necrosis are  often  deposited  upon  the  surface  of  the  ulcer  in  the  form 
of  a  membrane  more  or  less  firmly  attached  to  the  gra nidations. 

Membranous  deposits  are  found  more  frequently  upon  ulcerated  sur- 
faces  of  mucous  membranes  than  upon  ulcers  of  the  skin.  In  ulcerating 
malignant  tumors  the  surface  of  the  ulcer  is  occupied  by  exposed  tumor- 
ttssuct  the  seat  of  infection  with  pus^mierohes  and  often  also  with  bacilli 
of  putrefaction.  The  fcEtor  of  the  discharges  from  ulcers  is  always  due  to 
the  presence  of  putrefactive  bacilli,  which  feed  upon  the  dead  tissue  and 
live  and  multiply  in  the  retained  secretions.  Induration  of  the  base  and 
margin  of  the  ulcer  is  always  suggestive  of  carcinoma.  In  chronic  ulcers 
the  underlying  and  adjacent  tissues  are  often  extensively  infiltrated  and 
dense,  but  this  firmness  and  density  is  something  quite  different  from  the 
circumscribed,  almost  cartilaginous  induration  that  characterizes  the  car- 
eiiionuitous  ulcer.  In  varicose  ulcers  the  whole  leg  is  often  ^edematous  and 
^rd.  The  margins  of  an  ulcer  arc  abrupt  when  the  floor  of  the  ulcer  cor- 
ponds  in  sixe  witVi  iti  surface.  If  the  margins  arc  undermined,  the  floor 
of  the  ulcer  is  larger  than  its  surface,  while  the  reverse  is  the  case  when 
the  margins  are  everted  or  sloping.  In  reference  to  kind,  an  ulcer  it  either 
acute  or  chronic.  An  acute  ulcer  is  the  result  of  a  trauma,  burn»  frost-bite, 
folhjwed  by  suppurative  infection,  or  of  an  acute  suppurative  inflammation 
which  has  resulted  in  a  i^urface  ilcfect.    A  chronic  ulcer  is  one  of  the  results 
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of  a  chronic  inflammation  like  tuberculosiB  or  Byphilitic  infection^  or  it  fol- 
lows localized  impaired  nutrition,  the  consequence  of  prolonged  mechanical 
causes  which  interfere  with  a  proper  blood-supply,  as  is  the  case  in  ulcers 
caused  by  varicose  veins  or  atheroma  of  arteries.  In  shape  an  ulcer  may  be 
round,  oval,  linear,  or  serpiginous.  An  ulcer  is  frequently  called  in  accord- 
ance with  the  primary  cause  which  produced  it,  and  we  speak  of  an  ulcer 
being  traumatic,  syphilitic,  tubercular,  carcinomatous,  malignant,  varicose, 
mercurial,  etc.  The  clinical  behavior  of  an  ulcer  is  often  described  by  such 
terms  as  irritable  ulcer,  inflamed  ulcer,  phagedaenic  ulcer,  etc.,  the  adjec- 
tives having  reference  to  the  most  prominent  symptoms  presented  by  the 
ulcer.  Among  the  general  causes  which  favor  ulcerative  processes  must 
be  enumerated  ansemia,  acute  infectious  diseases,  diseases  of  the  cerebro- 
spinal centres,  atheroma,  varicose  veins;  organic  disease  of  the  heart,  kid- 
neys, and  liver;  and  scurvy. 

DiagnosiB. — The  differentiation  between  the  different  kinds  of  ulcers 
is  often  an  easy,  but  occasionally  a  very  difficult,  task.  A  correct  diagnosis 
is  an  essential  prerequisite  to  successful  treatment.  In  obscure  cases  it 
is  very  important  to  obtain  an  accurate  and  reliable  clinical  history  with 
special  reference  to  the  nature  of  the  primary  lesion.  In  ulcers  compli- 
cating malignant  disease  it  is  usually  not  difficult  to  ascertain  the  ex- 
istence and  nature  of  the  primary  affection.  Acute  suppurative  affections, 
with  or  without  injury,  followed  by  surface  defects  which  refuse  to  heal, 
result  in  ulcers  the  cause  and  nature  of  which  can  be  readily  ascertained. 
Ulcers  following  the  action  of  caustics,  burns,  and  frost-bite  offer  no  diffi- 
culties in  diagnosis.  The  most  obscure  ulcers  follow  defective  innervation, 
and  develop  as  secondary  lesions  in  the  course  of  different  forms  of  chronic 
infective  diseases,  notably  tuberculosis  and  syphilis.  In  ulcers  due  to  con- 
genital or  acquired  syphilis  the  cautious  observer  can  usually  flnd  other 
indications  of  syphilis,  and  should  make  careful  search  for  hyperplasia  of 
the  lymphatic  glands,  especially  those  of  the  occipital  region  and  of  the 
forearm,  so  constantly  present  in  cases  of  constitutional  syphilis.  In 
tuberculosis  of  the  skin  and  mucous  membranes  and  the  different  forms  of 
lupus  the  ulceration  is  usually  preceded  by  nodules,  and  these  can  gener- 
ally be  found  in  the  vicinity  of  the  tubercular  ulcer.  In  cases  of  doubt 
in  the  differential  diagnosis  between  tuberculosis,  syphilis,  and  carcinoma, 
the  microscope  and  inoculation  experiments  will  render  valuable  service. 
The  microscope  can  be  relied  upon  in  making  a  positive  diagnosis  between 
carcinoma  and  the  different  forms  of  granulomata  if  the  sections  are  taken 
from  the  most  recent  and  active  part  of  the  growth.  Inoculation  experi- 
ments can  be  relied  upon  in  making  a  differential  diagnosis  between  syphi- 
lis and  tuberculosis,  as  the  inoculation  will  prove  negative  in  the  former 
and  will  yield  a  positive  result  in  the  latter  affection. 
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TraatMcnt. — The  indications  which  mu&t  be  met  in  the  treatment  of 
an  uUer  uv^:  L  Removai  of  the  primary  essential  cause.  2.  Removal  of 
indirect  cause*  3.  Beat,  4,  Skin-grafting.  The  first  indication  is  readily 
complied  with  if  the  ulceration  depend  upon  mechanical  causes  which  ad- 
mit of  rcmovaL  An  ulcer  of  the  mucous  membrane  caused  by  a  sharp^ 
projecting  margin  of  a  tooth  or  fragment  of  a  curio  us  tooth  will  heal 
promptly  upon  the  removal  of  the  source  of  irritation,  A  varicose  ulcer 
will  heal  in  a  short  time  if  the  patient  is  placed  in  a  recumbent  position 
with  the  limb  elevated.  A  syphilitic  ulcer^  as  a  rule,  yielda  kindly  to  a 
vigoroue  antisyphilitic  treatment.  Ae  ulceration  is  always  caused  by  in- 
fection with  pus-microbes,  a  vigorous  antiseptic  treatment  of  the  ulcer- 
ated surface  is  best  calculated  to  trausforra  an  ulcer  into  a  healthy,  granu- 
lating surface.  Nothing  has  yielded  better  results  in  my  hands,  in  accom- 
plishing this  object,  than  a  saturated  solution  of  acetate  of  aluminum. 
The  Ticimty  of  the  ulcer  should  fixst  be  thoroughly  disinfected  by  shaving 
and  scrubbing  with  warm  water  and  potash-soap,  after  which  the  ulcer  is 
covered  by  a  thick  compress  of  gauze  wrung  out  in  a  warm  solution  of 
acetate  of  aluminum.  Evaporation  is  prevented  by  applying  over  the  com- 
press gutta-percha  tissue,  mackintosh  cloth,  or  waxed  paper.  If  the  granu- 
lations are  very  flabby  a  lO-per-cent.  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc  should  be 
applied  every  three  or  four  days.  The  compress  should  be  kept  moist  and 
changed  daily.  The  removal  of  indirect  causes  calls  for  medicinal  agenta 
and  dietetics  calculated  to  improve  the  general  condition  of  the  patient 
and  rt'moTe  the  primary  affection.  In  tubercular  ulcerations  it  is  neces- 
sary to  remove  by  excision,  if  possible,  all  of  the  tubercular  tissue.  In 
malignant  ulcers  the  removal  of  the  primary  tumor  fulfills  this  indica- 
iitm.  In  the  treatinent  of  ulcers  of  the  lower  extremities  the  first  thiug 
to  be  done  is  to  con^ne  the  patient  to  his  bed  and  place  the  affected  limb 
in  an  elevated  position.  This  part  of  the  treatment  insures  rest  for  the 
affected  limb  and  exerts  the  most  direct  influenec  in  correcting  the  vas- 
cular disturbances.  As  soon  as  the  ulcer  has  been  rendered  aseptic  cica- 
trization and  epidermi^ation  should  be  hastened  by  skin-grafting.  This, 
according  to  the  size  of  the  ulcer,  can  be  successfully  done  either  by  Rever* 
din's  or  Thiersch's  method.  If  the  ulcer  is  aseptic  preliminary  scraping 
is  not  only  unnecessary,  but  harmfuL 

The  patient  must  be  cautioned  not  to  use  the  limb  too  soon  after  a 
siiccoailul  skin4ransplantation,  as  the  new  tissue  at  best  is  but  an  imper* 
ffct  substitute  for  normal  skin.  Careful  protection  of  the  new  skin  by 
aseptic  hygroscopic  cotton  and  the  wearing  of  elastic- webbing  bandage 
must  be  continued  several  weeks  or  months  after  the  mogt  successful  akin- 
grafting,  in  order  to  prevent  recurrence  of  ulceration. 
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FISTULA. 


A  fistula  is  a  tubular  ulcer.  It  always  communicates  with  the  pri- 
mary lesion  and  marks  the  course  of  the  suppurative  affection  which  pro- 
duced it.  The  existence  of  the  fistula  is  the  surest  indication  of  the  per- 
sistence of  the  primary  cause.  When  it  communicates  with  a  hollow  viscus 
it  gives  exit  to  part  of  the  secretion  of  that  organ^  and  is  called,  according 
to  the  communicating  organ,  a  bronchial,  pleural,  gastric,  intestinal, 
vesical,  rectal,  uterine,  etc.,  fistula.  If  it  lead  to  a  deep-seated  primary 
tubercular  affection  it  is  called  a  tubercular  fistula.  Tubercular  fistula 
always  follows  the  spontaneous  perforation  or  incision  of  a  tubercular 
abscess  which  fails  to  heal,  and  is  always  paved  its  entire  length  by  tuber- 
cular granulations.  Many  fistulse  in  communication  with  internal  organs 
persist  in  consequence  of  an  obstruction  the  removal  of  which  is  followed 
by  closure  of  the  fistulous  tract.  The  remarks  on  the  etiology,  diagnosis, 
and  treatment  of  ulcer  are  applicable  to  fistula,  with  the  exception  that 
iilceration  is  a  superficial  process,  while  the  presence  of  a  fistula  indicates 
the  existence  of  a  deep-seated  primary  lesion  which  must  be  reached  and 
removed  before  the  conditions  necessary  for  the  successful  treatment  of 
the  fistula  are  established. 


CnAPTER  XII, 

Suppurative  OsTEOMYELrTis. 

SuppuEATiVE  inflammation  of  the  marrow  ol  boni;  h  an  excec^dingly 

frequent  affection  in  children  and  young  ad  nits.  As  a  primary  digease  it  is 
Beldom  met  with  after  the  skeleton  has  become  fully  developed.  The  form 
of  osteomyehtia  that  will  he  considered  here  is  the  Bo-called  gpontaueoug 
variety,  which  occurs  without  direct  exposure  of  the  medulla  to  infective 

micToorganismi  from  without. 

HISTORY. 

Traumatic  osteomyelitis  following  amputation,  compound  fracturea,  or 
gunshot  injuries  of  the  bones  has  been  recognized  for  a  long  time  ts  a  difr 
tinct  and  fierionw  wound  complication,  but  osleomyelitis  occurring  withtiut 
such  injuries  w^as  not  understood  until  quite  recently.  We  find  no  mention 
of  this  acute  affection  of  bone  until  1705,  when  J.  L,  Petit  gave  a  descrip- 
tion of  an  acute  diiseasc  of  the  long  bones  which  corresponds  with  what  we 
now  understand  bj  osteomyelitis.  Similar  allusions  have  been  made  to  it  by 
Qooch,  Pott,  Cheselden,  Hey,  and  Abernethy,  some  of  their  descriptions  be* 
ing  sutliciently  accurate  to  enable  ub  to  recognize  the  character  of  the  lesion. 
in  1831  M.  Renaud  published  a  paper  on  "Inflammation  of  the  Medullary 
Tifisne  of  the  Long  Bunes,"  in  which  he  gives  a  report  of  five  cases  occurring 
after  amputation,  all  having  terminated  fatally, 

Cruveilhier  alludes  to  the  remote  consequence  of  thia  uffection  when 
he  shvb:  '"The  phlebitis  of  tlie  bones  is  one  of  the  most  frequent  causes  of 
visceral  abscesses  following  wounds  or  surgical  operations  in  w^hieh  the  bones 
ire  involvefi/'  Eoujc  credits  Neiatou  with  having  devised  the  term  osteo- 
myelitis in  1834,  and  having  puhlished  a  brief  account  of  it  in  1S44.  In  1849 
Mr.  Stanley,  in  his  excellent  monograph  on  ''Diseases  of  the  Boucb/'  gave  an 
accurate  account  of  the  spontaneous  variety  under  the  title  **Suppuration  in 
Bone/'  In  1855  Chtissaignac  applied  the  term  osteomyelitis  for  the  fir^t  time 
to  the  spontaneous  variety,  reporting  at  the  mmi^  time  four  casee  that  earn© 
under  his  own  observation.  Among  the  gurgenns  wht^  have  increased  our 
knowledge  of  the  traumatic  variety,  the  name^  of  Vallette,  M,  Koux,  Jules 
lioux.  I^rreVj  Pinigoffp  Lidell,  and  Allen  deserve  well-merited  mention.  In 
IMih  W.  Ros4:*r  gave  a  complete  risnme,  in  thirty  propositions  of  what  was 
then  known  concerning  the  spontaneous  variety.  On  account  of  the  multi- 
plicity of  the  bone  affection,  and  the  frequency  with  which  the  joints  are 
involve<L  he  called  the  disease  "pseudorheumatism."  The  infectious  origin 
of  traumatic  osteomyelitis  has  been  recognized  for  a  long  time,  but  the  spon- 
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taneoufi  form  was  believed  to  be  purely  inflammatory  until  Luecke  firat  called 
attention  to  its  infectious  character.  Demme^  Volkmann,  Schede^  and 
Hueter  have  added  valuable  contributions  to  the  modem  literature  of  non- 
traumatic acute  suppurative  osteomyelitis.  Pasteur  detected  in  osteomyelitic 
pus  a  microbe  which  he  claimed  was  identical  with  the  microbe  found  in 
furuncles;  hence  he  spoke  of  osteomyelitis  as  "furuncle  of  bone.'*  The  bac- 
teriological and  experimental  researches  of  Kocher,  Bosenbach^  Passet, 
Erause^  and  Kraske  have  established  the  fact  that  non-traumatic  osteomye- 
litis^ like  the  traumatic  f orm^  is  a  suppurative  inflammation  of  the  medullary 
tissue;  caused  invariably  by  infection  with  pus-microbes.  Primary  suppura- 
Han  in  bone  begins  in  the  medullary  tissue;  hence  it  is  not  correct  to  speak  of 
a  suppurative  ostitis,  as  is  so  frequently  done  among  Efnglish  and  American 
authors.  Primary  suppurative  periostitis  is  an  exceedingly  rare  affection; 
consequently y  osteomyelitis  must  be  considered  as  the  most  frequent  of  all  acute 
inflammatory  diseases  of  bone. 

BACTERIOLOOIGAL   AND   EXPERIMENTAL  INYESTIGATIOKS. 

Active  suppurative  inflammation  in  bone,  when  it  occurs  independently 
of  an  external  wound,  and  consequently  of  direct  infection,  furnishes  one  of 
the  most  interesting,  and,  thanks  to  the  patient  and  persevering  investiga- 
tions of  a  number  of  the  foremost  pathologists,  one  of  the  best-known  forms 
of  purulent  infection.  For  years  it  has  been  contended,  by  some  who  made 
the  etiology  of  acute  osteomyelitis  the  subject  of  experimentation,  that  it  is 
caused  by  a  specific  niicrol^e  not  found  in  other  forms  of  suppuration.  Con- 
vincing evidence,  however,  has  accumulated,  which  seems  to  leave  no  further 
doubt  that  the  ordinary  microbes  of  suppuration  are  the  cause  of  this  form 
of  suppurative  inflammation,  and  that  the  gravity  of  the  symptoms  which 
attended  the  disease,  as  compared  with  other  suppurative  processes,  is  owing 
to  the  anatomical  location  and  structure  of  the  inflamed  tissues,  rather  than 
to  any  difference  in  the  mirrobic  cause.  Even  before  the  microbic  cause  of 
acute  osteomyelitis  was  understood,  Kocher  believed  that  infection,  in  some 
cases  at  least,  occurred  through  the  intestinal  canal,  and  made  some  experi- 
ments to  prove  this  point.  He  produced  subcutaneous  fractures  artiflcially 
in  dogs,  and  then  fed  the  animals  large  quantities  of  putrid  material,  and, 
in  some  cases,  succeeded  in  causing  suppuration  at  the  seat  of  injury.  In  his 
clinical  experience  he  also  observed  that  in  many  cases  of  acute  suppurative 
osteomyelitis  the  premonitory  symptoms  pointed  to  the  gastro-intestinal 
canal  as  the  portw  invasionis. 

Rosenbach  cultivated  the  staphylococcus  from  osteomyelitic  pus  as  early 
as  1881.  In  one  case  the  yellow  and  the  white  staphylococcus  were  found 
together,  in  another  case  the  staphylococcus  alone,  while  in  a  third  case  the 
aureus  and  the  streptococcus  pyogenes  were  cultivated  from  the  same  pus. 
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lie  causes  which  precipitate  an  attack  of  some  acute  fcl)rilo  af- 

liola,  typhoid  fever,  scarlatina,  rubcohi,  and  diphtheria.    Keen 

LTood  account  of  all  the  bone-lesions  following  the  continued 

ound  f)9  cases,  of  which  22  affected  the  head,  7  the  trunk,  G  the 

-*  the  lower  extremities.    In  37  cases  the  disease  followed  typhoid 

«)  the  date  of  occurrence  in  47  cases,  10  were  within  two  weeks, 

ce  to  six  weeks,  and  10  some  months  after  the  fever.    Keen's  ex- 

.as  that  the  earlier  cases  probably  resulted  from  thrombosis  and 

■  im  enfeebled  nutrition.    Trauma,  if  any,  in  these  cases  was  always 

lildren  and  youn<>:  adults  who  have  passed  through  an  attack  of 

these  infectious  diseases  are  stron^rly  predisj)Osed  to  an  attack  of 

lurative  osteomyelitis.    Excluding  all  such  inilucnces,  tluTe  is  still 

JO  number  of  cases  where  osteomyelitis  attacks  persons  otherwise 

y  in  perfect  health.    Afy  own  observations  induce  me  to  attribute 

re  to  cold  an  important  role  as  an  exciting  cause.    I  do  not  wish  it 

•  lerstood  that,ex])()sure  to  cold  alone  rnuhl  rver  result  in  an  attack 

suppuration  of  the  medullary  tissue.    rus-microl.)es  inhabit  persons 

t  health,  and  lliey  do  not  cause  disease  as  long  as  the  circulation  re- 

i»nnal.  as  localization  does  not  take  ])lace  in  the  absence  of  a  proper 

:.  however,  in  such  a  ])er<(Ui  the  circulation  in  the  medullary  tissue 

rbed  siuldenly,  in  conxMpience  of  a  sudden  or  prolonged  chilling  of 

face  of  the  body,  congestion,  mural  implantation  and  localization  of 

iting  j)us-micn»l)es  occur  in  a  lo<nIity  which  offers  th(?  least  resistance 

'I  an  emergency,  and  a  sii|)])uraliNe  intlammation  is  established  in  the 

lary  tissue.     I  bav(>  repeat crjly  observed  cases  of  osteomyelitis  in  boys 

■ifter  active  exercise,  suddenly  became  chilled  by  bathing  in  cold  water, 

10,  after  an  exciting  game  of  base-ball,  stretched  themselves  out  on  the 

ground  to  rest.    A  disturbance  of  tliee(iuilibrium  of  the  circulation  from 

■■ause  is  an  important  factor  not  only  in  j)recipitating  an  attack  of  acute 

■>myelitis,  but  many  other  local  infective  process<»s  in  persons  already  in- 

ed  with  the  essential  cause. 

SY.MITOMS. 

Acute  suj)purative  osteomyelitis  is  usually  ushered  in  by  a  chill  and 

her  symptoms  indicative  of  the  comniencenient  of  an  acute  suj)purative 

ifection.    In  some  cases,  even  during  the  earliest  >tages,  the  general  symp- 

Oppareout  of  all  proportion  to  the  local  lesi<m,  ])re<enting  a  clinical  ])icture 

*****"'     '  tic  of  intense  septitr  intoxication.     I  have  f)bs<*r\e(l  several  cases 

I OSteomy**^'^'"  where  the  ])atient<  pasM-d  into  a  typhoid  condition, 

•  ^dfa^'*'"-      ■  tongue,  diarrluea,  and  a  continued  form  of  fever, 

it  d  rapid  pidse,  and  died  within  a  week,  liefore 

v  considerable  progress.    In  one  of  these  cases 
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Roficnbaeh  produced  the  same  result  in  his  expfriments  by  injection  of  a  pure 
culture  of  pus-microbes  from  a  fiirurtcle  of  the  lipj  as  Struck  did  with  cultiva- 
tions from  the  pus  of  osteomyelitis^  and  with  osteomyelitic  pus  injected  into 
the  Bubcutancous  connective  tissue  he  produced  an  ordinary  abM;ess.  fiecur- 
rent  attacks  of  osteomyelitis,  years  after  the  primary  disease  had  been  ap- 
parently cured,  Rosenbach  explains  by  assuming  that  after  the  lirst  attack 
some  of  the  microbes  remain  in  the  tissues  in  a  latent  condition  until,  at 
some  subsequent  time,  local  conditions  arc  created  which  enable  them  again 
to  display  their  specific  pathogenic  properties.  Struck  obtained,  from  the 
pus  of  an  acute  case  of  osteomyelitis,  upon  gelatin,  an  orange-yellow  culture; 
the  identity  of  this  culture  with  the  staphyloeoccus  pyogenes  aureus  was 
ioon  generally  recognized.  By  injecting  a  pure  culture  into  the  etrculatjon 
of  animals  which  had  been  subjected,  a  few  days  before,  to  injury  of  bone^ 
ai  contusion  or  fracture,  he  produced  a  suppurative  inflammation  at  the  se^t 
of  the  trauma.  Krausc  cultivated  from  osteomyelitic  pus  the  Btaphylocoeeus 
pyogenes  aureus  and  albus,  which  he  also  found  in  the  effusion  of  joints,  when 
this  occurred  as  a  complication  of  the  disease.  Injection  of  a  pure  culture 
of  these  cocci  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  of  animals  caused  suppurative  peri* 
tonitis.  Intravenous  inject ions^  with  or  without  previous  fracture,  were  fol* 
lowed  most  frequently  by  suppuration  in  joints  and  muscles.  If  a  bone  was 
fractured  subcutaneously  before  the  injection  was  made,  he  frequently  ob- 
aerTed  suppuration  at  the  seat  of  fracture,  and  from  the  pus  the  staphylococ- 
cus could  again  be  cultivated*  Foci  in  the  kidneys  were  always  present  in 
all  of  these  experiments.  Miiller  succeeded  in  cultivating  the  staphylococcus 
pyogi@Bes  aureus  from  the  yellow  granulations  in  cases  of  acute  epiphyseary 
osteomyelitis.  Rodet  succeeded  in  producing  in  animals  suppurative  osteo- 
myelitis by  intravenous  injections  of  pus-microbes,  without  inflicting  an 
osseous  injury*  The  suppuration,  which  was  generally  circumscribed,  was 
neually  located  near  the  epiphysis;  it  seldom  involved  any  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  shaft.  In  many  cases  separation  of  the  epiphysis  and  suppurative 
ftrihritis  of  the  adjacent  joint  occurred.  In  the  most  acute  cases  the  animal 
died  within  twenty-four  hours,  without  any  appreciable  changes  in  th^  bones 
being  denions^trable  at  the  necropsy.  Young  animals  proved  more  susceptible 
to  inocoliitions.  Rodet  believes  that  primary  localization  of  the  pus-mi- 
crobes takes  place  in  the  medullary  tissue  at  a  point  close  to  the  epiphyseal 
cartilage.  When  separation  of  the  epipliy,^is  occurred,  the  pathological  fract- 
ure was  always  found  on  the  side  of  the  diaphysis. 

Lannelonguc  made  investigations  concerning  the  bacteriology  of  acute 
Ofltcomyelitis  in  35  cases.  The  staphylococcus  pyogenes  aureus  was  found 
to  be  the  immediate  eause  in  tU  the  staphylococcus  pyogenes  albus  in  7,  th« 
streptococcus  p3*ogcn«^  in  3,  the  pneumocoecns!  in  2,  and  in  2  the  spectffie 
microbe  could  not  be  ascertained.    He  claims  that  it  is  possible  to  diitinguiih 
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by  the  symptoms  between  streptoeoeeous  and  staphylococcous  osteomye- 
litis, the  fever  in  the  former  being  more  irregular,  the  skin  over  the  affected 
region  much  redder,  with  lymphangitis  and  painful  adenitis.  The  metastases 
due  to  the  streptococcus  are  articular,  synovial,  and  serous,  while  those  caused 
by  the  staphylococcus  are  visceral.  Staphylococcus  is  more  frequently  met 
with  in  young  children.  The  streptoeoeeous  infection  is  less  liable  to  give 
rise  to  extensive  necrosis  than  implication  of  soft  parts.  In  osteomyelitis 
produced  by  the  pneumococcus  suppurative  arthritis  was  a  constant  compli- 
cation. 

.Rinne,  who  failed  in  producing  metastatic  abscesses  with  pure  cultures 
of  pus-microbes,  rendered  four  rabbits  pyaemic  by  injecting  osteomyelitic  pus 
directly  into  the  venous  circulation.  He  used  the  pus  taken  from  a  case  of 
acute  osteomyelitis  with  grave  symptoms,  and  diluted  it  with  distilled  water, 
and  of  such  a  mixture  he  injected  a  Pravaz  syringeful  into  one  of  the  auricu- 
lar veins  of  four  rabbits.  One  died  in  twenty-four  hours,  with  symptoms  of 
toxaemia,  and  the  autopsy  showed  nothing  but  a  beginning  pneumonia  of  left 
lung.  The  other  three  animals  died  seven  to  ten  days  after  the  injection,  and 
in  all  of  them  suppurating  foci  w^ere  found  in  the  kidneys  and  the  muscles 
of  the  heart.  No  abscess  in  muscles  or  suppuration  in  joints.  The  plate 
cultures  made  from  the  pus  used  for  the  experiments  showed  the  staphylo- 
coccus pyogenes  aureus  and  albus  and  the  bacillus  pyocyaneus.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  albus,  all  of  the  microbes  were  also  cultivated  from  the  pus 
of  the  metastatic  abscesses.  In  a  later  communication  the  same  author  ex- 
presses the  opinion  that  the  indirect  causes  of  suppurative  osteomyelitis  are 
changes  brought  about  in  the  medullary  tissue  by  the  microbes  and  their 
ptomaines  of  general  febrile  diseases,  such  as  typhus,  scarlatina,  diphtheria, 
etc.,  which  prepare  the  soil  for  the  action  of  pus-microbes,  or  the  disease  is 
produced  by  the  direct  extension  from  a  localized  suppurative  lesion,  as  a 
furuncle,  througli  the  lympliatic  vessels,  or  along  vessel-  or  nerve-  sheaths  to 
the  medullary  tissue. 

Jordan  found  in  the  osteomyelitic  pus,  in  3  cases,  pneumococci;  while 
in  6  other  cases  the  disease  was  caused  by  the  typhoid  bacillus.  According 
to  the  same  author,  tlie  suppurative  inflammation  of  the  medullary  tissue 
may  also  be  caused,  in  exceptional  cases,  by  the  micrococcus  pyogenes  tenuis, 
the  l)acterium  coli  commune,  the  bacillus  pyocyaneus,  and  the  micrococcus 
tetragenus.  Lannelongue  and  Achard  found  in  osteomyelitic  pus  the  diplo- 
coccus  pneumonia^  of  Fraenkol  as  the  only  and  essential  microbic  cause  of 
the  inflammation.  E.  Fischer  and  Levy  found  the  same  microbe  in  the  pus 
and  l)lood  of  2  children  suiferin^::  from  osteomyelitis. 

Kraske  has  studied,  from  a  clinical  stand-point,  the  manner  of  infection 
in  cases  of  acute  osteomyelitis.  In  one  case  he  could  trace  the  infection  dis- 
tinctly to  a  furuncle  of  the  lip;  but,  as  a  rule,  he  thinks  that  infection  takes 


muscles^  hon^^  cartilage,  and  ^speciaily  blood-ve&sc*ls  offer  greater  resist- 
ance. Tiw  Hiicrobes  constantly  found  upon  the  surface  and  the  tissues 
of  an  ulcer^  irrespective  of  the  priinar)^  cause,  are  the  pus-microbes.  Every 
uloer  represents  an  open,  suppurating  inflannuation.  In  tuberculosia, 
guitima.  lepra,  and  actinomycosis  of  any  of  the  surfaces  mij£ed  infection 
with  pus-microbes  invariably  lakes  place  as  soon  as  a  surface  defect  has 
occurred,  and  the  s\ippurative  lesion  which  follows  as  the  result  of  the 
mixed  infection  always  greatly  modifies  and  frequently  overshadows  the 
primary  infection.  The  exposure  of  tumor-tissue  to  external  infection  is 
followed  by  a  similar  complication*  Vascular  disturbances,  such  as  are 
caused  by  atheroma  of  the  arteries  and  varicose  veins,  are  not  only  frequent 
and  potent  causes  in  the  production  of  ulceration,  but  exert  at  the  same  time 
a  very  deleterious  influence  upon  the  nutrition  of  the  tissues  in  the  immedi* 
ate  vicinity  of  the  ulcer.  In  the  description  of  an  ulcer  special  attention  is 
given  to  its  floor  and  niaTgins.  The  floor  of  every  ulcer  is  covered  by 
what  are  generally  called  '^unhealthy  granuhitions,"  The  granulationa 
are  eitlier  scanty  or  very  abundant;  in  the  latter  case  they  are  said  to  be 
fungous*  They  are  flabby,  often  pule  and  rpdeniutous,  and  exhibit  the  de- 
airiictive  effect  of  the  pu^s-microbes  and  their  toxins.  The  superficial  em- 
bryonal cells  are  transfonned  into  pus-corpuscles  as  long  as  the  microbic 
causes  which  prochuH'  the  ulcer  remain  active.  The  products  of  coagula- 
tion-necrosis are  often  deposited  upon  the  surface  of  the  ulcer  in  the  form 
of  a  membrane  more  or  less  firmly  attached  to  the  gran nlat ions. 

MembraiiouB  deposits  are  found  more  frequently  upon  ulcerated  sur- 
faces of  mucous  membranes  than  upon  ulcers  of  the  skin.  In  ulcerating 
malignant  tumors  the  surface  of  the  ulcer  is  occupied  by  exposed  lumor- 
t  issue,  the  seat  of  infection  with  pus-microbes  and  often  also  \irith  bacilli 
of  putrefaction.  The  factor  of  the  diseharges  from  ulcere  la  always  due  to 
the  prceence  of  putrefactive  bacilli,  which  feed  upon  the  dead  tissue  and 
live  and  multiply  in  the  retained  secretions.  Induration  of  the  base  and 
margin  of  the  ulcer  is  always  suggestive  of  carcinoma.  In  chronic  ulcers 
the  underlying  and  adjacent  tissues  are  often  extensively  infiltrated  and 
dense,  but  thin  firmness  and  density  is  something  quite  different  from  the 
circumscribed,  almost  cartilaginous  induration  that  characterizes  the  car- 
cinomatous ulcer*  In  varjcose  ulcers  the  whole  leg  is  often  cederaatous  and 
hard.  The  margins  of  an  ulcer  are  abrupt  when  the  floor  of  the  ulcer  cor- 
rcspoTjds  in  size  with  its  surface.  If  the  margins  are  undermined,  the  floor 
of  the  ulcer  is  larger  than  its  surface,  while  the  reverse  is  the  ease  when 
the  margins  are  everted  or  sloping.  In  reference  to  kind,  an  ulcer  is  either 
acute  or  chronic.  An  acute  ulcer  is  the  result  of  a  trauma,  bum,  frost-bite, 
followed  by  suppurative  infection,  or  of  on  acute  suppurative  inflammation 
which  has  ri»*:ult«»d  in  n  surface  defect.    A  chronic  nicer  i^  one  of  the  resulta 
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of  a  chronic  inflammation  like  tuberculosis  or  syphilitic  infection^  or  it  fol- 
lows localized  impaired  nutrition^  the  consequence  of  prolonged  mechanical 
causes  which  interfere  with  a  proper  blood-supply^  as  is  the  case  in  ulcers 
caused  by  varicose  veins  or  atheroma  of  arteries.  In  shape  an  ulcer  may  be 
rounds  oval,  linear,  or  serpiginous.  An  ulcer  is  frequently  called  in  accord- 
ance with  the  primary  cause  which  produced  it,  and  we  speak  of  an  ulcer 
being  traumatic,  syphilitic,  tubercular,  carcinomatous,  malignant,  varicose, 
mercurial,  etc.  The  clinical  behavior  of  an  ulcer  is  often  described  by  such 
terms  as  irritable  ulcer,  inflamed  ulcer,  phagedaenic  ulcer,  etc.,  the  adjec- 
tives having  reference  to  the  most  prominent  symptoms  presented  by  the 
ulcer.  Among  the  general  causes  which  favor  ulcerative  processes  must 
be  enumerated  anaemia,  acute  infectious  diseases,  diseases  of  the  cerebro- 
spinal centres,  atheroma,  varicose  veins;  organic  disease  of  the  heart,  kid- 
neys, and  liver;  and  scurvy. 

DiagnosiB. — ^The  differentiation  between  the  different  kinds  of  ulcers 
is  often  an  easy,  but  occasionally  a  very  difficult,  task.  A  correct  diagnosis 
is  an  essential  prerequisite  to  successful  treatment.  In  obscure  cases  it 
is  very  important  to  obtain  an  accurate  and  reliable  clinical  history  with 
special  reference  to  the  nature  of  the  primary  lesion.  In  ulcers  compli- 
cating malignant  disease  it  is  usually  not  difficult  to  ascertain  the  ex- 
istence and  nature  of  the  primary  affection.  Acute  suppurative  affections, 
with  or  without  injury,  followed  by  surface  defects  which  refuse  to  heal, 
result  in  ulcers  the  cause  and  nature  of  which  can  be  readily  ascertained. 
Ulcers  following  the  action  of  caustics,  burns,  and  frost-bite  offer  no  diffi- 
culties in  diagnosis.  The  most  obscure  ulcers  follow  defective  innervation, 
and  develop  as  secondary  lesions  in  the  course  of  different  forms  of  chronic 
infective  diseases,  notably  tuberculosis  and  syphilis.  In  ulcers  due  to  con- 
genital or  acquired  syphilis  the  cautious  observer  can  usually  find  other 
indications  of  syphilis,  and  should  make  careful  search  for  hyperplasia  of 
the  lymphatic  glands,  especially  those  of  the  occipital  region  and  of  the 
forearm,  so  constantly  present  in  cases  of  constitutional  syphilis.  In 
tuberculosis  of  the  skin  and  mucous  membranes  and  the  different  forms  of 
lupus  the  ulceration  is  usually  preceded  by  nodules,  and  these  can  gener- 
ally be  found  in  the  vicinity  of  the  tubercular  ulcer.  In  cases  of  doubt 
in  the  differential  diagnosis  between  tuberculosis,  syphilis,  and  carcinoma, 
the  microscope  and  inoculation  experiments  will  render  valuable  service. 
The  microscope  can  be  relied  upon  in  making  a  positive  diagnosis  between 
carcinoma  and  the  different  forms  of  granulomata  if  the  sections  are  taken 
from  the  most  recent  and  active  part  of  the  growth.  Inoculation  experi- 
ments can  be  relied  upon  in  making  a  differential  diagnosis  between  syphi- 
lis and  tuberculosis,  as  the  inoculation  will  prove  negative  in  the  former 
and  will  yield  a  positive  result  in  the  latter  affection. 
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Bosenbach  produced  the  same  result  in  his  experiments  by  injection  of  n  pure 
culture  of  pua-niicrobes  from  a  furuncle  of  tlie  lip,  as  Struck  diil  with  cultiva- 
tions from  the  pus  of  osteomyelitis,  and  with  osteomyclitic  pus  injected  into 
the  subcutaneous  connective  tissue  he  produced  an  ordinary  abst^egs,  Recur- 
rent attacks  of  OBteoinyclitia,  years  after  the  primary  disease  had  been  ap- 
parently cured,  Rosenhncb  exphiins  by  assuniintr  tluit  after  the  lirst  attack 
some  of  the  microbes  remain  in  the  tissues  in  a  latent  condition  until,  at 
some  sabFcquent  time,  local  conditions  are  created  which  enable  them  again 
to  display  their  specific  jnUhogenie  properties*  Struck  obtained,  from  the 
pus  of  an  acute  case  of  ostcomjetitis,  npon  gelatin,  an  orange-yellow  culture; 
tbe  identity  of  this  culture  with  the  staphylococcus  pyogenes  aureus  was 
Boon  generally  recognized.  By  injecting  a  pure  culture  into  the  ciTcuIation 
of  animals  which  had  been  subjected,  a  few  days  before,  to  injury  of  bone, 
aa  contusion  or  fracture,  he  produced  a  suppurative  inflauimation  at  the  seat 
of  the  trauma.  Krause  cultivated  from  oeteo myelitic  pus  the  staphylococcus 
pyogenes  aureus  and  albus,  which  he  also  found  in  the  effusion  of  joints,  when 
this  occurred  as  a  complication  of  the  disease.  Injection  of  a  pure  culture 
of  these  cocci  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  of  animals  caused  suppurative  peri- 
tonitis Intni venous  injections,  with  or  without  previous  fracture,  were  fol- 
lowed most  frequently  by  suppuration  in  joints  and  muscles.  If  a  bone  was 
fractured  subcutaneously  before  the  injection  was  made,  he  frequently  ob- 
served suppuration  at  the  seat  of  fracture,  and  from  the  pus  the  staphylococ- 
cus could  again  be  cultivated.  Foci  in  the  kidneys  were  always  present  in 
ail  of  these  experiments.  Miiller  succeeded  in  cultivating  the  staphylococcus 
pyogenes  aureus  from  the  yellow  granulations  in  cases  of  acute  epiphyseary 
oiteomyelitis.  Rodet  succeeded  in  producing  in  animals  suppurative  osteo- 
myelitis by  intravenous  injections  of  pus-micro beSj,  without  inflic^ting  an 
iMweoug  injury.  Tlie  gtippuration,  which  was  generally  circumscribed,  was 
mually  located  near  the  epiphysis;  it  seldom  involved  any  considerable  jior- 
tion  of  the  shaft.  In  many  cases  separation  of  the  epiphysis  and  suppurative 
arthritis  of  the  adjacent  joint  occurred.  In  the  most  acute  cases  the  animal 
died  within  twenty-four  hours,  without  any  appreciable  changes  in  the  bones 
being  dcm(ini'trable  at  the  necropsy.  Young  animals  proved  more  susceptible 
to  inoculations.  Rodet  believes  that  primary  localization  of  the  pus-mi- 
crobes takes  place  in  the  medullary  tissue  at  a  point  clo-sie  to  the  epiphyseal 
cartilage.  When  separation  of  the  epiphy^ig  occurred^  the  pathological  fract- 
ure was  always  found  on  the  side  of  the  diaphysis. 

Ijinnelongue  made  investigations  concerning  the  bacteriology  of  acute 
osteomyelitis  in  35  cases.  The  staphylm*occus  pyogenes  aureus  was  found 
to  be  the  immediate  cause  in  21,  the  staphylococcus  pyogenes  albua  in  7,  th« 
streptococcus  pyogenes  in  11^  the  pncumococcus  in  2,  and  in  2  the  !?pecific 
microbe  could  not  be  ascertained,    lie  claims  that  it  is  p<jssihle  to  distinguish 
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by  the  symptoms  between  streptococcous  and  staphylococcous  osteomye- 
litis, the  fever  in  the  former  being  more  irregular,  the  skin  over  the  affected 
region  much  redder,  with  lymphangitis- and  painful  adenitis.  The  metastases 
due  to  the  streptococcus  are  articular,  synovial,  and  serous,  while  those  caused 
by  the  staphylococcus  are  visceral.  Staphylococcus  is  more  frequently  met 
with  in  young  children.  The  streptococcous  infection  is  less  liable  to  give 
rise  to  extensive  necrosis  than  implication  of  soft  parts.  In  osteomyelitis 
produced  by  the  pneumococcus  suppurative  arthritis  was  a  constant  compli- 
cation. 

Rinne,  who  failed  in  producing  metastatic  abscesses  with  pure  cultures 
of  pus-microbes,  rendered  four  rabbits  pyaemic  by  injecting  osteomyelitic  pus 
directly  into  the  venous  circulation.  He  used  the  pus  taken  from  a  case  of 
acute  osteomyelitis  with  grave  symptoms,  and  diluted  it  with  distilled  water, 
and  of  such  a  mixture  he  injected  a  Pravaz  syringeful  into  one  of  the  auricu- 
lar veins  of  four  rabbits.  One  died  in  twenty-four  hours,  with  symptoms  of 
toxaemia,  and  the  autopsy  showed  nothing  but  a  beginning  pneumonia  of  left 
lung.  The  other  three  animals  died  seven  to  ten  days  after  the  injection,  and 
in  all  of  them  suppurating  foci  were  found  in  the  kidneys  and  the  muscles 
of  the  heart.  No  abscess  in  muscles  or  suppuration  in  joints.  The  plate 
cultures  made  from  the  pus  used  for  the  experiments  showed  the  staphylo- 
coccus pyogenes  aureus  and  albus  and  the  bacillus  pyocyaneus.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  albus,  all  of  the  microbes  were  also  cultivated  from  the  pus 
of  the  metastatic  abscesses.  In  a  later  communication  the  same  author  ex- 
presses the  opinion  that  the  indirect  causes  of  suppurative  osteomyelitis  are 
changes  brought  about  in  the  medullary  tissue  by  the  microbes  and  their 
ptomaines  of  general  febrile  diseases,  such  as  typhus,  scarlatina,  diphtheria, 
etc.,  which  prepare  the  soil  for  the  action  of  pus-microbes,  or  the  disease  is 
produced  by  the  direct  extension  from  a  localized  suppurative  lesion,  as  a 
furuncle,  through  the  lymphatic  vessels,  or  along  vessel-  or  nerve-  sheaths  to 
the  medullary  tissue. 

Jordan  found  in  the  osteomyelitic  pus,  in  3  cases,  pneumococci;  while 
in  6  other  cases  the  disease  was  caused  by  the  typhoid  bacillus.  According 
to  the  same  author,  the  suppurative  inflammation  of  the  medullary  tissue 
may  also  be  caused,  in  exceptional  cases,  by  the  micrococcus  pyogenes  tenuis, 
the  bacterium  coli  commune,  the  bacillus  pyocyaneus,  and  the  micrococcus 
tetragenus.  Lannelongue  and  Achard  found  in  osteomyelitic  pus  the  diplo- 
coecus  pneumonije  of  Fraenkel  as  the  only  and  essential  microbic  cause  of 
the  inflammation.  E.  Fisclier  and  Levy  found  tlie  same  microbe  in  the  pus 
and  blood  of  2  children  suiForin<i:  from  osteomyelitis. 

Kraske  has  studied,  from  a  clinical  stand-point,  the  manner  of  infection 
in  cases  of  acute  osteomyelitis.  In  one  case  he  could  trace  the  infection  dis- 
tinctly to  a  furuncle  of  the  lip;  but,  as  a  rule,  he  thinks  that  infection  takes 
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are  seldom  asgociated  with  penostitiSj  or  plastic  asteomyelitia.  In  oeteomje- 
litk  of  the  tibia  the  phlegmonous  inflammation  gometimes  involves  the 
prsepatt?llar  bursa,  in  which  case  the  swelling  simulates  very  closely  a  com- 
plicatiug  suppurative  s}^ovitis.  The  fluctuation  over  the  knee-joint  is^  how- 
ever, in  such  cases  continuous  with  that  of  the  primary  oeteomyelitic  abscess. 
The  character  of  the  fever  which  accompanies  grave  attacks  of  osteomyelitis 
sometimes  obscures  the  local  symptoms  to  such  an  extent  as  to  lead  the  at- 
tendant to  the  belief  that  the  patient  is  suffering  from  an  attack  of  typhoid 
fever.  Goltdammer  has  reported  a  typical  case  of  this  kind.  The  general 
symptoms  simulated  t^-phoid  fever  so  closely  that  the  patient,  after  an  ill- 
ness of  ten  days,  was  sent  to  the  medical  wards  aa  a  severe  ease  of  typhoid 
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fever.  The  piilse  ranged  between  110  and  120;  temperature,  40*"  to  41**  C», 
with  tympanites,  dry  tongue,  enlargement  of  spleen,  bronchitis,  rapid  respi- 
ration, and  delirium.  On  close  examination,  a  slight  swelling  was  found  ovef 
the  lower  part  of  the  right  tibiaj  with  tenderness  oo  pressure:  symptoms 
which  finally  enabled  the  attending  physician  to  make  a  correct  diagnoBis. 
During  the  prn^^e^s  of  the  case  pleuritis,  parotitis  duplex,  and  synovitis  of 
the  right  ^houldcr-joirit  made  their  appearance.  The  patient  died  eight  days 
after  admission,  or  eighteen  days  from  the  beginning  of  the  disease.  The  ne- 
cropsy revMled  the  eJtistence  of  acute  osteomyelitis  of  the  tibia  and  pyemia. 
Many  such  cases  have  been  reetmlcd  where  the  difftTcntial  diiignosi*  lietw<^ii 
acute  oateomyelitis  and  typhoid  fever  waa  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  until 
the  local  ajTnptoma  beeame  more  eonspicuons.    The  premonitoiy'  s3anptom& 
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in  typhoid  fever  are  more  constant  and  prominent  than  in  osteomyelitis.  In 
the  latter  affection  the  bronchial  or  intestinal  catarrh  which  occasionally 
precedes  the  attack  constitutes  the  only  premonitory  symptom  which  has 
been  observed,  and,  as  a  rule,  the  disease  commences  abruptly  without  any 
such  warnings.  Chassaignac  believes  that  diarrhoea  is  present  in  almost  all 
cases  in  the  beginning,  but  it  is  a  more  constant  symptom  after  septicaemia 
and  pyaemia  have  made  their  appearance.  The  temperature,  as  a  rule,  shows 
less  variation  in  osteomyelitis  than  in  typhoid  fever.  After  the  initial  chill 
and  the  usual  symptoms  attending  the  subsequent  fever,  the  first  symptom 
that  points  to  osteomyelitis  is  pain.  This  is  generally  severe,  deep-seated, 
constant,  boring,  tearing,  or  throbbing  in  character,  and  referred  to  the  pri- 
mary focus  of  the  disease,  usually  in  the  vicinity  of  the  epiphyseal  line. 
Patients  old  enough  to  describe  their  sensations  complain  of  a  feeling  as  if 
the  bone  were  being  broken.  They  object  to  moving  or  handling  of  the 
limb  on  account  of  fear  of  an  aggravation  of  this  distressing  sensation.  E. 
von  Wahl  makes  the  statement  that  fluctuation  is  at  first  circumscribed  in 
phlegmonous  inflammation  of  the  connective  tissue,  while  it  is  diffuse  from 
the  beginning  in  osteomyelitis.  This  distinction  is  a  good  one.  The  im- 
portance of  searching  for  points  of  tenderness  in  the  diagnosis  and  location 
of  the  disease  has  already  been  alluded  to.  The  differential  diagnosis  be- 
tween rheumatism,  gonorrhoeal  arthritis,  and  osteomyelitis  is  not  difficult, 
as  in  the  former  diseases  the  joint  affections  occur  as  a  primary  disease,  while 
in  osteomyelitis  they  appear  as  complications. 
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Modern  aggressive  surgery  has  greatly  diminished  the  mortality  of  acute 
osteomyelitis.  Under  the  old,  expectant,  non-antiseptic  treatment  it  was 
large.  Thus,  Demme  lost  4  out  of  17  cases;  Luecke,  11  out  of  24;  Kocher, 
9  out  of  26;  and  Schede,  3  out  of  23  cases.  Multiple  osteomyelitis,  with 
grave  symptoms  of  septicaemia  from  the  beginning,  almost  without  exception 
proves  fatal  in  less  than  two  weeks.  Death  in  such  cases  is  caused  by  pro- 
gressive sepsis  resulting  from  the  entrance  of  large  quantities  of  toxins  into 
the  circulation.  After  death  no  characteristic  macroscopical  lesion  can  be 
found  in  distant  organs,  and  microscopical  examination  reveals  only  the 
minute  changes  in  the  capillary  vessels  typical  of  acute  septicaemia.  If  the 
patient  escape  this,  the  first  source  of  danger  to  life,  he  is  still  exposed,  dur- 
ing the  existence  of  the  acute  symptoms,  to  the  more  remote  risks  incident 
to  the  presence  of  septic  thrombophlebitis.  If  any  of  the  thrombi  undergo 
softening  and  disinto^jration,  fragments  reach  the  general  circulation  and 
constitute  infected  emboli,  wliich  establish  in  distant  organs,  notably  the 
lungs   and    kidneys,    indopendont    centres    of    suppuration, — the    so-called 


metastatic  or  pya^mrc  ubseegses.  Tlie  nceosjiioii  of  this  fatal  coiii}>hruu^»]  i^ 
announctnl  by  rL^t'urring  cliilk,  an  intt-Tmittent  form  of  fever,  and  i.^  followed 
within  a  short  time  by  death  from  sepsis  or  exhaustion.  Another  fatal  acei- 
deut  which  may  occur  it*  fat-euiboli^&jii.  The  medullary  tissue  m  liquefied  by 
the  suppurative  inflammation^  and  some  of  the  free  fat-globules  may  lit 
forced  into  the  circulation  bj  the  intraosseous  pressure,  and  death  is  pre- 
ceded  by  rapid,  shallow  breathing;  cyanosis;  small,  rapid  fmlseL  symptoms 
which  point  to  the  cxiBtence  of  an  obstruction  to  the  passaf,^^  of  the  Ijlood 
from  the  right  to  the  left  side  of  the  heart.  Extensive  destruction  of  the 
medullary  tii^iiue  is  always  followed  by  marked  aujpmia,  and  tliis  condition 
is  a  prominent  symptom  in  all  casics  of  osteomyelitis,  as  thi*  disease  seriously 
impairs  the  function  of  the  myeloid  tissue,  one  of  the  important  blood- 
producing  organs.  Schede  has  seen,  in  cases  of  acute  osteomyelitis,  the 
proportion  of  the  wliite  to  the  red  blood -corpuscles  increased  to  1*100. 
The  clinical  thermometer  is  an  imjjorlant  prognostic  aid  in  this  as  well 
as  in  many  other  acute  infective  processes.  If  the  morning  and  evening 
tempi^raturc  remain  continuously  high,— that  is  lo  say,  ranges  from 
40*  to  40,5*  C,  during  the  first  week,^ — it  indicates  a  severe  ease.  The 
mfifc  the  general  symptoms  resemble  a  severe  case  of  typhoid  fever,  the 
graver  the  pn:)gnosis*  Thir  oceurrenee  of  decubitus  is  always;  an  unfavor- 
able sign.  In  regard  to  the  function  of  the  limb  after  an  attack  of  acute 
osteomyelitis,  a  few  words  are  necc&isary.  Necrosis  of  tlie  bone,  to  a 
greater  or  Ufsa  i*xtcnt,  is  the  ruli%  The  extent  of  perio6te*sl  delachnient 
during  the  acute  stage  is  no  indication  of  the  area  of  gubgequent  seques- 
tration, as  the  great(*r  part  of  the  denuded  bone  may  receive  an  adequate 
blood-supply  from  tlu*  vess^cle  within  iht  Ijone,  and  soiju  becomes  covered 
with  granulations,  and  later  unitt^s  with  the  periosteum  or  the  para  periosteal 
tissues,  tloirit  affeflious  and  partial  or  comidete  separation  of  one  or  more 
epiphyses  are  frequent  complications.  A  catarrhal  elTusion  is  generally  re- 
ruiivcd  by  absorption  after  the  pub^idence  of  the  acute  symptoms,  and  the 
functions  of  the  ji>int^  art*  resturcd  einupletely.  If  the  effusion  is  sero-pnru- 
lent  and  the  articular  cartilages  remain  intact,  aspiration,  with  subsequent 
washing  out  of  the  joint  with  an  nnliseptic  j^ohition,  nuiy  be  sidlicient  to  re* 
move  the  effusion  and  restore  the  usefulm^'is  of  the  limb.  SlifTness  of  the 
joint  and  malposition  of  the  articular  surfaces  of  the  bones  are  events  that 
cannot  be  avoided  in  all  rases,  even  by  the  mo^t  skillful  and  attentive  treat- 
ment. If  the  articular  cartilages  are  degtmve<!  liy  suppurative  arthritis,  the 
best  result  that  can  be  hoped  for  is  a  useful  limb  with  ankylosis  of  the  joint* 
^Pathological  fratturcw  thrtuigh  the  shaft  of  a  borjo  nr  epiphy^'olygi®  arc 
com  plications  which  greatly  tax  the  duties  of  the  attending  surgeon,  but 
from  which  the  patients  frequently  recover  with  useful  limbs. 
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PATHOLOGICAL   ANATOMY. 

Acute  osteomyelitis  is  essentially  a  phlegmonous  inflammation  of  the 
marrow  of  bone.  This  disease  attacks,  preferably,  the  long  bones,  although 
the  scapula,  clavicle,  ribs,  and  ilium  are  also  frequently  affected,  especially 
in  cases  of  multiple  osteomyelitis.  Of  the  long  bones  the  femur  is  most  fre- 
quently affected.  Seventy-three  per  cent,  of  all  of  Demme's  cases  involved 
this  bone.  In  the  femur  the  disease  manifests  a  special  predilection  for  the 
lower  epiphyseal  region,  while  in  the  tibia  the  order  of  frequency  is  reversed. 
The  great  frequency  with  which  the  extremities  of  the  shaft  of  the  long 
bones  are  affected  receives  a  plausible  explanation  from  the  activity  of  the 
physiological  changes  during  the  growth  of  bone,  and  perhaps  to  a  lesser  ex- 
tent by  the  greater  frequency  of  traumatism  in  these  localities.  Englisch 
claimed  that  the  extremity  of  the  shaft  and  epiphysis,  toward  which  the 
nutrient  artery  is  directed,  is  always  primarily  affected,  on  account  of  the 
greater  blood-pressure  in  that  locality.  Clinical  experience  has  proved  the 
contrary.  As  acute  osteomyelitis,  without  direct  exposure  of  the  marrow, 
is  caused  by  infection  with  pus-microbes,  which  reach  the  tissue  through  the 
circulation,  the  inflammatory  process  must  commence  in  the  capillaries  from 
mural  implantation  of  microbes  or  leucocytes  containing  them. 

The  cause  of  the  inflammation  is  primarily  endovascular,  and  reaches 
the  medullary  tissue  with  the  leucocytes.  Intense  alteration  of  the  capillary 
wall  is  always  present  in  these  cases,  giving  rise  to  rhexis.  Pus  from  Scute 
osteomyelitis  almost  always  ])rcsents  a  reddish  appearance,  which  is  owed  to 
the  presence  of  extravasated  blood.  Oilier  has  described  an  inflammatory 
affection  of  bone  under  the  term  "periostitis  albuminosa/'  This  name  was 
suggested  owing  to  the  character  of  the  inflammatory  product,  which  is  of 
a  viscid  nature  resembling  turbid  synovial  fluid.  Oilier  believed  that  this 
pathological  variety  of  osteomyelitis  commenced  in  the  periosteum,  and  was 
distinct  from  tlie  ordinary  variety  etiologically.  Krause  and  others  on  in- 
vestigating the  bacteriology  of  the  albuminous  product  found  that  it  con- 
tained staphylococci,  consequently  the  same  microlx»s  so  constantly  found 
in  ostcomyelitic  pus.  The  bone  disease  described  by  Oilier  is  a  mild  form 
of  osteomyelitis  characterized  clinically  by  the  absence  of  severe  local  and 
constitutional  symptoms  and  pathologically  by  the  nature  of  the  inflamma- 
tory product  and  the  limited  sequestration.  In  the  acute  variety  of  osteo- 
myelitis the  inflammation  extends  rapidly  to  the  larger  veins,  which  become 
blocked  by  the  formation  of  a  thrombus.  If  pus-microbes  enter  the  throm- 
bosed veins  in  sufficient  quantity  to  cause  liquefaction  of  the  coagulated 
blood,  pyaemia  results  from  transportation  of  fragments  of  such  infected 
thrombi  to  distant  organs.  Extensive  thrombophlebitis  results  in  arrest  of 
circulation  in  portions  of  the  bone,  or  perhaps  of  the  entire  shaft,  which  is 
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followed  by  the  usual  eonsaquencee  of  such  a 
condition:  necrosis.  Necrosis  is  undoubtedlj 
ajso  eaUBed  by  the  local  toxic  effect  of  the  tox- 
ins of  the  pus-microbes  upon  the  tlssuee  and  the 
pressure  resulting  from  the  presence  of  the  in- 
flaramatory  exudate  in  a  tissue  not  capable  of 
dlitension.  By  the  coalescence  of  numerous 
small  foci  of  pus  the  central  medullary  cavity 
is  rapidly  transformed  into  an  ahscesi-caWty* 
The  pus  occupies  either  the  entire  cavity,  a  cer- 
tain section  of  it^  or  is  in  the  form  of  multiple 
circumscribed  abseesaea  or  infiltration.  The 
infection  from  the  central  focus  exteuds  along 
the  bload-vesscls  and  soon  reaches  the  perios- 
teum j  which  becomes  the  scat  of  an  inflamma- 
tion which  resenibles,  pathologically^  the  pri- 
mary medullary  lesion  in  every  respect*  The 
secondary  periostitis  in  every  case  of  acute 
osteomyelitis  always  assumes  a  suppurative  type. 
Pus  accumulates  between  the  periosteum  and 
bone,  causing  often  extensive  denudation  of 
the  bone.  The  periosteum  at  some  points  ia 
destroyed  when  the  pus  reaches  the  surrounding 
connect ive  tissue,  which  then  becomes  the  seat 
of  a  phlegmonous  inflammation.  The  perios- 
teal defects  are  not  restored  subsequently^  and 
at  these  points  openings  remain  later  in  the 
new  bone,  called  cloacffi.  After  the  actiTe 
symptoms  have  subsided  the  suppurative  pm- 
ostitis  gives  way  to  a  process  of  repair,  during 
which  the  periosteum  forma  a  case  of  new  bone 
around  the  necrosed  portion,  which,  in  tech- 
nical language,  is  called  an  immlucrum.  The 
abscess  in  the  soft  parts  heal%  and  one  or 
more  fistulous  commun ion  t ions  between  the  sur* 
face  of  the  skin  and  the  dead  bone  in  the  interior 
of  the  involucrum  remain.  The  external  open- 
ings  are  often  quite  distant  from  the  cloacae,  and 
in  Buch  cases  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
discover  the  dead  bone  by  probing.  The  ii«- 
crosed  bone  is  called  a  sequestrum.  If  neeroets 
has  occurred  at  different  points  aeveral  eequestra 
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will  be  included  by  the  involucnim.  Separation  of  a  sequestrum,  like  the 
eJimiuation  of  necrosed  soft  tissues,  is  accomplished  either  by  suppuration 
or,  what  is  more  common,  by  granulation.  Such  pieces  of  bone  always  show 
an  irregular  or  dentated  ouUine,  which  k  due  either  to  the  original  shape  of 
the  sequestrum  or  to  the  action  of  the  granulations,  which  diminish  the  size 
of  the  detached  bone  after  its  separation.  Necrosis  h  said  to  be  central  if 
the  sequestrum  is  composed  of  tiestie  from  the  interior  of  the  bone,  com- 
plete if  it  represent  the  entire  thickness  of  the  bone,  and  cortical  if  it  Ib  com- 
posed of  the  external  compact  layer  only.  In  complete  necrosis  a  patholog- 
ical fracture  necessarily  takes  place  if  separation  occur  before  a  firm  involu- 
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cmm  has  formed.  In  such  cases  restoration  of  the  continuity  of  the  bone  is 
effected  by  the  new  bone.  In  central  necrosis  the  dead  bone  is  always  en- 
cased in  an  involiicnim.  In  cortical  necrosis  spontaneous  elimination  of  the 
sequestrum  frequently  occurs  if  the  bone  separate  before  an  involucrnm 
forms  around  itj  or^  if  an  involucrum  does  not  form,  on  account  of  destruc* 
tion  of  a  corresponding  portion  of  the  periosteum. 

The  medullary  canal  in  the  new  bone,  after  central  or  total  necrosis,  is 
seldom  restored  to  perfection.  The  new  bone  is  harder  and  heavier  than 
Dormal  bone  (osteosclerosis),  bnt  in  exceptional  cases  it  remains  porous  and 
soft  (osteoporosis):  a  condition  described  by  Volkmann  and  Sehede,  which 
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may  become  the  cauge  of  various  degrees  of  deformitj,  from  bending  of  the 
shaft.  Separation  of  a  sequestrum  will  take  place  in  from  four  wecki?  to 
three  months,  according  to  ihe  age  of  tlie  patient  and  the  location  and  extent 
of  the  necrosis, 

TRBATMENT. 

An  early  and  correct  diagnosis  is  of  the  greatest  importanee  in  the  treut- 
ment  of  acute  osteomyelitis.    As  the  gastromtestinal  canal  is  undoubtedly 
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mom  fretjuently  the  route  through  which  infection  takes  place  than  ia  gen- 
erally  supposed,  and,  aa  Nature's  resources  often  attempt  eUmination  of  the 
pathut^'cnic  inicroor^'anisms  in  thi§  direction,  it  would  appear  rational  to  ad* 
minbt*:r  a  Ifrisslt  fathartic  soon  after  the  appearance  of  the  first  symptoma, 
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as  such  treatment  mighl  pr<>ve  of  great  value  in  arresting  further  infection 
imm  thiet  itiuree.  A  large  dose  of  calomel,  adminit^tered  for  the  same  pur- 
pose and  in  the  same  manner  as  advised  during  the  early  stage  of  typhoid 
ferer,  could  not  fail  to  produce  a  ^lutary  elfect,  Kocher  has  advised  the  to- 
tcnml  use  of  aalicylate  of  soda,  giving  from  6  to  24  grammes  in  divided  dotes 
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during  twenty-four  hours.  In  such  doses  this  remedy  would  also  have  some 
effect  in  reducing  the  temperature,  which  is  constantly  high  in  all  acute 
cases.  Opium  must  be  given  in  sufficient  doses  to  alleviate  pain.  The  af- 
fected limb  should  be  immobilized  and  placed  in  a  slightly  elevated  position. 

Demme,  Billroth,  and  Volkmann  recommend  vesication  by  frequently 
repeated  applications  of  the  strong  tincture  of  iodine.  It  is  doubtful  if  such 
treatment  has  any  influence  in  arresting  or  even  retarding  the  further  devel- 
opment of  the  disease.  The  use  of  the  ice-bag  is  rational,  and  often  relieves 
pain.  In  multiple  osteomyelitis,  with  pronounced  symptoms  of  progressive 
sepsis  almost  from  the  beginning  of  the  attack,  it  is  doubtful  whether  any 
surgical  treatment  will  have  any  effect  in  preventing  a  fatal  termination.  In 
such  cases  general  infection  occurs  almost  from  the  very  beginning,  and  at 
the  necropsy  very  little,  if  any,  pus  is  found  in  the  inflamed  medullary  tis- 
sue.   The  indicatio  vitalis  in  these  cases  calls  for  the  use  of  stimulants. 

One  of  the  most  important  duties  of  the  surgeon,  in  taking  charge  of 
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a  recent  ease  of  osteomyelitis  of  any  of  tlie  lon^jf  bones,  is  to  secure  rest  and 
elevation  of  the  affected  limb.  For  the  lower  extremity  a  hollow,  well- 
padded,  posterior  s]>lint,  shown  in  Fig.  110,  will  answer  an  excellent  purpose. 
Vov  the  upper  extremity  a  wire  or  board  splint  will  secure  the  necessary  de- 
<rree  of  immobilization.  Tmmobilization  of  the  limb  in  proper  position  from 
the  very  befjinnintr  of  the  attack  of  osteomyelitis  is  the  most  efficient  prophy- 
lactic measure  against  contractures  of  joints,  which  follow  so  often  as  remote 
complications.  An. excellent  method  of  immobilization  of  a  limb  after  an 
early  operation  for  osteomyelitis  consists  in  the  ap])lication  of  an  interrupted 
plaster-of-Paris  splint,  as  shown  in  Fii?.  113.  The  two  parts  of  the  plaster- 
of-Paris  splint  are  connected  by  a  posterior  wooden  splint,  which  is  incorpo- 
rated in  the  plaster  dressin<j:  by  packing  the  spaces  between  the  splint  and 
the  surface  of  the  limb.  By  covering  the  splint  and  its  packed  margins  with 
shellac  varnish  it  is  rendered  impermeable  to  antiseptic  solutions. 

In  regard  to  the  propriety  of  making  early  incisions  the  greatest  diver- 
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sity  of  opinion  has  prevailed  in  the  past.     Previous  to  the  researches  of 

Dcmme,  early  and  fre^  incisions  wure  practiced  very  generally.  Ag  the  re- 
suits  following  the  treatment  were  frequently  disastrous,  Demme  was  led  to 
adopt  a  more  conservative  course.  He  advised  an  expectant  plan  to  be  pur- 
sued  until  the  disease  should  exhaust  itself ,  as  it  were,  as  indicated  by  re* 
duction  of  temperature  and  cessation  of  the  active  symptoms  of  the  inflam- 
mation, and  then  he  argued  the  propriety  of  making  large  incisions.  For 
the  purpose  of  atlording  an  outlet  for  the  pus  Klose  made  early  and  small 
incisions  at  the  Junction  of  the  epiphysis  with  the  diaphysis.  Oilier  advo- 
cates early  incision,  combined  with  trephining  of  the  hone.  In  a  commu- 
nication, read  before  the  Academy  of  Paris^  he  claims  that  trephining  is 
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applicable  to  tU  fonns  of  osteomyelitis  with  severe  general  symptoms.  He 
maintains  that  tn^jhinlng,  even  in  the  most  diffuse  form,  will  arrest  the  in- 
tense pain  by  relieving  pressure;  and  where  the  disease  is  circumscribed  it 
affords  prompt  and  decided  relief.  In  the  acute  form,  he  claims,  trephining 
will  often  pnnent  extensive  necrosis  and  fatal  s>'mptoms^  while  in  the  sub- 
acute and  chronic  form  it  removes  the  most  distressing  symptom:  pain.  In 
8  out  of  IH  cases  of  early  trephining  he  found  pus;  and  in  10  cases  the  mar- 
row presented  different  morbid  appearances;  while  in  the  last  c^se*  a  case  of 
acute  osteomyelitis  of  the  femur,  a  large  quantity  of  fluid  blood  ci&raped 
Two  of  the  19  cases  died  of  pysemia. 

Since  osteomyelitis  has  been  recognized  as  a  microhic  disease^  atti*mpts 
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have  been  made  to  arrest  it  by  intraosseous  injections  of  germicidal 
solutions.  Hueter  has  employed  parenchymatous  injections  of  solutions  of 
carbolic  acid  with  decided  benefit  in  the  treatment  of  other  inflammatory 
affections  of  bones  and  soft  tissues.  Kocher  recommended  that  the  soft  tis- 
sues around  the  infected  bone  should  be  disinfected  by  saturating  them  with 
a  solution  of  carbolic  acid,  thrown  in  with  an  ordinary  hypodermic  syringe. 
Later,  the  same  author  suggested  the  propriety  of  making  intraosseous  in- 
jections after  penetrating  the  bone  with  a  small  perforator  and  injecting 
carbolized  water,  thus  reaching  the  primary  focus  of  the  disease.  Theoretic- 
ally, the  suggestion  appears  valuable;  practically,  intraosseous  injections  in 
the  treatment  of  acute  suppurative  osteomyelitis  have  proved  a  failure.  If 
it  is  next  to  impossible  to  abort  even  a  small  circumscribed  suppurative  in- 
flammation in  the  soft  tissues  with  antiseptic  parenchymatous  injections,  it 
is  not  surprising  to  leam  that  the  same  treatment  has  invariably  failed  in 
arresting  suppuration  in  the  interior  of  bones.  Intraosseous  injections  are 
no  longer  used  in  the  treatment  of  acute  suppurative  osteomyelitis. 

Antiseptic  surgery  has  revolutionized  the  treatment  of  acute  suppura- 
tive osteomyelitis.  The  diseased  medulla  is  now  attacked  with  the  same  im- 
punity as  the  soft  tissues  outside  of  the  bones.  The  objections  to  large  in- 
cisions increasing  the  danger  from  sepsis  and  pyaemia  are  no  longer  well 
founded,  as  incisions  made  under  antiseptic  precautions  for  the  evacuation 
of  pus,  instead  of  increasing  the  risks  of  death  from  sepsis  or  pyaemia,  are 
now  considered  the  best  means  to  prevent  these  fatal  complications. 

It  can  now  be  laid  down  as  an  axiom  in  surgery  that  the  medullary  cav- 
ity, in  every  case  of  acute  suj)purative  osteomyelitis,  sliould  be  freely  exposed 
and  submitted  to  direct  and  most  lhorou<rh  antiseptic  treatment  as  soon  as  a 
positive  diagnosis  can  he  made.  It  would  be  a  serious  and  unjustifiable  mis- 
take to  open  a  healthy  medullary  cavity;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  would 
also  be  next  to  criminal  negligence  to  wait  for  fluctuation  before  resorting  to 
operative  treatment  in  a  case  of  acute  osteomyelitis.  The  bone  should  be 
opened,  the  infected  medulla  removed,  and  the  cavity  disinfected  before 
suppuration  has  extended  to  the  periosteum  and  the  surrounding  soft  tissues. 
The  intelligence  and  moral  courage  of  a  surgeon  can  be  nowhere  better  tested 
and  gauged  than  when  he  is  confronted  by  a  recent  case  of  acute  osteomye- 
litis. He  must  be  sure  of  his  diagnosis,  and  this  often  requires  no  ordinary 
erudition  and  diagnostic  skill.  A  positive  diagnosis  made,  he  must  possess 
enough  courage  to  face  the  popular  prejudice  against  early  operation  imder 
circumstances  where  success  is  not  always  attainable.  Impressed  with  the 
imperative  necessity  of  operative  interference  from  his  knowledge  of  a  case, 
a  conscientious  surgeon  will  not  flinch  from  his  duty,  even  under  the  most 
unpromising  circumstances.  If  the  responsibihties  and  risks  are  great,  he 
will  do  well  to  fortify  his  course  by  calling  into  consultation  one  or  more  of 
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hiB  cotkagiies,  to  protect  himself  against  unmerited  critieisin  in  the  future 
OFj  perchance,  a  suit  for  malpractice.  An  early  radical  operation  fnr  ufit«*o* 
myelitis  (and  the  author  means  by  this  an  operation  done  m  soon  86  a  posi- 
tive diagnosis  can  be  made^  and  before  any  external  swelling  hm  appcan>dl 
accaniplishes  the  following  moat  desirable  results:  1,  It  removes  pain,  2* 
It  enables  the  surgeon  to  remove  the  local  cause  of  the  disease  completely  or 
in  part.  3.  It  prevents  extensive  necrosis.  4.  It  is  the  beet  propljylactic 
measure  against  fatal  R^pticieniia  uiid  pyaemia.  5.  It  prevent*!  extensive  de- 
struction  of  the  periosteum  and  other  contiguous  soft  partts.  6.  It  cuts  short 
the  attack  and  expedites  recovery. 

As  we  have  seen,  the  pain  which  attends  osteomyelitis  is  caused  by  the 
intraosseous  tension  and  by  the  aeeondary  periostitis.  If  the  medullary  cav- 
ity is  opened  freely  before  suppurative  periostitis  hm  developed,  the  opera- 
tion removes  the  conditions  which  cause  tbe  piiin,  and  will  ihercfore  ocoom- 
plish  at  once  what  anodynes  and  external  applications  can  do  but  imperfectly. 
The  removal  of  the  infected  tissues  fulfills  the  etiological  indications  of  iht* 
disease,  the  removal  of  the  pus-microbes  completely  or  in  part,  which,  with 
thorough  disinfection  of  the  cavity,  prevents  the  further  extension  of  the 
disease.  Necrosis  takes  place  from  the  action  of  the  pus-microbes  and  their 
toxins  on  the  tissues,  intraosseous  t^^nsion,  and  vascular  obstruct ion«  all  of 
which  causes  are  either  removed  or,  at  least,  favorably  modified  by  an  early 
radical  operation.  Limitation  of  necrosis  is  one  of  the  most  marked  results 
ol  all  early  aseptic  operations  for  acute  osteomyelitis.  Progressive  sepsis  is 
eiueed  by  the  introduction  of  pus-microbes  and  their  tioxins  from  the  osteo- 
myelitic  foena  into  the  general  eireulation;  hence,  there  is  no  better  way  in 
which  this  fatal  complication  can  be  prevented  than  by  the  removal  of  the 
infeetcd  tissued  and  ttil>se<}uent  disinfection  of  the  cavity,  followed  by  effi- 
cient drainage  and  strict  antiseptic  treatment  of  the  wound.  As  pyrrmia  is 
always  caused  by  septic  thrombophlebitis,  no  surer  way  of  guarding  against 
it  could  be  deviled  than  the  early  renioval  of  the  infected  tissue©^,  w^hich  may 
include  the  vessels  with  a  beginning  thrombophlebitis.  If  the  interior  of  an 
oeleo myelitic  bone  is  ren tiered  accessible  to  dir(*cl  means  at  disinfection,  such 
treatment  will  often,  if  not  invariably,  prevent  the  extension  of  the  suppura- 
tive inflammation  to  the  periosteum  atul  Fiirroimding  connective  tisane, 
which  constantly  occurs  when  the  patients  are  treated  upon  the  expectant 
plan.  An  early  radical  operation,  by  limiting  the  necrosis  and  extension  of 
the  inflammation  to  the  surrounding  soft  tisanes,  shortens  the  attaclL^  and  is 
conducive  toward  establishing  at  an  early  time  a  reparative  process  in  place 
of  one  of  destnietion.  Pathological  fractures  will  become  less  frequent  com- 
plications in  acute  osteomyelitis  as  soon  as  early  radical  operations  are  mo?e 
generally  adopted.  Early  operations  under  aseptic  preeantions,  in  short,  are 
lifc-aaving  operationfi;  tt  the  same  time*  they  will  leave  the  parts  in  a  more 
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satisfactory  condition  for  rapid  and  satisfactory  repair.  An  early  operation 
I  should  call  one  done  before  secondary  suppurative  periostitis  has  appeared. 
An  intermediate  operation  for  acute  osteomyelitis  is  one  performed  after  sup- 
puration has  occurred  around  the  bone  first  affected,  and  late  operations  are 
undertaken  for  the  removal  of  necrosed  bone. 

Early  Operations. — The  surface  of  the  limb  is  prepared  in  the  same 
manner  as  for  other  aseptic  operations.  The  primary  focus  of  the  disease, 
usually  in  the  vicinity  of  an  epiphyseal  line,  is  accurately  located  by  search- 
ing for  the  tenderest  point.  Over  this  point,  or  as  near  to  it  as  the  nature 
of  the  soft  parts  will  permit,  an  incision  is  made  down  to  the  bone.  As  the 
operation  is  to  be  done  below  Esmarch's  constrictor,  the  soft  tissues  can  be 
carefully  examined  during  every  step  of  the  operation,  and  their  exact  con- 
dition ascertained.  The  skin  and  underlying  fascia  are  cut  through  with  one 
stroke  of  the  knife,  when  the  knife  should  be  laid  aside  and  the  remaining 
tissues,  down  to  the  bone,  are  carefully  separated  with  the  finger  and  peri- 
osteal elevator,  which  can  be  readily  done  by  following  the  intermuscular 
septa.  The  periosteum,  even  at  an  early  stage,  will  be  found  vascular  and 
easily  separated  from  the  bone.  This  structure  is  then  reflected,  with  the 
soft  tissues,  on  each  side,  and  held  out  of  the  way  with  retractors.  The  bone 
is  then  opened  with  a  small,  round  chisel.  The  trephine  should  never  be 
used,  as  it  is,  to  say  the  least,  a  bungling  and  inefficient  instrument,  while  the 
chisel  is  an  instrument  of  precision.  For  the  first,  or  exploratory,  opening  a 
semicircular  chisel  should  bo  used;  in  the  further  steps  of  the  operation 
ordinary  chisels,  such  as  are  used  by  carpenters,  answer  an  excellent  purpose. 
As  the  first  opening  will  probably  be  made  near  an  epiphyseal  extremity,  at 
a  point  where  the  com  pacta  is  very  thin,  the  chiseling  is  attended  by  no  diffi- 
culties. The  opening  is  made  directly  toward  the  centre  of  the  bone.  If  no 
pus  has  formed  the  ostcomyelitic  focus  is  recognized  by  the  softness  and 
great  vascularity  of  the  tissues  and  the  escape  of  bloody  serum.  If  pus  is 
found  it  will  probably  appear  at  this  time  as  an  infiltration.  The  object  of 
the  operation  is  not  only  to  open  the  bone,  but  to  remove  all  of  the  infected 
tissues.  The  opening  in  the  bone  is,  therefore,  enlarged  in  the  direction  of 
the  shaft  to  the  extent  of  the  disease  in  its  interior.  If  the  suppurative  in- 
flammation is  extensive,  involving  half  of  the  bone,  or,  perhaps,  the  entire 
shaft,  it  is  advisable  to  make  several  incisions  over  the  bone  in  the  same  line 
instead  of  one  large  incision,  thus  avoiding  a  large  wound  and,  perhaps,  in- 
jury of  important  structures;  at  the  same  time  the  interior  of  the  bone  is 
rendered  accessible  to  direct  treatment  by  opening  the  bone  at  the  corre- 
sponding points  and  scraping  out  the  medullary  tissue  contained  in  the  in- 
tervening sections  with  a  sharp  spoon,  the  handle  of  which  can  be  bent  at 
any  desirable  angle.  After  the  whole  cavity  has  been  thoroughly  curetted 
it  is  disinfected  by  pouring  peroxide  of  hydrogen  into  it,  followed  by  irriga- 
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tion  with  a  solution  of  corroeiTe  sublinMte  i  1  to  IOC") )  or  a  5-per-cent.  solu- 
tion of  carbolic  acid,  and  then  dried  and  mopped  ou:  with  a  i«)-per-cent.  solu- 
tion of  chloride  of  zinc.  The  cariiT  i*  then  packed  with  iodoform  gauze, 
which  is  brought  out  of  the  wound  or  wound?  to  serre  the  purpose  of  a  capil- 
laiT  drain.  A  copious,  moist,  hot  antiseptic  dnc:»ing  is  applied,  and  the  limb 
immobilized  in  proper  position  up*>n  a  splint.  A  fall  in  the  temperature, 
and  other  signs  of  improvement  Rvn  after  the  operation,  are  indications  that 
the  desired  object,  primary  disinfection  of  the  osteomjelitic  focus,  has  been 
attained.  If  on  the  following  day  the  temperature  show  no  reduction,  the 
dressings  are  removed,  antiseptic  irrigations  are  again  employed,  and  the 
limb  is  dressed  in  the  same  manner  as  after  the  operation.  Frequent  irriga- 
tions with  a  *  *;-  to  1-per-cent.  solution  of  acetate  of  aluminum,  or  a  weak 
aqueous  s^^lution  of  tincture  of  iodine,  should  he  made,  and  the  limb  confined 
upon  a  suspension  splint.  In  ISSS  Tsohemiai:  recommended  very  strongly 
early  operative  interference.  He  insisted  that  the  bone  should  be  exposed 
and  opened  in  such  a  manner  that  the  eniire  inrected  medulla  could  be 
scraped  out.  Karewski  operateii  up«>n  a  number  of  youni:  children  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  advice  as  early  as  the  third  day  after  the  beginning  of  the 
initial  symptoms,  with  xhv  result  that  the  disease  was  cut  short  and  necrosis 
was  prevented. 

Intermediate  Operations. — 1:  a  case  of  acute  osteomyelitis  come  under 
treatment  after  purulent  inr.Itration  has  occurred  around  the  affected  bone, 
no  time  should  r*e  I«^st  in  e\;:«.  uatir.::  the  r^us  bv  ir.oision  and  drainasre. 
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ness  to  act  as  an  efficient  support  would  greatly  complicate  the  mechanical 
part  of  the  after-treatment,  and  the  procedure  might  result  in  imperfect 
restoration  of  the  bone  removed.  Where  the  greater  portion  or  the  entire 
shaft  of  a  bone  has  become  necrosed  and  has  separated  at  one  or  both  epi- 
physeal junctions,  it  may  become  necessary  to  remove  it  during  the  acute 
stage  to  avert  death  from  exhaustion  from  profuse  discharges  and  septic 
fever  incident  to  the  presence  of  such  a  large  septic  foreign  body.  It  has 
been  argued  against  such  a  procedure  that  the  bone  would  not  be  regenerated 
after  its  removal.  This  fear,  however,  is  not  supported  by  facts,  as,  when 
the  periosteum  and  the  epiphyses  remain,  a  good,  if  not  perfect,  substitute 
is  reproduced.  Dupley,  Holmes,  McDougal,  Lef  ort,  Oiraldes,  Spence,  P6tre- 
quin,  Wilms,  Cheever,  Eopes,  and  Gay  have  each  reported  cases  where  al- 
most complete  reproduction  followed  the  removal  of  the  entire  shaft.  It  is 
very  important,  especially  in  children,  to  preserve  both  epiphyses,  to  prevent 
subsequent  shortening  and  other  deformities  of  the  limb.  Where  the  con- 
tinuity of  a  bone  has  been  destroyed,  either  by  a  pathological  fracture  or  the 
removal  of  a  part  or  an  entire  diaphysis,  which  has  separated  before  the  in- 
volucrum  has  become  sufficiently  firm  to  serve  the  purpose  of  an  efficient 
mechanical  support,  a  suitable  mechanical  support  must  be  applied  for  a 
long  time  to  guard  against  shortening  and  bending  of  the  new  bone.  During 
the  septic  stage  of  acute  osteomyelitis  with  suppurative  synovitis  amputation 
may  become  necessary  to  save  the  life  of  the  patient.  In  exceptional  cases 
the  same  sad  alternative  may  become  a  necessity  after  the  acute  symptoms 
have  subsided,  for  the  purpose  of  removing  the  source  of  exhausting  sup- 
purative discharges.  Our  present  means  of  treating  abscesses,  diffuse  puru- 
lent infiltrations,  and  suppurative  diseases  of  joints  are,  fortunately,  so  per- 
fect and  efficient  that  even  severe  cases  can  be  treated  on  a  more  conservative 
plan,  and  amputation  should  be  restricted  to  extreme  cases  as  a  dernier 
ressort.  Should  signs  of  pya?mia  arise,  our  main  reliance  must  be  placed  on 
the  administration  of  large  doses  of  quinine  and  alcohol.  Luecke  has 
obtained  the  best  results  from  large  doses  of  alcoholic  stimulants.  In- 
stances have  been  reported  where  two  pints  of  cognac  were  given  during 
twenty-four  hours  with  decided  benefit.  Osteomyelitic  patients  should  be 
surrounded  by  the  most  favorable  hygienic  influences,  as  fresh  air,  equable 
temperature,  light,  and  an  abundance  of  plain,  nutritious  food.  As  soon  as 
the  acute  symptoms  have  subsided,  iron,  especially  tinctura  ferri  chloridi, 
should  be  freely  administered.  If  osteomyelitis  is  complicated  by  the  coex- 
istence of  other  diseases,  such  as  syphilis,  tuberculosis,  rachitis,  etc.,  the 
treatment  of  the  latter  should  receive  appropriate  attention. 

Late  Operations. — As  late  operations  will  be  considered  the  operative 
removal  of  sequestra.  The  operation  for  the  removal  of  detached  dead  bone 
is  called  necrotomy  or  sequestrotoniy.     The  operative  removal  of  a  seques- 
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triiiB  should  always  be  postponed  until  cnmplete  separatioB  has  taken  place 
and  the  involucnini  is  strong  enough  to  famish  the  necessary  mechanical 
support.  If  an  operation  is  undertaken  at  an  earlier  time,  there  is  danger  of 
unnecessarily  removing  a  portion  of  healthy  bone  or  of  leaving  a  part  of 
the  sequestrum.  Necrosis  is  not  a  disease^  but  always  a  result  of  a  destructive 
intlammation-  It  is  not  always  easy  to  determine  whether  separation  of  the 
sequestrum  has  taken  place  in  a  given  case.  The  sinus  leading  dowii  to  the 
dead  bone  may  be  so  tortuous  that  it  is  im possible  to  introduce  a  prob<^  into 
the  interior  of  the  mvolnemm.  Again,  if  the  sequestrum  is  felt  with  the 
probe  it  is  often  impossible^  by  any  kind  of  manipulations,  to  ascertain  in 
this  manner  its  mobility,  as  it  is  often  finnly  incased  in  a  bed  of  gmuula* 
tions.  The  time  required  in  separation  of  the  sequestnim  varies  greatly:  a 
whole  phttlam  of  a  finger  may  be  separated  completely  in  four  weeks,  a 
cortical  sequestrmn  of  a  long  bone  may  become  detached  in  six  weeks  to  two 
months,  while  the  separation  of  half  or  an  entire  shaft  of  the  large  long 
bones^  as  the  femur  or  humerus^  may  require  from  three  to  six  months.  If 
the  patient's  general  health  ia  improving  tliere  is  no  need  of  haste  in  the 
removal  of  a  sequestrum,  as  there  is  nothing  lost  and  a  great  deal^  gained 
by  waiting  until  sufficient  time  has  elapsed  for  separation  to  take  place, 
Sequestrotomy,  if  properly  performed^  is  one  of  the  most  grateful  of  all 
operations,  as  it  is  attended  by  little  or  no  danger  to  life,  and  is  usually  fol* 
lowed  by  a  favorable  result.  Its  perfonnanee  has  been  greatly  simplified  by 
the  use  of  anaesthetics  and^Esmarch's  constrictor. 

Since  Esmarch  taught  us  how  to  obtain,  by  a  very  simple  appliance^  a 
bloodless  condition  of  the  limb  during  the  operation,  the  surgeon  can  make 
the  necessary  dissection  with  the  same  degree  of  accuracy  as  in  the  dissect- 
ing-room»  thus  avoiding  injury  of  important  vessels  and  nerves,  which  for^ 
merly  occurred  quite  frequently  even  in  the  hands  of  the  most  accomplished 
surgeons.  Before  the  operation  the  entire  limb  is  disinfected  and  rendered 
bloodless  by  elevating  it  for  a  few  minutes,  when  an  Esmarch  constrictor 
is  applied  on  the  proximal  side  and  some  distance  from  the  seat  of  opera tion< 
I  ha%"e  met,  in  my  practice,  with  two  cases  of  paralysis  of  the  musculo-spirml 
nerve  from  the  use  of  Esmareh*s  constrictor,  which  was  applied  about  the 
middle  of  the  arm,  and,  although  both  patients  recovered  perfect  use  of  the 
limb  in  the  course  of  two  to  fowr  months,  I  have  since  taken  the  pr^aiition 
to  guard  against  such  a  perplexing  accident  by  applying  the  constrictor  orrr 
the  middle  of  the  deltoid,  and  over  sevenl  thicknesses  of  a  towel  in  order 
to  protect  the  nerves  against  undue  pressure.  Since  I  have  made  use  of  these 
precautions  I  have  had  no  further  accidents  from  elastic  constriction.  In 
an  operation  for  extetJsive  necrosis  of  the  tibia  the  constrictor  was  applied 
just  above  the  knee,  and  as  s<Jon  as  the  patient  recovered  consciousness  it 
became  evident  that  the  constriction  had  resulted  in  paralysis  of  the  peroneal 
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nerve.  More  than  four  months  elapsed  before  function  was  completely  re- 
stored. Since  that  time  I  always  apply  the  constrictor  higher  up,  where  the 
nerves  are  protected  by  a  thick  cushion  of  muscular  tissue,  and  have  seen  no 
more  evil  effects  from  elastic  constriction  of  the  lower  extremity.  Wherever 
it  is  safe  to  make  the  incision  in  the  line  of  one  or  more  fistulous  openings 
this  should  be  done,  but  when  these  are  in  localities  where  there  would  be 
danger  of  wounding  important  vessels,  muscles,  or  nerves,  another  location 


Fig.  114.— Incision  for  Necrotomy  of  the  Tibia. 


must  be  chosen.  In  operations  upon  the  humerus  the  exact  location  of  the 
mupculo-ppiral  nerve  must  bo  roniembered,  and  if  the  incision  necessarily 
come  close  to  this  structure  the  dissection  is  made  slowly  and  with  the  use 
of  blunt  instruments  until  the  nerve  is  found,  when  it  can  be  held  out  of  the 
way.  In  operations  upon  the  lower  end  of  the  femur,  even  if  the  fistulous 
opening  should  be  in  the  ])opliteal  space,  the  incision  down  to  the  bone 
«»hould  be  made  in  the  course  of  the  intermuscubir  se])tum,  on  the  outer  or 
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inner  aide^  as  the  posterior  surface  of  the  femur  can  be  mad€  accessible  fn>m 
either  side  by  flexing  the  knee  and  by  making  the  incision  large  and  by  keep- 
ing close  to  the  bone,  separating  th&  soft  tissues  well  and  keeping  them  out 
of  the  way  by  the  use  of  retractors.  Where  the  bone  is  covered  by  Uiick 
layers  of  muscles  the  incision  is  made  in  the  direction  of  the  muscles^  and 
at  a  point  corresponding  to  an  intermuscular  septum.  In  extensiTe  opera- 
tions for  necrosis  of  the  shaft  of  the  tibia  I  now  invariably  employ  the 
S-shaped  mcision^  as  it  affords  more  room  and  can  be  sutured  with  less  dii- 
ficulty  than  a  straight  incision.  The  external  incision  should  nlways  be 
large,  so  as  to  afford  plenty  of  space.  As  soon  as  the  intermuscular  septtun 
is  reached  the  scalpel  should  be  laid  aside  and  the  parts  carefully  separated 
down  to  the  bone  by  using  the  fingers  or  blunt  instruments.  When  the  bone 
ia  reached  the  periosteum  is  incised  and  reflected  with  the  soft  tissues  at- 
tached to  it.  The  opening  of  the  involncrum  is  done  with  the  chisel.  In 
old'standing  cases  the  involncrum  is  as  dense  as  ivory  and  the  chiseling  \b 
an  exceedingly  slow  and  laborious  process,  as  only  very  small  chips  can  be 
removed  with  each  cut  of  the  chisel.  The  brittleness  of  the  new  bone  should 
warn  the  surgeon  to  chisel  with  care,  as  otherwise  a  fracture  might  result.  If 
the  chiseling  is  done  at  the  site  of  a  former  opening,  this  opening  is  enlarged 
until  the  sequestrum  is  reached  and  can  be  extracted.  Extraction  of  the 
sequestrum  was  the  sole  object  of  operations  in  the  past;  hence  the  dead 
bone  was  removed  through  a  comparatively  small  opening  in  the  bone,  either 
in  ioto  or  after  fragmentation.  Modern  surgery*  not  only  seeks  to  remove  the 
d^ad  bone^  but  to  place  the  cavity  in  the  best  possible  condition  for  rapid 
healing.  The  first  indication  t^  he  fulfilled  in  securing  a  favorable  repara- 
tive process  after  the  operation  is  to  obtain  an  aseptic  condition  of  the  cavity. 
This  can  only  he  done  by  exposing  the  interior  of  the  entire  cavity.  Chiseling 
ifl  continued  until  both  ends  of  the  cavity  are  reached,  when  the  sequestrum 
can  be  lifted  out  and  the  granulations  lining  the  cavity  are  scraped  out  with 
a  sharp  spoon-  Sharp  spoons  of  different  sizes  should  be  at  hand,  as  the 
interior  of  such  cavities  miially  presents  depressions  and  sinusejg  which 
tan  only  be  dealt  with  successfully  by  the  use  of  diffcrent-?ized  spoona. 
Alter  the  mechanical  removal  of  the  infected  tissues  the  cavity  is  washed  out 
witli  peroxide  of  hydrogeUp  followed  by  a  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  (1 
to  1000)  or  a  5-per-eent.  solution  of  carbolic  acid,  and  rubbed  out  and  dried 
with  an  aseptic  sponge.  It  is  evident  that  the  healing  of  such  a  caTity,  by 
unaided  resources  of  Nature,  would  be  a  slow  process.  Various  attempts 
have  been  made  to  overcome  the  diflficulties  in  the  heating  of  cavities  with 
unyielding  walls,  D,  J.  Hamilton  has  suggested  sponge-grafting.  Neuher 
made  flaps  of  the  skin  from  each  side,  which  he  fastened  to  the  floor  of  the 
cavity  with  sutures  or  hone-nails  (Figs,  116  and  117),  Schede  utilized  the 
blood,  which  he  allowed  to  ai-ouniylate  in  the  cavity  after  suturing  the  eat- 
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ternal  parts,  and  obtained  some  excellent  results  with  this  treatment.  If  the 
cavity  is  large  the  writer  always  renders  it  shallow  by  chiseling  away  the  mar- 
gins and  after  disinfection  sutures  skin  and  periosteum  over  it,  making,  of 
course,  provision  for  drainage;  but  he  makes  no  attempt  to  bring  the  soft 
tissues  in  contact  with  the  bone  until  the  wound  is  healed,  when  this  object 
is  readily  accomplished  by  carefully  applied  elastic  pressure  made  by  dress- 
ing and  bandage.  E.  Hahn  advised  the  detaching  of  the  skin  on  each  side 
to  within  an  inch,  at  the  posterior  surface  of  the  limb,  for  the  purpose  of 


Fig.  115.— Bono-cavity  after  Removal  of  Sequestrum  and  Granulations  in 
Necrosis  of  the  Tibia.     {After  Esmarch.) 


better  mobilization  of  the  flaps,  which  are  to  be  united  over  the  centre  of 
the  gutter  by  suturing.  For  a  number  of  years  the  author  has  been  experi- 
menting on  animals  witli  decalcified  bone  in  the  healing  of  aseptic  bone- 
cavities,  and  the  exix'rimental  as  well  as  the  clinical  results  obtained  so  far 
have  exceeded  all  expectations.  The  decalcified  bone-chips  are  preserved  in 
an  alcoholic  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  (1  to  500)  or  a  solution  of  iodo- 
form in  sulphuric  ether.  The  most  essential  condition  for  success,  in  the 
treatment  of  bone-defects  by  implantation  of  decalcified  bone,  is  a  perfectly- 
aseptic  condition  of  the  tissue  to  be  brought  in  contact  with  the  implanted 
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bone.  This  condition  is  eagily  procured  In  apcTittions  on  bones  for  l^ODfi 
other  thnn  those  eatised  by  infection  with  pn^-niirrobeB^  such  as  tomors, 
echinococeous  cyets,  and  tubercular  and  iyphilitic  affections  uncomplicated 
by  suppuration.  In  the  surgical  treatnifnt  of  these  afTeetione,  after  the  tt- 
moval  of  the  diseased  tissue  the  seat  *if  operation  mugt  be  wseptie,  if  the  ordi- 
nary preeautiona  in  the  prevention  of  infection  from  without  have  been  ob- 
served. In  such  eases  speedy  healing  of  the  external  wound  and  the  early 
partial  or  complete  reproduction  of  the  lof^t  bone  nre  assured.  The  neJtt 
most  favorable  cases  for  this  procedure  are  circumscribed  osteomyelitic  proc- 
esses in  the  epiphyseal  extremities  of  the  long  hones,  as  we  observe  them  in 
cases  of  primary  circumacriljcd  epiphvical  osteomyelitis,  or  in  the  form  of  i 
recurring  attack  in  the  same  place,  perhaps  yeare  after  a  diffuse  osteomyelitiJ 
of  the  entire  shaft.  This  method  of  treating  bone-cavities  is  also  applicable 
after  operations  for  necrosis  re&ulting  from  a  previous  attack  of  acute  sup- 
purative osteomyelitis.  The  cavity  must  he  prepared  for  the  implantation 
of  decalcified  bone  in  the  manner  described  above.  The  implantation  ii 
made  before  the  removal  of  the  conMrictor,  in  order  that^  after  this  is  done. 


fm. 


Fig.  Ilfl.— lovert^om  of  SofI  ■nuiuca  on  Eifccti  Sidt  Into  th^  Boor-tavUr*    iJkfter  Nmh«r.) 
Fit.  in-HeAJiOB  6f  Bqn»-c*vitf .     (4flir  ^mibrrJ 

sufficient  blood  will  escape  to  fill  Ihe  spaces  between  the  chips,  and  thus  i€rtc 
the  Ui^eful  purpose  of  a  temporary  cemcnt*suhMance.  After  the  eavity  has 
been  ducted  ovit  lightly  with  iodoform,  the  ehifu'^,  whicli  have  been  washed 
previously  in  an  antiseptic  solution,  are  dried  upon  a  ^auze  compress,  and  are 
then  poured  into  the  eavity  until  this  is  packed  with  them  as  far  ti  the 
pf Tiosteum.  The  first  advantage  derivi*d  frtini  (hi^  method  of  bone-packitig 
ia  that  the  chips  serve  as  an  antiseptic  tampon  which  arrests  the  free  ootiiig 
from  the  surface  of  the  hone,  which  always  takes  place  after  the  reraoTal  of 
the  constrictor.  Some  blood  escapes  between  the  bonc<"hips  and  coagulates 
at  once,  thus  forming  a  desirable  and  useful  cement-substance  which  per* 
meates  the  entire  packing,  and  temporarily  glucH,  ag  it  were,  the  chips  to* 
gether  and  the  entire  ma^i*  io  the  surrounding  tissues.  The  periosteum 
should  be  carefully  preserved  in  exposing  the  bonc»  and»  after  implantation, 
is  sutured  over  ihe  surface  of  the  hone-chips  wiih  absorbable,  aseptic,  buried 
sutures.  If  the  bone  is  deeply  located,  it  may  become  necessary  to  apply  a 
second  and  third  row  of  buried  sutures  in  bringing  into  accurate  apposition 
other  soft  parts.    The  skin  is  finally  sutured  with  silk.    It  is  of  the  greitfst 
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importance  to  secure  accurate  apposition  of  the  divided  soft  parts,  in  order 
to  preserve  for  the  subjacent  bone  all  of  its  natural  coverings.  In  some  in- 
stances it  would  be,  undoubtedly,  superfluous  to  secure  any  form  of  drainage, 
as,  when  the  cavity  is  perfectly  aseptic  and  haemorrhage  is  not  in  excess  of 
requirements,  healing  of  the  entire  wound  would  be  accomplished  under 
one  dressing.  Experience,  however,  has  taught  me  that  tension  arising  from 
extravasation  of  blood  often  exerts  an  injurious  influence  upon  the  process 
of  healing,  and  should  be  carefully  avoided.  As  it  is  desirable  to  heal  as 
much  of  the  wound  as  possible  without  interfering  with  drainage,  an  absorb- 
able capillary  drain  should  be  inserted  in  the  lower  angle  of  the  wound.  A 
string  of  catgut  twisted  into  a  small  cord  answers  an  admirable  purpose.  The 
wound  is  covered  with  a  strip  of  aseptic  protective  silk,  over  which  a  few 
layers  of  iodoform  gauze  are  applied.  Over  this  a  cushion  of  sterile  gauze 
is  placed,  with  a  thick  layer  of  salicylated  cotton  along  its  margins  for  the 
purpose  of  guarding  more  securely  against  the  entrance  of  unfiltered  air. 
The  whole  of  the  dressing  is  retained  by  a  circular  gauze  bandage,  evenly 
and  smoothly  applied.  For  the  purpose  of  securing  absolute  rest  for  the  limb 
it  is  placed  upon  a  posterior  splint  and  kept  in  a  slightly-elevated  position. 
If  no  indications  arise  the  first  dressing  is  not  removed  for  two  weeks,  when 
the  entire  wound  will  usually  be  found  healed  except  a  few  granulations  at 
the  place  where  the  catgut  drain  was  inserted.  A  smaller  antiseptic  com- 
press is  applied  and  the  limb  dresswl  in  a  similar  manner.  It  is  prudent  to 
enforce  rest, — not  only  till  the  external  wound  has  healed,  but  until  the  proc- 
ess of  repair  in  the  interior  of  the  bone  has  been  completed,  which  embraces 
a  period  varyin*^:  from  four  weeks  to  three  months,  according  to  the  size  of 
the  cavity  and  the  age  of  the  patient.  If  an  operation  for  necrosis  with  im- 
plantation of  decalcified  antiseptic  IJtme-chips  is  followed  by  suppuration,  it 
is  an  evidence  that  asepsis  was  imperfect,  and  such  cases  must  be  treated 
upon  the  same  principles  as  suppuration  in  other  localities.  If  suppuration 
take  place  soon  after  the  operation,  and  is  profuse,  it  is  probable  that  all  of 
the  bone-chips  will  have  to  be  removed  in  order  to  facilitate  the  disinfection 
of  the  cavity.  If  it  develop  after  granulation-tissue  has  had  time  to  form, 
and  the  discharge  of  pus  is  moderate  in  quantity,  the  prospects  are  that  the 
bone  will  remain  and  serve  its  purpose  as  a  nidus  for  the  granulation-tissue. 
In  such  cases  an  antiseptic  irrigation  should  be  made  every  three  or  four 
days  until  suppuration  has  ceased.  If  the  bone-chips  are  lost  by  suppuration, 
or  have  to  be  removed  for  the  purpose  of  a  more  thorough  disinfection  of 
the  cavity,  no  attempt  should  be  made  at  reimplantation  until  suppuration 
has  been  arrested;  or,  in  other  words,  imtil  the  cavity  has  become  lined  with 
granulations  and  is  in  a  comparatively  aseptic  conditioi\  (when  the  time  for 
secondary  implantation  has  arrived).  After  the  cavity  has  been  irrigated 
with  a  strong  antiseptic  solution  the  superficial  granulations  are  removed 
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with  a  sharp  apoon,  and  it  is  packed  with  bone-chips,  which  are  itnplanted 
in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  treatment  of  a  recent  cavity. 

Complete  closure  of  tho  external  wound  under  these  Qirctmi stances  k 
seldom  obtainable,  and  the  surface  of  the  exposed  portion  of  the  e*%ity 
should  be  provided  with  a  thin  layer  of  Schede's  moist  blood-clot,  T  have 
resorted  to  implantation  of  decalcified  antiseptic  bone-chips  in  the  treatment 
of  bone-cavities,  after  necrotomy  and  operations  for  tuberculosia  of  bone,  in 
a  great  many  cases,  and  have  had  the  satisfaction  of  healing  large  defecti 
without  a  drop  of  pus  under  one  or  two  dressings  in  from  two  to  fonr  weeks. 
Only  in  a  small  percentage  of  the  cases  was  it  found  necessary  to  remove  the 
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packings  and  in  most  of  these  gecondary  implantation  proved  successful. 
Schede's  blood-clot  does  not  possess  any  antiseptic  properties,  like  the  bone- 
chip§,  and  is  not  as  permanent  a  structure.  Operations  by  Nenbers  method 
are  otteu  foUowcd  by  necrosis  of  the  Haps,  and  even  if  successful  the  \mt  bone 
ifl  not  restored.  Implantation  o/  absorbable  decalcified  antiseptic  bone-chips, 
in  the  treatment  of  aseptic  bone-cavities,  is  preferable  to  the  use  of  viable 
grafts,  as  the  substance  used  is  not  only  absolutely  aseptic,  but  posee^€8  aUo 
valuable  antist*ptic  properties,  which  must  be  looked  upon  as  a  valuable  and 
very  inipurtant  quality  in  thfn  treatment  of  such  cases*  Reproduction  of  bone 
follows  almost  to  perfection  in  every  case  where  antisepsis  proves  siiccessfnl; 
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hence  they  serTe  the  Bame  purpose  as  viable  grafts,  as  far  as  the  reatoration 
of  lost  tissue  is  concerned.  I  have  chiseled  a  wide  gutter  in  the  humerus 
and  tibia,  almost  from  one  epiphysis  to  the  other,  for  the  removal  of  large 
sequestra,  and  have  seen  such  enormous  defects  reatoredj  in  a  few  weeks, 
after  implantation  with  bone-chips.  The  contour  of  the  bone  is  restored  to 
such  perfection  that  after  a  few  months  it  would  be  difficult  to  tell  where  the 
operation  was  performed.  The  bone-chips  serve  as  a  temporary  scaffolding 
for  the  granulations  epriuging  from  all  sides  of  the  bone-cavitj,  and  as  they 
are  removed  by  absorption  their  place  is  occupied  by  living  permanent  tissue; 
first  by  embryonal  cells,  which  are  later  converted  into  bone. 

Bier  di*vised  an  osteoplastic  operation  for  the  removal  of  sequestra  from 
superficial  bones  like  the  tibia.  The  incisions  down  to  the  bone  are  made  in 
the  usual  manner.     The  two  transverse  cuts  through  the  iuvolucnim  are 
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made  with  a  koy-hole  saw^  and  the  longitudinal  sectiou  with  the  chisel.  With 
an  elevator  the  bone  is  raised,  with  the  overlying  soft  tissues,  like  the  Ud  of 
a  box,  thus  freely  exposing  the  interior  of  the  involucrum.  After  the  re- 
moval of  the  dead  bone  and  granulations  the  flap  is  replaced  and  sutured. 
This  operation  is  unnecessarily  severe,  difficult,  and  tedious,  and  the  disad- 
vantages more  than  overbalance  its  advantages. 

With  a  view  of  closing  the  bone-cavity  (especially  in  operations  upon 
the  tibia)  Schult^n  mobilizes  the  two  opposite  walls  and  inverts  them  with 
the  attached  overlying  skin  and  sutures  them  as  shown  in  Fig.  119.  In 
favorable  cases  this  operation  yields  excellent  results. 


CHBONrC   CIRCtTMSCHlBED    SUPPCBATITE   OSTEOMYELITIS. 

This  is  the  bone-abscess  of  the  older  authors.    The  etiology  of  this  form 
of  suppurative  inflammation  is  the  same  as  in  the  diffuse  variety.    Clinically, 
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two  kindB  can  be  distinguished;  1.  Priinai^  epiphyseal  cirDujuscribcd  osteo- 
myelitis, 2,  SecoDdary  circumscTibed  osteomyelitis.  The  first  kind  ia  <ioca- 
sionally  met  with  as  a  multiple  affection,  and  is  then  attended  by  more  or 
less  constitutional  disturbances  and  may  result  in  epiphyseolysis.  The  sec- 
ondary form  occurs  La  bones  that  have  Ij^en  the  seat  of  an  attack  of  diifuse 
suppurative  osteomyelitis^  the  patient  apparently  having  recovered  com- 
pletely from  the  primary  attack  years  before.  It  is  still  a  qnestian  tmder  dis- 
cussion if  in  these  cases  the  infection  is  caused  by  microbes  which  have  re- 
mained in  the  tissues  in  a  latent  state  since  the  primary  attack  or  whether  it 
is  caused  by  localization  of  pus-microhes  in  the  tissues  weakened  by  the  ^rst 
attack.  Rosenbach  is  of  the  opinion  that  recurring  attacks  of  osteomyelitis 
in  the  same  bone  are  caused  by  pus-microbes  which  have  remained  in  the 
tiaeues,  and  which  again  become  pathogenic  when  the  tissues  around  them 
are  rendered  susceptible  to  their  action  by  subsequent  causes.  I  am  strongly 
inclined  to  the  same  opinion.  I  have  seen  numerous  cases  where,  in  per- 
sons from  16  to  25  years  of  age,  repeated  attacks  of  circumscribed  osteomye- 
litis occurred  in  a  bone  which^  during  childhood,  had  passed  through  an  at- 
tack of  acute  osteomyelitis.  The  tibia,  femur,  nnd  humerus  are  ttie  bones 
which  are  most  frequently  attacked  by  recurrent  osteomyelitis.  The  aee- 
ondary  attacks  occur  either  in  the  centre  of  the  sclerosed  bone,  the  former 
site  of  the  infected  medullary^  cavity,  or  near  one  of  the  epiphyseal  lines,  I 
have  no  doubt  that  secondary  osteomyelitis  will  be  of  less  frequent  occur- 
rence after  early  operations  for  ristcomyelitis,  and  that  antiseptic  aequi&- 
trotomy  will  be  more  generally  practiced. 

Symptoms,— The  most  important  symptoms  of  circumscribed  central 
suppuration  in  bone  are  pain  and  tenderness.  The  pain  is  deep-seated,  in* 
tense,  of  a  boring  or  gnawing  character^  and  is  generally  more  severe  after 
active  exercise  and  during  the  night  It  is  often  intermittent,  and  baa  fre- 
quently been  wrongly  interpreted  as  neuralgia  of  bone. 

The  tenderness  is  circumscribed,  and  corresponds  to  the  location  of  the 
iiippurating  focus.  It  is  due  to  a  circumscribed  secondary  plastic  periostitis. 
The  external  swelling  is  alight,  and  often  completely  wanting,  Usuiillj 
neither  redneas  nor  oedema  is  present. 

In  the  diagnosis  of  circuraseribed  osteomyelitis  it  is  important  to  re- 
member  i^immutous  or  syphilitic  osteomyelitis.  The  latter  affection  is  not 
rare  during  the  late  stage  of  syphilis.  It  attacks  Ihe  shaft  as  well  as  the 
epiphyseal  extremities.  Like  osteomyelitis,  gumma  of  the  shaft  of  a  bone 
may  appear  as  a  periostml,  cortical^  or  central  lesion.  The  central  variety 
may  be  circumscribed  or  diffuse.  The  gummatous  process  may  extend  from 
the  cortex  to  the  medullar}^  canal  and  vice  i?«r*5.  In  gummatous  osteomye- 
litis softeni^ng  takes  plac^e  in  the  centre  of  the  swelling  and  hypertrophy  and 
sclerosis  in  the  periphery.    In  the  differential  diagnosis  between  circum- 
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scribed  and  gummatous  osteomyelitis  it  becomes  necessaiy  to  study  carefully 
the  clinical  history  and  to  make  search  for  syphilitic  affections  in  other  parts 
of  the  body. 

Pathologioal  Anatomy. — ^Limited  suppuratiye  osteomyelitis  gives  rise  to 
a  circiunscribed  abscess^  which  yaries  in  size  from  a  pea  to  a  walnut.  Necrosis 
of  bone  seldom  takes  place;  if  it  does^  the  sequestra  are  small  and  composed 
exclusively  of  cancellated  tissue.  If  the  abscess  is  situated  in  an  epiphysis 
it  may  open  into  the  adjacent  joint  and  become  the  cause  of  a  secondary  sup- 
purative arthritis.  Thrombophlebitis,  sepsis,  and  pyaemia  rarely  occur.  The 
periostitis  which  attends  chronic  suppuration  in  bone  always  assumes  a  plas- 
tic type,  as  the  periosteum  is  beyond  the  reach  of  pus-microbes.  Epiphyseal 
osteomyelitis  is  often  associated  with  chondritis  and  osteoporosis:  conditions 
which  may  result  in  pathological  fracture.    If  in  this  form  of  osteomyelitis 


the  suppuration  extend  to  the  periosteum,  a  circumscribed  suppurative  peri- 
ostitis  occurs,  which  is  followed  by  the  formation  of  small  abscesses  in  the 
epiphyseal  region.  Limited  necrosis  in  these  cases  is  of  frequent  occurrence.  . 
Treatment.  —  Circumscribed  osteomyelitic  processes  in  the  epiphyseal 
extremities  of  the  long  bones,  as  we  observe  them  in  cases  of  primary  cir- 
cumscribed suppuration  in  the  epiphyseal  region,  or  in  the  form  of  a  recur- 
ring attack  in  the  same  place  or  in  the  sclerosed  shaft,  perhaps  years  after  a 
diffuse  osteomyelitis  of  the  entire  shaft,  are  favorable  cases  for  implantation 
of  decalcified  antiseptic  bone-chips,  as  an  aseptic  condition  of  the  cayity  can 
be  readily  procured  after  the  operative  rempval  of  the  infected  tissues.  The 
inflammatory  focus  can  be  located  externally  with  accuracy  by  the  presence 
of  a  circumscribed  area  of  tenderness,  and  the  centre  of  the  tender  spot  con- 
stitutes the  guide  in  the  search  for  the  abscess.    The  operation  is  performed 
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under  strict  aseptic  precautions^  and  by  the  bloodless  method.  The  chiaeling 
is  done  in  the  direction  of  the  centre  of  the  bone  by  making  a  track  perhaps 
an  inch  square.  If  the  abscess  is  not  found  at  a  certain  depth,  the  surround- 
ing tissue  is  explored  with  a  small  drill  in  different  directions  from  the  track, 
until  it  is  discovered,  when  further  excavation  is  again  made  with  the  chisel. 
As  soon  as  the  abscess  has  been  fully  exposed  the  pus  is  washed  out  and  the 
size  of  the  cavity  ascertained  by  probing.  As  the  abscess  is  often  surrounded 
by  a  zone  of  tissue  infiltrated  with  pus,  all  of  the  infected  tissues  are  scraped 
out  thoroughly  with  a  sharp  spoon,  after  which  the  cavity  is  prepared  for 
the  implantation  of  the  bone-chips  in  the  same  manner  as  in  operations  for 
necrosis.  lodoformization  of  the  cavity  and  the  implantation  of  antiseptic 
bone-chips  are  measures  which  are  well  calculated  to  resist  the  pathogenic 
action  of  pus-microbes  which  might  still  remain,  and  in  the  majority  of 
cases  will  secure  an  aseptic  healing  of  the  wound.  I  have  repeatedly  seen 
cavities  the  size  of  a  small  orange,  in  the  head  of  the  tibia,  heal  under  two 
dressings  by  this  method,  with  perfect  restoration  of  the  bone  removed.  The 
mechanical  means  resorted  to  to  obtain  an  aseptic  condition  of  the  cavity 
will  often  result  in  increase  to  twice  its  original  size,  but  the  loss  of  tissue  is 
not  to  be  taken  into  consideration  when  a  method  of  treatment  is  to  be  em- 
ployed which  requires  perfect  asepsis  in  order  to  be  successful  in  placing  the 
parts  in  a  condition  where  perfect  restoration  will  be  accomplished  with 
almost  unfailing  certainty. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

Suppuration  in  Large  Cavities;  Abscess  of  Internal  Organs. 

The  suppurative  affections  of  the  different  large  cavities  in  the  body 
present  so  many  features  common  to  all  of  them  that  they  will  be  con- 
sidered together  in  this  chapter.  Suppurative  inflammation  of  a  mem- 
brane, synovial  or  serous,  lining  a  closed  cavity,  is  characterized  by  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  inflammatory  process  spreads  over  the  entire  sur- 
face, and  the  retention  of  the  products  of  inflammation  in  a  preformed 
closed  space.  Abscesses  of  internal  organs  result  from  infection  by  the 
extension  of  a  suppurative  lesion  from  the  surface  along  the  course  of 
blood-vesels,  lymphatics,  nerve-sheaths,  or  by  the  localization  of  pus- 
microbes  floating  in  the  blood  in  a  locus  minoris  resistentice  of  an  organ. 

suppurative  arthritis. 

Suppurative  inflammation  in  an  intact  joint  is  always  caused  by 
localization  of  pus-microbes  in  the  synovial  membrane,  conveyed  to  this 
structure  by  the  blood,  which  results  in  suppurative  synovitis,  and,  by  the 
extension  of  the  infection  to  the  other  structures  of  the  joint,  is  often 
followed  by  complete  disorganization  of  the  joint  (panarthritis).  In  this 
manner  metastatic  suppurative  synovitis  is  caused,  as  it  occurs,  in  pyaemia, 
gonorrhcra,  and  in  some  of  the  general  infective  diseases. 

Bacteriological  Eesearches. — In  animals  susceptible  to  the  action  of 
pus-microbes,  the  injection  into  a  joint  of  a  pure  culture  is  usually  fol- 
lowed by  acute  sup])uration,  and,  not  infrequently,  by  the  formation  of 
extensive  paraarticular  abscesses.  Iloffa,  Kranzfeld,  and  Krause  have 
studied,  with  special  care,  the  microbic  origin  of  suppurative  synovitis, 
and  all  of  them  found  in  the  pus  one  or  more  varieties  of  the  microbe  of 
suppuration.  Krause  found,  in  the  pus  of  suppurating  joints  in  small  chil- 
dren, a  strej)tococcus  the  identity  of  which  with  the  one  described  by 
Rosenbach  was  proved  ])y  cultivation  experiments.  In  one  case  the  same 
microbe  was  also  found  in  the  products  of  a  purulent  meningitis,  which 
followed  in  the  course  of  the  joint  disease. 

The  pneumococcus  has  been  repeatedly  found  as  the  only  microbic 
cause  of  suppurative  inflammation  of  joints.  Tournice  and  Courmont  re- 
port such  a  case.  The  patient  was  50  years  of  age,  the  subject  of  second- 
ary syphilis  and  pneumonia;  during  the  course  of  the  latter  disease  an 
arthritis  developed  on  the  sixth  day.  Other  serous  surfaces  became  in- 
volved, and  the  patient  died.     They  conclude  from  this  and  other  cases 
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that  arthritis  due  to  infection  ^ith  pneuraococci  differ  widely  in  the  in- 
tensity of  the  inflammation  from  a  simple  eerous  effugion  to  complete  dis- 
organization of  the  joint.  The  pneumococci  are  always  found, in  the  pus 
of  the  affected  joints. 

Vogelius  reports  two  cases  of  croupous  pneumonia  complicated  hy 
auppurative  arthritic,  in  which  the  pneumococci  were  fiaind  in  the  Joint 
effusion.  He  also  collected  11  similar  cases  from  the  current  literature. 
In  the  majority  of  cases  this  complication  made  ita  appearance  during  the 
firat  five  days,  but  in  1  not  until  the  eleventh  day.  The  joint  effusion  was 
purulent  in  G  caaes^  sero-purutent  in  2,  and  sero-flbrinoua  in  1.  In  the 
remaining  2  the  nature  of  the  inflammatory  product  is  not  mentioned. 
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FIb.  iXS.-^BaclUtit  TyphMkta.    Tvi»itlr*foiir>^Haiir  Culture  on  As«r'«i«r. 


Another  microbe  which  has  been  isolated  from  suppurating  joints  as 
the  only  microbic  causae  of  the  inflammation  is  the  bacillus  of  typhoid 
fever*  Robin  and  Bcrrede  have  studied  the  forms  of  typhoid  fever  compli- 
cated by  inflammation  of  joints,  as  well  as  grave  joint  afTections  accom- 
panied by  typhoid  symptoms.  They  distinguieh  the  following  groups  of 
eaaes:  1.  Those  in  which  the  onset  is  marked  by  acute  swelUng  and  p&in 
in  the  joints,  but  in  which  the  subsequent  clinical  course  revealed  typhoid 
fever*  These  imms  they  call  arthro-typhoid,  analogous  to  pneumo- 
ty]>hoid,  2.  Cases  of  typhoid  in  which  the  arthritis  always  terminates  in 
suppuration  and  is  due  to  infection  with  the  typhoid  bacillua.  3,  Septic 
disease  of  joints  in  which  the  typhoid  condition  is  due  to  septic  intoxica- 
tion. 


SUFPraATlVE    AJlTHRITla. 

Meunier  reports  a  ease  in  which  the  pneumococcus  and  streptocnc^cug 
wero  foimd  at  tjie  same  time  in  the  pus  removed  hy  aspiration  from  a  sup- 
purating joint.  Bernarbeig  collected  10  cases  of  articular  complications 
in  diphtheria.  The  larger  joints  are  usually  affected.  The  joint  disease 
developed  from  the  seventh  to  the  fifteenth  daj  after  the  onset  of  diph- 
theria. In  the  severe  eases  the  Joints  euppurated,  the  suppuration  being 
caused  by  a  secondary  mixed  infection  with  the  slreptococcus  pyogenes. 
The  milder  forms  of  joint  disease  they  attributed  to  the  toxins  of  the  diph* 
theria  bacillus. 

The  same  streptococcus  was  found  by  Huber  and  Bahrdt  in  pus  from 
a  suppurating  joint,  and  in  the  diphtheritic  niembranes  of  a  scarlet-fever 
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Pig.  124.— MicroeocctiB  Gonorrhron?-  From  male  tirKbra  sevQO  dajfs  after  exposure 
to  InfecUoD.  Leiicocytea  &Dd  two  tiretbral  lining  cella  are  ■hown.  (Stained  witb  Iioeff- 
ler'B  metbylene-bluej 

patient*  The  so-called  gonorrhceal  rheumatiam  is  a  suppurative  synovitis, 
but  opinions  are  divided  in  reference  to  the  pjogenie  properties  of  the 
gonococcus.  The  microbe  was  discovered  in  gonorrhoeal  pus  by  Neisser, 
in  1879.  Its  direct  etiological  relation  to  gonorrhcea  has  been  sufficiently 
demonstrated  by  experimental  research  and  clinical  observation.  The 
gonococcus  always  occurs  in  pairs,  and  is,  therefore,  a  diplococcus. 

The  cocci  appear  as  hemispherical  bodies,  with  their  flattened  surfaces 
in  apposition,  which  imparts  to  the  microbe  the  eharaeterisiic  biscuit- 
shaped  appearance.  They  are  found  in  clusters  upon,  or,  what  is  more 
probable,  as  Bumm  asserts,  within  the  pus-corpuscles  of  gonorrhcBal  pus. 
Their  intracellular  location  was  shown  by  Bumm,  by  examining  pus- 
eorpuBcles  in  water ;    when,  after  imbibition  of  fluid,  the  cells  become 
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gwoUeOj  the  cocci  could  be  seen  between  the  molecular  granules  of  the 
protoplasm.  The  microbes  within  the  corpuscles  may  become  so  numerous 
m  to  fill  the  entire  space,  with  the  exception  of  the  nucleus.  It  c*n  be 
cultivated  upon  solidified  blood-serum  or  agar-agar  meat- pep  tone,  Iti 
puB-producmg  property  in  specific  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membraiie 
of  the  urinary  organs  and  conjunctiva  is  well  known,  and  at  present  is 
not  attributed  to  its  direct  eiTcct  on  the  tissues,  but  to  the  action  of  the 
toxins  which  it  produces.  Many  cases  have  been  reported  which  appear 
to  show  that  under  certain  circumstances  the  microbe  enters  the  circula- 
tion and  becomes  the  cause  of  metastatic  suppuration,  especially  in  joints. 
Schwarz  asserts  that  the  gonococcus  is  constantly  found  in  the  effusion 
of  joints  in  gonorrhoea!  rheumatism^  in  other  abscesses  caused  by  gonor- 
rhiT^a,  and  in  the  glands  of  Bartholin,  in  women  who  have  passed  through 
an  attack  of  gonorrhtra.  Petrone  detected  the  gonococcus  in  the  effusion 
of  joints  and  in  the  blood,  in  two  patients  suffering  from  gonorrhceal 
rheumatism*     He  regards  the  joint-complications  as  tnetastalic  processes 
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Fif.  ]SS,--Ooiidcocf'Uii.  A.  from  a.  pur©  cuUnre*  ff,  from  a  blcmjorfhaeic  cob* 
juuiirUYBl  Hcrellon:  iiti  <i[iltb«Ual  ccU  covi?red  wUb  coeel;  ji  pua-eorpuieLe  wltb  «^pc1 
In  til*  protoplasm;  a  pui-coFpuflcle  compiftclr  AIIh]  wtth  coctM;  a  trme  tnAiB  ol  coc^cl  la 
doM  proxImUf  to  s  pub- corpuscle.    C«  i^evelopmvnt  of  couocoecl.    {Rumm*} 


caused  by  the  gonorrhoeal  infection.  Other  authors  found  metastatic 
abscesses  in  gonorrhoeal  patients,  cultivated  from  the  pus-microhea  of  sup- 
puration, and  on  this  account  regard  them  as  the  result  of  a  secondaty  or 
muted  infection.  If  gonococci  can  transform  epithelial  cells  of  the  urethra 
or  conjunctiva  into  pus-corpuscles,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  under 
favorable  circumstances  they  can  exercise  the  same  pathogenic  effect  on 
other  tissues,  particularly  the  synovial  membrane  of  joints.  The  pyogeme 
propr^rtics  of  gonococci  in  other  localities  than  the  mucous  ine*mbmnc 
of  the  urinary  tract  can  no  longer  be  doubted.  It  has  been  found  as  the 
only  microbic  cause  in  fatal  cases  of  endocarditis  and  in  the  pus  of  ah- 
icesaes  in  different  parts  of  the  body.  In  joints  it  may  produce  a  metn* 
static  inflammation  which  results  in  a  fibrinoplastic,  serous,  or  purulent 
product,  according  to  the  intensity  of  the  infection  or  the  receptivity  of  the 
patient  to  the  pathogenic  action  of  this  microbe. 

Sjinptonis  and  Biagnosii.— Suppurative  arthritis  is  usually  attended 
hy  i  great  deal  of  pain.    This  symptom  is  a  prominent  one  in  this  affec- 
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tion  on  account  of  the  intensity  of  the  inflammation,  and  also  because 
the  pus  accumulates  with  great  rapidity  in  the  joint,  causing  tension.  Noc- 
turnal exacerbations  are  common.  The  pain  is  greatly  aggravated  by  pass- 
ive motion,  and  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  patient  to  use  the  joint 
vastly  increases  the  suffering.  Flexion  of  the  joint  is  an  early  symptom, 
and  increases  in  degree  with  the  progress  of  the  disease.  In  suppurative 
inflammation  of  the  hip-  and  knee-  joints  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  the 
limb  fixed  at  right  angles.  In  advanced  cases  of  suppurative  gonitis  the 
tibia  becomes  partially  dislocated  backward  and  rotated  outward.  The 
swelling,  as  long  as  it  is  caused  by  the  effusion  into  the  joint,  is  propor- 
tionate to  the  amount  of  fluid  contained  in  the  joint.  In  the  knee-joint 
the  patella  is  raised  from  the  condyles  of  the  femur,  the  depressions  on 
each  side  of  it  are  effaced,  and  the  upper  recesses  of  the  synovial  sac  be- 
come prominent.  After  perforation  of  the  capsule  the  pus  escapes  into 
the  loose  paraarticular  connective  tissue,  where  it  causes  a  rapidly-spreading 
phlegmonous  inflammation.  In  very  acute  case'fe  rupture  of  the  capsule 
and  an  extensive  paraarticular  abscess  may  appear  in  less  than  a  week. 
With  the  rupture  of  the  capsule  of  the  joint  the  pain  is  diminished,  but 
the  general  symptoms  are  aggravated.  The  parts  around  a  suppurating 
joint  usually  present  an  oedcmatous  appearance.  The  clinical  history  is 
often  of  great  value  in  arriving  at  a  conclusion  in  reference  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  synovitis.  If  an  arthritis  develop  insidiously  in  connection 
with  a  suppurating  lesion,  attended  by  grave  general  symptoms,  it  is  an 
evidence  which  renders  a  diagnosis  of  pyaemia  more  than  probable.  In 
pya?mia  the  joint  affections  appear  often,  either  simultaneously  or  in 
rapid  succession,  as  multiple  affections.  An  obstinate  joint  affection,  ap- 
pearing in  the  course  of  an  attack  of  gonorrhoea,  is  generally  either  a  sero- 
purulent  or  suppurative  synovitis.  Gonorrhocal  synovitis  develops  most 
frequently  from  the  second  to  the  fourth  week  after  the  appearance  of  the 
primary  disease.  If  any  doubt  exist  as  to  the  character  of  the  effusion 
into  a  joint,  this  can  be  readily  dispelled  by  making  an  exploratory  puncture 
with  an  ordinary  hypodermic  needle. 

Treatment. — The  only  form  of  suppurative  synovitis  amenable  to  any 
other  treatment,  short  of  froe  incision,  drainage,  and  antiseptic  irrigation,  is 
the  sero-purulent  effusion  complicating  gonorrhoea.  In  such  cases  the  treat- 
ment by  aspiration,  irrigation  with  a  3-per-cent.  solution  of  carbolic  acid,  fol- 
lowed by  compression  of  the  joint  and  fixation  of  the  limb  in  an  immovable 
dressing,  is  usually  successful  in  permanently  removing  the  effusion.  In 
gonorrhceal  joints  and  in  joints  the  seat  of  secondary  infection  in  pygemic 
patients  I  have  obtained  very  satisfactory  results  from  repeated  tapping 
followed  by  injection  with  a  5-pcr-cent.  solution  of  carbolic  acid.  The  ab- 
sorption of  the  products  of  inflammation  and  return  of  function  are  has- 
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under  strict  aseptic  precautions,  and  by  the  bloodless  method.  The  chiseling 
is  done  in  the  direction  of  the  centre  of  the  bone  by  making  a  track  perhaps 
an  inch  square.  If  the  abscess  is  not  found  at  a  certain  depth,  the  surround- 
ing tissue  is  explored  with  a  small  drill  in  different  directions  from  the  track, 
until  it  is  discovered,  when  further  excavation  is  again  made  with  the  chisel. 
As  soon  as  the  abscess  has  been  fully  exposed  the  pus  is  washed  out  and  the 
size  of  the  cavity  ascertained  by  probing.  As  the  abscess  is  often  surrounded 
by  a  zone  of  tissue  infiltrated  with  pus,  all  of  the  infected  tissues  are  scraped 
out  thoroughly  with  a  sharp  spoon,  after  which  the  cavity  is  prepared  for 
the  implantation  of  the  bone-chips  in  the  same  manner  as  in  operations  for 
necrosis.  lodoformization  of  the  cavity  and  the  implantation  of  antiseptic 
bone-chips  are  measures  which  are  well  calculated  to  resist  the  pathogenic 
action  of  pus-microbes  which  might  still  remain,  and  in  the  majority  of 
cases  will  secure  an  aseptic  healing  of  the  wound.  I  have  repeatedly  seen 
cavities  the  size  of  a  small  orange,  in  the  head  of  the  tibia,  heal  under  two 
dressings  by  this  method,  with  perfect  restoration  of  the  bone  removed.  The 
mechanical  means  resorted  to  to  obtain  an  aseptic  condition  of  the  cavity 
will  often  result  in  increase  to  twice  its  original  size,  but  the  loss  of  tissue  is 
not  to  be  taken  into  consideration  when  a  method  of  treatment  is  to  be  em- 
ployed which  requires  perfect  asepsis  in  order  to  be  successful  in  placing  the 
parts  in  a  condition  where  perfect  restoration  will  be  accomplished  with 
almost  unfailing  certainty. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

Suppuration  in  Large  Cavities;  Abscess  of  Internal  Organs. 

The  suppurative  affections  of  the  different  large  cavities  in  the  body 
present  so  many  features  common  to  all  of  them  that  they  will  be  con- 
sidered together  in  this  chapter.  Suppurative  inflammation  of  a  mem- 
brane, synovial  or  serous,  lining  a  closed  cavity,  is  characterized  by  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  inflammatory  process  spreads  over  the  entire  sur- 
face, and  the  retention  of  the  products  of  inflammation  in  a  preformed 
closed  space.  Abscesses  of  internal  organs  result  from  infection  by  the 
extension  of  a  suppurative  lesion  from  the  surface  along  the  course  of 
blood-vesels,  lymphatics,  nerve-sheaths,  or  by  the  localization  of  pus- 
microbes  floating  in  the  blood  in  a  locus  mmoris  resistentice  of  an  organ. 

suppurative  arthritis. 

Suppurative  inflammation  in  an  intact  joint  is  always  caused  by 
localization  of  pus-microbes  in  the  synovial  membrane,  conveyed  to  this 
structure  by  the  blood,  which  results  in  suppurative  synovitis,  and,  by  the 
extension  of  the  infection  to  the  other  structures  of  the  joint,  is  often 
followed  by  complete  disorganization  of  the  joint  (panarthritis).  In  this 
manner  metastatic  suppurative  synovitis  is  caused,  as  it  occurs,  in  pyaemia, 
gonorrhoea,  and  in  some  of  the  general  infective  diseases. 

Bacteriological  Eesearches. — In  animals  susceptible  to  the  action  of 
pus-microbes,  the  injection  into  a  joint  of  a  pure  culture  is  usually  fol- 
lowed by  acute  suppuration,  and,  not  infrequently,  by  the  formation  of 
extensive  paraarticular  abscesses.  HofTa,  Kranzfeld,  and  Krause  have 
studied,  with  special  care,  the  niicrobic  origin  of  suppurative  synovitis, 
and  all  of  them  found  in  the  pus  one  or  more  varieties  of  the  microbe  of 
suppuration.  Krause  found,  in  the  pus  of  suppurating  joints  in  small  chil- 
dren, a  streptococcus  tlie  identity  of  which  with  the  one  described  by 
Rosenbach  was  proved  by  cultivation  experiments.  In  one  case  the  same 
microbe  was  also  found  in  the  products  of  a  purulent  meningitis,  which 
followed  in  the  course  of  the  joint  disease. 

The  pneumococcus  has  been  repeatedly  found  as  the  only  microbic 
cause  of  suppurative  inflammation  of  joints.  Tournice  and  Courmont  re- 
port such  a  case.  The  patient  was  50  years  of  age,  the  subject  of  second- 
ary syphilis  and  pneumonia;  during  the  course  of  the  latter  disease  an 
arthritis  developed  on  the  sixth  day.  Other  serous  surfaces  became  in- 
volved, and  the  patient  died.     They  conclude  from  this  and  other  cases 
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aocuia  when  the  menihrane  is  in  communication  with  an  inft^cted  pane- 
traling  woimd  of  the  skull.  Tramnatism,  without  infectian,  never  results 
in  suppurative  inflammation  of  the  envelopes  of  the  brain;  nor  docs  the 
presence  of  an  aseptic  foreign  hody  produce  it  Aseptic  injuries  of  the 
brain  and  its  envelopes  are  productive  of  eircurascribedj  degenerative,  or 
plastic  lesions,  but  no  suppuration.  Septic  inflammation  of  the  metdDges^ 
on  the  other  hand,  is  noted  for  its  tendency  to  become  dilTuse  and  to 
extend  from  one  tissue  to  another,  both  by  eontinuity  and  contiguity. 
Thus,  in  cases  of  pachymeningitis  with  loss  of  coutinuity  of  the  dum 
mater,  in  cases  of  compound  fractures  of  the  skull,  resulting  from  infec* 
tion  with  pus-microbes  from  without,  the  inflammation  commences  upon 
the  outer  surface  of  the  membrane,  and  if  the  pus^microbes  do  not  pene- 
trate the  tissues  the  suppurative  process  remains  superficial;  hut,  as  is 
more  frequently  the  case,  the  microbes  wander  deeper  into  the  tissues, 
until  the  entire  thickness  of  the  dura  has  become  infected,  and  when  the 
inner  surface  is  reachedj  the  underlying  membranes,  the  arachnoid  and 
pia  matefj  as  well  as  the  surface  of  the  brain  itself,  are  liable  to  become 
involved  J  step  by  stepj  by  the  extension  of  the  infection  from  membrane 
to  membrane  and  surface  to  surface*  Suppurative  pachjTneningitis  may 
remain  as  a  circumscribed  affection,  and,  if  tJie  internal  surface  of  the 
dura  is  the  seat  of  suppuration,  it  results  in  the  formation  of  a  subdural 
abscess.  In  circumscribed  subdural  suppuration  the  diffusion  of  the  pus 
between  the  dura  mater  and  the  arachnoid  is  prevented  by  a  plastic  exuda- 
tion, which  cements  the  two  membranes  together.  In  suppurative  pachy- 
meningitis, affecting  only  the  outer  surface  of  the  dura,  we  often  find  a 
suhcrnnial  abscess,  the  outer  wall  of  which  is  formed  by  the  ekuU  and  the 
inner  by  the  dura  mater.  Tlie  mechanical  effect  of  the  presence  of  pus  in 
either  locality  will  give  rise  to  the  same  group  of  cerebral  symptoms.  In- 
direct infection  of  the  dura  mater  with  pus- microbes  occurs  in  cages  of 
suppuration  in  the  epicranial  tissues  and  in  suppurative  osteomycUtia  of 
the  cranial  bones,  by  extension  of  the  infection  along  the  course  of  blood- 
vessels* In  this  way  an  insiirnificant  j^criphcrol  suppurative  lesion  of  the 
coverings  of  the  skull  is  often  followed  by  a  grave  form  of  endocranial 
suppuration* 

Syraptoms  and  Diagnosis* — Diffuse  septic  pachymeningitis  is  always 
attended  by  inflammaUou  of  the  arachnoid,  pia  mater,  and  cortex  of  the 
brain,  and  the  symptoms  point  more  toward  a  cortical  encephalitis  than 
a  pachymeningitis.  T^ocalizcd  suppurnlive  pachymeningitis  gives  rise  to 
symptoms  which  indicate  the  presence  of  a  phlegmonouf^  inflammation, 
modified  in  this  instance  by  symptoms  arising  from  mechanical  disturb* 
aticeft,  caused  hy  the  prc^eme  of  inflammatory  exudation^  or  the  partiei* 
pfition  of  the  surface  of  the  brain  in  the  suppurative  process.    In  the  acute 
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septic  form,  following  a  compound  fracture  of  the  skull,  the  first  symp- 
toms are  observed,  usually,  during  the  second  or  third  day  after  the  in- 
jury, and  rapidly  increase  in  intensity  from  the  progressive  extension  of 
the  infection.  In  the  circumscribed  form  the  symptoms  are  more  localized. 
The  headache  is  often  severe,  especially  if  the  inflammation  is  located 
upon  the  inner  surface  of  an  intact  dura,  and  involves  a  corresponding 
extent  of  the  subjacent  membranes  and  cortex  of  the  brain.  The  early 
symptoms  are  those  of  irritation,  to  be  followed,  as  the  accumulation  of 
pus  increases,  by  evidences  of  compression.  By  means  of  focal  symptoms, 
it  is  often  possible  to  locate  the  seat  of  the  inflammatory  product  in  the 
interior  of  an  intact  skull  with  sufficient  accuracy  to  enable  the  surgeon 
to  evacuate  the  pus  by  operative  measures.  Acute  suppuration  between 
the  surface  of  the  brain  and  the  inner  surface  of  the  skull  is  always  at- 
tended by  a  rise  in  the  temperature.  The  pulse  is  accelerated,  at  first  full 
and  bounding,  to  become  slower  and  slower  as  compression  increases.  If 
the  pulse,  in  a  case  of  endocranial  inflammation,  has  been  gradually  re- 
duced from  120  to  35  or  40,  it  is  a  sign  that  cerebral  compression  has 
reached  the  maximum  extent  compatible  with  life,  and  when  it  again 
reaches  its  former  frequency  it  is  an  indication  that  dissolution  is  near  at 
hand.  The  condition  of  the  dura  mater  in  subdural  suppuration  is  of  great 
importance  in  determining  the  presence  or  absence  of  accumulation  of  pus. 
In  compound  fractures,  with  loss  of  bone-substance,  the  existence  of  a  sub- 
dural abscess  is  indicated  by  bulging  of  the  dura  into  the  opening  of  the 
skull  and  absence  of  cerebral  pulsations.  In  trephining  the  skull  for  a 
supposed  endocranial  abscess,  the  surgeon's  duty  is  to  explore  the  sub- 
dural space,  or  to  incise  the  dura  mater,  if  this  membrane  appear  tense  or 
bulge  into  the  opening,  and  if  cerebral  pulsations  cannot  be  seen  or  felt. 

Treatment. — The  successful  prevention  of  endocranial  infection  by 
rigid  antiseptic  precautions  in  compound  fractures  of  the  skull  and  endo- 
cranial operations  is  one  of  the  best  arguments  in  support  of  the  value  of 
the  antiseptic  treatment  of  wounds.  Intentional  opening  of  the  skull 
under  strict  aseptic  precautions  is  seldom  followed  by  suppurative  endo- 
cranial inflammation.  Compound  fractures  of  the  skull  without  fatal  in- 
jury to  the  brain,  if  treated  by  strict  antiseptic  measures  soon  after  the 
receipt  of  the  injury,  generally  result  in  recovery  of  the  patient.  The 
most  important  indication  in  the  treatment  of  these  cases  is  to  prevent 
infection  of  the  wound,  and  thus  guard  most  effectively  against  the  oc- 
currence of  endocranial  suppuration. 

In  the  treatment  of  compound  fractures  of  the  skull,  correction  of 
mechanical  difficulties  is  nothing  as  compared  with  the  importance  of 
carrying  out  full  antiseptic  precautions  to  prevent  the  fatal  complications. 
Suppurative  pachymeningitis  is  prevented  by  the  same  treatment  which 
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securoa  an  itkal  aseptic  healing  in  wounds  of  otlier  pnrts,  The  prophylactic 
treatment  aims  at  obtaining  for  the  external  wound,  the  fraetured  bones, 
and  the  expnscd  spaces  underneath  them  a  perfectly  aseptic  condition. 
The  entire  head  should  be  shaved  and  the  scalp  rL*ndered  aseptic  by  wash- 
ing it  with  warm  water  and  potash-soap,  to  be  followed  with  a  solution  of 
corrosive  sublimate  (1  to  lOUO),  and,  lastly,  with  sulphuric  etlier  or  alco- 
hol. The  wound  of  the  pericranial  tissues  is  enlarged  sufficiently  to  ad- 
mit of  thorough  disinfection  of  the  crevices  between  the  fragments.  Blood- 
clots  and  other  foreign  substances  are  to  be  sought  for  and  removed,  as 
infection  is  often  traceable  to  imperfect  treatment  in  this  regard.  Xioom 
fragments  are  removed  and  kept  in  a  warm  solution  of  corrosive  iublimate 
until  they  are  reimplanied.  Depressed  fragments  are  elevated^  and  the 
space  between  the  bone  and  the  dura  disinfected.  If  the  dura  has  been 
lacerated  the  disinfection  is  carried  further.  Detached  and  contUised  braiB- 
tiijsue  ii  removed.  All  haemorrhage  is  carefully  arrested,  and  after  the  final 
irrigation  the  dura  is  sutured,  and,  if  neceesary,  a  capillary  drain  of  aseptic 
catgut  or  horse-hair  inserted. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  it  is  advisable  to  drain  the  external  wound 
by  the  insertion  of  a  tubular  drain  at  the  most  dependent  point.  Reten- 
tion of  the  antiseptic  dressing  is  secured  bctst  by  applying  a  few  turns  of 
i  pi aster-of- Paris  bandage.  If,  in  spile  of  thorough  primar}^  disinfe<)tioD, 
aa«psis  m  not  secured^  secondary  disinfection  is  to  ho  instituted  at  once* 
This  requires  that  the  superficial  sutures  be  removed.  Detached  liont 
is  not  to  be  n^implanted  a  second  time,  for  fear  of  renewed  infection*  The 
whole  surface  is  now  disinfected  by  filling  every  sinus  and  depression  with 
peroxide  of  hydrogen.  After  effervescence  has  ceased  the  Huid  is  washed 
away  by  irrigation  with  the  ordinary  antiseptic  solutions.  The  peroxide 
of  hydrogen  will  reach  parts  of  the  infected  surface  inaccessible  to  other 
antiseptic  solutions.  If  any  evideucea,  local  or  general,  point  to  the  ex- 
istence of  a  beginning  inflammation  of  the  dura  ninter  and  the  subjacent 
membranei,  the  deepest  portions  of  the  wound  arc  s^ubjected  to  thorough 
disinfection,  and  tubular  subdural  drainage  is  established.  If  secondary 
diainfeetion  prove  uusuceessfiil  the  antiseptic  dressing  is  to  be  removed 
and  the  moist  antiseptic  compress  substituted,  which  is  removed  from  time 
to  time,  when  the  deeper  portions  of  the  wound  are  cleansed  by  irrigation 
with  an  antiseptic  solution. 

An  cKtcrndl  suppurative  pachymeningitis  is  treated  In  the  same  way  as 
an  infected  compound  fracture  of  the  skulL  If  it  follow  a  compound  fract- 
ure, looge,  detached  bonefi  are  removed,  and  the  whole  suppurating?  surface 
is  disinfected;  after  which,  tubular  drainage  is  established.  If  it  follow  a 
fissured  fracture,  a  suf!ldently  large  opening  is  made  in  the  skidl  io  permit 
of  free  diainfection,  and  the  accumulation  of  pus  is  prevented  by  the  inaer- 
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tion  of  a  tubular  drain.  Suppuration  between  the  dura  mater  and  the  cranial 
vault  in  an  intact  skull  is  treated  by  making  one  or  more  openings  in  the 
skull  for  disinfection  and  drainage.  A  subdural  abscess  without  fracture  of 
the  skull  is  to  be  accurately  located  by  a  systematic  and  accurate  study  of  the 
clinical  history  of  the  case,  and  by  reference  to  the  etiology  of  the  suppura- 
tive process,  and  the  information  thus  obtained  can  usually  be  corroborated 
by  focal  symptoms  which  point  to  the  exact  location  of  the  disease.  The 
skull  is  opened  with  the  chisel  over  the  point  where  the  abscess  is  suspected. 
If  the  dura  bulge  into  the  opening,  is  tense,  and  the  pulsations  of  the  brain 
cannot  be  felt,  the  surgeon  may  be  almost  sure  that  a  subdural  abscess  is 
present,  and  confirms  his  suspicion  by  an  exploratory  puncture.  If  pus  is 
found,  the  dura  mater  is  incised,  the  cavity  washed  out  with  an  antiseptic 
solution,  and  a  tubular  drain  is  inserted.  A  daily  change  of  the  dressing  and 
washing  out  of  the  cavity  with  an  antiseptic  solution  are  necessary  until  sup- 
puration has  nearly  ceased;  then  the  dressing  is  removed  less  frequently, 
and  the  drain  is  shortened  as  the  cavity  diminishes  in  size.  If  at  the  point 
where  the  abscess  was  localized  the  dura  present  no  indications  of  subdural, 
intracranial  pressure,  but  the  surgeon  feels  sure  otherwise  of  his  diagnosis, 
it  is  justifiable  to  make  a  number  of  small  exploratory  punctures  until  he 
succeeds  in  locating  the  suppurating  focus.  If  the  abscess-cavity  is  large, 
and  the  first  opening  has  been  made  at  a  point  unfavorable  to  efficient  draift- 
age,  it  is  advisable  to  imitate  the  example  of  Macewen,  to  make  a  counter- 
opening  in  the  skull  and  dura  at  the  most  dependent  point,  and  to  maintain 
through  drainage  until  suppuration  ceases.  A  localized  suppurative  pachy- 
meningitis, recognized  in  time,  and  located  with  sufficient  accuracy  to  admit 
of  radical  treatment  by  operative  measures,  is  an  affection  which  the  modern 
surgeon  treats  with  every  assurance  of  success. 

(b)  Suppurative  Leptomeningitis. — Inflammation  of  the  arachnoid, 
without  implication  of  the  pia  mater  and  surface  of  the  brain,  never  occurs, 
and  on  this  account  we  no  longer  speak  of  inflammation  of  any  of  these 
structures  as  separate  lesions,  but  substitute  the  term  leptomeningitis,  by 
which  is  meant  inflammation  of  the  two  inner  envelopes  of  the  brain,  com- 
bined with  cortical  encephalitis.  The  surface  of  the  brain  is  supplied  in  part 
with  blood-vessels  from  the  pia  mater,  and  this  intimate  vascular  connection 
establishes  an  equally  intimate  pathological  relationship  between  these  two 
structures.  A  septic  leptomeningitis  is  a  difTusi?  inflammation  of  the  arach- 
noid, pia  mater,  and  cortex  of  the  brain,  caused  by  infection  with  pus- 
microbes,  and  which,  in  tlie  absence  of  all  tendencies  to  localization,  proves 
fatal  before  well-marked  suppuration  has  occurred.  Although  septic  inflam- 
mation of  the  meninges  of  the  brain  is  usually  caused  by  the  ordinary  pus- 
microbes,  cases  have  been  rc])orted  in  which  the  streptococcus  of  erysipelas 
or  the  pneumococcus  was  found  as  the  sole  microbic  cause,  and  Scherer 
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records  three  cases  of  acute  suppurative  leptomeniBgitis  due  to  the  colon 
bacillus.  The  patieDts  were  nurslings.  Etiologically  and  pathalogicallj 
leptomeningitis  resembles  ditTuBe  septic  peritonitis.  Examination  of  the 
contents  of  the  skull  reveals  great  vascularity^  more  or  lees  serous  trani^uda- 
tioUj  and  softening  of  the  gray  matter  of  the  brain.  Microseopieal  examinn* 
tion  shows  only  a  moderate  emigration  of  the  colorless  corpmcles  and  the 
minute  changes  in  the  capillary  vessels,  which  are  characteristic  of  acute  aep- 
tic  inflammation.  Suppurative  leptomeningitis  is  characteriKcd  by  the  pres- 
ence of  pus  between  and  upon  the  membranes  and  upon  the  Burface  of  the 
brain.  Septic  leptoraeniogitis  always  terminates  in  suppuration,  il  the  life 
of  the  patient  is  gufliciently  prolonged  for  emigration  of  leucocytes  and  their 
transformation  into  pus-corpUBcles  to  occur.  Septic  leptomeningitis  some* 
times  appears  within  a  few  hours  after  a  perforating  wound  of  the  akulL 
Bergmann  relates  the  case  of  a  child  where  a  convei  meningitis  could  be 
diagnosticated  four  hours  after  ao  injury  of  the  skuIL  Konig  reports  a  case 
that  came  under  his  observation  where  well-marked  symptoms  of  leptomen- 
iagitis  followed  ten  hours  after  perforation  of  the  skull  with  the  point  of  a 
sword.  The  wound  was  examined  outside  of  the  hospital  with  inetnimenU 
that  had  not  been  disinfected.  Ten  hours  after  the  injury  the  patient  com- 
menced vomiting,  and  had  a  temperature  of  39°  C.  The  following  day,  wild 
delirium^  strabismus  divergens,  and  a  temperature  of  40^  C.  The  second 
day^  corna^  rapid  puke,  and  death.  The  necropsy  revealed  diffuse  septic  lep- 
tomeningitis. The  inflammatory  product  is  found  most  abundant  in  the  sub- 
arachnoid space.  The  eSuaion  in  this  space  is  sometimes  clear^  raising  the 
arEchnoid;  it  contains,  also,  fibrin  in  flakes  and  membranes,  or  it  presents 
the  consistence  and  color  of  pus*  Pus  first  appears  along  the  course  of  blood- 
vessels in  the  pia  in  the  shape  of  yellow  streaks,  which,  when  they  become 
confluent,  tend  to  considerable  inflammatory  thickening  of  the  membrane. 
Pus  may  also  appear  in  the  ventricles  by  way  of  communication  with  the 
subarachnoidal  spaces.  On  account  of  the  absence  of  connective-tissue 
spaces,  the  inflammation  of  the  surface  of  the  brain  remains  superficial.  If 
pus  form  herCj  it  appears  as  small  abscesses,  which  later  may  become  con- 
fluent^ causing  superficial  destruction  of  the  braln-subetance.  If  the  surface 
of  the  brain  is  the  seat  of  a  contusion^  suppurative  encephalitis  is  more  dif* 
fuse,  and  may  lead  to  a  diffuse  acute  abscess  underneath  the  infected  envel- 
opes. 

Besides  wounds  communicating  with  the  atmosphere  through  which 
infection  takes  place,  supputntive  leptomeningitis^  like  pachymeningitis^  can 
be  caused  by  peripheral  suppurative  lesianSj  as  phlegmonous  inflammation 
of  the  soft  tissues  covering  the  skull,  suppurative  osteomyelitis  of  the  cranial 
bones,  and  suppurative  inflammation  of  the  middle  car.  In  fractures  at  the 
hase  of  the  skulU  infection  frHiuently  occurs  through  a  ruptured  tympanum. 
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or  through  a  wound  of  the  soft  parts  in  the  naso-pharynx  communicating 
directly  with  the  meninges. 

Symptonis  and  Diagnosis. — The  surgeon  should  be  versed  in  the  symp- 
tomatology of  suppurative  leptomeningitis,  rather  for  the  purpose  of  know- 
ing when  not  to  interfere,  by  operative  procedure,  in  cases  of  endocranial 
suppurative  lesions,  than  to  risk  his  reputation  in  a  fruitless  attempt  in 
operating  for  an  incurable  disease.  Diffuse  septic  and  suppurative  leptomen- 
ingitis are  fatal  diseases,  and  the  surgical  treatment  will,  in  all  probability, 
always  remain  of  a  purely  prophylactic  character.  The  sjrmptoms  of  lepto- 
meningitis are  always  those  of  cortical  encephalitis,  from  which  it  cannot  be 
distinguished  during  life.  The  disease  is  often  initiated  by  a  chill,  like 
phlegmonous  inflammation  in  other  localities,  followed  by  high  fever  and 
other  symptoms  of  septic  intoxication.  In  other  cases  the  chill  is  absent  and 
the  fever  develops  more  insidiously.  The  rise  of  temperature,  which  is  usu- 
ally abrupt, — the  thermometer  after  a  few  hours  shows  an  increase  to  39®  or 
40®  C,  and,  as  a  rule,  presents  but  slight  variations, — is  caused  by  the  absorp- 
tion of  septic  material  from  the  infected  and  inflamed  tissues.  The  intra- 
cranial pressure  and  fever  give  rise  at  once  to  symptoms  which  indicate  the 
presence  of  cerebral  irritation.  Headache,  morbid  sensitiveness  to  external 
impressions,  sleeplessness,  restlessness,  and  psychical  perturbation  are  some 
of  the  most  constant  and  conspicuous  early  symptoms.  If  the  patient  fall 
into  a  short  nap  he  starts  up  suddenly  and  behaves  like  a  maniac.  The  pupils 
are  usually  contracted  at  first,  but  dilate  as  other  symptoms  of  compression 
appear.  Often  they  are  uneciual  in  size  and  respond  only  sluggishly  to  light. 
Localized  and  general  convulsions  frequently  attend  the  stage  of  irritation. 
Vomiting  and  constipation  are  among  the  early  symptoms.  Paralysis  of 
definite  muscular  groups,  according  to  Bergmann,  indicates  extension  of  the 
disease  to  the  region  of  motor  centres.  The  face  is  suffused,  the  conjunctivae 
injected,  and  tlie  pulsations  of  the  carotid  arteries  increased.  The  pulse,  at 
first  increased  in  frequency,  bounding  and  firm,  becomes  slower  as  cerebral 
compression  advances.  If,  after  its  frequency  has  been  reduced  to  40  or 
50  beats  per  minute,  it  again  becomes  rapid,  it  is  a  sure  indication  of  ap- 
proaching death. 

If  the  disease  develop  in  the  course  of  a  perforating  wound  of  the  skull, 
the  increased  intracranial  pressure  is  manifested  by  bulging  of  the  dura  mater 
into  the  wound,  or,  if  the  envelopes  of  the  brain  have  been  lacerated,  by 
hernia  of  the  brain.  The  prolapsed  portion  of  the  brain  often  sloughs,  when 
I )Utrcf action  of  the  dead  tissue  occurs  as  an  unavoidable  result,  and  death 
from  sepsis  is  hastened  by  such  an  occurrence.  Bergmann  ha^  called  the 
attention  of  the  profession  to  the  fact  that  leptomeningitis,  affecting  the 
convex  surface  of  the  brain,  leads  at  once  to  paralysis  of  one  extremity,  or 
hemiplegia,  by  the  extension  of  the  disease  to  motor  centres.     Indications 
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pointing  to  localized  symptoms  of  central  irritation  can  be  explained  by  thv 
flame  theor)\  Leptomeningitis  at  the  base  of  the  brain  ig  not  attt'iult^d  by  any 
definite  localized  focal  symptoms,  and  the  retraction  of  the  head  takea  place 
in  consequence  of  the  extension  of  tlie  inilamnialion  to  the  njenin^fcs  of  the 
spinal  cord*  Baeilar  meningitis  in  its  advanci:id  stage  gives  ri^^e  to  a  |>i^culiar 
disturbance  of  respiration:  the  Cheyne-Stokcs  phenomenon.  With  the  a|>- 
penrance  of  compression  of  the  brain  the  gymploms  of  central  irritation  &tib- 
side  and  give  place  to  the  paralytic  stage.  The  patient  passes  from  a  con- 
dition of  listlessness  gradimlly  into  a  stupor,  and  finally  into  complete  coma. 
With  the  appearance*  of  monopk'gia  and  hemiplegia  some  cvntres  may  he  still 
in  a  condition  of  irritation,  so  that  symptoms  of  irritation  and  parah*sifi  nmy 
be  manifested  at  the  same  time.  During  the  paralytic  stage  the  sufTnsion  of 
the  face  disappears,  the  face  h  pallid,  and  the  whole  surface  of  the  body  cov- 
ered with  a  clammy,  cold  perspiration;  the  pupils  dilate  and  no  longer  re- 
fiponrl  to  light;  the  pulse  becomes  small  and  rapid,  and  death  h  precedeil  by 
relaxation  of  all  sphincter^muscles. 

Treatment. —  The  prophylactic  treatment  has  for  its  object  the  pre- 
vention of  infection  through  wounds  communicating  with  the  contents  of 
the  skull.  Rigid  antiseptic  treatment  of  all  compound  fractures  of  the  skull 
must  he  carried  out  in  the  most  pedantic  manner.  Fractures  of  the  base  of 
the  skull,  communicating  with  the  atmospheric  air  through  a  ruptured  tym- 
panum or  through  a  laceruted  wound  iu  the  n  a  so -pharyngeal  region,  should 
he  treated  upon  the  same  principles  as  a  compound  fracture  of  the  vault  of 
the  cranium.  If  the  tympanum  has  been  ruptured  the  externa  I  meatus  it 
th«>roUjt:hly  disinfeetcHl  and  packed  loosely  with  iodoform  gauze,  over  which 
a  filter  uf  salieylated  cotton  is  applied.  If  the  fracture  communicate  with  a 
wound  of  the  naso-pharyTigeal  region,  disinfection  is  aimed  at  by  nsing  an 
antiseptic  naaal  douche  and  plugging  the  posterior  nares  witli  tampons  of 
iodoform  gauze,  which  are  to  be  removed  daily,  and,  after  jising  the  na^d 
douche,  are  to  be  n^plaeeil  !>y  new  ones.  The  prophylactic  treatnient  of  lepto- 
raenin  git  is— caused  by  suppurating  foci  in  the  coverings  of  the  skult,  tlif 
middle  ear,  or  in  the  cranial  bon€& — <*Jin  be  carried  out  most  successfully  by 
early  and  rational  treatment  of  the  primary  diseases.  With  the  first  appear- 
ance of  the  symptoms  of  leptomeningitiSs  the  surgeon  should  lose  no  time  in 
rendering  the  wound  or  primary  euppurating  depot  aseptic  by  operative 
meai*urefi,  conibined  with  most  rigid  antiseptic  precautions*  with  a  faint  hope 
that  such  measures  may»  in  exccpuonal  cases  at  least,  lead  to  a  sutxM*si?ful 
issue  by  Utniting  the  extension  of  the  infection.  As  Boon  a^  the  disease  hai 
become  diffuse  the  prospects  of  a  favorable  termination  are  almost  nil.  It 
may  be  possible  that  mnhijde  openings  in  (be  jskull,  with sulmrachnoid  drain- 
age and  frequent  antiseptic  irrigations  or  permanent  irrigiition,  will,  in  tht 
future^  become  an  established  and  feaiible  method  of  treatment  in  aiwh 
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eases.  From  a  surgical  stand-point  such  heroic  treatment  appears  the  only 
rational  course  to  pursue  in  a  class  of  patients  otherwise  doomed  to  certain 
death.  The  multiple  perforations  would  have  a  potent  influence  in  dimin- 
ishing the  intracranial  pressure;  and  drainage,  combined  with  frequent  or 
permanent  irrigation,  might — at  least  in  a  small  percentage  of  cases — suc- 
ceed in  sterilizing  the  extensive  area  of  infection. 

BRAIN-ABSCESS. 

The  term  abscess  of  the  hrain  .should  be  limited  to  circumscribed  col- 
lections of  pus  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  brain-tissue.  Suppuration  occur- 
ring between  the  brain  and  its  envelopes,  from  a  circumscribed  suppurative 
leptomeningitis,  is  not  a  brain-abscess.  A  brain-abscess  is  the  result  of  a  cir- 
cumscribed suppurative  encephalitis.  The  acute  form  occurs  when  a  con- 
tused portion  of  the  brain  becomes  infected  through  a  wound  communicating 
with  the  atmospheric  air,  but,  as  this  form  will  seldom,  if  ever,  become  the 
subject  of  successful  operative  treatment,  our  remarks  will  apply  to  abscess 
of  the  brain  proper,  or  chronic  abscess.  A  chronic  circumscribed  encephalitis 
may  originate  in  a  contused  area  of  the  brain,  without  any  external  wound  or 
direct  route  of  infection,  from  localization  of  pus-microbes  in  the  locus 
minoris  resisienticp.  Such  cases  have  been  frequently  observed  where,  weeks 
and  months  after  the  subsidence  of  the  symptoms  resulting  from  the  imme- 
diate effects  of  a  head  injury,  re^inote  symptoms  pointed  to  a  central  sup- 
purating focus  in  the  brain.  Tlic  occurrence  of  such  grave  remote  conse- 
quences renders  the  prognosis,  even  after  sliglit  injuries  to  the  skull,  always 
more  or  less  doubtful.  In  other  instances  an  abscess  forms  around  a  foreign 
body  that  has  lodged  in  the  brain,  and  has  remained  for  a  long  time  without 
havinggiven  rise  to  any  local  or  general  disturbance.  Infected  penetrating 
wounds  of  the  skull  may  heal,  and  the  patient  apparently  recover  perfect 
health,  when  at  some  remote  time,  and  in  direct  causal  connection  with  the 
previous  infection,  a  chronic  abscess  develops,  perhaps,  some  distance  from 
the  primary  seat  of  inf<'Ction.  ^lost  frequently  such  abscesses  are  caused  by 
suppurative  inflammation  of  the  middle  ear  and  suppurative  osteomyelitis 
of  the  cranial  bones.  In  size  they  vary  from  that  of  a  pea  to  that  of  an  entire 
hemisphere.  They  may  remain  stationary  for  twenty  years,  but  the  period 
of  latency  may  pass  into  activity  at  any  time.  A  large  abscess  in  the  white 
substance  of  a  hemisphere  may  give  rise  to  no  functional  disturbances  what- 
ever, and  can  (mly  be  recognized  by  the  terminal  symptoms.  In  other  cases 
the  abscess  cannot  only  be  diagnosticated  during  life,  but  its  location  ac- 
curately determined  by  symi)toms  which  point  to  destruction  of  a  particular 
part  of  the  brain. 

Symptoms  and  Diag^iosis. — The  first  symptoms  are  insidious  in  their 
onset,  and  often  of  a  very  indefinite  nature.    The  first  thing  noticed  is,  fre- 
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quentlyj  a  hypersensitiveness  and  irritable  temper  of  the  paticut,  with  more 
or  less  severe  headache.  Early  lass  of  memory  is  often  noticed,  and  the  p«- 
tieBt  becomes  dull,  sullen,  nnconcenied,  and  reckless  in  his  bueinesg  trans- 
actions. If  the  ali.^ces6  involve  any  of  the  motor  centres,  or  a  con^iiderahle 
portion  of  fibres  originating  from  them,  niono&tpa^ni  or  hemispai^ra,  or  mono- 
plegia or  hemiplegia^  follows  as  peripheral  evidence  of  the  eeutral  legion. 
General  convubious,  which  sometimes  occur  at  this  stage,  have  le«s  diag- 
nostic value  than  localized  focal  symptoms.  Alj&cess  of  the  bniin  seldom 
causes  fever;  on  the  other  hand,  the  temperature  is  often  eubnortnal.  A 
sudden  rise  in  temperature  indicates  that  the  abscess  has  reached  the  surface 
of  the  brain,  and  that  a  terminal  leptomeningitis  has  developed.  Hupture 
of  an  abscess  into  one  of  the  ventricles  is  followed  by  general  convulsionF, 
paralygis,  and  death.  Prominence  of  the  dura  over  the  abscess  and  absence 
or  diminution  of  cerebral  pulsation  are  important  diagnostic  signii,  eepeeially 
in  cases  where  the  abscess  is  located  near  the  surface  of  the  brain.  Kxamina- 
tion  of  the  exposed  brain  by  palpation  may  elicit  evidences  of  deep-seaied 
fluctuation.  In  exceptional  cases  the  portion  of  brain  covering  the  abscfes 
is  firmer  than  normal  from  inflammatory  infill  rat  ion  (Rose). 

Gussenbauer  states  that  in  some  cases  the  presence  of  the  abeeeas  can 
be  ascertained  by  the  existence  of  fluctuation. 

Prognosii.— An  abscess  in  the  brain  is  always  an  imminent  source  of 
danger  to  life*  A  considerable  accumulation  of  pus  in  the  brain,  like  in  any 
other  organi  is  never  removed  by  absorption.  If  the  abseesa  remain  in  the 
active  stage  it  gradually  increases  in  size  until  it  ruptures  into  one  of  the 
ventricles  or  reaches  the  surface  of  the  brain^  in  either  event  resulting  in 
complications  which  lead  to  a  rapidly-fatal  termination.  It  may  remain  in 
a  latent  condition  for  an  indefinite  period  of  time,  but  the  life  of  the  patient 
is  always  in  jeopardy,  as  acute  exacerbations  may  come  on  at  any  lime.  If 
an  abscese  form  after  a  perforating  injury  of  the  skull,  and  the  pua  finda  an 
exit  through  a  |)ernianent  fiistnloui!  opening,  the  general  health  mn  ;  u 
fiulljcicntly  good  to  enable  the  patient  to  follnw  his  occupation.  A  - 
recently  under  my  observation  where  I  could  introduce  the  probe  to  a  dig- 
tanee  of  four  inches  into  the  brain,  and  yet  the  geneni]  bcalth  rumaintHl  un* 
impaired,  although  this  condition  had  existed  for  yeari.  The  brain-ab#ces^ 
in  thia  caae  developed  in  connection  with  purulent  inflammalion  of  the  mid- 
dle ear*  I  have  knowledge  of  another  ease,  where  a  young  man  received  a 
perforating  wound  of  the  skull,  which  ivas  followed  by  the  formation  of  an 
abaoeifl  of  the  brain  that  discharged  extemally.  The  patient  filled,  in  a  cred- 
itable manner,  a  responsible  and  impnrtant  government  poiition  for  thirty 
years^  ind  died  from  another  cause.  The  necropsy  showed  an  aliscesa-cavtiy 
Ihe  me  of  an  orange  located  In  the  anterior  right  lobe  of  the  brain,  whidi 
commnnicated  with  the  external  surface  through  a  fiftulons  opening  in  the 
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skull.  A  few  cases  are  reported  where  recovery  followed  the  spontaneous 
discharge  of  the  contents  of  the  abscess  through  the  ear  or  nose,  but  ordi- 
narily such  an  occurrence  is  followed  by  putrefaction  of  the  remaining  con- 
tents of  the  abscess-cavity  and  death  from  sepsis. 

Treatment. — All  efforts  to  cure  an  abscess  of  the  brain  by  external  ap- 
plications or  internal  medication  will  be  worse  than  useless  in  effecting  re- 
moval of  the  pus  by  absorption.  All  expectant  treatment  is  unavailing. 
Brain-abscess  must  be  treated  on  the  same  principles  as  abscess  in  any  other 
organ:  by  incision  and  drainage.  The  great  difficulty  in  these  cases  is  to 
make  a  sufficiently  accurate  diagnosis  in  regard  to  the  exact  location  of  the 
abscess.  Before  anything  was  known  in  reference  to  the  subject  of  cerebral 
localization,  Dupuytren  plunged  a  bistoury  deeply  into  the  brain,  and  was 
fortunate  enough  to  hit  an  abscess  which  he  suspected,  and  his  patient  re- 
covered. The  same  bold  treatment  has  been  frequently  followed  since,  but 
not  with  the  same  brilliant  result,  as,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  either  no  ab- 
scess existed  or  the  incision  was  made  not  into,  but  aside  of,  the  abscess. 
Localized  tubercular  lesions  of  the  brain  giving  rise  to  focal  symptoms,  re- 
sembling, in  this  respect,  tumors  or  abscesses,  are  of  frequent  occurrence, 
and,  if  they  can  be  recognized,  furnish  a  contraindication  to  surgical  inter- 
ference. Of  300  cases  of  brain-tumor,  reported  by  Starr  as  occurring  in  per- 
sons under  19  years  of  age,  152  were  tubercular.  Eight  of  the  20  cases  of 
tumor  of  the  brain  reported  by  Osier  were  tubercular.  Of  28  cases  that  came 
under  the  observation  of  Mills,  7  were  known  to  be  of  the  same  nature.  Eenz 
cured  an  abscess  of  the  brain  by  repeated  aspirations  through  a  fissure  in  the 
skull.  The  average  surgeon,  at  the  present  time,  would  not  undertake  to 
incise  a  brain  for  abscess  unless  he  had  previously  located  the  abscess  by  a 
careful  study  of  focal  j^ymptoms  and  by  a  resort  to  exploratory  punctures 
(Fenger).  Bergmann  condemns  the  use  of  the  exploring-syringe  for  this 
purpose,  but  in  the  hands  of  those  less  skilled  in  cerebral  localization  than 
this  eminent  surgeon  the  exploring-needle  will  be  regarded  as  a  welcome 
and  useful  instrument  of  exact  diagnosis. 

Cerebral  Localization. — As  the  peripheral  symptoms  upon  which  the 
surgeon  relies  in  locating  an  abscess  in  the  brain  are  caused  by  irritation  or 
destruction  of  the  motor  tracts  or  centres,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  him 
to  become  familiar  with  the  topography  of  the  motor  centres.  A.  W.  Hare 
gives  a  very  practical  instruction  on  cerebral  localization  in  a  paper  published 
in  the  London  Lancet,  from  which  I  quote:  "In  the  parietal  region,  grouped 
around  the  fissure  of  Rolando,  are  the  areas  associated  with  movements  of 
the  extremities  of  the  opposite  side  of  tlie  body,  and,  at  the  lower  end  of 
the  fissure,  those  related  to  movements  of  the  mouth  and  tongue.  In  the 
accompanying  diagram  the  motor  areas  have  been  marked  in  their  anatomical 
relations  to  the  other  structures  of  a  normal  head,  dissected  for  the  purpose, 
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showing  the  brain  in  its  natural  position.  The  areas  associated  with  move- 
ments in  neighboring  regions  of  the  body  have  been  shaded  alike  in  the 
figure.  Thus,  the  areas  A,  B,  C,  and  D,  bounding  the  fissure  of  Rolando 
posteriorly,  and  5  and  6,  in  front  of  the  fissure,  together  with  2,  3,  and  4,  at 
its  upper  end,  are  those  in  functional  connection  with  the  upper  extremity; 
A,  B,  C,  and  D  being  concerned  in  the  movements  of  the  fingers,  head,  and 
wrist,  5  in  a  forward  movement  of  the  arm,  6  in  pronation  and  supination 
of  the  forearm,  and  2,  3,  and  4  in  coordinated  movements  of  the  whole  upper 
extremity.  The  areas  7,  8,  9,  10,  and  11,  indicated  as  having  a  common  re- 
gion of  motor  representation,  are  related  to  movements  of  the  tongue  and  of 
the  muscles  around  the  mouth.  Area  1  reprci^ents,  in  part,  movements  of 
the  lower  extremity.  In  the  same  way  areas  of  representation  of  general  and 
of  special  sensation  are  located  by  Ferricr  around  the  horizontal  limb  of  the 
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fissure  of  Sylvius.  It  nuist  not  he  ovfilook^Ml  tlial  tliis  iiia|)|»in^'  nut  of  areas 
]u\<  an  al)Solutc  exaclituih*  only  in  \hv  vi\<v  of  tlu*  sju'cit-s  of  apt*  uj)on  which 
the  cxpiTinu'uts  wen*  ju'rfornu'd.  Its  lu-arin^  in  tlu'  human  >ul)jed  is  one  <»f 
^n-at  relative  iin])ortanee,  hut  it  must  nut  Im-  hmked  ujmn  a<  a  final  statement 
of  fact,  in  the  case  of  man,  until  <'a«h  ana  (an  h«'  >hnwn  to  he  correctly 
]>Iace«l.  as  it  i-  hy  the  accumulatinn  of  a  >utVKi«nt  numher  of  clinical  an<l 
(»f  post-mortem  (»hscrvations  directly  conlirmini:  \\\r  nu'tliod  employed. 

*'In  the  study  of  cranio-eerehral  tnpoirrapliy  thr  ^urLreon  has  to  rely  on 
four  ])rimary  hmdmark-  in  e-tahli-hinn  a  -y-iem  «d"  nHji-urements.  TIk>»* 
an*  the  •:lahelhi,  or  root  of  the  nosr,  which  hear<  a  dctinitr  relation  to  the 
anti-rior  limit  of  the  cranial  cavity,  and  the  (utipiial  ]»ri»tuhcrance,  i»r  inion. 
which  hears  a  .-imihir  rchition  to  \\<  |)o>tcrinr  end,  cnrre-]»«»ndini:  to  the  jum- 
tinn  of  the  falx  with  the  tentorium.  The  wh«»le  ma--  «d'  lh»'  cerehrum  is  di- 
]»n-i'd  l»otween  thc>e  two  points,  and  tln-y  h^nr  detinile  relati«'n-  ti>  it>  cor- 
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tical  matter,  iininfluenced  by  the  structure  and  contour  of  the  bones  forming 
the  vault.  The  third  constant  landmark  is  the  external  angular  process  of 
the  frontal  bone,  which  bears  a  relation  to  the  lateral  expansion  of  the  frontal 
lobes,  similar  to  that  borne  by  the  two  prominences  already  mentioned,  to 
the  anterior  and  posterior  extremities  of  the  cerebrum.  It  has  also  a  uniform 
relation  to  the  fissure  of  Sylvius.*  Lastly,  the  parietal  eminence  is  of  value, 
since  it  marks  the  greatest  lateral  expansion  of  the  substance  of  the  hemi- 
sphere, and,  as  Turner  has  shown,  bears  a  special  relation  to  the  submarginal 
convolution.  To  find  the  upper  end  of  the  fissure  of  Rolando  by  the  use  of 
these  data,  the  surface  measurement  in  the  middle  line  of  the  head  should 
be  taken  over  the  scalp  from  the  glabella  to  the  occipital  protuberance.  In 
ordinary  adult  heads  this  will  vary  from  11  to  13  inches;  measured  along 
this  line  from  before  backward,  the  distance  from  the  glabella  to  the  top  of 
the  fissure  will  be  55.7  per  cent,  of  the  total  distance  from  the  glabella  to  the 
occipital  protuberance.  The  following  scale  shows  the  distance  from  the 
glabella  to  the  top  of  the  fissure  in  all  ordinary  heads: — 

When  the  distance  from  the  glabella  to  the  The  distance  from  the  glabella  to  the  upi»er 
occipital  protuberance  is  end  of  the  fissure  of  Rolando  is 

11       inches.  6  Vio  inches. 

11  Va      "  6V5 

12  ••  6V5 

12  Va       ••  7 

13  "  7V. 

"To  find  the  top  of  the  Eolandic  fissure.  Thane  halves  the  distance  from 
the  glabella  to  the  occipital  protuberance,  and,  having  thus  defined  the  mid- 
dle point  of  the  vertex,  takes  a  point  half  an  inch  behind  it  as  the  location 
of  the  upper  end  of  the  fissure.  Having  thus  ascertained  the  upper  end  of 
the  fissure,  it  is  desirable  to  determine  its  length  and  direction.  The  scalp 
measurement  corresponding  to  its  length  is  3  ^f^  inches.  It  runs  from  above 
downward  and  forward,  its  axis  making  an  angle  of  67  degrees  with  the 
middle  line. 

^* Wilson's  cyrtometer  is  an  exceedingly  useful  aid  in  locating  the  flt?sure 
of  Rolando.  It  consists  of  three  strips  of  flexible  metal  and  a  tape  for  secur- 
ing it  in  situ.    The  method  of  its  application  is  illustrated  by  Fig.  128. 

"The  broadest,  transverse  strip  passes  coronally  around  the  forehead, 
corresponding  with  the  glabella  and  external  angular  process;  the  narrower, 
longitudinal  strip  passes  backward  from  the  glal)ella  in  the  middle  line  to 
the  occiput.  This  strip  is  marked  with  two  scales  of  letters:  capitals  in  its 
posterior  fourth,  and  small  letters  about  the  middle  of  the  strip.  These  two 
scales  bear  a  relation  to  one  another  calculated  to  aid  in  the  application 
of  the  instrument  to  an  ortlinary  head.  Measured  from  the  glabella  hack- 
ward,  the  distance  to  any  given  small  letter  is  55.7  per  cent,  of  the  distance 
from  the  glabella  to  the  corresponding  capital  letter;  thus,  when  any  capital 
letter  will  coincide  with  the  top  of  the  fissure,  a  third  narrow,  reversible  strip 
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strikes  on  the  longitudinal  strip  of  metal,  marking  an  angle  of  67  degrees, 
opening  forward  and  marked  at  3  V*  inches  from  its  attached  end,  thus  giv- 
ing the  length  and  direction  of  the  fissure  on  the  surface  of  the  head.  To 
determine  the  exact  location  and  direction  of  the  fissure,  a  line  is  drawn  from 
the  external  angular  process  of  the  frontal  bone  backward  to  the  occipital 
protuberance,  taking  the  shortest  route  between  these  points.  Such  a  line 
drops  a  little  toward  the  external  auditory  meatus,  avoiding  the  greater  con- 
vexity of  the  skull,  which  lies  in  the  course  of  a  horizontal  line  between  the 
bony  prominences.    It  usually  passes  about  Vs  inch  above  the  meatus,  and 
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FIr.  128.— WIlson'H  Cyrtomrt<T  Applied,    (i.  jrlalxHa:  /;  .1  /*,  <'xttrnal  angular  process;  li, 

flsBurc  of  Rolando,  its  posjtlou  and  direction  marked  by  the  lateral  strip  of  metal. 


thus  closely  corresponds  to  the  floor  of  the  middle  fos.-n.  and  behind  runs 
jMinillcl  to  and  nearly  in  the  same  course  with  the  attachment  of  the  ten- 
torium and  the  posterior  half  of  the  lateral  sinus.  A  measurement  of  1  ^  „ 
inches  alon^^  this  line,  backward  from  the  external  an;rular  process,  marks 
the  lower  end  of  the  fissure  of  Sylvius.  From  this  point  a  strai<:ht  lino  drawn 
to  the  centre  of  the  parietal  eminence  accurately  marks  the  course  of  the 
posterior  limb  of  the  fissure.  I'he  main  line  of  the  fissure  follows  the  line 
of  the  p<juamo-])arietal  suture  to  its  hiiihest  point,  whence  it  continues  its 
cour-e  to  the  parietal  eminence.  1'he  middle  meuinireal  artery,  after  <rroov- 
ini:  tlic  inner  surface  (^f  the  ;:reat  win^^  of  the  sphenoid,  passes  on  to  the  ante- 
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rior  angle  of  the  parietal  bone,  and  is  distributed  to  the  dura  mater  lining 
the  anterior  and  superior  half  of  the  bone.  If  the  surgeon  desire  to  expose 
the  tip  of  the  temporo-sphenoidal  lobe,  he  should  open  the  skull  behind  the 
upper  extremity  of  the  great  wing  of  the  sphenoid;  if  to  expose  Broca's  eon- 
volution,  immediately  in  front  of  the  same  bony  peninsula.  The  sites  of  the 
two  operations  are  shown  in  Fig.  129.^^ 

Opening  of  the  Skull. — The  first  attempt  to  treat  a  brain-abscess  by 
direct  surgical  intervention  was  made  by  Morand  in  1751.  The  case  was  one 
in  which  the  abscess  communicated  with  the  surface  of  the  skin  by  a  fistulous 
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Fig.  129.— Head,  Skuil,  and  Cerebral  Fissures.  O.  P.,  occipital  protuberance; 
f;  .1  /',  external  angular  process;  8  F,  Sylvian  fissure;  A.  Its  ascending  limb;  E.  R., 
fissure  of  Rolando;  P  K,  parietal  eminence;  M  M  A,  middle  meningeal  artery:  T  8, 
tip  of  temporo-sphenoidal  lobe;    B,  Broca's  convolution.     (Adapted  from  Marshall.) 

opening,  which  served  as  a  guide  in  applying  the  trephine,  and  the  fistulous 
tract  was  followed  in  approaching  the  abscess.  Le  Bond  reported  a  similar 
case  in  1844.  Schede,  however,  was  the  first  to  propose  and  practice  trephin- 
ing of  the  intact  skull  in  the  treatment  of  brain-abscess  (1886).  The  opera- 
tive treatment  of  abscess  of  the  brain  presupposes  an  accurate  diagnosis  by 
means  of  cerebral  localization  and  a  careful  study  of  the  clinical  and  etio- 
logical aspects  of  the  case.  If  symptoms  of  abscess  of  the  brain  arise,  after 
a  compound  fracture  of  the  skull,  before  the  continuity  of  the  skull  has  been 
restored,  exploration  can  be  done  with  a  fine  needle  through  a  fissure,  or  at 
some  point  where  fragments  have  boon  romovod;    and,  if  pus  is  found,  a 
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closed  hffimosifltic  forceps  can  be  pushed  along  the  dde  of  the  neetll^  tnt 
theabsceBS,  and  the  track  eDlarged  by  eeparating  the  blades  before  wit  lid  raw- 
ing  the  instruments.  Into  this  track  a  drainage*tube  is  introduced,  the 
abgcesB-ravity  gently  irrigQted^  and  the  woimd  disiinfected  and  dre^ed  tnti* 
fieptically;  or,  a  small  quantity  uf  peroxide  of  hydrogen  can  be  injected  into 
the  ahaeesa-cavity  through  the  drainage-tube,  which  will  not  only  force  out 
the  contents,  but  will  also  sterilize  the  walls  of  the  abscess  more  thoroughly 
than  any  other  antiseptic.  If  an  abgcess  develop  in  the  brain  in  an  intact 
skull,  or  after  the  fracture  has  healed,  the  skull  must  be  opened  at  a  point 
immediately  over  the  abscess.  By  means  of  the  measurements  given,  or  by 
the  use  of  Wilson's  cyrtometerj  the  motor  centre  or  centres  affected  by  the 
abscess  are  marked  upon  the  shaved  and  disinfected  H^alp  before  the  eknll  h 
exposed;  and  the  exact  location  of  the  abscess  is  also  marked  on  the  akuU 
by  making  a  puncture  through  the  scalp  with  a  small  perforator^  so  that  the 
location  can  be  recognized  after  the  soft  parts  have  been  reflected.  The  horn 
is  laid  bare  at  thi^  point  by  Uorsley*s  tlap,  which  is  made  by  a  boTsesboe^ 
shaped  incision,  the  convexity  of  which  is  directed  upward.  The  flftp^  with 
the  periosteum  attached,  is  turned  downward.  After  all  hfemorrhage  hai 
been  arrested  the  skull  is  opened,  either  by  using  a  large  trephine  or,  what 
is  better^  with  a  chisel;  the  button  of  bone  or  bone-chips  are  transferred  into 
a  warm,  antiseptic  aolutiorij  where  they  are  kept  until  needed  for  reimplanta- 
tion, should  this  be  deemed  necessary  or  advisable.  If  the  dura  mater  is 
tense  and  bulge  into  the  opening,  and  eerebral  pulsations  are  feeble  or  en- 
tirely wanting,  the  indications  are  that  the  skull  has  been  opened  near  or 
directly  over  the  abscesa.  The  opening  need  not  be  larger  than  an  inch  in 
diameter. 

Methodical  Exploration  of  the  Brain<  —  Experiments  and  clinical  ex- 
perience have  shown  that  the  brain  can  be  explored  in  different  directions 
with  a  fine,  hollow,  aseptic  needle  without  any  immediate  or  remote  bad 
effects  (Spita!ka)>  The  brain  should  never  Ije  incised  for  abscess  until  the 
abseesi  has  been  located  by  methodical  exploration.  An  ordinary  exploring- 
syringe  with  a  delicate  needle  about  4  inches  in  length  should  be  used  for 
this  purpose.  The  needle  is  pushed  into  the  brain  in  the  direction  in  which 
the  fthsceas  is  suapected,  and  to  the  necessary  depth,  when  aspiration  ia  made 
and  the  result  carefully  noted.  If  no  pus  is  found  the  needle  is  withdrawn  or 
pushtMJ  fonianl  in  the  same  direction,  and  aspiration  made  at  different 
points  in  its  track;  and,  if  no  pus  la  found  in  that  direction,  it  is  withdrawn 
and  pnahed  in  another  direction,  and  the  same  manceuvres  rcjK*ated.  In 
tliis  nuinner  a  large  territory  can  be  explored  and  even  very  small  abscessei 
located.  When  the  abscess  has  been  located  by  this  method  of  explomlion, 
the  needle  ii  used  as  a  guide  for  a  small  pair  of  haamostatic  forceps,  which  if 
pUihed  forward  alung  its  side  until  the  abscess  has  been  reached,  when  it  is 
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unlocked,  the  blades  slightly  separated,  and  as  the  instrument  is  withdrawn 
the  track  is  sufficiently  enlarged  to  permit  the  insertion  of  a  rubber  drain 
the  size  of  an  ordinary  lead-pencil.  The  needle  is  only  removed  after  the 
drain  is  in  situ,  Fenger,  of  Chicago,  has  written  an  exceedingly  valuable 
paper  on  exploration  of  the  brain,  in  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  abscess 
of  the  brain,  in  which  he  has  furnished  abundant  proof  both  of  the  harmless- 
ness  and  utility  of  this  procedure. 

After  the  abscess  has  been  opened  and  drained,  it  is  advisable  to  wash 
it  out  gently  with  some  non-irritating  and  yet  eflfective  antiseptic  solution, 
either  with  half  of  a  1-per-cent.  solution  of  acetate  of  aluminum  or  a  2-per- 
cent, solution  of  boric  acid. 

As  the  abscess-walls  are  never  firm,  every  precaution  must  be  taken  to 
prevent  overdistension,  but  gentle  irrigation  is  continued  until  the  fluid  re- 
turns clear.  If  the  skull  has  been  opened  by  removing  a  disk  of  bone  by 
trephining,  an  opening  in  this  must  be  made  at  its  lower  margin,  which  will 
permit  bringing  the  drainage-tube  out  to  the  external  surface  after  implanta- 
tion. If  bone-chips  are  reimplantcd,  a  s])ace  for  the  drain  must  be  left  in  the 
most  dependent  portion  of  the  opening.  The  drainage-tube  is  brought  out 
at  one  of  the  lower  angles  of  the  wound  or  through  a  button-hole  in  the  flap. 
The  flap  is  secured  in  its  position  by  a  requisite  number  of  sutures.  Daily 
changes  of  dressing  is  required  until  suppuration  diminishes,  when  the  drain 
is  shortened  from  time  to  time  and  the  dressing  changed  less  frequently. 
The  drainage-tube  is  not  to  be  romoved  until  the  abscess-cavity  is  closed,  as 
otherwise  a  relapse  would  be  liable  to  occur  which  would  require  a  repetition 
of  the  first  operation.  The  most  unsatisfactory  aspect  of  the  surgical  treat- 
ment of  abscess  of  the  brain  is  the  fact  that  in  some  instances  multiple  ab- 
scesses are  present:  an  occurrence  which  is  beyond  the  limits  of  the  present 
means  of  diagnosis.  In  such  cases  the  surgeon  may  cure  one  abscess,  but  the 
patient  succumbs  from  the  effect  of  those  that  have  not  been  discovered. 
The  appearance  of  a  hernia  rerehri^  after  the  evacuation  and  drainage  of  an 
abscess  of  the  brain,  is  a  condition  which  points  to  the  existence  of  an  addi- 
tional abscess  or  abscesses.  Should  such  a  condition  appear  during  the  after- 
treatment  of  an  abscess  of  the  l)rain,  treated  by  evacuation  and  drainage,  it 
would  furnish  a  strong  temptation  to  resort  to  another  methodical  explora- 
tion with  a  view  of  subjecting  additional  abscesses  to  the  same  radical  treat- 
ment. Should  the  first  opening  into  an  abscess  of  the  brain  not  be  suitable 
for  effective  drainage,  it  would  l)e  well  to  follow  the  example  of  Macewen  and 
open  the  skull  at  a  lower  point,  tunnel  the  intervening  ])()rtion  of  the  brain, 
between  this  opening  and  the  abscess-cavity,  with  luvmostatic  forceps,  and 
thus  establish  an  additional  and  more  cITicient  route  for  drainage.  In  the 
surgical  treatment  of  al)sccss  following  sn])])urative  inflammation  of  the  mid- 
dle ear,  it  is  well  to  remember  that  in  these  cases  the  al)scess  is  usually  located 
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in  the  Yicinity  of  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone^  and  ttiat  In 
exploring  the  brain  the  needle  should  be  iDserted  in  this  direction. 


EMPYEMA. 

Empyema  k  a  collection  of  pus  in  the  pleural  cavity.  It  is  always  the 
reanlt  of  a  suppurative  pleuritis. 

Bacteriological  Stiidie8.^A  penelratmg  wound  of  the  pleural  cavity  is 
more  frequently  followed  by  infection  with  pus-microbes  and  suppurative 
pleuritis  than  perforation  of  one  of  the  broneliia!  tubes,  as  iu  the  latter  acci- 
dent the  atmospheric  air  entering  the  pleural  cavity  has  undergone  a  process 
of  filtration  during  its  passage  through  the  respiratory  tract.  SuppurfltiTe 
pteiiritig,  occurring  without  direct  infection  through  a  perforation  in  the 
thoracic  wall  or  one  of  the  bronchial  tubes,  is  always  caused  by  localization 
of  pus- microbes  within  or  upon  the  serous  membrane  lining  the  pleural  cav- 
ity. Localization  of  pus-microbes  occurs  in  the  pleura  or  pleural  cavity 
either  as  a  primory  or  secondary  infection,  Frtinkel  made  a  bacteriologietl 
study  of  1S3  cases  of  empyema.  In  3  cases,  in  which  no  special  cause  could 
be  traced,  the  pus  contained  exclusively  the  streptococcus  pyogenes.  In  S 
cases  the  pus  contained  only  pneumococci.  Other  authors  have  found  in 
inch  cases  also  other  pus-microbes.  Friinkel  believes  that  when  this  is  the 
case  they  have  localized  in  consequence  of  a  secondary  invasion.  Charrin 
found,  in  the  pus  of  an  empyema  occurring  in  a  puerperal  woman,  pure  cult- 
urea  of  the  p  rote  us  vulgaris.  The  presence  of  streptococci  in  the  pus  froia 
a  suppurating  pleural  cavity  presents  nothing  characteristic,  as  the  microbe 
IB  also  found  in  cases  in  which  the  empyema  is  secondary  to  pneumonia  and 
Inberculosis,  On  the  other  handj  he  assigns  to  the  pncumococcus,  in  put 
taken  from  a  pleural  cavity,  a  diagnostic  significance,  as  it  proves,  beyond  all 
doubt  J  that  the  suppurative  pleuritis  occurred  in  the  course  of  a  pneumonii 
as  a  secondary  affection;  consequently,  its  presence  in  the  pus  is  positive 
proof  that  a  pneumonia  exists  or  has  existed,  even  if  the  clinical  and  physical 
symptoms  were  not  sufficiently  clear  to  indicate  its  existence.  In  4  coses  the 
empyema  had  a  tubercular  origin^  in  2  uf  which  puonmothorajt  wsj*  prcB^ut 
at  the  some  time.  The  presence  of  tlie  haciUus  of  iubt?iculofiis  in  the  pus  u 
not  easily  demonstrated,  but  the  absence  of  this  microbe  ts  no  sign  that  the 
disease  is  not  tubercular^  as  inoculations  with  pus  in  animals  almost  eoB- 
stantly  produce  typical  tulierculosis.  In  the  pus  of  tubercular  pyopnenmo- 
thorax,  if  microorganisms  are  present,  the  bacillus  of  tuberculosis  can  lie 
found,  and  the  pu.^  shows  no  tendency  to  undergo  putrefactive  changes,  in 
cunf  rudistinction  to  empyema  occurring  in  non-tubercular  subjects,  in  whora 
spontaneous  discharge  through  the  bronchial  tubes  takes  place.  Senator 
maintains  that  putrefaction  h  prevented  by  the  parench)nna  of  the  lung^ 
acting  fte  a  filter,  preventing  ingrces  of  bacteria  with  the  inspired  air,  and 
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by  the  presence  of  a  large  amount  of  carbonic-acid  gas  in  the  air  of  the 
cavity,  as  it  is  well  known  that  microbes  do  not  thrive  so  well  in  such  an 
atmosphere  as  in  ordinary  air.  Ehrlich  has  made  an  interesting  bacterio- 
logical examination  of  the  pus  in  19  cases  of  empyema;  in  only  7  of  these 
could  the  bacillus  of  tuberculosis  be  found;  in  the  remaining  12  this  microbe 
could  not  be  detected,  and  upon  this  negative  ground  the  existence  of  tuber- 
culosis was  excluded.  Further  observation  in  these  cases  after  operation  cor- 
roborated the  diagnosis.  He  asserts,  therefore,  that,  in  the  purulent  pleu- 
ritic exudation  in  tubercular  patients  in  empyema  and  pyopneumothorax, 
the  presence  of  the  specific  microbic  cause  can  always  be  demonstrated.  This 
author  places  the  greatest  importance  on  a  bacteriological  examination  of 
the  pus  as  a  means  of  differential  diagnosis  between  suppurative  and  tuber- 
cular empyema.  A  serous  effusion  is  not  infrequently  transformed  into  an 
empyema  by  a  change  of  the  predominant  bacteriological  cause.  In  a  num- 
ber of  cases  I  found  it  necessary  to  aspirate  the  chest  for  the  removal  of  a 
copious  effusion.  The  fluid  removed  at  the  first  aspiration  was  clear  serum; 
the  second  aspiration  removed  a  slightly  turbid  fluid,  and  the  third  aspira- 
tion yielded  a  distinctly  sero-purulent  fluid;  while  the  fourth  aspiration  re- 
vealed a  well-marked  empyema.  In  all  of  these  cases  the  subsequent  history 
and  termination  showed  that  tuberculosis  was  the  primary  cause  of  the  ef- 
fusion. Infection  of  the  tubercular  foci  with  pus-microbes,  and  the  entrance 
of  these  into  a  cavity  already  chan;]:ed  by  disease,  altered  the  type  of  the  in- 
flammation and  the  character  of  the  eiTusion.  Putrefaction  of  the  products 
of  suppurative  pleuritic  occurs  occasionally  without  the  presence  of  a  direct 
communication  of  the  pleural  cavity  with  the  atmospheric  air.  I  have  seen 
2  cases  of  this  kind,  and  both  recovered  after  radical  operation.  In  such 
instances  we  must  take  it  for  granted  that  saprophytic  bacilli  find  their  way 
into  the  pleural  cavity  through  the  respiratory  passages  and  the  parenchyma 
of  the  lungs,  and  select  the  products  of  coagulation-necrosis  for  their  nu- 
trient medium.  The  i)us  in  ^uch  cases  is  exceedingly  fetid,  thin,  and  usually 
contains  large  shreds  of  fibrin.  The  ptomaines  of  the  putrefactive  bacteria 
increase  the  fever  and  other  symptoms  of  septic  intoxication. 

Diagnosis. — The  presence  of  a  considerable  quantity  of  fluid  gives  rise 
to  well-marked  clinical  and  physical  symptoms.  Aside  from  the  ordinary 
symptoms  which  point  to  a  su])[)urative  inflammation  in  other  localities,  such 
as  chill,  fever,  pain,  loss  of  ai)petite,  the  patient  complains  of  dithculty  of 
breathing,  especially  on  lying  down,  and  sometimes,  but  not  always,  of  a 
short,  hacking  cough.  On  ))hysical  examination  it  l)ec(nnes  apparent  that  a 
part  or  nearly  the  entire  pleural  cavity  is  occupied  by  a  fluid.  Dullness  on 
percussion  and  absence  of  respiratory  and  voice  sounds  over  the  an^a  occu- 
pied by  the  fluid,  and  displacement  of  adjacent  organs  l)y  the  intrathoracic 
pressure  are  signs  which  cannot  he  well  simulated  bv  anvthing  else  than 
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aceuiiuiJalioii  at  fluid  in  the  pleural  cavity.  Bulging  of  intercostal  spacer,  at> 
a  nik,  ifi  more  marked  in  empycms  than  hvdrothorax.  In  empyema  the  snh- 
cutaneous  tjssuf§  on  the  atlected  siJu  are  often  slightly  tedematous  and  the 
guperficial  veine  are  Hiually  enlarged.  In  empyema  of  the  right  pkufal  cav- 
ity the  liver  is  pushed  in  a  downward  direction,  while  the  heiirt  is  displacH^d 
toward  the  left  side.  In  empyema  of  the  left  side  the  apex -heat  of  the  heart 
can  quite  frequently  be  felt  on  the  right  side  of  the  sternum.  A  tempcratur*? 
of  100^  to  101^  F.  in  the  morning  and  101^  to  lOS''  F.  in  the  evening,  con* 
tiDued  for  several  weeks,  speaks  strongly  in  favor  of  empyema,  A  positive 
diagnosb  always  reels  on  demonit rating  the  presence  of  pus  in  the  pleural 
cavity,  which  can  he  done,  without  danger  and  without  pain  worth  mention-, 
ing,  by  an  exploratory  pnncturc  with  an  ordinary  hypodermic  needh.\  In 
puncturing  the  chest  for  exploratory  or  therapeutic  purposes,  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  needle  should  be  inserted  in  a  direction  which  corre- 
sponds to  the  centre  of  the  intercostal  space;  consequently  in  an  oblique 
direction  from  below  upward,  if  no  contraindications  present  themselT«6^ 
the  exploratory'  puncture  should  he  made  at  the  place  where,  later,  the  radicil 
operation  will  be  performed;  that  is,  in  the  axillary  line,  between  thi-  i&ixth 
and  seventh  or  ieventh  and  eighth  ribs.  If  the  needle  is  perfectly  aseptic 
nil  hnrm  will  result,  even  should  the  lung  or  liver  he  punctured. 

Prognosis*— Simple,  nncomplicated  suppurative  pleuritis  offers  a  favor- 
able prognosis  if  isulgected  to  early  radical  treatment.  The  prognosis  is  more 
favorable  in  ehildren  than  in  adults,  iind  in  recent  than  in  old  cases.  In  long* 
standing  empyema  the  lung  liecomes  atelectatic  from  compression,  and  its 
full  t^xpansion  is  also  prohibited  by  nnmeron^  firm  adhesions.  In  children 
|*artial  exjmnsion  of  the  lung  is  compensated  for  by  retraction  of  the  yielding? 
chest^wall,  enabling  the  plenral  cavity  to  cloee;  while,  in  the  adult,  inconi- 
plete  expansion  of  the  lung  results  in  a  physical  condition  whicli  render* 
dcflnitivc  healing  a  difficult  if  not  even  an  impossible,  occurrence.  Ad- 
vanced pulmonary  tubcrculosifi  complicated  by  empyema  constitutes  a  con- 
tra]fndic4ttion  to  radical  opera  Hon,  as  the  patient  is  already  alTected  by  a  dit- 
ease  which  almost  necessarily  lead*  to  a  fatal  issue,  and  a  radical  operaUoil 
would  only  hai^ten  this  terminal  ion. 

A  fistulous  conimunjdition  between  a  bronchial  tube  and  the  pleural 
cavity,  resulting  from  a  rupture  of  an  empyema  in  this  direction,  in  excfp- 
tional  causes,  leads  to  a  spontaneous  cure,  but  more  frequently  liecfjmes  a  canfe 
of  retardation  fjf  recovery  after  an  operation. 

Treatment — An  empyema  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  an  absci*^s  in 
the  pleural  ein  ity,  and  should  he  ( rested  ns  such.  There  can  he  no  doubt  that 
in  exceptional  instancee  a  cure  has  been  etfected  by  aspiration.  Thii  method 
of  treatment  promises  more  in  children  than  in  ndulti=,  and  it  is  also  in  die 
lonner  that  Ihr  nidieal  opernitrin  ha^  yielded  the  b»st  results;  hence  it  is  not 
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advisable  to  have  recourse  to  an  uncertain  procedure  if  a  radical  operation 
accomplish  the  same  result  with  greater  certainty,  more  speedily,  and  with 
no  greater  immediate  and  remote  risks  to  life.  It  is  a  good  plan  in  every 
case  to  combine  aspiration  with  exploration,  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the 
conditions  for  a  radical  operation.  By  aspiration  we  demonstrate  the  pres- 
ence of  pus  in  the  pleural  cavity,  and,  by  removing  the  fluid  completely  or 
in  part,  we  aid  the  expansion  of  the  lung,  which,  by  the  time  the  radical  op- 
eration is  performed,  has  become  adherent  lower  down.  Aspiration  is  to  be 
followed,  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  days,  by  a  radical  operation.  By  a 
radical  operation  we  understand  incision  of  the  pleural  cavity  and  draining 
the  same.  The  operation  for  empyema  by  incision  and  drainage  must  always 
be  done  under  the  strictest  aseptic  precautions,  as  any  mistake  or  negligence 
in  this  regard  is  exceedingly  liable  to  be  followed  by  infection  with  putre- 
factive bacteria:  an  occurrence  which  would  greatly  increase  the  danger  from 
sepsis.  Nothing  but  perfectly  aseptic  material  must  be  used,  and  the  whole 
chest  of  the  patient  and  the  hands  of  the  operator  must  be  thoroughly  dis- 
infected by  washing  with  hot  water  and  potash-soap,  and  disinfecting  with 
a  1-to-lOOO  solution  of  sublimate,  and  finally  with  alcohol.  The  instruments 
must  be  boiled  for  at  least  ten  minutes  in  a  1-per-cent.  soda  solution. 

(a)  Incision. — If  an  empyema  is  perforating  the  chest-wall  and  appears 
as  a  subcutaneous  abscess,  the  incision  is  made  through  the  centre  of  the 
abscess  and  parallel  to  the  ribs.  If  no  such  indication  is  present,  the  incision 
should  be  made  over  the  centre  of  the  sixth  rib  and  parallel  to  it  on  the  right 
side,  and  over  the  seventh  on  the  left,  at  a  point  corresponding  with  the 
axillary  line.  It  must  be  about  4  inches  in  length  and  extend  down  to  the 
bone. 

(b)  Besection  of  Rib.  —  The  soft  parts,  with  the  periosteum,  are  re- 
flected Avith  an  elevator,  which  is  then  passed  between  the  periosteum  and 
rib,  posteriorly,  from  below  upward,  and  the  periosteum  separated  to  the  ex- 
tent of  1  V'l'  inclies.  If  the  elevator  is  kept  in  close  contact  with  the  l)one, 
there  is  no  danger  of  injuring  the  intercostal  vessels  or  nerves,  nor  of  open- 
ing the  pleural  cavity  prematurely.  With  the  elevator  the  rib  is  raised,  and 
a  section  1  V2  inches  in  length  is  removed  with  a  pair  of  heavy  bone-forceps. 
After  the  removal  of  the  bone  all  ha}raorrhagc  is  carefully  checked.  If  the 
pleura  feci  tense  and  bulge  into  the  wound,  there  is  no  necessity  of  making 
another  exploratory  puncture.  If  this  is  not  the  case,  as  a  matter  of  precau- 
tion, another  puncture  can  be  made,  at  this  stage  of  the  operation,  to  satisfy 
the  surgeon  of  the  presence  of  pus  underneath.  The  incision  into  the  pleura 
is  then  made  with  a  bistoury,  in  the  centre  of  the  periosteal  gutter,  through 
this  membrane  and  the  phnira.  into  the  cavity  of  the  chest.  This  incision 
must  be  large  enoufrh  to  allow  the  insertion  of  two  drainage-tubes  the  size  of 
the  little  finger.    The  deep  incision  in  the  soft  parts  can  be  readily  dilated 
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to  the  Tequisite  extent  by  the  insertion  of  the  index  finger,  which  may  also 
be  used  in  interrupting  the  flow. 

(c)  ETECuation  of  Pus  and  Eemoval  of  Memhramet* — A  great  deal  of 
information  is  gained,  as  soon  as  the  incidon  into  the  chest  has  been  made^ 
in  reference  to  the  expansibility  of  the  lung.  If  this  has  not  been  much  im- 
paired, the  pus  will  continue  to  escape  with  much  force,  especially  during 
ioBpiration.  Bapid  evacuation  is  attended  by  some  danger^  from  OTcrdis- 
tension  of  the  heart  and  Tessek  in  the  lung,  and  must  be  guarded  against  by 
interrupting  the  flow,  from  time  to  time,  by  inserting  the  index  finger  into 
the  opening.  If  the  lung  expand  promptly,  its  lower  margin  can  often  be 
seen  through  the  opening  toward  the  end  of  eTacuation.  The  more  the  lung 
expandSj  the  less  the  amount  of  air  rushing  through  the  opening  into  the 
chcEt.  In  order  to  prevent  syncope  upon  the  sudden  diminution  of  intra- 
thoracic pressure,  during  evacuation  of  the  pue,  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
ai! ministering,  before  the  aniesthetic  is  given,  ^/j^^  grain  of  atropia  with  */i 
grain  of  morphia,  hypodermically^  vrith  an  alcoholic  stimulant,  by  the  stom- 
ach or  rectum.  In  cases  of  empyema  with  a  bronchial  fistula,  and  in  cases 
where  respiration  was  so  much  embarrassed  that  I  deemed  the  administration 
of  an  aniesthetic  hazardous,  I  have  repeatedly  made  the  radical  operation 
without  narcosis,  and  the  remedies  which  have  just  been  mentioned  answered 
an  excellent  purpose  in  diminishing  tlie  pain.  If,  as  is  so  often  the  c&se^  the 
pleura  is  lined  with  thick,  partiallv-detaehed  membranes,  these  should  he 
removed  with  a  dull  curette,  as  they  are  invariably  infected  with  pus-mi- 
crobes^ and  their  presence  in  the  pleural  cavity  would  prolong  the  infection 
and  retard  recovery. 

(d)  Irrigation, — Irrigation  of  the  pleural  cavity  immediately  after  th» 
operation  is  positively  contraindieated  if  a  bronchial  fistula  is  present,  and  il 
is  superfluous  if  no  putrefaction  is  present.  In  fetid  empyema  the  cavitj'  i^ 
washed  out  with  warm,  salieylated  water  until  the  fluid  returns  clean  Nouu 
of  this  solution  should  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  pleural  cavity, 

(e)  Drainage.— Rib  resection  should  always  be  done  in  operations  tor 
empyema,  as  the  space  thus  created  offers  ample  room  for  the  insertion  of  a 
large  drain,  I  have  frequently  seen,  after  incision  and  dminage  through  an 
intercostal  spacCp  circumscribed  destructive  procesi^es  of  the  margins  of  both 
ribs  from  pressure  caused  by  the  drainage-tube.  Such  pressure  is  not  only 
a  i*ourre  of  pain,  but  interferes  also  with  free  drainage.  Resection  of  snch  a 
small  portion  of  a  rib  does  not  add  to  the  gravity  of  llic  operation,  and  is  of 
the  greatest  utility  in  the  subsequent  management  of  the  ease.  The  best 
drain  is  a  fenestrated  rubber  tube  the  size  of  the  little  finger,  or  tw^o  rubber 
tubes,  somewhat  smaller,  stitched  together.  The  tul>e  should  be  from  4  te 
6  inches  in  length,  and  always  secured  externally  with  a  large  safety-pin,  to 
prevent  its  slipping  into  the  pleural  cavity*    Jfon-ohservanc©  of  thia  little 
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precaution  has  resulted  in  a  great  deal  of  trouble  from  drains  becoming  lost 
in  the  pleural  cavity.  The  necessity  of  making  a  counter-opening  and  of 
establishing  through  drainage  does  not  arise  often,  but,  when  such  a  pro- 
cedure becomes  necessary,  it  can  readily  be  done  with  a  large  P6an  forceps, 
which  can  be  introduced  into  the  anterior  opening,  and,  by  pushing  it 
through  the  intercostal  space  behind,  which  has  been  selected  for  the  coun- 
ter-opening, an  incision  is  made  down  upon  its  point,  after  which  the 
opening  is  dilated  and  a  long  drain  drawn  through  both  openings.  After 
completion  of  the  operation  a  large  antiseptic  dressing  is  applied. 

After-treatment. — ^Daily  change  of  the  dressing  and  antiseptic  irriga- 
tion will  be  necessary  in  fetid  empyema,  if  the  primary  disinfection  has  not 
proved  successful,  in  rendering  the  cavity  free  from  putrefactive  bacteria  and 
necrosed  material.  In  ordinary  cases  the  dressing  is  not  removed  imtil  it 
becomes  saturated  with  the  discharges,  or  if  the  temperature  indicate  the 
retention  of  septic  material.  Should,  at  any  time,  evidences  of  putrefaction 
or  sepsis  develop,  antiseptic  irrigations  are  positively  indicated.  A  saturated 
solution  of  acetate  of  aluminum,  an  aqueous  solution  of  tincture  of  iodine, 
a  2-per-cent.  solution  of  boric  acid,  Thiersch's  solution,  or  salicylated  water 
can  be  used  for  this  purpose,  always  using  the  solutions  at  blood-heat,  as  the 
irrigation  of  the  pleural  cavity  with  a  cold  or  cool  solution  has,  in  a  number 
of  cases,  resulted  in  death  from  shock.  In  one  of  my  cases  the  wife  of  the 
patient  irrigated  the  pleural  cavity  with  what  she  afterward  called  a  cool 
solution,  and  the  patient  died  suddenly  with  symptoms  of  collapse.  In  an- 
other case,  a  patient  5  years  of  age,  I  made  the  irrigation  myself,  using  only 
water,  the  temperature,  as  I  afterward  ascertained,  being  below  blood-heat, 
when  the  patient  suddenly  became  pulseless  and  the  respiration  ceased. 
Artificial  respiration  had  to  be  continued  for  a  considerable  length  of  time, 
when,  to  my  great  relief,  the  child  commenced  to  breath  spontaneously  and 
the  pulse  and  color  of  the  face  returned.  This  experience  warned  me  to  ex- 
ercise care  in  using  solutions  of  a  proper  temperature  in  irrigations  of  the 
pleural  cavity.  The  final  expansion  of  the  lung  and  obliteration  of  the  pleu- 
ral cavity  are  accomplished  by  the  granulating  process.  The  drain  should  be 
disinfected  every  time,  and  before  it  is  reinserted  it  should  be  dusted  with 
iodoform. 

(a)  Multiple  Resection  of  Ribs. — In  cases  of  empyema  where,  after  a 
radical  operation,  only  partial  expansion  of  the  lung  takes  place,  and  the 
pleural  cavity  cannot  close  on  account  of  the  unyielding  nature  of  the  chest- 
wall,  Estlander's  operation  of  multiple  resection  of  ribs  is  indicated.  The 
operation  consists  in  removing  sections  of  3  to  6  centimetres  in  length  of  all 
the  ribs  over  the  absccps-cavity,  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  the  chest-wall  to 
sink  in,  and  thus  remove  the  mechanical  obstacle  to  closure  of  the  pleural 
cavity.    Through  one  incision  over  an  intercostal  space  2  adjacent  ribs  can 
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be  removed.    If  more  than  t  ribs  have  to  be  resected,  I  prefer  to  make  a 

single  incision  in  the  direction  of  the  axilliiry  line,  through  whiclj*  after  diV 
secting  back  the  superficial  soft  parts  for  1  or  2  inches  on  each  side  of  the 
mciaioo,  6  or  8  ribs  can  be  readily  re&ected.  Est  lander's  operation  U  ibeo- 
lutely  Yalueless  in  cases  where  the  lung  is  almost  conipleiely  coUapi^eci,  ^v^'  '- 
the  pleura  has  become  much  thickened  and  unyielding,  m  in  such  instui  -  - 
even  the  most  extensive  rejection  of  ribs  would  fail  in  correcting  the  me- 
chanical difficulfy  in  the  way  of  a  definite  healing  of  the  pleural  abscess. 
The  operation  m  also  font  raindioa  ted  where  farther  oxpansion  of  the  hi  tig 
depends  on  incurable  lesions  of  that  organ. 

(b)  Tboraooplastic  Operation. — In  obstinate  cases  of  empyema,  where 
even  Est  lander  8  operation  fails  in  effecting  a  cure,  and  where  the  difficultiei 
in  the  way  arc  of  a  purely  mechanical  nature,  Schede  has  described  a  pro- 
cedure which  J  in  reality,  is  a  plastic  operation.  He  not  only  makes  resection 
of  ieveral  ribs»  but  resects  the  entire  thoracic  wall  over  the  cavity,  with  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  skin.  He  makes  a  skin-flu p  with  its  base  directed  upward,  cor- 
reeponding  in  size  to  the  cavity  underneath,  amj  then  removes  all  of  the  riW 
in  the  region  to  the  same  extent,  and  finally  resects  the  remainiug  portion  of 
the  eheet-wall.  This  operation  exposes  one  sid^  of  the  cavity  completely, 
and  the  opposite  wall  is  then  covered  with  the  skin-fiap.  The  flap  is  not 
sutured,  but  kept  in  place  by  a  compress  of  loose  gauze  corresponding  in  SUMJ 
and  shape  to  the  abseess-cavity.  This  operation  deals  more  elfectually  with 
the  mechanical  ditFteulties  resulting  from  imperfect  expansion  of  the  lung 
than  Estliiuder^s  multiple  resection  of  ribs,  and  will  always  be  resorted  to  in 
proper  cases  where  less  heroic  measures  have  failed  in  accomplishing  the  ile^ 
sired  result, 

LUKC-ABBCEBS, 

The  successful  treatment  of  abscpss  of  the  hiiig  by  opera tive  proeednrt 
is  one  of  the  many  achievements  of  modern  Kurgery;  Bull,  of  Norway,  has 
collected  ^6  cases  of  abscess  of  the  lung  treated  by  incision  and  drainage^  of 
which  number  4  were  cured,  6  improved,  9  relieved,  and  7  were  not  benefited 
by  the  operation.  Abscess  of  the  lung  is  the  result  of  a  circumscribed  sup- 
purative inflammation  of  lung* tissue,  or  it  develops  after  an  attack  of  pneu- 
monia  or  gangrene  of  the  lung.  If  it  follow  pneumonia,  a  part  of  the  solid- 
ified organ  fails  to  undergo  resolution  and  becomes  the  seat  of  secontiary 
infection  witli  pus-microbes.  The  abs«i!ess  then  forms  by  liquefaction  of  the 
inflammatory  product,  the  same  as  in  other  tissues^  Gangrene  of  the  lung 
can  only  taki-  place  if  the  tissues  arc  destroyed  by  the  intensity  of  the  pri- 
mary infection  or  if  they  become  later  tlie  seat  of  secondary  infection  with 
putrefactive  bacteria  through  the  respiratory  passages.  If  the  gangrenoufi 
portion  is  limited  in  cirtcnt,  and  life  is  prolonged  for  a  sufficient  length  of 
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time,  the  dead  tissue  becomes  detached,  and  is  frequently  eliminated  in  frag- 
ments through  a  bronchial  fistula  by  coughing.  The  cavity  which  is  formed 
in  this  manner  suppurates,  and  is  etiologically  and  clinically  an  abscess.  A 
circumscribed  suppurative  pneumonia,  resulting  in  the  formation  of  an  ab- 
scess, may  occur  around  a  foreign  body  which  has  lodged  in  one  of  the  bron- 
chial tubes.  The  clinical  history  of  every  abscess  of  the  lung  points  to  an 
antecedent  suppurative  pulmonary  inflammation,  with  or  without  gangrene. 

Diagnosis. — The  surgeon  diagnosticates  the  existence  and  location  of 
an  abscess  in  the  lung  by  the  same  methods  and  means  as  when  it  is  located 
in  another  organ.  If,  from  the  clinical  history  and  physical  examination  of 
the  chest,  he  has  reason  to  suspect  that  the  cavity  is  of  a  non-tubercular 
nature,  he  locates  it  as  accurately  as  he  can  by  the  physical  signs  which  are 
presented,  and  then  demonstrates,  ad  oculum,  the  existence  of  a  pus-cavity 
by  exploring  the  lung  with  the  needle  of  an  exploring-syringe.  Fenger  was 
the  first  one  in  this  country  to  locate  an  abscess  of  the  lung  by  this  means 
of  examination,  and  to  adopt  treatment  upon  strict  aseptic  surgical  prin- 
ciples. Microscopical  examination  of  the  sputum  is  of  great  value  in  de- 
termining whether  an  abscess  is  tubercular  or  the  result  of  a  suppurative 
inflammation. 

Methodical  Exploration  of  Lung  for  Abscess. — If  the  physical  symptoms 
point  to  a  non-tubercular  abscess  in  the  lung,  with  or  without  a  bronchial 
fistula,  the  surgeon  will  be  al)le  to  determine  the  portion  of  lung  involved 
by  ascertaining  over  the  abscess  a  limited  area  of  dullness  caused  by  con- 
densation of  hing-tissnc  around  the  abscess,  and,  if  the  abscess-cavity  is  filled 
by  pus,  by  the  presence  of  this  fluid.  If  a  bronchial  fistula  exist,  ausculta- 
tion will  reveal  the  usual  symptoms,  caused  by  a  cavity  in  the  lung  partially 
filled  with  fluid.  By  means  of  percussion  and  auscultation  it  is  ascertained 
where  the  abscess  is  nearest  tlie  surface,  and  at  this  point  the  lung  is  explored 
with  a  hollow  needle,  not  exceedin^:  in  diameter  an  ordinary  knitting-needle, 
and  at  least  4  inches  in  length,  attached  to  a  hypodermic  or  exploring- 
syringe.  As  a  matter  of  course,  the  needle  and  surface  must  be  ren- 
dered perfectly  aseptic  before  the  puncttire  is  made.  The  needle  is  pushed 
through  an  intercostal  space,  corresponding  to  the  location  of  the  disease, 
in  the  direction  of  the  centre  of  the  inflammatory  focus;  its  entrance  into 
the  abscess-cavity  is  attended  by  a  sudden  loss  of  resistance.  Aspiration  is 
now  made,  and  if  pus  is  found  the  diagnosis  is  made.  If  no  pus  is  withdrawn 
the  needle  is  pushed  forward,  and  at  different  points  aspiration  is  made.  If 
pus  is  not  found  in  one  direction,  the  needle  is  partly  withdrawn  and  pushed 
in  another  direction,  and  this  and  additional  tracks  are  explored  in  the  same 
manner  until  the  cavity  is  located.  An  abscess-cavity  only  partially  filled 
with  pus  may  be  entered  at  several  points  without  finding  pus.  If  the  sur- 
geon feel  sure  that  the  needle  is  in  a  cavity,  it  might  be  well  to  make  aspira- 
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tion  with  the  patient  in  different  positions,  eo  as  to  bring  the  pus  in  con- 
tact with  the  neodle;  or,  if  this  fail,  to  inject  a  niilcl  nnliseptie  solution 
through  the  needle,  which  will  be  coughed  up  if  the  injection  reach  the  cav- 
it  J.  No  ifperaiion  on  the  lung  must  he  undttrtaketi  for  ah&ceifs  nnlil  ih^  exact 
local  km  of  the  absi^ess  has  heen  demonslrated  by  txplomionj  pmiclure. 

Operation*— The  first  steps  of  an  operation  for  abscess  of  the  lung  are 
the  same  as  in  radical  operations  for  empyema.  At  least  a  section  of  one  rib 
is  removed.  With  few^  exceptions^  the  lung  will  have  become  adherent  to  the 
parietal  pleura  at  the  time  the  operation  is  undertaken,  but  if  this  ib  not  the 
case  it  will  become  necessary  to  leave  the  operation  unfinished  rather  than 
to  risk  an  onset  of  suppurative  pleuritis  after  the  lung-ahsce^  has  hmn 
opened.  In  such  a  case,  after  the  parietal  pleura  has  been  incised,  the  wound 
ehouM  h^y  tamponed  with  iodoform  gauzcj  and  the  opening  of  the  abscess 
postponed  until  adhesions  have  formed.  If  adhesions  make  it  safe  to 
complete  the  operation,  the  abscess  is  again  accurately  located  by  exploring 
with  a  needle,  and,  while  the  needle  is  in  the  cavity,  the  lung  is  incised  with 
the  knife-point  of  Paquelin*s  cautery,  using  the  needle  for  a  guide.  By  mak- 
ing the  incision  with  the  actual  cautery  troublesome  parenchymatous  haemor- 
rhage is  avoided,  and  at  the  same  time  the  intervening  lung-tissue  is  pro- 
tected against  infection  by  a  tubular  eschar;  and  last,  but  not  least,  such  an 
opening  is  better  adapted  for  subsequent  free  and  effective  drainage.  A  nil>- 
her  drain,  as  large  as  the  track  made  by  the  cauterv',  is  inserted  into  the  cav- 
ity. If  the  abscess  communicate  with  the  bronchial  tubes  irrigation  cannot 
be  practiced;  if  this  is  not  the  case  the  abscess  is  disinfected  by  irrigation 
Willi  an  antiseptic  solution.  In  either  ease  iodoformization  of  the  abscess- 
cavity  by  dusting  the  drain  with  iodoforu)  should  always  be  done.  If  the  first 
i)pcning  fail  to  drain  the  abscess  satisfactorily,  it  may  become  necessary  to 
make  a  counter-opening  at  the  most  dependent  part  of  the  cavity  and  estab- 
lish another  and  more  efficient  point  for  drainage  (Vogt-Moaler). 

The  after-treatment  in  cases  of  lung-abscess  treated  by  incision  and 
drainage  is  the  same  as  after  radical  operations  for  empyema. 


SUPPURATIVE    PEEICARDtTIS, 

A  suppurative  inflammation  of  the  internal  surface  of  the  pericardium 
.^Hetilts  in  an  abscess  of  the  pericardium,  or  empyema  perieardiL    The  disease 

ii  cbaracleriz^^d  by  clinical  evidences  which  indicate  the  presence  of  a  fup- 
purative  intlaramation  and  by  physical  signs  which  point  to  the  presence  of 
fluid  in  the  pencanlial  sac.  In  some  of  the  eases  which  have  been  repoited 
it  was  aftfuded  by  little  general  disfturbance,  no  chill,  and  but  little  rise  of 
temperature.  If  it  occur  as  a  coniplication  of  some  other  affections,  ihe 
aymptoma  of  the  latter  often  obscnre  almost  completely  thoae  of  the  former. 
In  some  of  the  eaaes  the  prefience  of  pus  was  indicated  by  (edema  in  the  pnt* 
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cordial  region.  If  the  quantity  of  pus  is  large,  the  pericardium  is  distended 
and  the  intercostal  spaces  in  front  of  the  effusion  are  more  prominent  than 
on  the  opposite  side.  The  area  of  dullness,  which  can  be  mapped  out  accu- 
rately by  percussion,  corresponds  with  the  size  of  the  expanded  pericardium. 
The  impulse  of  the  heart  is  felt  less  distinctly  and  is  more  diffuse  than  in  a 
normal  condition.  A  copious  pericardial  effusion  always  gives  rise  to  orthop- 
noea.  Positive  proof  of  the  existence  of  a  collection  of  pus  in  the  peri- 
cardium can  only  be  obtained  by  an  exploratory  puncture. 

Functiire  and  Aspiration  of  Pericardium. — Puncture  and  aspiration  of 
fluid  from  the  pericardium  is  a  comparatively  harmless  procedure,  if  it  is 
practiced  with  ordinary  skill  and  care. 

West  reports  79  cases  of  paracentesis  pericardii.  Of  this  number,  the 
operation  was  the  cause  of  death  in  1  case  only,  and  in  this  instance  the  trocar 
which  was  used  perforated  the  right  ventricle.  Six  of  the  cases  died  during 
the  first  twenty-four  hours,  while  in  the  remaining  cases  the  immediate  effect 
of  the  operation  was  beneficial,  and  a  number  of  cases  recovered  permanently. 
In  puncture  of  the  pericardium  for  diagnostic  or  therapeutic  purposes,  the 
trocar  should  always  give  way  to  a  medium-sized  needle  of  an  exploring- 
syringe  or  aspirator.  The  puncture  is  made  under  strict  aseptic  precautions. 
The  structures  to  be  avoided  are  the  internal  mammary  artery,  the  pleural 
cavity,  and  the  heart.  The  safest  place  for  puncture  is,  in  ordinary  cases, 
the  fifth  left  intercostal  space,  about  half  an  inch  or  an  inch  from  the  margin 
of  the  sternum,  througli  which  the  needle  should  be  pushed  in  a  slightly 
upward  and  outward  direction,  so  as  to  avoid  wounding  the  heart.  It  has 
to  travel  1  ^/^  to  2  inches  before  it  enters  the  pericardial  cavity.  If  pus  is 
found  the  case  must  be  treated  by 

Incision  and  Drainage  of  the  Pericardium. — Instead  of  using  a  trocar, 
it  is  much  better  to  make  an  incision  in  the  fifth  intercostal  space,  using 
the  needle  with  which  the  exploratory  puncture  was  made  as  a  guide.  The 
same  precautions  to  prevent  syncope  as  were  recommended  in  the  radical 
operation  for  empyema  should  be  resorted  to  in  these  cases,  and  chloroform 
is  preferable  to  ether  as  an  anaesthetic.  The  intercostal  incision  need  not 
exceed  an  inch  in  length,  and,  as  soon  as  the  pericardium  has  been  opened 
sufficiently  to  allow  the  escape  of  pus,  a  dressing-forceps  may  be  inserted,  and 
the  opening  enlarged  suHlciently  to  enable  the  introduction  of  a  drainage- 
tube  the  size  of  an  ordinary  lead-pencil.  It  has  been  recently  recommended 
that  pericardial  incision  should  be  preceded  by  rib  resection,  and  some  have 
gone  so  far  as  to  propose  a  limited  temporary  resection  of  the  chest-wall  as 
a  preliminary  step  to  incision  and  drainage. 

Irrigation  of  the  pericardial  cavity  is  to  be  avoided  unless  suppuration 
is  complicated  by  putrefaction.  The  drainage-tube  should  not  project  suf- 
ficiently into  the  pericardial  sac  to  come  in  contact  with  the  heart,  and  should 


always  be  of  soft  material,  so  as  not  to  injure  the  h(?Jirt  shoiJd  it  be  too  long. 
TIi<?  antiseptic  dressing  can  be  retained  most  effect ually  with  several  strip* 
of  rubber  adhesive  plaster,  which  should  be  long  enough  to  encircle  the  whole 
chest.  Stoll,  of  Warsaw,  has  reported  a  snccessful  operation  for  suppunitire 
pericarditis.  The  patient  was  an  exhausted  and  emaciated  soldior,  21  Tears 
of  age.  After  the  stemmn  was  trephined  the  pericardium  was  freely  opened 
at  the  level  of  the  second  intercostal  space .  Two  months  after  the  operaiton 
examination  sliowcd  that  the  pericardial  sac  was  completely  obUterated. 
Guggenbauer,  in  a  patient  15  vears  of  age  sulTering  from  suppurative  pen* 
carditis  after  osteomyelitis,  resected  part  of  the  fifth  rib  near  Uie  sternum 
before  incitjing  the  pericardium,  and  the  patient  recovered.  This  modlficn* 
tion  of  the  ordinary  operation  by  incision  through  the  fifth  intercoslBl  space 
will  occasionally  present  decided  advantages  in  the  gnrgical  treatmeot  of 
pericardial  empyema* 

SCTPPURATIVE    PERITONITIS, 

A  great  deal  of  confusion  haw  recently  arisen  in  the  use  <if  the  termA 
iit^ic  and  mjtppuraHie  peritonitis,  Etiologicallyj  they  ape  identical;  clin- 
ically,  they  differ  in  so  far  that  septic  peritonitis  is  generaUy  diffuse,  and 
leads  to  a  rapidly  fatal  termination;  while  what  is  known  as  suppurative 
peritonitis  is  more  frequently  circumstTibed  and  more  amenable  to  surgical 
treatment.  Btith  forms  are  caused  by  infection  with  pus-microbes.  In  thr 
septic  variety  death  results  from  intoxication  before  th^  pus^raicrobes  have 
had  time  to  produce  their  specific  pathogenic  effect  on  the  histological  ele- 
ments which  are  destined  to  l)ecome  converted  into  pus-corpuscles.  In  sup- 
purative peritonitis  the  pus-microbes  are  either  less  in  number  or  they  mc+^t 
with  (ouditions  less  favorable  to  the  production  of  a  fatal  amount  of  toxui^, 
or,  finally,  the  peritoneum  is  in  a  condition  which  is  unfavorable  to  the  en- 
trance of  pns-microhe!*  or  their  toxin>5  into  the  circulation, 

BftOteriolofical  and  Experimental  Eesearches, — A  number  of  original 
investigators  have  studied  the  etiology  of  peritonitis  experimentally*  and 
their  work  has  Ijccu  of  great  practical  value  in  showing  that  suppumtiv^ 
perilouitis  is  not  only  caused  by  the  action  of  pus-microbes,  but  that  it  is 
equally  essential  that  certain  conditions  must  be  present  in  the  peritoneal 
CMivity  which  enable  the  pus-microbes  to  produce  their  specific  pathogenic 
effects,  Pawlowi^ky  made  ten  series  of  experiments  on  101  animals.  The 
chemical  irritants,  or  cnltnres,  were  introduced  into  the  peritoneal  cavity 
through  the  cannula  of  a  small  trocar  under  strict  aseptic  precautions,  and 
the  small  wound  was  carefully  sealed  with  iodoform  collodion.  The  first 
series  consisted  of  experiments  with  croton-oil  on  3  dogs  and  9  rabbita.  The 
amonnt  of  crotou-oil  injected  in  each  case  varied  from  fi  drop*  to  Vio  ^^^^^^ 
The  smallest  doses  produced  no  effects.    Large  doses  caused  a  severe,  acuLt, 
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haemorrhagic  peritonitis  the  intensity  of  which  was  proportionate  to  the 
quantity  of  the  irritant  injected.  The  peritoneal  exudation,  under  the  micro- 
scope, was  seen  to  contain  red  and  white  blood-corpuscles.  Inoculations  of 
different  nutrient  media  with  the  fluid  yielded  negative  results.  In  the  next 
series  of  experiments  an  aqueous  solution  of  trypsin  and  pancreatin  was  in- 
jected for  the  purpose  of  determining  whether  the  digestive  ferments,  in 
the  event  of  intestinal  perforation,  could  produce  peritonitis.  The  experi- 
ments established  the  fact  that  trypsin  acts  as  a  powerful  irritant  upon  the. 
peritoneum.  Injection  of  ^/s  gramme  of  trypsin,  dissolved  in  distilled  water, 
caused  in  rabbits  a  severe  haemorrhagic  peritonitis,  with  a  copious  exudation, 
and  death  in  from  four  to  four  and  a  half  hours.  In  doses  of  V*  to  Vjo 
gramme  the  same  local  condition  was  produced,  but  death  did  not  occur 
until  twenty  to  twenty-four  hours  after  the  injection.  One-hundredth  (0.01) 
of  a  gramme  produced  no  symptoms.  Nutrient  media  inoculated  with  the 
products  of  inflammation  remained  sterile.  Next,  the  peritoneal  cavity  was 
infected  with  plate-cultures  of  different  microbes  suspended  in  sterilized 
water.  The  first  experiments  were  made  with  non-pathogenic  microbes. 
Four  rabbits  and  one  dog  were  injected  with  large  quantities  of  a  micrococcus 
which  was  obtained  from  a  plate-culture  inoculated  with  pus;  the  micrococ- 
cus was  exactly  similar  to  the  staphylococcus  pyogenes  albus,  for  which  it  was 
first  mistaken.  Later,  it  was  shown  that  it  was  not  a  pus-microbe,  as  it  did 
not  liquefy  gelatin.  All  of  the  animals  recovered.  Two  rabbits  inoculated 
with  an  entire  culture  of  yellow  sarcinae  upon  agar-agar,  mixed  with  ^/jo  drop 
of  croton-oil,  also  rocovered.  The  experiments  with  pathogenic  microbes 
always  produced  positive  results.  Three  series,  with  three  separate  microor- 
ganisms, were  made  next.  The  staphylococcus  pyogenes  aureus,  grown  from 
osteomyelitic  pus,  was  first  used.  In  17  out  of  41  experiments  this  microbe 
alone  was  used;  in  11  it  was  mixed  with  croton-oil,  in  6  with  trypsin,  and 
in  7  with  agar-agar.  In  all  cases  where  pure  cultures  were  used  peritonitis 
was  produced,  the  type  varying  according  to  the  number  of  microbes  used. 
The  same  microbes  could  be  cultivated  upon  proper  nutrient  media  from  the 
different  inflammatory  products.  In  hardened  specimens  of  the  inflamed 
peritoneum,  stained  with  different  coloring  agents,  the  microorganisms  could 
be  seen  in  the  lymph-spaces.  The  suppurative  type  of  peritonitis  thus  arti- 
ficially produced  became  more  apparent  the  longei;  life  was  prolonged.  An 
entire  agar-agar  culture  of  the  bacillus  pyocyaneus  caused  death  from  septic 
peritonitis  in  from  twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours.  One-fifth  of  this  quan- 
tity proved  harmless.  The  next  series  of  experiments  was  made  to  ascertain 
the  cause  of  peritonitis  after  intestinal  perforation.  The  fresh  intestinal  con- 
tents of  a  healthy  animal,  just  killed,  were  divided  into  three  parts,  one  of 
which  was  at  once  injected  into  several  rabbits,  without  filtration,  in  doses  of 
1  syringeful.    The  second  portion  was  filtered,  and  of  the  filtrate  from  2  to 
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8  syringeMB  were  injected  into  eacli  rabbit  The  third  portion  was  st' 
ilized,  aecordiBg  to  Tyndaira  direction,  for  eight  d^ys,  and  then  I  syringeful 
was  injected  into  the  abdominal  cavity  of  each  animaL  The  resulte  were  m 
follow:  Four  rahbita  died  of  fibrinous,  suppurative  peritonitis  from  the  in- 
jections with  the  first  portion.  Four  rabbits  Injected  with  the  filtered  fsces 
reeovered,  as  did  one  animal  inoculated  with  the  sterQized  portion.  This 
author  maintains  that  the  fibrinous  form  of  peritonitis  is  the  least  dangerous, 

,  as  the  layers  of  fibrin  tend  to  limit  the  entrance  of  microbes  into  the  circiiJa- 
Uon,  while  they  also  retard  the  local  diffusion  of  the  injection.  The  fibrino- 
suppurative  variety  is  the  next  least  dangerous  form,  wliile  in  thi*  most  rap- 
idly fatal  cases  of  septic  peritonitis  the  local  lesion  is  not  characterized  by 
any  maeroscopical  tissue- changes.  Putrescible  substances^  when  injected 
in  small  quantities-,  were  rapidly  absorbed  without  producing  peritoni- 
tis; but  when  the  quantity  injected  was  large^  and  insufliaUon  of  unfil- 
tered  air  was  practiced  at  the  same  time,  peritonitis,  with  putrefaction  and 
death  from  septic  intoxication^  occurred.  Grawitz  proved  that  saprophytic 
bacteria,  when  injected  into  a  norma!  peritoneal  cavity*  were  promptly  de- 
stroy ed  and  absorbed.  In  cases  in  which  the  injection  was  made  into  a  peri- 
toneal cavity  which  had  previously  undergone  alterations  by  injury  or  dis- 
ease, or  in  which  the  quantity  of  fluid  was  too  great  for  speedy  absorption, 
symptoms  of  intoxication,  as  described  by  Weberj  resulted;  but  these  symp- 
toms were  nnaceompanied  by  suppurative  peritonitis.  A  healthy  peritoneal 
cavity  has  also  been  found  capable  of  disposing  of  a  limited  quantity  of  pure 
culiiTations  of  pus-microbes,  the  microbes  being  removed  by  absorption  and 
destroyed  in  the  circulation  or  eliminated  through  the  excretory  organs.  But 
when  pyogenic  organisms  are  introduced  into  an  abdominal  cavity,  in  which 
the  absorptive  capacity  of  the  peritoneum  has  been  diminished  or  suspended 
by  antecedent  pathological  conditions,  suppurative  peritonitis  is  the  usual 
result.  When  pus-microbes  are  introduced  in  large  quantities,  even  into  i 
healthy  peritoneal  cavity,  the  preformed  toxins,  by  their  chemical  action,  so 
alter  the  tissued  that  the  process  of  absorption  ia  impaired,  and  suppurative 
peritoQitis  again  results  in  consequence  of  the  retention  of  puB-microbes  in 
tissues  prepared  for  their  pathogenic  action. 

Rinne  is  of  the  opinion  that,  on  account  of  the  rapidity  with  which  ab- 
sorption tiikes  place  in  the  peritoneal  cavity,  the  peritoneum,  when  in  a  nor- 
mal  condition,  is  almost  immune  to  infection  with  pus-microbe«.  He  in- 
jected from  30  to  35  cubic  centimetres  of  a  pure  culture  of  pus-inicrol>ef^ 
suspended  in  sterilized  water,  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  of  healthy  animalB, 
and  neviT  succeeded,  in  this  manner,  in  producing  peritonitis,  11©  had  no 
better  euccesa  with  injections  of  a  mixture  of  a  gelatin  culture  of  staphylo- 

^ coccus  pyogenes  aureus  and  a  turbid  bouillon  culture  of  the  same  coocita. 

rBed£0  made  daily  injections  with  a  putrid  fluids  to  which  was  added  a  oitlt* 
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ure  of  the  staphylococcus  pyogenes  aureus,  without  producing  peritonitis. 
The  experiments,  as  a  rule,  were  made  on  dogs,  although,  in  several  instances, 
rabbits,  guinea-pigs,  and  white  rats  were  used.  He  believes  that  the  diifer- 
ence  in  the  results  obtained  by  him  and  Grawitz,  as  compared  with  Pawlow- 
sky,  consists  in  the  nature  of  the  abdominal  wound.  Pawlowsky  made  an 
incision  down  to  the  muscles  and  then  perforated  the  abdominal  wall  with  a 
blunt  trocar;  while  he  and  Grawitz  used  a  sharp,  hollow  needle  for  making 
the  intraperitoneal  injection.  To  prove  that  his  injections  reached  the  peri- 
toneal cavity,  he  added  coal-dust  to  the  fluid,  which  he  found  at  the  post- 
mortems as  fine  particles  clinging  to  the  peritoneal  surface. 

Clinical  and  Bacteriological  Studies. — Peritonitis  caused  by  infection 
from  without  through  a  penetrating  wound  or  after  abdominal  operations  is 
generally  due  to  the  presence  of  the  ordinary  pus-microbes.  Peritonitis  re- 
sulting from  intraabdominal  infection,  intestinal  perforation,  or  rupture  of 
an  intraabdominal  abscess,  on  the  other  hand,  is  most  frequently  caused  by 
infection  with  the  colon  bacillus  with  or  without  mixed  infection  with  pus- 
microbes.  Frankel  found  the  streptococcus  pyogenes  in  a  great  variety  of 
puerperal  diseases,  especially  in  cases  in  which  the  local  affection  implicated 
the  lymphatic  vessels.  In  such  cases  the  microbes  found  entrance  into  the 
pelvic  tissues  from  abrasions  or  ulcers  in  the  vagina,  and  by  extension  of  the 
inflammatory  process  the  broad  ligaments  and  the  peritoneum  are  success- 
ively involved;  after  the  peritoneum  has  once  been  reached  rapid  diffusion 
takes  place,  and,  finally,  the  diaphragm  and  pleura  are  implicated  in  the  same 
process,  and  the  microbes  roach  the  blood  and  cause  sepsis  and  pyaemia. 

In  suppurative  peritonitis  without  the  existence  of  a  direct  communica- 
tion with  the  external  surface  or  the  intestinal  canal,  we  must  take  it  for 
granted  that  pus-microbes  may  have  entered  the  peritoneal  cavity  through 
the  Fallopian  tubes,  through  slight  defects  of  the  intestinal  mucous  mem- 
brane, and  from  here  through  the  lymphatic  channels  into  the  peritoneal 
cavity,  or  through  a  minute  perforation  the  existence  of  which  cannot  be 
demonstrated  during  life  and  often  not  at  the  post-mortem  examination,  or, 
finally,  localization  of  pus-microbes  from  the  blood  in  the  capillaries  of  the 
peritoneum.  Weichselbaum  has  shown  that  peritonitis  is  not  always  caused 
by  pus-microbes,  as  has  been  heretofore  believed,  as  he  found  the  diplococcus 
of  pneumonia  unaccompanied  by  any  other  microorganisms  in  3  cases  of  peri- 
tonitis. In  1  case  peritonitis  and  pneumonia  existed  at  the  same  time;  in 
the  other  double  pleuritis  followed  the  peritonitis;  but  in  the  last  case  peri- 
tonitis was  undoubtedly  primary,  and,  in  the  absence  of  any  other  microbes 
in  the  products  of  the  inflammation,  must  have  been  caused  by  the  diplo- 
coccus of  Friedliindor.  In  another  case  following  rupture  of  the  spleen  in 
the  course  of  typhoid  fever  he  obtained  from  the  exudate  a  pure  culture  of 
the  typhoid  bacillus.    Frankel  made  a  bacteriological  study  of  31  cases  of 
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peritonitU,  with  the  following  result:  Bacillus  coH  communis,  nine  timet; 
streptoeoiTi,  sevti^D  times;  boeilhis  laetis  aerogenes,  twicc^;  microcoecus  piuni* 
momsB  crouposse,  once;  staphylococcus  pyogenes  aureus,  once.  In  3  cuooi 
the  bacillug  coll  communis  was  present  in  association  with  other  bacilli^  ind 
in  4  cases  the  bacteriological  examination  yielded  a  negative  result.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  septic  peritonitis  may  be  caused  by  pathogenic  microbca 
which^ — at  present  at  least — are  not  classified  with  the  pus-microbes;  but  gup 
purative  peritonitis  can  have  no  other  bacteriological  cause,  and  in  most  cases 
of  septic  peritonitis  infection  with  pus-microbes  can  be  demonstrated  by 
clinical  evidences  as  well  as  bacteriological  and  experimental  demonstration. 

Difference  between  Plastic  and  Buppnratiye  Feritonitit.^ — The  greatest 
clinical  difference  between  simple  or  plastic  peritonitis  produc*ed  by  trauma 
or  chemical  irritants  and  septic  or  suppuratiye  peritonitis  consists  in  the  can**' 
and  extent  of  the  inflammation.  Plastic  inflammation  produced  by  aseplic 
causes  remains  limited  to  the  seat  of  trauma  or  chemical  irritation,  and  doet 
not  extend  '^uch  beyond  the  surface-area  to  which  the  stimulus  is  apphi^; 
while  septic  peritonitis  is  always  characterized  by  its  progressive  character, 
as  the  cause  upon  which  it  depends  is  reproduced  within  the  peritoneal  cav- 
ity- A  plastic  peritonitis  is  attended  by  febrile  disturbances,  cauaiHl  by  the 
introduction  into  the  circulation  of  the  products  of  coagulation-necrosis  or 
metabolic  tissue-ebanges;  in  septic  peritonitis  the  general  symptomfi  are 
produced  by  the  entranee  of  pus-microbes  into  the  general  circulation  aod 
their  toxins,  both  of  which  are  also  reproduced  in  the  blood  and  other  orgam 
of  the  body  in  which  eceoudnry  bx-alization  may  take  place. 

The  Cause  of  Suppurative  Peritonitis. — Experimental  research  has  dem- 
onstrated that  in  the  causation  of  suppurative  peritonitis  two  conditions 
must  be  present  at  the  same  time:  L  Pyogenic  baeteria*  2.  A  wound  of  the 
peritoneal  surface,  or  antecedent  pathological  conditions  which  diminish  the 
abfiorptive  capacity  of  the  peritoneum.  The  microbic  cause  is  the  es^ntial 
etiological  factor,  as  without  it  the  other  conditions  w^ould  not  result  in  thit 
form  i)f  peritonitis.  If  pus-micriibeB  are  introduced  into  the  peritoneal 
cavity  in  sufficient  quantity  suppiirative  peritonitis  is  prtiduced,  as  the  ]m- 
formed  toxins  cn^ate  the  indirect  etiological  conditions*  A  number  of  bac* 
teria  which  at  present  are  not  classified  with  the  pus-microbes  may,  under 
certain  favorable  conditions,  manifest  pyogenic  properties;  and  thus,  when 
introdufed  into  a  peritoneal  cavity  predisposed  to  suppuration,  cause  an  at- 
tack of  suppurative  peritonitis.  Thus  we  have  seen  that  WeiehscllMum  ha* 
{ound  the  diplocoecufi  of  pneumonia  in  the  inflammatory  product  of  thre« 
Cta«s  of  peritonitis,  and  ns  no  other  microbes  were  present  it  is  rcaaonable  to 
aisiime  tliat  suppuration  was  caused  by  this  microbe.  In  serous  cavitieii  gon- 
orrhceal  pus  produces,  as  a  rule»  a  circumscribed  abscess.  Sinclair,  in  hia  ex- 
cellent monograph  on  "Conorrhceal  Infection  in  Women/'  after  describing 
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the  gonorrhoeal  infection  from  the  vagina,  says:  "The  proper  character  and 
the  result  of  the  pathogenous  activity  of  the  gonorrhoeic  microbes  are  there- 
fore seen,  pure  and  unadulterated,  in  the  tube.  They  cause  purulent  inflam- 
mation of  the  mucous  membrane,  but  the  surrounding  connective  tissue  re- 
mains free  from  them.  The  gonorrhoeic  tubal  pus  is  evacuated  into  the  peri- 
toneum, and,  whereas  in  other  conditions  the  bursting  of  an  abscess  into  the 
abdominal  cavity  is  followed  by  the  gravest  consequences,  in  this  case  the 
whole  process  terminates  with  a  circumscribed  inflammation,  encapsuling  the 
exuded  pus.  The  cause  of  this  difference  is  the  varying  pathogenic  value  of 
the  organisms  which  are  contained  in  the  pus.  A  puerperal  pelvic  cellulitic 
abscess,  bursting  into  the  peritoneum,  causes  general  peritonitis,  because  it 
contains  pyogenous  streptococci,  which  rapidly  multiply  in  serous  cavities 
and  are  capable  of  exerting  the  most  deleterious  effects.  Gonorrhoeal  tubal 
pus  cannot  do  this;  its  microbes  do  not  find  in  the  peritoneum  conditions 
for  their  increase  to  the  same  extent;  the  pus,  therefore,  acts  as  an  aseptic 
foreign  body,  becomes  encapsulated,  and  is  finally  absorbed.  Practically,  it 
is  well  known  that  when  gonorrhoeal  infection  extends  from  the  Fallopian 
tubes  to  the  peritoneum  by  leakage  of  pus  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  from 
the  peritoneal  extremity  of  the  tube,  or  rupture  of  a  pus-tube,  the  result  is 
a  circumscribed  suppurative  peritonitis,  with  the  formation  of  a  circum- 
scribed abscess." 

Wertheim's  investigations  liave  shown  that  the  gonococciis  can  set  up  a 
peritonitis  in  animals  whose  mucous  membranes  are  refractory  to  the  action 
of  this  microbe.  From  this  it  follows  that  the  gonococcus  will  produce  peri- 
tonitis in  man,  whose  mucous  membranes  are  very  susceptible  to  gonorrhoeal 
inflammation.  He  has  also  demonstrated  that  the  gonococcus  can  penetrate 
pavement  as  well  as  cylindrical  epithelium.  Under  certain  favorable  circum- 
stances it  also  gains  entrance  into  the  lymphatics. 

That  encapsulation  of  gonorrhoeal  pus  does  not  invariably  follow  gonor- 
rhoeal infection  of  the  peritoneal  cavity  is  well  shown  by  a  case  reported  by 
Loven,  which  is  by  no  means  an  isolated  one.  The  source  of  infection  could 
not  be  learned  in  this  case,  but  the  diagnosis  of  gonorrhoeic  ascending  in- 
fection was  positive.  The  disease  commenced  as  an  ordinary  vulvo-vaginal 
blonnorrhoea,  which  consecutively  extended  to  the  uterus.  Fallopian  tubes, 
and  terminated  in  pelvic  and  diffuse  peritonitis.  It  is  possible  that  in  this 
particular  case  a  secondary  infection  with  pus-microbes  had  taken  place,  qs, 
at  the  necropsy,  chain  cocci  were  found  in  the  peritoneal  cavity.  The  rela- 
tion of  the  streptococcus  of  erysipelas  to  peritonitis  will  be  considered  in  the 
chapter  on  "Erysipelas.''  Abdominal  surgeons  are  very  well  aware  of  the 
clinical  fact  that  septic  or  suppurative  peritonitis,  after  laparotomy,  is  more 
prone  to  develop  if  fluids,  and  especially  blood,  are  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
abdominal  cavity;  and  consequently  resort  to  a  careful  toilet  of  the  cavity. 
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and,  if  tlicr^  is  any  reason  to  expect  a  reaecumuktion,  to  drainage*    Fiuid  iti 

the  peritoneal  cavity  except  valine  solution  prevents  the  removal  of  the 
pus-irjie robes  by  absorption^  and  if  they  remain  they  mnltiply  and  cause 
peritonitis.  For  years  it  has  be^n  customary  to  resort  to  the  use  of  optum 
in  the  prevention  and  treatment  of  peritonitis,  nntil  Tail  ^howinl  tht*  fnllncv 
of  such  treatment  and  recommended  cathartics.  The  treatment  of  incipient 
peritonitie  by  a  brisk  saline  cathartic  is  now  generally  practiced,  and  the  re* 
suits  have  been  exceedingly  satisfactory.  What  is  the  modtm  opfrandi  of 
saline  cathartics  in  the  prevention  of  dilTnse  septic  peritonitis?  The  most 
rational  answer  to  this  question  is  that  a  brisk  saline  cathartic  promotes  ab- 
sorption of  fluids  from  the  peritoneal  cavity,  and  by  so  doing  removes  the 
indirect  causes  of  pentonitis,  and,  at  the  same  time*  favors  the  cllraination 
of  pyogenic  microbes.  Intraiibdominal  wounds  not  covered  with  peritoneum 
are  potent  factors  in  the  development  of  peritonitis  in  an  abdominal  covity 
which  is  not  absolutely  aseptiCj  as  the  row  surfaces  furnish  a  considenilile 
quantity  of  wound-secretion,  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  diminish 
the  absorptive  capacity  of  the  peritoneum.  This  cause  of  peritonitis  should 
be  elirainatedr  as  far  as  possible,  in  all  intraabdominal  operations,  by  avoid- 
ing unnecessary  injury  to  the  peritoneum*  and  by  covering  denuded  surfaces 
with  this  membrane  wherever  it  can  lie  done.  Another  indirect  cause  of  peri- 
tonitis is  intestinal  obstruction.  The  intestine  above  the  eeat  of  obstruction 
becomes  dilated,  congested,  softened,  and,  in  consequence  of  these  changes* 
permeable  to  pathogenic  mierobes,  which  are  always  present  in  the  intestinal 
canal  under  these  circumstances, 

Alapy  has  made  a  series  of  experiments  in  Weichselbauni's  laboratory 
to  ascertain  if  pathogenic  microbes  could  pass  through  the  healthy  stomacb 
into  the  intestines.  He  experimented  with  pus-microbes  and  the  streptococ- 
cus of  erysipelas*  From  these  experiments  he  caine  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  virulence  of  these  microbes  is  destroyed  in  a  healthy  stomach,  but  when 
the  gastric  secretion  has  suffered  diminution  of  acidity,  or  has  become  alka- 
line, the  microbi^  do  not  lose  their  pathogenic  properties,  and  paas  into  the 
intestines  in  an  active  condition.  In  cases  of  intestinal  obstTUcHon  the  phys- 
iological functions  of  the  storaach  are  disturbed,  and  conditions  are  created 
which  preserve  the  virulence  of  pathogenic  microorganisms  on  their  way 
into  the  intestinal  canal.  The  immediate  cause  of  death  in  many  cases  of 
iqtesijnal  obstruction  is  diffuse  septic  peritonitis.  In  the  difTerent  forms  of 
perforative  peritonitis  the  disease  is  caused  by  the  escape  of  fluids  containing 
pyogenic  bacteria,  and  the  type  and  gravity  of  the  disease  are  greatly  modified 
by  the  amount  of  fluid  which  enters  the  peritoneal  cavity  and  the  number  of 
mien>be*»  which  it  contains.  Perforation  of  a  typhoid  or  tubercular  ulcer  is 
always  a  grave  occurrence,  as  the  fluid  which  escapes  is  usually  considerable 
in  quantity  and  contains  numerous  pathogenic  microbes.    Perforating  nicer 
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of  the  stomach  is  more  frequently  followed  by  circumscribed  plastic  peri- 
tonitis, which  shuts  out  the  general  peritoneal  cavity.  Perforation  of  the 
appendix  vermiformis  is  followed  as  often  by  circumscribed  suppurative  peri- 
tonitis as  by  diffuse  septic  peritonitis.  The  same  can  be  said  of  perforation 
of  the  gall-bladder. 

Symptoms  and  Diagnosis.  —  Diffuse  septic  peritonitis  spreads  over  the 
entire  peritoneal  cavity  almost  with  lightning  speed.  The  first  symptoms 
are  those  of  shock.  If  the  disease  follow  an  abdominal  section,  it  is  often 
difficult  to  determine  whether  the  conditions  presented  are  due  to  shock  or 
diffuse  peritonitis,  as  the  latter  may  set  in  in  a  few  hours  after  the  operation 
and  prove  fatal  within  twenty-four  hours.  The  temperature  is  variable.  It 
may  remain  normal  or  become  even  subnormal,  or  it  may  at  first  be  only 
slightly  increased  and  gradually  reach  102°  to  104°  F.  Vomiting  and  diar- 
rhoea are  frequently  conspicuous  symptoms.  In  other  cases  the  symptoms 
point  to  intestinal  obstruction.  In  extensive  plastic  peritonitis  the  immob- 
ilization of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  small  intestine  may  give  rise  to 
persistent  vomiting  and  absolute  constipation.  Again,  arrest  of  the  faecal 
circulation  may  be  caused  by  the  tympanites  alone,  while  perforative  peri- 
tonitis is  attended  by  a  local  and  general  shock,  which  causes  intestinal 
paresis  through  the  inhibitory  action  of  the  sympathetic  nerves.  Heusner 
has  observed  that  perforative  peritonitis  gives  rise  to  disturbances  simulating 
intestinal  obstruction  by  arresting  intestinal  movements.  He  narrates  the 
histories  of  2  cases  of  this  kind  in  which  the  symptoms  of  intestinal  obstruc- 
tion were  so  prominent  that  laparotomy  was  performed.  In  both  cases  per- 
forative peritonitis,  but  not  occlusion,  was  found.  Henrot,  in  his  classical 
monograph  on  "Pseudostrant^culation,"  describes  a  number  of  cases  of  per- 
foration of  the  gall-bladder  and  the  processus  vermiformis,  where  the  symp- 
toms during  life  had  pointed  so  strongly  to  the  existence  of  intestinal  ob- 
struction that  a  wrong  diagnosis  was  made  by  able  clinicians.  He  also  calls 
attention  to  those  cases  of  paralytic  obstruction  which  are  often  observed 
after  herniotomy,  and  in  cases  of  strangulation  of  the  appendix  vermiformis 
and  testicle.  The  intestinal  paresis,  where  it  is  not  the  result  of  inflamma- 
tion, must  be  looked  upon  as  a  reflex  symptom. 

Physical  signs  and  symptoms  are  sometimes  utterly  inadequate  to  dis- 
tinguish between  acute  intestinal  obstruction  and  diffuse  peritonitis.  In 
differentiatins:  ])etween  these  two  conditions  it  must  be  remembered  that,  in 
the  absence  of  a  swelling,  absolute  constipation  and  faecal  vomiting  are  the 
most  characteristic  symptoms  of  obstruction,  and  that  in  peritonitis  the  pain 
is  severe  and  continuous,  with  diffuse  tenderness,  tympanites,  and  absence  of 
visible  intestinal  coils.  In  mechanical  obstruction  of  the  bowels  the  tem- 
perature is,  as  a  rule,  not  above  normal  unless  complications  have  set  in; 
while  in  peritonitis  a  rise  in  temperature  is  the  rule,  although  in  some  of  the 
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grave&t  cases  it  is  siibiiormtil.  Many  cases  of  alleged  recovery  from  intestinal 
obstruction  without  operation  undoubtedly  were  cates  of  a  dynamic  ubetruo 
tioiij  and  the  recovery  was  either  entirely  spontaneous  or  facilitated  by  means 
which  assisted  in  the  restoration  of  peristaltic  action.  In  1851  n  patient  was 
admitted  into  liupujtren's  ward  w^th  well-marked  symptoms  of  acute  intes- 
tinal obstruction*  This  eminent  surgeon  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  without 
an  operation  a  fatal  termination  w^as  inevitable,  but  the  patient  objected  to 
the  oporntion  and  was  tran?^f erred  to  another  w^artl^  where  he  recovered  in 
three  days  under  the  nse  of  simple  cathartics. 

Numerous  similar  cases  conld  be  cited  in  illustration  of  the  diflicidty 
of  differentiating  in  all  cases  between  mechanical  occlusion  and  a  dynamic 
obitrnction.  In  cases  of  perforative  peritonitis  and  peritoniti?*  with  putre- 
faction the  presence  of  gas  in  the  free  peritoneal  cavity  give^  rise  to  an  im* 
portant  physical  sign.  In  t}Tnpanites  from  pOTitonitis  without  perforation 
and  intestinal  obstruction,  the  distended  intestines  push  the  liver  in  an  up- 
ward direction;  hence^  on  percussion,  the  Hver-dullness  is  transferred  high<*r 
up.  But,  under  the  circumstances  mentioned  above,  the  gas  in  tlie  free 
abdoniinal  cavity  oeenpies  the  space  between  the  liver  and  the  chest-wall; 
consequently  the  liver-dullness  has  disappeared  and  the  space  over  the  organ 
ia  tympanitic  on  percussion.  One  of  the  most  constant  signa  in  peritonitis 
is  the  small,  rapid,  compressible  pulse.  In  ditfuse  peritonitis  it  usually  ranges 
between  120  and  140.  In  rapidly-fatal  diffuse  septic  peritonitis  pain  is  often 
wanting.  In  circuntscrihed  penlonilis  pain  and  tenderness  are  limited  to  the 
altected  region.  Tympanites  is  often  a  most  distressing  symptom  in  circnm* 
scribed  peritonitis,  and  may  be  entirely  absent  in  the  most  fa till  form  of 
septic  peritonitis.  Rigidity  of  the  abdominal  muscles  is  an  indication  of 
peritonitis,  while  it  is  absent  in  uncomplicated  intestinal  ohsiruetion-  In 
suppurative  peritonitis  I  he  presence  of  pus  in  considerable  quantity  in  indi- 
cated by  the  physical  sigUB  arising  from  the  accumulation  of  fluid,  cither  in 
the  free  peritoneal  cavity  or  in  a  circuniscrihed  space  of  it.  If  the  pus  is  not 
confined  by  adherent  intestines  and  plastic  exudation,  it  will  gravitate  toward 
the  most  ilepentlcnt  portion  of  the  peritoneal  cavily»  and*  ou  this  aerount,  the 
area  of  ilulluess  will  vnrv  accord lUg  to  \hv  jiosition  of  the  pahent.  In  cir- 
cumscribed suppurative  peritonitis  the  pns  is  confined  in  a  limited  spac^  by 
adherent  abdominal  organs  and  fibrinous  cxndarion,  and  will  then  present 
all  the  signs  and  pymptnms  of  a  deep-seated  abscess.  To  determine  the  char- 
acter of  peritoneal  effusion,  or  of  the  contents  of  a  circnmscrihed  intraperi- 
toneal  inflammatory  swell iug,  it  is  necessary  to  report  to  an  exploratory 
punrhire.  Tln'  needle  is  inserted  at  a  point  where  the  fluid  is  in  contact  with 
the  abdominal  wall«  and,  in  the  circnmscrihed  form  of  peritonitiSf  in  a  place 
where  (he  puncture  can  he  made  without  traversing  the  free  p€*ritoneal  cavity. 

Ir€fttmeat.  —  In  perforative  peritonitis  cathartics  are  abeolnteljr  con- 
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traindicated,  as  increased  peristalsis  would  aggravate  the  existing  conditions 
by  increasing  the  extravasation  and  by  preventing  limitation  of  the  infection. 
In  such  cases  opium  should  be  administered  to  diminish  the  peristalsis,  to 
relieve  pain,  and  to  diminish  shock.  The  subsequent  safety  of  the  patient 
will  rest  on  an  early  radical  treatment  by  laparotomy.  Unless  the  location 
of  the  perforation  can  be  ascertained  beforehand,  the  incision  should  be  made 
in  the  median  line.  In  cases  of  perforation  of  the  appendix  vermiformis  an 
incision  extending  from  the  middle  of  Poupart's  ligament  to  a  point  half- 
way between  the  anterior-superior  spinous  process  of  the  ilium  and  umbilicus 
will  secure  most  direct  access  to  the  seat  of  perforation.  Perforating  tuber- 
cular and  typhoid  ulcers  are  found  most  frequently  in  the  ileo-csecal  region. 
If,  on  opening  the  abdominal  cavity,  the  perforation  cannot  be  readily  found, 
it  is  better  to  resort  to  rectal  insufflation  of  hydrogen-gas  at  once,  which  will 
show  with  unfailing  certainty  not  only  that  a  perforation  exists,  but  also  its 
exact  location.  In  multiple  perforations  the  same  diagnostic  test  is  almost 
indispensable,  as  it  will  avoid  the  great  mistake  of  leaving  a  perforation  un- 
sutured.  The  perforations  are  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  an  incised 
wound.  Care  must  be  taken  to  suture  the  opening  in  a  direction  that  will 
interfere  the  least  with  the  lumen  of  the  intestine.  Fine  aseptic  silk  should 
always  be  used  in  preference  to  catgut;  at  least  two  rows  of  sutures  must  be 
applied. 

After  suturing  the  perforation  the  abdominal  cavity  is  washed  out  freely 
with  warm  saline  solution.  Drainage  in  those  cases  must  never  be  omitted, 
as  the  operator  has  no  assurance  that  the  peritoneal  cavity  has  been  rendered 
perfectly  aseptic.  Laplace  has  recently  recommended  continuous  irrigation 
with  saline  solution  in  the  treatment  of  diffuse  septic  peritonitis,  and  this 
suggestion  has  much  to  recommend  it  to  an  extensive  trial.  If  the  intestines 
are  much  distended  and  paretic,  evacuation  through  one  or  more  incisions 
and  injection  into  the  bowel  of  a  saturated  solution  of  sulphate  of  magnesia, 
as  suggested  by  McCosh,  should  be  practiced.  A  threatened  septic  peritoni- 
tis after  laparotomy  can  often  he  aborted  by  giving  half  an  ounce  of  sulphate 
of  magnesia,  dissolved  in  a  glassful  of  water,  upon  the  appearance  of  the  first 
symptoms.  The  administration  of  the  same  drug  in  half-drachm  or  drachm 
doses  every  half-hour  as  roconimended  l)y  Byford  is  preferable  to  a  single 
large  dose.  The  action  of  the  saline  cathartic  can  be  hastened  and  its  bene- 
ficial effects  increased  by  the  administration  of  a  turpentine  enema.  After 
the  bowels  have  been  moved  thoroughly  opium  can  be  given  in  sufficient 
doses  to  relieve  pain.  If  the  symptoms  do  not  subside  imder  this  treatment, 
the  abdominal  wound  is  opened  sufficiently  to  permit  free  irrigation  with 
salicylated  water,  and  a  Keith  drain  is  inserted,  loosely  packed  with  iodoform 
gauze,  and  a  copious  hygroscopic  sterile  dressing  applied.  Many  surgeons 
of  the  present  time  doubt  the  occurrence  of  peritonitis  without  a  local  source 
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of  infection,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  so-ealled  spoDtaiiecius  peritonit 
without  such  a  local  focus  is  exceedingly  rare^  but  its  existence  cannot  bff' 
denied.  If  suppuration  in  a  joint,  in  the  pleural  cavity,  or  in  the  pericar- 
dium can  occur  without  such  a  direct  local  cause,  there  is  no  reason  why 
auppuratiTe  peritonitis  should  not,  at  least  in  exceptional  cases,  have  a  aimilii' 
origin-  A  locus  mimris  resisientifJB  of  a  non-suppurative  type  in  any  part 
of  the  peritoneal  cavity  can  determine  localization  of  pus*microbe:i  here  as 
well  as  in  any  other  part  of  the  body.  In  opening  the  abdomen  for  the 
evacuation  of  pua  the  Bur^reon  must  look  for  a  primary  lesion;  but  he  will 
not  always  find  it,  as  it  is  not  invariably  present,  Diifnse  septic  and  suppura- 
tive  peritonites  are  seldom,  if  ever,  cured  by  laparotomy.  Ijocali^ed  suppura- 
tive peritonitis  brought  about  by  curable  causes  is  amenable  to  suocessf  ul  sur- 
gical treatment.  An  operation  is  always  indicated  as  soon  as  the  presence  of 
pus  is  ascertained.  Delay  is  dangerous  in  these  cases,  as  the  delicate  walls, 
composed  of  plastic  exudation,  may  yield  to  the  pressure,  and  the  extravaaa- 
tion  of  pus  infects  a  new  portion  of  the  peritoneal  cavity,  or  perhaps  its 
entire  extent.  In  circumscribed  suppurative  pentonitia  the  incision  is  to  be 
made  at  a  point  where  the  pus  is  in  contact  with  the  abdominal  wall.  The 
abdomen  is  to  be  opened  by  a  careful  dissection,  and  if  the  incision  lead 
directly  into  the  pus-cavity  this  is  drained  and  washed  out  with  saline  solu- 
tion or  a  weak  antiseptic  solution.  If,  on  cutting  through  the  peritoneum, 
no  pus  is  found  J  and  the  peritoneal  cavity  has  been  opened,  it  is  not  safe  to 
evacuate  the  pus  until  the  cavity  has  been  shut  out  by  suturing  the 
abscess-wall  to  the  parietal  peritoneum,  or  packing  the  wound  for  a  few 
days  with  iodoform  gauze,  and  postponing  the  opening  of  the  abscess  until 
firm  adhesions  have  formed  between  the  margins  of  the  wound  and  the  sur- 
face of  the  abscess- walL  This  method  of  operating  in  two  stages  must  }y^ 
frequently  resorted  to  in  the  treatment  of  pelvic  abscess,  abscess  of  the  liver, 
and  empyema  of  the  gall-bladder.  If  the  primary  disease  which  has  caused 
the  intraperitoneal  suppuration  can  be  discovered,  this  must  receive  special 
attention.  In  circumscribed  suppurative  peritonitis  in  the  right  iliac  region 
caused  by  perforation  of  the  appendix  vermiformis  the  appendix  must  ho 
looked  for,  and  when  found  perforated  it  is  excised  near  it^  attarhraent  to 
the  ciiK!um,  after  tying  its  base  with  a  fine-silk  ligature,  if  this  can  \}e  done 
without  risk  of  exposing  the  free  peritoneal  cavity  to  infect roix,  otherwise  the 
absce««  is  simply  drained.  All  operations  for  suppurative  peritonitis  are  to 
be  conducted  upon  rigid  aseptic  principles,  and  aseptic  measures  are  to  be 
followed  wifhont  relaxation  during  the  entire  aftcr4rentment.  As  patients 
suffering  from  peritonitis  are  always  greatly  debilitated  from  the  efTects  nf 
the  disease  as  well  as  frora  lack  of  solid  food,  which,  for  well-founded  reasons, 
most  be  witbh^Od,  every  effort  should  be  made  to  sustain  strength  by  the 
svslematie  administration  nf  litpiid  nouridinient  and  alcoholic  stimuhinta. 
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Absolute  rest  must  be  enforced  for  the  purpose  of  limiting  the  extension  of 
the  disease  and  with  a  view  of  aiding  the  process  of  repair.  Suspension 
of  stomach-feeding  is  one  of  the  most  important  things  in  securing  intestinal 
rest. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


Septicjemia. 


Septic-emia,  septffimia,  sepsis,  are  synonymous  terms  used  to  designate 
a  general  febrile  affection  caused  by  the  introduction  into  the  circulation  of 
the  products  of  fermentation  or  putrefaction,  and  which  is  characterized  by 
definite  blood-changes,  a  typical  series  of  inflammatory  processes,  a  peculiar 
group  of  nervous  symptoms  and  critical  discharges.  Clinically,  and  prob- 
ably etiologically,  it  is  closely  related  to  pyaemia.  The  older  pathologists  en- 
tertained the  belief  that  in  cases  of  septicemia  the  blood  itself  was  the  seat 
of  putrefactive  changes.  At  present  it  is  generally  conceded  that  it  results 
from  the  introduction  into  the  circulation  of  septic  microorganisms  or  their 
toxins.  The  symptoms  do  not  suffice  for  a  full  characterization  of  the  dis- 
ease, but  the  specific  infection  is  the  integral  and  essential  factor. 

BACTERIOLOGICAL   RESEARCHES. 

Septic  processes  were  among  the  first  to  excite  interest  in  the  part  played 
by  microorganisms  in  disease.  Although  some  of  the  best  pathologists  have 
been  diligently  investigating  this  subject  for  years,  we  still  remain  in  the 
dark  concerning  its  true  etiology  and  its  relation  to  other  infective  processes. 
True  sepsis  is  now  regarded  as  a  general  infection  from  some  local  source,  un- 
attended by  any  gross  pathological  changes.  Some  writers  have  claimed  the 
etiological  dilTorenc-e  betwion  soptira?mia  and  pva^mia  to  be  a  quantitative  and 
not  a  qualitative  one,  while  others  maintain  that  pyjemia  is  a  specific  disease 
sui  ffcneris,  and  that  it  is  in  nowise  related  to  sepsis.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  true  projrussive  se]»sis,  if  n(»t  invariably,  is.  at  least  frequently,  caused  by 
the  same  niicTobes  which  }^n^<luce  }»ytvmia.  As  we  have  seen  in  the  foregoing 
chapter,  the  same  micro) u's.  when  introduced  into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  may 
either  cause  a  circumsorihed  suppurative  peritonitis  or  a  diffuse  septic  peri- 
tonitis, with  all  the  elinieal  features  of  pro^rressive  intoxication.  The  first 
reliahle  investiL'ations  intii  the  niierobie  oriuin  of  sepsis  were  made  by  Rind- 
fleiscli  in  1S<»<5,  an<l,  somewhat  later,  l»y  Klebs,  Hecklinirhausen,  Waldeyer, 
an>l  IhivtiT.  IJin<lth.'i.-(.h  fount!  ])actrria  in  abscesses,  while  the  researches  of 
Kh-hs  initiated  a  new  era  in  tlie  etiology  of  septic  diseases.  Klebs  differen- 
tiate<l  JKtween  sei'tieainia  and  ]'ya^inia,  although  he  claimed  that  putrid  in- 
toxiratjnn  and  septie  infection  w(  re  tlie  same.  In  the  tissues  altered  by  septic 
prn(  *>>..=,  and  in  the  lynip]i->])aees  and  in  tlie  Mood,  he  found  a  microbe,  a 
round  i-oceiis,  isolated  and  in  ^rroups,  wliieh  lie  termed  microsporan  septicum. 

Septicsemia  in  Mice. — One  «f  tlie  best  descriptions  of  true  progressive 
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septicaemia  that  has  ever  been  given  is  by  Koch  on  septicaemia  in  mice.  He 
used  the  same  method  which  was  followed  by  Coze,  Feltz,  and  Davaine.  He 
injected  putrid  fluids,  decomposed  blood,  putrefying  blood,  under  the  skin 
in  mice.  He  found  that  the  virulence  of  these  fluids  was  attenuated  by  age. 
Blood  that  had  putrefied  only  for  a  few  days,  in  5-drop  doses,  killed  a  mouse 
within  a  short  time.  In  this  case  marked  symptoms  were  observed  in  the 
animal  immediately  after  the  injection. 

The  animal  became  very  restless,  running  about  constantly,  but  showing 
great  muscular  prostration  and  uncertainty  in  all  its  movements;  it  refused 
food,  the  respiration  became  irregular  and  slow,  and  death  took  place  within 
eight  hours.  The  greater  portion  of  the  fluid  injected  was  found,  after  death, 
not  to  have  been  absorbed.  No  inflammation  at  the  seat  of  injection.  No 
macroscopical  pathological  changes  were  found  in  any  of  the  internal  organs. 
Blood  taken  from  the  right  auricle  and  injected  into  another  mouse  produced 
no  symptoms.  No  bacteria  could  be  found  in  the  blood  or  any  of  the  internal 
organs.  Koch  concluded  that  death  was  not  caused  by  bacteria,  but  by  the 
introduction  into  the  circulation  of  a  preformed  poison  contained  in  the 
putrid  fluid,  as  when  smaller  doses  were  used  the  s}Tnptoms  of  intoxication 
were  less  marked,  and  when  the  quantity  was  reduced  to  1  drop  the  animal 
often  recovered  without  manifesting  any  morbid  symptoms.  About  one- 
third  of  the  animals  which  had  received  1  or  2  drops  of  the  fluid  subcutane- 
ously  remained  well  for  about  twenty-four  hours,  when  an  increased  secretion 
from  the  conjunctiva  was  observed;  at  the  same  time  the  animal  showed 
signs  of  great  muscular  weakness.  It  then  ceased  to  take  food;  its  respira- 
tions became  slower,  prostration  became  more  and  more  marked,  and  death 
came  on  almost  imperceptibly.  After  death  the  animal  remained  in  the  sit- 
ting posture  with  its  back  strongly  bent.  Death  occurred  in  from  forty  to 
sixty  hours  after  inoculation.  The  only  post-mortem  change  noticed  was  a 
slight  subcutaneous  a*dema  at  the  point  of  injection,  and  this  was  not  con- 
stantly present. 

Koch  then  experimented  with  the  oedema-fluid  and  blood  of  mice  that 
had  died  of  sepsis,  ^/lo  drop  of  which  was  injected  into  another  mouse,  when 
exactly  the  same  symptoms  and  result  were  produced  in  the  latter  animal, 
after  the  same  lapse  of  time  and  in  tjie  same  order  as  in  the  former. 

From  this  second  animal  a  third  was  infected  in  like  manner,  with 
identical  results.  Successive  inoculations  proved  that  the  virus  could  be 
propagated  indefinitely  from  animal  to  animal  without  losing  its  virulence. 
He  could  communicate  the  disease  with  certainty  by  passing  the  point  of 
a  scalpel,  which  had  been  in  contact  with  the  infected  blood,  over  a  small 
wound  of  the  skin.  The  blood  of  the  animals  which  became  ill  after  injec- 
tion of  1  to  10  drops  of  putrefying  blood  was  found  to  contain,  as  a  rule,  dif- 
ferent varieties  of  l)acteria  in  small  numbers,  micrococci,  and  large  and  small 
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bacilli.  If,  however,  it  died  after  inoculation  with  putrefying  or  septica^mie 
blood,  small  bacilli  alone  appeared  in  the  blood.  This  result  was  constant,  and 
the  bacilli  were  always  in  large  numbers.  Those  bacilli  lie  singly  or  in  small 
groups  between  the  red  blood-corpuscles.  One  can  often  see  the  Ijacilli  in 
septica^niic  blood  attached  to  each  other  in  pairs,  either  in  straight  lines  or 
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^licroscopical  examination  of  the  tissues  at  the  point  of  inoculation 
showed  that  the  bacilli  entered  the  capillary  blood-vessels,  where  they  caused 
such  extensive  alterations  as  to  give  rise  to  extravasation  of  niuuerous  red 
blood-corpuscles.  They  were  never  found  in  the  lymphatic  vessels.  Within 
the  blood-vessels  they  are  almost  always  arranged  with  their  long  axis  in  the 
direction  of  the  blood-current.  In  the  capillaries  the  bacilli  congregate,  par- 
ticularly at  the  point  of  division,  but  never  cause  complete  obstruction. 
Ra])bits  and  field-mice  proved  immune  to  inoculations  with  the  septic»mic 
blood  of  the  domestic  moujjc.  The  bacillus  of  Koch's  septicaemia  can  be 
cultivated  upon  a  mixture  of  aqueous  humor  and  gelatin,  or  of  gelatin,  pep- 
tone (1  per  cent.),  salt  (0.6  per  cent.),  and  sodium  phosphate  in  sufficient 
(juantity  to  render  the  mass  alkaline  in  reaction.  The  bacilli  grow  well  upon 
this  mixture,  and  by  repeated  and  rapid  division  form  peculiar  branched 
series. 

Septicsemia  in  Babbits. — Although  Koch  was  unable  to  produce  sep- 
ticfcmia  in  rabbits,  either  by  injections  or  inoculations  of  septicaemic  prod- 
ucts from  the  domestic  mou>e,  he  caused  the  disease  artificially  by  injecting 
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Fig.  131.— BaclUus  of  Mouse-septicapmla.    Single  Colony  in  Nutrient  Gelatin. 
X  8u.    (Fliigge.) 

a  putrid  infusion  of  meat.  In  these  cases  the  injection  produced  extensive 
suj)puration,  with  putrefaction,  and  the  animals  died  in  three  days  and  a 
half.  Various  bacteria  were  found  in  the  inflammatory  product.  At  the 
bonier  of  tlie  local  inflammation  the  connective  tissue  was  infiltrated  with  a 
turbid,  serous  fluid,  which  contrasted  strongly  with  the  brownish,  offensive 
pus.  In  this  cedenia-fluid  only  cocci  of  an  oval  form  were  found.  In  the 
blood  similar  microbes  were  discovered,  though  only  in  small  numbers. 
Some  of  the  small  veins  in  the  spleen  and  kidneys  were  seen  to  be  com- 
I)letely  blocked  with  the  same  microbe. 

Two  drops  of  the  aMlema-fluid  were  injected  under  the  skin  of  the  back 
of  a  second  rabbit.  The  animal  died  in  twenty-two  hours,  and  here,  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  injection,  not  a  trace  of  suppuration  could  be  found.  HaMuor- 
rhagic  extravasations  were  present  in  the  inflamed  (edematous  connective  tis- 
sue. Xo  alterations  were  found  in  the  heart  and  lunnrs.  In  this  animal  the 
oval  micrococci  were  alone  ])resent  in  the  <edcma-fluid.  Micrococci  were  also 
found  in  the  capillary  vessels  in  different  or^xans:  in  some  of  them  the  lumen 
of  the  vtjssels  was  completely  blocked.     In  the  caj)illary  vessel-  surrounding 
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the  intefitmal  glands  numerous  obstructing  masses  of  the  baeilli  were  prei- 
ent*  At  many  points  these  were  so  extensive  that  branching  aceuninlati' '^- 
were  seen  congisting  entirely  of  these  organisras.  This  microbe  was  ir  w  i 
seen  to  inclose  blood-corpuscles,  and,  as  Ihey  did  not  cause  eoagiilatioti  of 
the  blood,  emboHsin  was  never  observed.  The  virulence  of  the  bacillus  wa* 
not  increased  by  successive  inoculation  with  infected  bk»od  from  animal  lo 
animal. 
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TtiMis  01  loop  cornplei^Ir  flU(^d  wUli  lulcrQc^occI;  !>«  Individual  ralcrococd  la  a  ea^lU 
Iwf  Y«M«|  noar  a  ilomeriilua.    X  TOO.    (JtocA.) 


Tbe  bacillus  now  under  consideration  appears  to  be  closely  allied  or 
identical  with  that  of  Davaine's  gepticmTnia,  which  was  first  produced  by  in- 
jecting  rabbits  with  putrid  ox* blood.  The  two  discasei  are  diJ^tin^uisbed  in 
tliat  Davaine's  septiciemia  is  easily  transmissililc  to  guinea-pigs,  but  not  to 
birds;  while  mice,  pigt^ons,  fowls,  and  sparrowi*  are  very  susceptible  to  the 
bacillus  of  septicipniia  in  rabbi tfi»  discovered  by  Koch,  but  guineu-pigs^  dogs, 
and  rats  resist*  Hueppe  believes  that  this  microbe  is  not  a  bacillus,  but  a 
coccuB  in  a  state  of  elongation;  and  Gaffkv,  Sclnietz.  Kitk.  ?^rtlmon»  Fliigge* 
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and  Baumgarten  classify  it  with  the  bacilli.  It  readily  stains  in  aniline  solu- 
tions. Upon  sterilized  gelatin  it  grows  in  the  form  of  clear,  finely-granular 
drops,  which,  when  they  become  confluent,  form  a  culture  which  appears  as  a 
grayish-white  film  with  jagged  borders.  Liquefaction  of  the  gelatin  never 
takes  place.  It  can  also  be  cultivated  upon  agar-agar,  coagulated  blood- 
serum,  and  potato.  Gaffky  investigated  Davaine's  septicaemia  experiment- 
ally. He  procured  the  infection  by  using  water  from  a  stagnant  rivulet,  and, 
by  continually  controlling  the  experiments  with  the  microscope,  using  Koch's 
methods,  and  working  only  with  pure  cultures,  he  was  able  to  prove  beyond 


Fig.  133.— Capillary  Vessels  Surrounding  the  Intestinal  Glands  of  a 
SepticsBmic  Rabbit.    X  700.    (Koch.) 

a  doubt  that  the  theories  of  progressive  virulence  of  bacteria  were  untenable. 
He  showed  that  the  highest  degree  of  virulence  was  already  attained  in  the 
second  generation.  He  pointed  out  that  the  fallacious  conclusions  were  due 
to  impurification  in  the  experiments,  and  that  when  the  proper  precautions 
are  taken,  in  the  process  of  sterilization,  to  prevent  the  admixture  of  other 
microorganisms,  the  introduction  of  one  kind  always  produces  in  the  same 
animal  the  same  definite  result. 

The  most  interesting  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  the  experiments  in 
Koclvs  laboratory  point  to  the  fact  that  septicaemia  is  only  a  general  term 
which  includes  a  number  of  morbid  processes,  and  this  is  well  illustrated  by 
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the  injection  into  the  tissues  of  the  ^^vibriones  septiques'^  of  Pasteur.  Surface 
inoculations  with  these  bacilli  produce  no  effect;  their  pathogenic  influence 
became  only  evident  after  injections  into  the  subcutaneous  connective  tissue. 
Gaffky  found  that  this  bacillus  grows  most  readily  upon  potato.  Koch  ap- 
plied to  the  condition  produced  by  this  bacillus  the  term  '^malignant 
oedema.'' 

Kalignant  (Edema. — The  bacillus  of  malignant  oedema  was  described  by 
Koch  as  the  cause  of  a  fatal  disease  in  guinea-pigs  and  rabbits.  The  same 
bacillus  was  described  by  Pasteur  as  "riftnon  septiqueJ'  Recently,  this  dis- 
ease has  been  found  also  in  some  of  the  domestic  mammalia  and  in  man. 
ITie  bacillus  resembles  morphologically  the  bacillus  anthracis. 

Tsually,  two  or  three  bacilli  are  joined  end  to  end,  and  thus  form 
straight  or  curved  rods  two  or  three  times  the  length  of  one  bacillus.  When 
stained,  the  threads  present  a  granular  appearance,  from  the  unequal  dis- 
tribution of  the  staining  matiTial. 
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dust.  If  a  small  quantity  of  either  of  these  substances  is  inserted  underneath 
the  skin  of  a  guinea-pig,  death  is  produced  within  forty-eight  hours.  The 
most  characteristic  post-mortem  appearance  is  a  diffuse  oedema  at  the  point 
of  inoculation.  The  oedema-fluid  is  a  clear,  reddish  serum,  in  which  can  be 
found  bubbles  of  gas  and  numerous  bacilli.  The  spleen  is  enlarged,  of  a 
darker  color  than  normal,  but  the  other  organs  present  no  macroscopical 
changes.  The  bacilli  can  be  found  in  the  parenchyma-fluid  of  nearly  all 
organs,  and  especially  is  their  number  great  in  the  envelopes  of  the  infected 
organs.  Mice  die  in  from  sixteen  to  twenty  hours  after  inoculation.  Horses, 
sheep,  and  pigs  can  be  successfully  inoculated,  while  cattle  are  immune  to 
the  bacillus.  The  disease  can  be  communicated  from  animal  to  animal  by 
implantation  of  fragments  of  infected  tissue,  or  by  inoculation  with  1  or  2 
drops  of  the  oedema-fluid.    Surface  inoculation  is  harmless,  as  the  bacillus 


Fig.  136.— Cultures  of  Bacillus  of  Malignant  CEdema  In  Gelatin.     (FlUgge.) 


will  not  multiply  when  exposed  to  atmospheric  air.  In  man  malignant 
oedema  appears  in  the  form  of  progressive  gangrene  with  emphysema  (gan- 
grene  gazeuse),  Kecently,  the  identity  of  this  disease  with  malignant  oedema 
has  been  proved  by  inoculation  experiments  by  Chaveau,  Arloing,  Brieger, 
and  Ehrlich.  Animals  which  have  recovered  from  an  attack  of  malignant 
fedema  remain  immune  to  this  disease,  but  prophylactic  inoculations  have  so 
far  yielded  only  negative  results.  Chaveau  made  many  experiments  on 
guinea-pigs,  sheep,  and  horses  by  injecting  the  liquid  contents  of  bullre 
which  he  found  in  cases  of  septic  gangrene.  In  doses  of  V^  <^rop  in  guinea- 
pigs  and  from  2  to  4  drops  in  horses,  it  produced  death  in  a  short  time.  In 
all  cases  the  necropsy  showed,  at  the  point  of  injection,  localized  (edema  and 
turbid  serum  in  the  peritoneal,  pleural,  and  pericardial  cavities.  In  the  fluids 
the  bacillus  could  always  be  clcinonstrated  under  the  microscope.  The  disease 
could  be  reproduced  in  otlicr  Jininialrs  ])y  inoculation  with  the  serous  fluid 
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contained  in  any  of  the  serous  cavities.    The  microbe  proved  less  Timlent 
when  injected  directly  into  the  circulation, 

Dominici  found  that  experimental  septiesemia  caused  nucleated  red 
blood-cells  to  appear  in  the  hone-marrow  of  the  infected  animals.  In  ex- 
amining the  bone-marrow  of  human  beinga  the  gubjectB  of  septic  infection, 
he  foimdj  besideB  myeloplaqnes  and  many  mononucleated  cellSj  a  number 
of  red  blood-corpuscles  with  a  single  nucleus.  He  ascertained  that,  while 
their  occurrence  is  rare^  nucleated  corpuscles  do  appear  at  times  in  the  cir- 
culating blood  in  cases  of  septicemia, 

FYOOENIC    MICROBES   AS   A   CAITBE   OF  SEPSIS. 

The  general  symptoms  which  accompany  all  supptualive  affections  rep- 
resent, etiologically  and  clinicallyj  a  form  of  sepsis,  which  differs  in  its  in- 
tensity according  to  the  quantity  of  pus-microbes,  or  their  toxins,  which 
reach  the  general  circulation.  The  slight  fever  which  often  attends  the  de- 
velopment of  a  furuncle  ceases  with  the  removal  of  the  products  of  inflani- 
mationj  while  a  septic  or  diffuse  suppurative  peritonitis  results  in  death  in  a 
short  time  from  septic  infection*  The  different  forms  of  suppurative  inEam* 
mation  result  in  gangrene  if  the  disease  prove  fatal;  the  immediatt  cause  of 
death  Is  usually  septic  infection  or  putrid  intoxication,  Watson  Cheyne 
maintains  that  the  microbes  of  sepsis  only  grow  in  hco^  and  act  by  producing 
toxins,  or,  if  they  occur  in  the  blood,  they  do  not  make  emboli. 

Vidal  reported  to  the  Acaditnie  de  Midecine  dt  Paris  the  results  of  his 
studies  of  the  "fortne  sepiicifniqut  pure'^  in  puerperal  fever  of  typhoid  type 
without  suppuration.  In  all  of  the  cases  in  which  he  made  a  bacteriological 
examination  he  found  the  streptococcus  pyogenes,  and  from  this  and  the 
Faults  of  his  culture  and  inoculation  experiments  he  comes  to  the  concliiaion 
that  it  is  impossible,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge^  to  distingmah 
between  the  various  forms  of  streptoeoecij  and  that  one  end  the  same  kind 
can  set  up  any  of  the  various  forms  of  septic  infection.  Besser  has  examined 
22  eases  of  traumatic  Bepm,  and  found  microbes  of  suppuration  in  every  one 
of  them.  During  the  patient^s  life  he  discovered  the  microbe  (a)  in  the  blood 
in  4  of  16  caaes  examined;  (b)  in  tho  pus  or  fluid  discharge  from  the  primary 
focus,  in  17  of  17;  (c)  in  the  urine,  in  3  of  4;  and  (d)  m  the  sputSj  in  3  of  3; 
while  after  death  the  microorganism  was  present  (a)  in  the  blood,  in  7  of  15; 
(&)  in  the  internal  organs,  in  16  of  IS;  and  (c)  in  the  pus  or  uterine  dis- 
charges^ in  12  of  12.  In  6  of  22  cases  pus-microbes  were  simultaneomly  de- 
tected side  by  side  with  masses  of  bocteria  of  many  other  species.  In  3  cases^ 
howf V0r,  the  streptococcus  waa  found  alone,  unassociated  with  any  other  mi* 
crobe.  Beseer  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  streptococens  of  suppuration  is  the 
mogt  frequent  cause  of  sepsis.  Smith  i.^olated  and  cultivated,  from  2  cases  of 
puerperal  R*psiM,  a  ^trcptococcug  which,  by  inoculation  and  cultivation  ex* 
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periments,  differed  from  the  streptococcus  of  Fehleisen  and  the  ordinary 
streptococcus  of  suppuration.  He  made  a  series  of  gelatin  cultures  with  blood 
taken  from  the  heart.  After  an  interval  of  two  or  three  days  numerous  colo- 
nies appeared.  Bats  inoculated  with  a  pure  culture  died  in  from  three  to  four 
days;  the  same  microbe  was  discovered  in  their  blood.  Inoculations  were 
also  made  in  the  ears  of  rabbits,  and  at  the  end  of  twenty-four  hours  a  circum- 
scribed redness  without  tendency  to  diffusion  was  apparent,  the  redness  dis- 
appearing in  two  or  three  days.  Another  series  of  cultures  and  inoculations 
was  made  with  blood  taken  from  the  finger  of  a  woman  sick  with  puerperal 
fever,  with  similar  results. 

From  these  considerations  it  becomes  evident  that  the  essential  bacterial 
cause  of  septiccemia  is  variable,  and  that  the  disease  represents  a  general  febrile 
condition,  which  is  brought  about  by  the  absorption  from  a  heal  focus  of  dif- 
ferent toxins  from  as  many  different  microbes.  As  the  introduction  into  the 
circulation  of  the  products  of  putrefaction  is  followed  by  a  complexus  of 
symptoms  which  closely  resemble  what  is  understood  clinically  by  the  term 
septicaemia,  and  as  different  microbes  have  been  cultivated  from  septic  pa- 
tients, it  would  seem  that  this  disease  can  be  produced  by  any  of  the  microbes 
which,  after  their  introduction  into  the  organism,  have  the  capacity  to  multiply 
and  produce  a  sufficient  quantity  of  phlogistic  toxins  to  give  rise  to  septic  in- 
toxication. 

CLINICAL   FORMS   OF   SEPTIC-EMIA. 

A  clinical  description  of  septicjemia  cannot  be  given  without  a  sub- 
division of  the  disease  upon  an  etiological  basis.  Since  the  publication  of 
Gaspard's  researches  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  make  a  distinction  between 
septic  intoxication  and  septic  infection.  By  septic  intoxication  is  understood 
that  form  of  septicaemia  which  is  caused  by  the  absorption  from  a  local  focus 
of  a  ferment  or  the  products  of  putrefaction,  while  the  term  septic  infection 
is  limited  to  those  cases  where  septic  microorganisms  gain  entrance  into  the 
circulation,  and  not  only  exercise  their  pathogenic  properties  in  the  blood, 
but  retain  their  capacity  of  reproduction  in  the  circulation  and  distant  or- 
gans. Septic  intoxication  is  caused  hj  the  absorption  of  a  preformed  ferment 
or  toxin  y  which  produces  I  lie  maximum  result  as  soon  as  it  reaches  the  circula' 
Hon,  and  the  symptoms  subside  with  the  arrest  of  further  supply  and  the  elim- 
ination of  the  septic  material  from  the  circulation.  Septic  infection,  on  the 
other  hand,  occurs  in  consequence  of  the  introduction  into  the  circulation 
of  living  microorganisms  irhirh  multiphj  irilh  great  rapidity  in  the  blood:  a 
circumstance  which  i?n parts  to  this  form  of  sepiiavmia  its  progressive  char- 
acter. Septic  infoxirafinji  is  caused  either  by  the  absorption  of  fibrin-ferment 
or  the  products  of  pufrefnrlivc  bacteria. 

(a)  Fermentation  Fever. — l^^rnicntation  fever  (Bergmann),  after-fever 
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•     -     ■  .    i-*;.::^.'  iVver  (Volkmann),  res()r])tion  fever,  are  terms  used  t«> 

^^    -.      1  ^  -'.ra*.  iVJirile  (U.sturbance  caused  hy  the  absorption  of  tlie  pnsd- 

:-i    ~  .  tt-v-uo-iieorosis.     This,  the  most  simph?  and  harmless  nf  nil 

«  i.;i:ions.  appears  as  a  teniporarv  fever  soon  after  an  injury  or 

■X  -.  •.  .'•::•.:  i>  caused  l)y  tlie  al)Sorption  of  aseptic  ])hh)trislic  suhstaneOv 
'  ■  ■  .i-.  ::ic  inert  sul)stan(es,  wlien  injected  into  the  circulation,  an- 
^  ..  ,  •  •  ri'dui-e  a  rise  in  lenij)eratnre.  l»er^nnann  witnessed  sucli  a  n-a*- 
{  .r  :^iravenons  infusion  of  a  physiolo«^ic-a]  solution  of  sail:  FrecM-. 
.  •  •  ••{••-tusion  of  Idood  of  healthy  animals;  and  Hergmann,  Strieker. 
\  a',  a-vl  Billroth,  after  intravenous  injections  of  a  considerable  quanlity 
'  »i-^  '  \\;;:cr.  The  sanH»  elfect  is  j)rodueed  hy  intravenous  injections  «>t" 
*  i  ,■  -v  which  tine  foreign  particles,  as  Hour  or  finely-imlverized  eharcnal. 
i-..  N'.:x:v!idetl.  Volkmaun  and  (Jenzmer  observed  a  ri>e  in  temperature  in 
.,<.  ^Mi^  soon  after  the  operation  was  complete<l  and  wlien  the  wound  n- 
'•t.rncd  aseptic  throughout,  and  hence  called  this  form  of  fever  aseptic  fevi-r. 
r's^v'  autliors  attribute  the  fever  to  the  reception  into  the  blood  of  dead  lis- 
x'.s-  material.  Hergnumn  devised  the  term  fermentation  fever  uj»oii  the 
■ -u'orx  that  the  fever  is  caused  by  the  ]>resence  of  fibrin  ferment  in  the  blnoil. 
AngeriT  and  Kdelbcrg  <lemonstrated  experimentally  tliat  tliis  fever 
vvv'ui>  alter  transfusion,  if  the  blood  tran>fused  contain  librin-ferment. 
Si  hnnedeberg  attributetl  the  fi-vi-r  to  the  presi'me  of  another  blood-fermenl 
\\huh  lie  discovered  and  which  he  calh'd  "histozym."  Bergmann  and 
Viu'cicrV  expcrinientjil  nsearclns  >]iow  that  a  iVver  which  resembles  ;!■♦■ 
uiinciitiition  lever  almo>t  to  perfe(tit)n  can  be  artilieially  pnuluced  in  ani- 
\\\^\*^  l»\  iMtra\*'nous  injertion-  o{  ]»anrreatin.  ju-p^in,  and  trypsin,  ll  wni;].l 
..Mineiir  llial  th«*  ail)U^li^oi^^  ^nbstan^^-,  whirb  are  in  exce^<  in  the  bl-Mi*!. 
niulctj'M  oxidatinii  by  th«-  a«ti«-n  »'f  a  t\  rmciit.  nn«l  that  the  i-lu'iniral  t-han::*  * 
|iii)ii>'lit  about  in  tbi>  inann*  r  «Kia-i«»n  ri-t-  in  trinpfrature,  whib-  tin*  ]'n«l- 
11,1  1,1' n\idiiti«»n  an- 1  liuiinatj  d  thniiLrb  ilif  kitlihv-.  Rinb-l  f«»und.  in  n^iw 
,„  .  i,f  -inipN'  -wb«nTan»-«'r.-  traiinrt".  albr.im  ti  in  \\\r  uriiir  iluriiiL'  th.»-  r""-! 
\\\\ii  Ml  I'.iir  da;.-,  and  i^n-  iirint-  a!wa\-  .'MiraiTN..]  br.'wn  ma-M--.  whit!:  :  " 
,,....ir'l< 'I  .'■  i'i'"lnit-  •'•  lb.  r.  d  !•;.'.  .!-Mi|'.>.  I, -.  \V.  Mulbr  l'»un»l  in\ar:- 
^ij,l^  ,,i;,  r  •:..:  -ti'-i-n  <•:  l.I..,  d.  a  i  <'n-;.i,  ra'.;.  :::.  r.  a-«  «•!'  ^iratt-  in  tb«-  r.r'.r.'  . 
'I'Im-  .  .  •  i.r."  '  '  • 
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not  all  extravasations  of  ])lood  give  rise  to  fever,  we  must  take  it  for  granted 
that  when  fever  is  not  produced  its  absence  is  owing  either  to  an  absence  of 
fil)rin-fi»rment  or  the  existence  of  local  conditions  which  prevent  its  absorp- 
tion. From  my  own  observations  I  am  convinced  that  the  amount  of  ex- 
tra vasatcd  blood  holds  no  relation  whatever  to  the  frequency  of  its  occur- 
rence or  its  intensity.  A  small  extravasation  under  high  pressure  is  more 
frequently  the  cause  of  fermentation  fever  than  a  large  blood-clot  in  a  loca- 
tion less  favorable  to  the  absorption  of  fibrin-ferment.  Fermentation  fever 
makes  its  appearance  within  a  few  hours  after  an  injury  or  operation,  and, 
as  a  rule,  it  is  not  preceded  by  a  chill.  The  temperature  rapidly  reaches  its 
maximum,  which  varies  from  100°  to  104°  F.,  and  remains,  without  much 
variation,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  maximum  height,  to  drop  suddenly  to  nor- 
mal at  the  end  of  the  first  to  the  third  day.  The  pulse  is  correspondingly 
increased  in  frequency  during  the  febrile  attack.  The  sensorium  remains 
intact,  the  appetite  is  not  much  distur])ed,  and  none  of  the  subjective  symp- 
toms are  proportionate  to  the  severity  of  the  febrile  disturbance.  Patients 
with  a  high  temperature  feel  so  well  that,  if  their  wounds  permit  it,  they 
will  insist  on  walking  around  and  will  attend  to  their  business,  contrary  to 
the  advice  of  the  attending  surgeon.  The  most  important  diagnostic  feat- 
ures of  fermentation  fever  are  its  early  onset  after  an  injury  or  operation,  and 
its  spontaneous  subsidence  in  from  one  to  three  days.  As  the  disease  is  caused 
by  the  introduction  of  plilogistic  substances  from  a  local  focus,  and  propa- 
gated by  intravascular  cliemical  cliangos,  it  is  uninlluenced  by  any  form  of 
niedication.  The  fever  subsides  s])()ntaneously  upon  cessation  of  the  primary 
cause,  and  with  the  elimination  through  the  kidneys  of  tlie  products  of  in- 
travascular chemical  changes.  As  the  reuiainiiig  forms  of  sepsis  usually  ap- 
])('ar  at  a  time  when  fermentation  fever  has  run  its  course,  the  differential 
diagnosis  ])resents  no  great  difliculties. 

The  treatment  of  fermentation  fever  is  entirely  of  a  prophylactic  nature. 
Tlie  prophylactic  measures  consist  in  a  careful  luvmostasis,  and  in  cases 
where  parenchymatous  oozing,  from  the  nature  of  a  wound  or  the  anatomical 
structure  of  the  tissues,  is  to  be  expected,  the  prevention  of  the  accumulation 
of  the  ])rimary  wound-secretion  by  eirurient  drainage.  Fermentation  fever 
must  be  included  among  the  septic  diseases,  as  the  fibrin-ferment  acts  as  a 
toxic  substance  in  the  same  manner  as  the  toxins  ela])orated  by  septic  mi- 
croijrganisms.  Future  research  may  yet  demonstrate  that  even  this,  the  most 
harmless  form  of  septicaiuiia,  is  not  an  aseptic  fever,  but  that  it  is  caused  by 
pathogenic  microorganisms,  eitlier  too  few"  in  number  or  not  of  sufficient 
potency  to  produce  the  graver  forms  of  the  disease. 

(b)  Saprsemia. — This  term  was  devised  by  ^Mathews  Duncan  to  include 
a  form  of  septicaemia  resulting  from  the  a])sorption  of  the  ])roducts  of  i)utre- 
faction.    Sapramiia  is  the  ty])ical  form  of  septic  intoxication,  as  it  is  always 
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caused  by  the  introduction  into  the  circulation  of  preformed  ptomaine^ 
elaborated  in  dead  tissues  by  putrefactive  bacteria.  It  is  closely  allied  to 
fermentation  fever,  as  the  symptoms  are  never  intensified  after  the  removal 
of  the  primary  cause,  but,  as  a  rule,  subside  promptly  after  this  has  been 
accomplished.  As  sapra»mia  never  occurs  without  putrefaction  of  necrost^d 
tissue,  and  as  putrefaction  never  takes  place  without  infection  with  putre- 
factive bacteria,  it  becomes  necessary  to  consider  briefly  the  microorganisms 
which  are  known  to  cause  the  clinical  forms  of  putrefaction. 

Bacilli  of  Pntrefaction. — The  bacilli  of  putrefaction  exercise  their 
pathogenic  qualities  only  in  dead  tissue  exposed  to  the  atmospheric  air. 
Clinically  they  are  therefore  present  in  the  products  of  coagulation-necrosis, 
or  as  a  secondary  infection  in  tissues  destroyed  by  other  microorganism^. 
Most  of  them  possess  gasogenic  properties.  Eosenbach  discovered,  in  differ- 
ent fetid  secretions,  three  forms  of  bacilli  which  he  designated,  respectively, 
bacillus  saprogenes  1,  2,  3. 

1 

FlK.  137.  Fig.  138.  Fig.  139. 

FlgB.  137,  138,  and  139.— Bacillus  SaprogoncB  1.  2,  3.    962 : 1.    iRosfnlMch.) 

Bacillus  Saprcfjcnes  1. — A  comparatively-large  bacillus,  which  multi- 
plies by  end-sporos,  which,  however,  grow  only  from  one  end  of  the  baeillu-. 

On  nutrient  agar-a^^ar  the  l)a<Mlhis  ;:row5  in  the  form  of  an  irregular 
sinuous  streak,  with  a  mucilaginous  appi-arance.  The  bacilli  grow  readily 
also  in  )>lood-seruni,  and  all  cultures  ( luit  the  odor  of  decomposing  kitchen 
refu.^e.  Albumen  or  meat  acted  upon  by  a  culture  of  this  bacillus  undergoo> 
rapid  putrefaction  if  <'X])(»se(l  to  atmospheric  air,  but  if  air  is  excluded  ihi* 
action  of  the  microbes  upon  these  substances  is  very  slight.  Cultures  injectC'd 
into  h(althy  tissues  and  joints  are  harinle??. 

BnriUus  Sajn'nqnirs  '2. — This  bacillus  was  i.^^olated  by  Rosenbach  from 
fftid  sweat.    The  hmIs  are  shorter  an<l  thinner  than  the  preceding  ones. 

'I'liis  l»acillu«i  devrjops  vrry  ra])idly  on  agar-agar,  forming  transparent 
drops,  which  bccoine  gray.  The  culture  yields  a  characteristic  fetid  odor, 
.-iniilar  tn  thr  la>t.  Cultures  of  this  bacillus  injected  into  the  knee-joint  and 
pleural  (inity  nf  ral)l)its  caused  acute  sujipurativo  inflammation  and  death. 

Barillus  ,^nproiirnr.<  ;^-  -This  bacillus  was  discovered  by  Rosenbach  in 
the  ])us  <if  ■*  cas<'s  of  o-teomyelitis  with  sef)tic  manifestations  complicating 
compound  fractun*. 
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Cultiyated  on  nutrient  agar-agar^  an  ash-gray^  almost-liquid  culture  is 
developed,  with  a  strong,  characteristic  odor  of  putrefaction.  Injected  into 
the  knee-joint  or  abdomen  of  a  rabbit,  an  opaque,  yellowish-green  infiltration 
resulted. 

Proteus  Vulgaris. — This  and  the  following  species  have  been  described 
by  Ilauser  as  present  in  putrefying  meat-infusions,  and  as  being  intimately 
connected  with  the  process  of  putrefaction.  As  the  name  indicates,  these 
bacteria  are  capable  of  changing  their  form  during  their  development.  The 
different  species  of  proteus  have  been  described  as  coccoid,  bacteroid,  spindle- 
shaped,  and  spiralinar,  on  account  of  the  ever-changing  form  they  assume 
during  their  growth.  The  morphology  of  the  proteus  vulgaris  is  very  vari- 
able. 


Fig.  140.— Proteus  Vulgaris.    285  : 1.     Swarming  Islets.     {Hauser.) 

Many  of  the  rods  are  actively  motile,  and  cultivated  upon  nutrient 
gelatin  they  convert  it  into  a  turbid,  grayish-white  liquid.  If  cultivated  in 
a  capsule  containing  5  per  cent,  of  nutrient  gelatin,  a  few  hours  after  inocula- 
tion, the  most  characteristic  movements  of  the  individual  bacilli  are  observed 
on  the  surface  of  the  gelatin,  although  at  this  early  stage  no  liquefaction  can 
be  detected.  The  movements  are  not  observed  if  the  nutrient  medium  con- 
tains 10  per  cent,  of  gelatin.  Spore-formation  was  never  observed.  Injected 
subcutaneously  in  small  doses,  no  results  were  obtained;  larger  doses  some- 
times caused  circumscribed  abscess  at  the  point  of  injection.  Intravenous 
injection  of  a  large  dose  produced  toxic  symptoms  in  rabbits  and  guinea-pigs, 
and  these  were  not  modified  by  using  the  filtrate  of  a  liquefied  culture,  show- 
ing that  the  toxic  substance  was  held  in  solution. 

Proteus  Mirabilis. — Rods  varying  greatly  in  length,  sometimes  so  short 
that  they  appear  like  cocci,  at  others  of  considerable  length. 
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The  rods  occur  singly  and  in  zoogloea,  and  sometimes  in  tetrads,  pairs, 
chains,  or  as  short  rods  in  twos,  resembling  bacterium  termo;  in  fact,  in  all 
conceivable  transition-forms. 

Cultivated  on  nutrient  gelatin,  they  form  a  thick,  whitish  layer,  in  con- 
centric circles,  which,  in  time,  liquefies  the  medium.  Similar  movements  art- 
observed  in  capsule-cultivations  as  with  proteus  vulgaris.  The  pathogenic 
properties  of  the  mirabilis  are  the  same  as  those  of  vulgaris. 

Protens  Zenkeri. — Kods  about  four  times  as  long  as  wide,  in  twos,  like 
bacterium  termo.  Cultivated  on  nutrient  gelatin,  no  liquefaction  results,  but 
a  thick,  whitish-gray  layer  is  formed,  with  sloping  margins.  The  Ijaeilli  are 
motile,  and  the  same  phenomena  are  observed  on  the  solid  medium  as  in  the 
other  forms.  Spirilli  and  spiralinar  forms  are  seldom  seen.-  (relatin  and 
blood-serum  cultures  emit  no  fetid  odor,  but  meat-infusion  undergoes  rapid 


l*rol»  tiH  Miral>ilis 


SwariJi.iiK  IsN-ts.     [linuMir.) 


piitn-liutinn  and  virMs  xhv  usual  Iriid  ndor.  'Vhv  j)athogenir  (jualitifs  are 
thf  saint"  a>  t]i<»f  of  tin*  ntlirr  vj)i'i"ii's  of  |)r<>lru>. 

As  till-  inicrolM'.-  (if  untrrfadinn.  wliich  liavr  first  been  des<Tibod,  ])«»s- 
M>>  linnttf]  nr  u<»  ]»atlinp-nic  »jualiti»s  wlini  iiitroduicd  into  lu-alliiy  tissue, 
it  i-r\i«!iiii  tliat  tln-ir  tnxir  iirict  is  rau-rd  liy  a  >(»lnlilr -ubstance  which  llu-y 
prnduiT  wlu'U  xhry  find  ilirir  way  into  dt-ad  tissue  e.\j»os»'d  to  atmo>jduTir 
air.    Tliis  l«ads  u>  to  a  ('•)n'-i<irraii<»n  n\'  ilu* 

Ptomaines.--  riinnainc  i-  a  tmn  u-rd  ti>  disiirnatc  ctTtain  toxic  sul»- 
--lani  I-  (n -♦■niiilinir  alkaloid- )  whiili  an-  jiinduct'd  duiiiiir  the  process  nf 
putn  !;!(  timi.  Kauiicr  ha-  -Imwu  that  in  dead  animal  ti>sucs  j>rocesscs  of 
puti't  faciivi  .h  iMnijio.-iiiun  -ri  in.  hy  whiih  rrrtain  alkaloids  are  elaborated 
frnni  ajl'iiniin-'i:-  .-uh.-tauiM -.  wliirh  ha\r  hnii  callcil  ]»t<»maines  by  Sclmi. 
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In  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century  Elircher  and  Leeuwenhoek 
claimed  that  putrid  substances  contained  minute  microscopical  worms^  which 
caused  the  putrefaction.  In  1820  Kemer  pointed  out  the  resemblance  be- 
tween the  symptoms  of  poisoning  by  sausages  and  by  atropine.  He  was  thus 
the  first  to  raise  the  suspicion  that  toxic  alkaloids  were  formed  through  the 
decomposition  of  albumen.  In  1856  Panum  showed  that  the  inflammatory 
change  which  occurs  in  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane  of  animals  fed  on 
putrid  infusions  is  due  to  a  chemical  poison,  which  remained  unaffected  by 
boiling  for  a  long  time;  and  his  conclusion  that  the  toxic  substance  contained 
in  putrid  fluids  was  of  a  chemical  nature  was  confirmed  by  Weber,  Hemmer, 
Schweninger,  Stich,  and  Thiersch.  In  1875  B.  W.  Richardson  isolated  a 
toxic  substance,  which  he  called  "septine,"  from  the  inflammatory  transuda- 
tion in  the  peritoneal  cavity  of  a  person  that  had  died  of  pyaemia.  With  this 
substance  he  successfully  infected  animals.  He  also  found  that  this  sub- 
stance could  be  made  to  combine  with  acids,  so  as  to  form  salts,  without 
losing  its  toxic  qualities.    Bergmann  and  Schmiedeberg  isolated  a  crystalline 
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Fig.  142.— iDVoIution  Forms  of  Proteus  Mirabilis.    524  : 1.     {Hattser.) 

poison  from  decomposing  yeast,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  "sepsin." 
This  substance,  when  injected  into  the  subcutaneous  tissue  or  venous  circula- 
tion in  animals,  produced  well-marked  symptoms  of  septic  intoxication;  the 
intensity  of  the  symptoms  were  found  to  vary  with  the  amount  of  the  sub- 
stance injected.  Zuelzer  and  Sonnenschoin  obtained,  from  macerated  dead 
bodies  and  from  putrid  meat-infusions,  small  quantities  of  a  crystallizable 
substance  which  exhibited  the  reactions  of  an  alkaloid,  and  had  a  physio- 
logical action  like  atropine,  dilating  the  pupil,  paralyzing  the  muscular  fibres 
of  the  intestine,  and  increasing  the  rapidity  of  the  pulse.  In  1857  Pasteur 
made  the  important  discovery  that  specific  microorganisms  are  the  cause  of 
the  various  forms  of  fermentation  and  putrefaction.  No  discovery,  perhaps, 
attracted  such  universal  attention  as  Pasteur's  theory  of  fermentation.  This 
theory  was  strengthened  somewhat  later  by  Lcmaire's  observation,  that  all 
fermentative  changes  in  fluids  are  suspended  on  the  addition  to  the  fluids  of 
phenic  acid,  from  which  he  concluded  that  fermentation  must  be  due  to 
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liTing  organisms.  Next  came  the  carefully-conducted  experiments  of  Lister, 
who  showed  that  air  is  deprived  of  its  action  in  causing  putrefaction  of  or- 
ganic substances  if  it  is  passed  through  a  filter,  or  if  the  fluids  are  placed  in 
an  open  vessel  with  the  mouth  of  the  vessel  so  arranged  that  dust  cannot 
reach  the  fluid  by  gravitation. 

Lister's  great  life-work,  antiseptic  surgery,  that  has  created  a  new  epoch 
in  the  histor}'  of  medicine  and  surgery,  is  based  upon  what  then  was  still  a 
theory,  that  inflammation,  suppuration,  and  septic  infection  of  wounds  are 
caused  by  living  specific  microorganisms.  Selmi  discovered  ptomaines  in  an 
exhumed  body,  in  1872.  The  ptomaines  isolated  by  him  were  volatile  alka- 
loids. Gautier.  independently  of  Selmi,  and  about  the  same  time,  made  the 
same  observations,  but  believed  that  the  toxic  substances  were  volatile,  and 
that  in  their  action  they  resembled  the  narcotics,  morphia  and  atropia,  and 
were  more  nearly  allied  to  the  alkaloid  extracted  from  poisonous  mushrooms. 

Semmer  gives  an  account  of  the  action  of  septic  substances  as  studied 
experimentally  by  Guttmann,  of  Dorpat.  The  experiments  were  made  with 
putrid  substances,  products  of  inflammation,  septic  blood,  and  cultivations 
of  septic  bacteria.  These  researches  showed  that  a  chemical  poison  is  formed 
in  putrefying  substances,  and  that  a  certain  quantity  of  such  poison  produces 
symptoms  of  sepsis  and  death  in  animals.  The  blood  of  animals  killed  with 
such  putrid  poisons  was  found  to  possess  no  infective  qualities,  and  the  usual 
putrefactive  baeteria  were  destroyed  in  the  blood,  and  only  appear  asrain 
after  the  death  of  the  animal.  It  was  claimed,  even  at  that  time,  that  the 
bacteria  elaborate  the  poison,  as  experiments  made  witli  cultures  grown  out- 
side the  body  pnuhued  the  same  etreot.  Anotlier  conclusion  arrived  at  was 
that  putrid  substances  administered  subcutaneously  may  produce  gangreno. 
phle;:mnn(Uis  inilammatinn,  ur  erysipelas,  aceordinj:  tn  the  stage  of  putrefar- 
tion,  temperature,  enliure-soij.  eti-.  The  infet  tivi-  material  was  never  found 
in  the  Mnod,  but  always  in  the  }»r«Klucts  «^f  intlammation.  It  was  clearly 
stated  that  true  septictrmia  is  always  preceiUd  I'y  a  sta«:e  of  incubation,  an*! 
that  its  conta^rium  is  destroyed  by  boiling,  putrefaction,  and  germicides. 

Her«rmann  and  AuL'orer  produced  a  condition  in  animals  resemblins: 
.^septitirmia,  by  inject in^r  into  the  circulation  pepsin,  pancreatin,  and  trypsin. 
When  death  oeeurretl  after  intravascular  injections  of  these  ferments,  fibri- 
nous deposits  were  found  in  the  heart  and  pulmonary  vessels.  These  experi- 
ments were,  therefore,  cnntirmatory  of  the  observations  previously  made  by 
EdellH^rp  and  r>irik,  who  had  shown  that  the  injection  of  putrid  substances 
into  the  circulation  materially  increased  the  free  fibrin-ferment  in  the  cir- 
eulatini:  blood. 

niumber^  ci>ncluded.  from  his  numerous  experiments  on  animals,  that 
the  symptoms  whii'h  follow  an  injection  of  putrescent  material  into  the  <ir- 
culation  are  not  always  constant:    that,  in  fact,  extreme  prostration,  high 
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temperature,  rapid  pulse  and  respiration  are  the  only  constant  symptoms 
found.  The  same  author  also  confirmed  the  statement  that  the  blood  of  pa- 
tients dying  from  putrid  intoxication  contained  no  microorganisms.  Sam- 
uel maintains  that  putrid  fluids,  from  the  second  day  until  the  eighth  month 
of  putrefaction,  act  differently,  and  divides  their  action  according  to  this 
supposition  into  three  stages:  1.  Phlogogenic,  in  which  they  produce  only 
inflammation.  2.  Septogenic,  in  which  they  produce  in  the  living  organism 
putrefactive  processes.  3.  Pyogenic,  in  which  they  cause  only  suppuration, 
having  lost,  in  the  meantime,  their  other  pathogenic  qualities. 

Mikulicz  found  that  putrid  fluids,  according  as  they  are  free  from  bac- 
teria or  contain  more  or  less  of  putrefactive  microbes,  will  produce  a  slight 
inflammation,  a  suppurative  inflammation,  or  a  progressive  phlegmonous  in- 
flammation. Frankel  detected  but  few  micrococci  in  the  blood  of  septicaemic 
patients,  and  observed  that  they  greatly  increased  after  death;  but,  after  the 
lapse  of  some  further  time,  altogether  disappeared,  thus  also  confirming  a 
fact  previously  known,  that  putrefaction  destroyed  septic  microbes.  These 
observations  may  tend  to  harmonize  the  discrepancy  of  opinion,  growing  out 
of  the  different  results  obtained  by  different  experimenters,  by  injections  of 
putrid  substances,  as  some  of  the  fluids  may  have  contained  an  abundance 
of  living  microorganisms,  while  others  may  have  been  rendered  sterile  by  age, 
owing  to  advanced  putrefactive  changes.  Brieger  and  Maas  have  rendered 
valuable  service  in  the  chemical  isolation  of  ptomaines,  or,  as  Brieger  calls 
them,  toxins,  from  putrid  substances,  and  the  results  of  their  inoculation 
experiments  established  more  firmly  the  fact  of  putrid  intoxication  by  these 
soluble  alkaloid  substances.  The  number  of  bacteria  in  rabbits  killed  by 
septic  infection  is  so  great  that  death  may  ensue  from  simple  mechanical 
causes,  while  in  fatal  cases  of  sepsis  in  man  the  number  is  often  so  small  that 
it  seems  natural  to  suppose  that  the  microorganisms  are  capable  of  producing 
some  poisonous  substance,  which  destroys  the  patient  before  they  have  time 
to  multiply  to  the  extent  observed  in  septicaemia  in  rabbits  and  mice. 

Rinne  asserts  that  the  chemical  products  of  pus-microbes  alone,  as  well 
as  sterilized  putrid  fluids,  never  produce  metastasis.  He  sterilized  fluid 
cultures  of  the  staphylococcus  pyogenes  aureus  after  filtration,  and  injected 
directly  into  the  blood-vessels  of  ra))bits  as  much  as  4  grammes  of  this  fluid,, 
and  in  dogs  increased  the  dose  to  14  grammes.  Many  of  the  animals  showed 
slight  symptoms  of  septic  intoxication,  somnolence,  diarrhoea,  and  collapse. 
By  using  still  larger  doses  the  symptoms  were  intesified  and  the  animals  died 
from  well-marked  symptoms  of  septic  intoxication.  Metastatic  abscesses 
were  never  found  in  these  cases.  The  same  author  has  also  published  some 
very  interesting  observations  on  the  immediate  cause  of  death  in  rabbits 
inoculated  with  a  pure  culture  of  Koch-Gaffky's  bacillus.  The  animals  were 
inoculated  at  the  base  of  the  ear,  and  immediately  after  death  the  ptomaines 
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m^ere  isolated  from  the  tissues  by  Brieger's  method.  In  every  inBtaoce  be 
obtanied  a  s^ubs^tunce  culled  niethylguanidin,  whieh  on  cheinical  analvtiii  wi§ 
shown  to  eongist  of  the  formula  0^11. N,,,  When  this  substance?  was  inji*cte«i 
into  rabbits  it  produced  symptoms  of  septic  intoxication  which  rt'seinbled^ 
in  every  particnlan  those  produced  by  the  injection  of  pure  cuhureis  obtaini?d 
from  septicemic  rabbits.  As  methylguanidin  could  not  be  produced  from 
the  cadavers  by  the  same  method,  Iloffa  naturally  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  was  a  product  of  the  bacilli,  and  that  death  was  to  be  attributed  to  the 
production  of  this  toxic  Biibstance  in  the  tissues  of  the  infeeltHl  iiiiimab  by 
the  specific  action  of  the  bacilli.  The  source  of  methylguanidin  in  the  body 
h  ereatio,  and  the  bacteria  must  possess  the  property  of  oxidation,  as  creaiin 
is  trant^formed  into  methylguanidin  only  by  oxidation,  Brieger  has  isolattHl 
from  human  corpses  a  different  set  of  toxic  alkaloids,  one  of  which  he  calU 
*'cadaverin"  and  the  other  ^^putrescin/'  which  are  but  feeble  poisons;  while 
two  others,  '*madeline''  and  "'sepsin,"  which  are  produced  later  on  in  the 
decompoeidon,  are  much  more  powerful  poisons,  causing  paralysis  and  death. 
From  decomposing  albuminous  substances  he  has  obtained  many  other  well- 
defined  chemical  bodies,  as  well  as  some  substances  to  which  no  names  have 
yet  been  given. 

Bourget  isolated  several  tnxic  bases  from  the  viscera  of  a  woman  wb» 
had  died  of  puerperal  sepsis.  He  also  obtained  from  tJie  urine  of  patients 
suffering  from  the  same  disease  similar  toxic  bases,  which  killed  frogs  and 
guinea-pigs,  when  administered  by  injection,  showing  that  the  toxic  sub- 
stances formed  during  life,  and  that  they  are  eliminated  through  the  kidney?. 

The  experimental  and  clinical  researches  to  which  I  have  referred  ahovt- 
show  conclusively  thai  »epiir  inioj:i€4itu)n  i$  miistd  hi/  the  pres$nee  of  dta^i 
iiMmtf.  in  the  body  in  a  date  of  putrefaction^  from  th^  prmence  of  pulr^faHirt 
bad  Hi  ^  and  that  the  immrdiate  ravs^  of  the  itUftxiration  is  the  absorption  of 
prfformed  ptomaines  from  smii  a  io^al  focus  ^f  [mt refaction. 

Symptoms  and  Biagnoaii. — Septic  intoxication  siuffieient  in  ^tni-rn}  ^ 
gi?e  rise  to  grave  general  dis^turbaoeee  is  usually  initiated  by  a  chilly  <>r  ni 
least  by  a  sensation  of  chilliness,  followed  by  a  continued  form  nf  fever,  the 
temperature  rapidly  increasing  to  102''  to  104*'  V,,  with  s^light  rncrr 
mismous.  The  character  of  the  pulse  furnishes  the  most  reliable  inf'  ^ 
in  regard  to  the  intensity  of  the  intoxicatiom  All  ptomaines  of  putrefactive 
lineteria  exert  a  depressing  influence  on  the  heart:  hence  the  force  and  fn- 
t|uency  of  the  pulse  furnish  important  djagnostie  and  prognostic  evidenrt-?. 
The  pulse  ia  always  soft  and  compressible:  qualiiies  which  indicate  dunin- 
jshed  intravascular  preesure,  resulting  from  an  enfeebled  I'w  n  tt^rgo.  Tom- 
plete  loss  of  appetite^  vomiting,  and  diarrbtcn  are  nlmoft  constant  sjTnptoms 
in  ^ave  cases.  Tlie  tongue  is  usually  furred,  dry,  and,  in  severe  casce^  pr*- 
4ie  ^dried-beef  appearance.    The  urine  is  scanty  and  heavily  loaded 
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with  urates.  Headache  is  often  complained  of  in  the  beginning  of  the  at- 
tack. Delirium,  restlessness,  insomnia,  are  symptoms  which  denote  ap- 
proaching danger.  Siibsultus,  dilatation  of  pupils,  clammy  perspiration, 
livid  appearance  of  visible  mucous  membranes,  low-muttering  delirium,  in- 
voluntary discharges,  coldness  of  the  extremities,  fluttering,  and  feeble  pulse 
precede  death  from  septic  intoxication.  One  of  the  most  important  elements 
in  the  diagnosis  is  the  detection  of  a  local  focus  of  putrefaction.  As  the 
putrefaction  always  occurs  in  parts  of  the  body  exposed  to  the  atmospheric 
air,  its  existence  can  readily  be  ascertained  by  the  sense  of  smell.  The  in- 
tensity of  the  foetor  of  the  gases  produced  by  the  putrefactive  bacteria  varies 
greatly,  but  the  smell  is  always  suggestive  of  decomposing  meat  or  kitchen 
refuse.  The  impression  is  quite  prevalent,  not  only  among  the  laity,  but  also 
in  the  profession,  that  the  local  lesions  which  cause  septicaemia  always  emit 
a  fetid  odor.  This  is  a  grave  mistake,  Faior  is  associated  with  puirefadiony 
and  as  such  is  suggestive  of  saprccmia,  and  not  true  progressive  sepsis.  The 
latter  may  be  combined  with  sapraemia,  but  when  it  occurs  independently 
of  this  no  bad  smell  can  be  detected,  and  yet  it  is  the  most  fatal  form  of  sep- 
sis. In  reference  to  the  differential  diagnosis  between  sapraemia,  fermenta- 
tion fever,  and  septic  infection,  it  must  be  rememberd  that  septic  intoxica- 
tion can  only  occur  from  putrefaction,  and  therefore  three  conditions  myst 
invariably  be  present  in  the  etiology  of  this  form  of  sepsis:  1.  Dead  tissue. 
2.  Infection  of  this  dead  tissue  with  putrefactive  bacteria.  3.  A  sufficient 
length  of  time  must  have  el«i})sed  since  the  injury  or  operation  for  the  putre- 
factive ])acteria  to  produce  a  toxic  quantity  of  ptomaines  to  cause  symptoms 
of  intoxication.  The  dead  tissue  may  ])e  a  blood-clot  in  a  wound,  around  the 
fragments  of  a  compound  fracture,  or  in  the  interior  of  the  uterus;  it  may  be 
tissue  devitalized  by  a  trauma,  heat  or  cold,  the  action  of  chemical  substances, 
or  the  action  of  bacteria  other  than  putrefactive:  or  it  may  be  detached,  re- 
tained fragments  of  placental  tissue.  That  such  dead  tissue  has  become  the 
seat  of  infection  with  putrefactive  bacteria  can  be  ascertained  by  the  presence 
of  ffctor  and  bubbles  of  gas.  At  the  temperature  of  the  body  putrefaction 
progresses  very  rapidly;  but  a  differential  diagnosis  can  generally  be  made 
without  much  difficulty,  between  sapra'mia  and  fermentation  fever,  by  the 
time  which  has  elapsed  between  the  injury  or  operation  and  the  manifesta- 
tion of  the  first  symptoms  of  septic  intoxication.  Fermentation  fever  ap- 
pears within  a  few  hours,  certainly  always  before  the  end  of  the  first  day, 
while  septic  intoxication  from  putrefaction  seldom  begins  before  the  ex- 
piration of  twenty-four  hours.  If  septic  infection  begin  during  this  time  it 
is  not  attended  by  any  evidences  of  j)utrefaction. 

Prognosis. — Uncomplicated  sapra?mia  proves  fatal  by  the  absorption  of 
a  deadly  dose  of  ptomaines  from  a  local  depot  of  putrefaction,  and  the  prog- 
nosis will  therefore  depend  upon  the  stage  of  intoxication  and  the  feasibility 
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of  the  removal  of  the  infected  dead  tissue  by  surgical  treatnieBt.  If  an  effi- 
cient, radical  treatment  can  be  instituted  at  a  time  before  a  fatal  doi?e  of 
toxic  substances  has  reached  the  general  circulation,  the  prognosis  is  favor- 
able. A  decomposing  blood-clot  or  detached  fragment  of  a  placenta  can  be 
readily  removed  and  the  field  of  operation  sterilized.  The  prognoeb  in 
aaprs&mia  complicating  progressive  gangrene  is  always  grave,  ad  the  dead 
tissue  is  increased  by  other  microbes;  hence  the  conditions  created  by  both 
kinds  of  microbes  are  of  a  progressive  character. 

Treatmeal — The  prophylactic  treatment  of  sapr^mia  coBEists  in  thu 
removal  of  dead  tissue,  prevention  of  subsequent  extravasation  and  accumu- 
lation of  blood  by  careful  hspmostasis, — if  necessary,  by  draiuagit, — *nd 
£naU3'  sterilizationj  by  antiseptic  measurci,  of  dead  tissue  that  cannot  be 
removed.  lodoforraization  of  dead  tissue  is  an  excellent  means  of  presem- 
tioiK  In  \he  extraperitoneal  treatment  of  the  stnrap  after  supravaginal  v\- 
tirpation  of  the  uterus^  the  ^ame  object  is  accomplished  by  touching  th^  raw 
aurface  with  a  solution  of  perchloride  or  persulphate  of  iron  or  pure  carbolic 
acid.  Wounds  in  which  dead  tissue  is  unavoidably  retained  should  always 
be  treated  by  drainage.  After  symptoms  of  ^ptic  intoxication  have  devel- 
oped early,  radical  treatment  must  he  pursued.  This  treatment  comprises 
the  removal  or  sterilization  of  the  dead  tissue,  A  decompoeing  blood -clot  is 
to  be  removed  and  the  parts  are  thoroughly  irrigated  with  a  solution  of  cor- 
rosive sublimate,  and  reaccnmulation  prevented  by  efficient  drainage.  In 
vam^B  of  gangrene  complicated  by  putrid  intoxication,  where  it  is  impossible 
to  remove  the  infected  tissues  by  mechanical  measures,  and  complete  di^ia* 
fection  without  such  a  procedure  cannot  be  effected,  the  best  results  art 
iibtaincd  by  pcnnanent  irrigation  with  a  saturated  solution  of  at^etate  of 
aluminum.  Under  this  treatment  the  soluble  toxie  substances  are  washed 
away  as  fast  as  they  are  formed,  and  sterilization  of  the  soil  for  the  putre- 
factive bacteria  is  gradually  accomplished  by  the  saturation  of  the  dead  tig- 
sue  with  this  safe  and  efficient  antiseptic  solution.  If  a  suppurating  cavity 
is  the  seat  of  putrefactive  changes,  it  becomes  necessary  to  remove  the  nu* 
tricnt  medium  for  pntrefaetive  bacteria  by  first  washing  out  the  cavity  with 
a  strong  antiseptic  solution,  to  be  followed  by  the  mechanical  removal  of 
dead  tissue,  shreds  of  connective  tigisue,  dead  granulations,  etc.,  by  means  of 
a  sharp  spoon  or  dull  curette,  and  subsciiucntly  by  another  antiseptic  irri- 
gation. The  surgical  treatment  of  sapra^mia  will  soon  deciiio  the  fate  of  the 
patient.  If  a  fatal  dose  of  ptomaines  has  reached  tlie  general  circulation 
before  an  effort  is  made  to  procure  sterilization  of  a  local  depot  of  putrefac* 
tion,  the  local  treatment  wilh  of  course,  prove  nnsucce?iiful  in  preventing  a 
fatal  result,  and  the  disease  will  continue  its  rclenths.^  course  uninfluenced 
by  the  treatment.  If,  however,  the  intoxication  has  not  progressed  ta  thti 
eitent^  efficient  local  treatment  ts  followed  by  the  most  brilliant  reaulti. 
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Within  a  few  hours  after  the  sterilization  of  the  local  focus  of  putrefaction 
the  temperature  falls  to  normal,  the  pulse  becomes  slower  and  fuller.  If  the 
tongue  has  been  dry  it  soon  becomes  moist;  if  the  patient  has  been  delirious 
consciousness  returns,  and  the  patient  is  convalescent  in  a  few  days.  The 
results  of  the  antiseptic  local  treatment  in  these  cases  are  in  strong  contrast 
with  the  useless  and  often  dangerous  internal  administration  of  antipyretics. 
The  treatment  directed  toward  the  disinfection  of  the  local  focus  of  putre- 
faction removes  the  cause  of  the  intoxication,  while  the  antipyretics  may 
effect  a  temporary  reduction  of  the  temperature,  but  at  the  same  time,  by 
diminishing  the  contractile  power  of  the  heart,  only  add  to  the  danger  by 
diminishing  the  resistance  to  the  action  of  a  depressing  poison.  The  use  of 
antipyretics  in  the  treatment  of  sapraemia  is  strongly  contraindicated.  All 
debilitating  treatment  must  be  carefully  avoided  as  being  unscientific  and 
as  adding  to  the  existing  dangers.  The  best  results  are  obtained  by  such 
local  treatment  by  which  the  further  production  of  ptomaines  is  prevented; 
consequently  by  measures  which  meet  the  etiological  indications.  The  debili- 
tating effects  of  the  ptomaines  on  the  heart  are  met  by  the  timely  and  judi- 
cious administration  of  stimulants.  In  urgent  cases  such  diffusible  stimu- 
lants as  sulphuric  ether,  camphor,  and  musk  can  be  administered  with  ad- 
vantage subcutaneously,  in  order  to  gain  time  for  the  action  of  remedies 
which  will  have  a  more  permanent  effect  on  the  heart.  Digitalis,  strophan- 
thus,  strychnia,  and  atropia  in  small  doses  are  excellent  cardiac  tonics  and 
stimulants,  and  are  indicated  in  cases  where  the  pulse  is  very  rapid  and  soft, 
denoting  a  feeble  peripheral  circulation  from  a  weakened  heart.  Where  life 
is  threatened  from  syncope  the  patient  is  not  allowed  to  assume  a  sitting 
position,  for  fear  that  the  increased  intracardiac  pressure  might  result  in 
sudden  death  from  heart-failure. 

Alcoholic  stimulants  are  to  be  given  in  doses  sufficiently  large  to  im- 
prove the  character  of  the  pulse,  and  at  sufficiently  short  intervals  to  main- 
tain this  effect  without  interruption.  Brandy  or  whisky,  in  doses  of  an  ounce 
every  two  hours,  diluted  with  water,  are  most  to  be  relied  upon;  but  cham- 
pagne, Greek  sherry,  or  Reich's  Tokayer  are  excellent  substitutes.  If  the 
stomach  is  irritable  or  the  symptoms  are  less  urgent,  concentrated  liquid 
food,  like  beef-tea,  milk,  and  eggnog,  must  be  given  at  regular  intervals  to 
assist  the  action  of  stimulants  in  sustaining  the  heart's  action  until  sufficient 
time  has  been  gained  for  the  elimination  of  the  ptomaines. 

(c)  Progressive  Septicsemia. — This  is  the  septic  infection  of  modern 
authors,  and  differs  from  septic  intoxication  in  that  it  is  caused  not  by  putre- 
factive bacteria,  but  by  microbes  which  enter  the  circulation  from  some  local 
septic  focus,  and  which  retain  their  capacity  of  reproduction  in  the  blood. 
It  is  called  progressive  sepsis,  because,  only  too  often,  it  is  not  followed  by 
any  abatement  of  the  symptoms,  as  the  essential  cause  has  passed  beyond  the 
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reach  of  any  local  treatment,  and  goes  on  increasing  in  the  blood  until  it 
destroys  the  patient.  The  intoxication  in  this  form  of  sepsis  is  not  only  caused 
by  toxins  which  are  produced  at  the  primary  seat  of  infection^  but  toxins  are 
also  produced  in  the  blood  by  the  microbes  which  it  contains. 

True  progressive  sepsis  is  caused  by  the  introduction  of  septic  microor- 
ganisms into  the  tissues,  where  they  multiply  and,  later,  reach  the  blood, 
where  mural  implantation  and  capillary  thrombosis  take  place,  which  di- 
rectly interfere  with  the  proper  nutrition  and  function  of  important  organs, 
and  where  the  septic  intoxication  is  caused  by  the  formation  of  toxins,  both 
in  the  blood  and  living  tissues.  For  this  form  of  sepsis  Xeelsen  has  suggested 
the  name  of  "acute  mycosis  of  the  blood,*'  to  distinguish  it  from  putrid 
intoxication,  which  we  have  just  described,  and  which  Xeelsen  calls  **toxic 
mycosis  of  the  blood,"  in  which  few  or  no  microbes  are  found  in  the  blood, 
and  in  which  death  is  due  exclusively  to  the  absorption  of  preformed  toxic 
substances  from  a  putrefying  depot. 

Causes. — Klebs  discovered  and  described  a  microbe,  the  microsporon 
septicum,  which  he  believed  was  the  specific  cause  of  septic  processes,  but 
recent  researches  seem  to  prove  that  the  pus-microbes  are  the  most  frequent 
cause  of  progressive  sepsis.  The  pus-niiiTobes  either  reach  the  circulation 
directly  by  permeating  the  vess<*l-wall,  or  they  enter  by  a  more  indirect  route, 
through  the  lymphatic  channel?.  Tlio  latter  mode  of  infection  gives  rise  to 
the  most  acute  and  fatal  form  of  t^fpsis.  In  many  cases  of  septic  infection 
the  ]>rt'SiMice  of  lyniphtm«iitis  can  bo  donionst rated  during:  life,  and  by  exam- 
ination aft  IT  (loath.  \  fow  years  a«:o  Rorgmanu  advanced  the  theor}*  that 
in  septioaMiiia  mioruiirtrani^ms  ontor  iho  colorlos?  blood-corpuscles,  and  by 
multiplication  within  thoin  oaiiso  their  (li^^olution,  a  process  during  which 
tho  fil)rin-«ronorators  aro  olabnratod:  an  ocourronoe  ending  in  intravascular 
coairulation  and  capillary  oniboliMn.  In  Koch's  scpticirniia  in  mice  such  a 
chain  of  ])atholotrical  conditions  can  be  readily  demonstrated;  but  in  many 
case>  of  fatal  sepsis  in  man  the  microbes  found  in  tho  blood  are  few,  no  de- 
strui'tion  of  leucocytes  inn  be  sh«nvn  to  have  oceurred,  and  extravasations  and 
capillary  embolism  are  absent:  hcnco  death  cannot  bo  attributed  to  fibrin 
intnxication.  ///  surh  iiisfnnrr.<  ur  rtjn  unhj  a<snwr  thr  presmcr  of  a  ttohihir 
^^^l"f^  trhirh  is  ififfiisr,]  tlirnU'/h'tuf  the  rntin'  h^nhj  nmJ  ihstrot/s  life  htf  its  Uijir 
pmjirrtifs.  The  formation  of  ]»us  at  the  primary  seat  of  infection  is  not 
neei-ssarv  in  the  causation  of  >e|»iica'mia  by  luis-microlies.  Septic  infection 
is  a>  liaMe  to  take  pla<-e  from  wounds  that  do  noi  suppurate  as  from  suppurat- 
iu;:  wouiitis.  Why  a  wound  infriteil  with  ]His-mi«robt  s  should  irivo  rise  t«> 
proi:re>-ive  s^'p>is  in  i-ne  indi\i»lual.  and  su]^]iuration  or  supjniration  and 
pya  ni;a  in  aiuuber.  ilor--  not  a^lmit  «»f  a  satisfaciorv  explanation  at  the  pres- 
ent tinu'. 

lJ:nne  has  shown  that  diminution  oi  the  absorptive  capacity  of  the  tis- 
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sues  at  the  seat  of  infection  plays  an  important  part  in  the  development  of 
septic  processes.  If  the  pus-microbes  are  rapidly  absorbed,  destroyed  in  the 
blood,  or  removed  by  elimination,  septic  inflammation  is  prevented.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  local  conditions  are  such  that  the  microbes  remain  in  the 
tissues,  and  by  their  rapid  multiplication  produce  a  large  amount  of  soluble 
toxins,  which,  when  they  reach  the  blood,  not  only  produce  intoxicatipn,  but 
prepare  the  blood  and  tissues  for  the  localization  and  reproduction  of  the 
microbes  at  points  distant  from  the  primary  seat  of  the  infection,  the  pathog- 
enic effect  of  the  microbes  on  the  tissues  at  the  primary  seat  of  infection  di- 
minishes their  power  of  resistance,  and  the  microbes  either  enter  the  blood- 
vessels directly  or  through  the  lymphatics.  Experimentally  it  has  been 
shown  that  if  a  large  quantity  of  pus-microbes  is  introduced  into  the  peri- 
toneal cavity,  or  directly  into  the  circulation,  death  results  from  sepsis  before 
a  sufficient  length  of  time  has  elapsed  for  the  pus-microbes  to  produce  the 
liistological  changes  which  are  necessary  for  the  production  of  pus.  These 
experiments  are  strongly  svggeslive  of  the  fact  that,  in  man,  infection  with  pus- 
microbes  catises  progressive  sepsis,  if  a  large  quantity  of  pus-microbes  is  intro- 
duced  into  tissues  debilitated  by  a  trauma,  antecedent  pathological  conditions , 
or  the  action  of  preformed  toxins.  Under  such  circumstances  the  pus-mi- 
crobes are  reproduced  with  great  rapidity  at  the  primary  focus  of  infection, 
enter  the  circulation  before  suppuration  has  had  time  to  develop,  and  pro- 
duce a  complexus  of  symptoms  and  a  scries  of  pathological  changes  charac- 
teristic of  progressive  sepsis. 

Ssrmptoms  and  Diagnosis. — The  most  typical  clinical  picture  of  progress- 
ive sepsis  is  produced  in  cases  of  septic  peritonitis,  dissection  wounds,  puer- 
peral septicaemia,  and  acute  multiple  osteomyelitis.  In  septic  peritonitis, 
after  laparotomy  or  penetrating  wounds  of  the  abdomen,  the  septic  inflam- 
mation, as  a  rule,  develops  within  the  first  forty-eight  hours,  and  with  it  the 
characteristic  symptoms  of  septicaemia  appear.  In  puerperal  sepsis  and  the 
gravest  form  of  acute  suppurative  osteomyelitis,  the  septic  symptoms  often 
overshadow  the  primary  disease  to  such  an  extent  that  this  is  entirely  over- 
looked. Dissection  wounds  often  prove  fatal  from  septic  infection,  which 
spreads  from  the  wound  along  the  course  of  the  lymphatic  vessels,  and  finally 
becomes  general  through  the  medium  of  the  circulation.  Septic  infection 
from  an  accidental  or  operative  wound  can  take  place  within  twenty-four 
hours,  and  seldom  occurs  later  than  the  third  or  fourth  day,  unless  the  infec- 
tion has  taken  place  after  the  first  dressing.  Like  all  other  acute  infectious 
processes,  septicemia  is  ushered  in  by  a  more  or  less  pronounced  chill,  or  at 
least  a  subjective  sen.sation  of  chilliness,  which  may  be  repeated  during  the 
first  twenty-four  hours.  The  chill  is  never  so  pronounced  as  in  pyaemia,  and 
does  not  return  with  the  same  regularity  and  intensity  as  in  that  affection. 
The  chill  announces  the  termination  of  the  period  of  incubation,  and  is 
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promptly  followed  by  eymptoms  of  reaction  which,  in  their  severity,  are  p 
portionate  to  the  intensity  and  gravity  of  the  attack.  One  of  the  most  promi- 
nent features  of  the  disease  is  a  profound  prosLration,  which  niay  l*^  well 
marked  a  few  hours  after  the  beginning  of  the  attack.  If  iepticsemia  follow 
an  operation  J  or  a  severe  accident,  it  is  sometimes  almost  impo^*ble  to  decidi? 
whether  the  pronounced  loss  of  strength  should  be  attributed  to  shock,  hjem- 
orrhage,  the  use  of  an  anesthetic,  or  the  beginning  of  an  attack  of  scpli^e^ 
mia.  One  of  the  most  delusive  syinptoras  is  the  utter  indifference  of  the 
patient,  not  only  as  to  his  own  grave  condition,  hnt  to  a!l  of  his  surround* 
ings.  This  apathy  is  a  characteristic  symptom  of  profound  septic  intoxid- 
tion.  The  patient  complains  of  no  pain,  assures  the  physician  and  friends 
that  he  is  feeling  well,  shows  absolutely  no  anxiety  concerning  his  ow^n  fatt, 
and  does  not  comprehend  the  anxiety  of  those  around  him.  DrowsiiiM^^| 
bordering  almost  on  stupor,  is  frequently  observed.  The  lace  presents  a  pale^^ 
or  ashy-gray  color,  and  in  advanced  cases  it  presents  a  yellowish,  icteric  tiBt» 
but  the  sck^rotics  always  retain  their  white  color.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
attack  the  pulse  ranges  between  80  and  90,  but  becomes  rapid,  smaU,  aad 
compressible  as  the  intoxication  and  capillary  obstruction  progress.  The 
character  of  the  pulse  ie  of  great  diagnostic  and  prognostic  importance.  If 
the  pulse  within  a  short  time  reach  a  frequency  of  140,  and  impart  the  sensa- 
tion as  though  the  arter}^  were  only  half -filled  with  blood,  it  is  a  sympteis 
which  forebodes  immediate  danger.  The  temperature  is  variable,  A  sub- 
normal temperature,  with  a  rapid,  feeble  pulse,  indicates  a  gmve  and  prob- 
ably fatal  form  of  sepsis.  If  the  temperature  is  at  first  only  slightly  in- 
creasedi  but  gradually  rises  to  103**  or  104**  F.,  it  denotes  progressive  sepsia. 
A  high  temperature  and  a  firm  pulse,  not  exceeding  120  beats  to  the  ratnutt^. 
are  indications  of  less  serious  import  than  a  low  temperature  with  a  rapid, 
feeble  pulse.  The  eyes  are  sunken^  often  suffused  with  an  abundant  secre- 
tion from  the  conjunctiva.  The  features  present  a  stolid  appearance^  with- 
out any  expression  of  intelligence.  Capillary  oozing  at  the  primary  seat  of 
infeetion  is  a  common  occurrence,  and  capillary  haemorrhage  underneath  the 
skin  and  visible  mucous  raembranesi  is  frequently  observed.  Vomiting  and 
diarrhiea  are  often  present  from  the  beginning,  and  in  rapidly-fatal  eaees 
remain  as  persistent  symptoms,  in  spite  of  measures  that  may  be  employed  to 
subdue  them.  The  discharges  from  the  bowels  are  often  stained  with  blood. 
The  urine,  as  a  rule,  is  scanty  and  loaded  with  urates. 

Billroth  placed  great  importance  upon  the  appearance  of  the  tongue. 
The  tongue  is  always  coated;  in  grave  cases  it  is  pointed  at  the  tip,  its  mar- 
pns  are  red,  while  the  dorsal  surface  is  dry  and  covered  with  a  dry,  often 
almost  black,  crust.  Return  of  moisture  ie  always  a  favorable  omen.  Qreat 
thirst  and  complete  loss  of  appetite  are  always  present.  Delirium  is  a  fre- 
quent, but  not  a  constant,  symptom.    If  the  case  progress  to  a  fatal  termina- 
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tion,  the  pulse  becomes  more  and  more  frequent,  respirations  become  shallow 
and  labored^  the  face  presents  a  cyanotic  hue^  the  surface  is  bathed  with  a 
clammy  perspiration,  the  extremities  become  cold,  and  death  finally  is  caused 
from  heart-failure.  In  the  diflEerential  diagnosis  it  is  important  to  remem- 
ber fermentation  fever,  septic  intoxication,  typhoid  fever,  internal  sepsis,  and 
acute  multiple  suppurative  osteomyelitis.  Progressive  septicaemia  always  has 
a  stage  of  incubation;  that  is,  a  certain  length  of  time  intervenes  between 
the  time  infection  occurred  and  the  appearance  of  the  disease.  This  period 
of  incubation  may  terminate  at  the  end  of  a  few  hours  and  it  may  be  pro- 
longed to  four  days,  according  to  the  number  of  pus-microbes  introduced 
and  the  anatomical  structure  and  physiological  properties  of  the  tissues  pri- 
marily infected.  Fermentation  fever  follows  an  injury  or  operation  within 
a  few  hours,  and  never  occurs  after  the  expiration  of  twenty-four  hours.  In 
fermentation  fever  the  maximum  symptoms  appear  at  once,  and  the  force  of 
the  pulse  and  strength  of  the  patient  remain  unimpaired.  Fermentation 
fever  seldom  lasts  for  more  than  one  or  two  days,  while  in  progressive  sepsis 
the  symptoms  become  aggravated  as  the  infection  increases.  In  putrid  in- 
toxication the  maximum  symptoms  are  produced  by  the  introduction  into 
the  blood  of  preformed  soluble  toxic  substances  from  a  depot  of  putrefaction. 
Evidences  of  putrefaction  in  any  part  of  the  body  would  speak  in  favor  of 
septic  intoxication,  while,  if  septic  infection  exist  at  the  same  time,  it  must 
be  regarded  not  in  the  light  of  a  cause,  but  as  a  complication.  Typhoid  fever 
is  preceded  by  a  well-marked  prodromal  stage  which  is  absent  in  septic  in- 
fection. The  eruption  in  typhoid  fever  is  characteristic,  while  the  eruption 
which  is  sometimes  seen  in  progressive  sepsis  closely  resembles  the  rash  of 
scarlatina,  and  is  caused  by  the  presence  of  pus-microbes  in  the  superficial 
l}Tnphatic  vessels.  Internal  sepsis  is  usually  preceded  by  a  septic  pharyn- 
gitis, and  frequently  attended  by  ulcerative  endocarditis.  Acute  multiple 
osteomyelitis,  the  cause  of  fatal  septic  infection,  can  be  recognized  by  search- 
ing for  points  of  tenderness  in  the  localities  attacked  most  frequently  by  this 
disease.  The  final  diagnosis  of  septic  infection  must  be  based  upon  the  ex- 
istence of  an  infection-atrium,  through  which  pus-microbes  have  entered  the 
tissues,  and  from  which  they  have  reached  the  general  circulation. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  of  progressive  septicaBmia  is  always  grave. 
In  cases  where  pus-microbes  exist  in  large  numbers  at  the  primary  seat  of 
infection,  and  reach  the  general  circulation  with  great  rapidity,  and  meet 
with  conditions  favorable  for  their  reproduction,  death  is  inevitable  in  spite 
of  the  most  energetic  local  and  general  treatment.  The  prognosis  is  more 
favorable  if  infection  has  taken  place  from  a  locality  amenable  to  thorough 
local  disinfection,  if  this  is  practiced  upon  the  first  appearance  of  symptoms, 
as  this  treatment  prevents  further  ingress  of  pus-microbes  into  the  circula- 
tion.   The  existence  of  multiple  points  of  metastatic  inflammation  renders  a 
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recovery  improbable.  Delirium,  rapid  and  feebk  pulse,  subnormal  tempera* 
ture,  dry  tongue,  persistent  vomiting  and  diarrhcpa  are  all  unfMVorable  ^*Tiip- 
toras  from  a  prognostic  gtand-point.  Capillary  hiemorrhages  distaat  fitiiii 
the  primary  infectioo -atrium  are  infallible  indications  of  progress! ve  sepsis, 
and  their  existence  warrants  a  most  unfavorable  pro|^nosis.  Progressive  srp- 
sis  may  cause  death  in  twelve  hours,  and  in  fatal  castas  life  is  seldom  pro- 
longed for  more  than  one  week. 

Patbology  and  Morbid  Anatomy* — In  rapidly-fatal  cases  of  prfi|rn'?^ive 
septic  infection,  the  al licence  of  gross  macroscopical  pathological  change  b  a 
characteristic  feature  of  this  disease.  In  guch  instances  even  the  most  earefnl 
search  for  tangible  lesions  will  result  negatively.  Cloudy  swellmif  of  Iht* 
parenchyma  of  internal  organs  indicates  the  existence  nf  coagulation-necnv 
sis^  caused  by  the  action  of  the  toxins  of  the  pus-mierobee.  Pus-micrcibct 
have  been  frequently  found  in  septic  blood.  Hiemorrhagie  extra vaeatiooi 
into  organij  and  more  particularly  underneath  serous  and  mucous  mem- 
branes and  the  skin,  are  frequently  present.  The  blood  presents  almost  i 
black  color,  and  shows  little  or  no  tendency  to  coagulate.  The  lymphatics 
interposed  between  the  primary  seat  of  infection  and  the  blood-vessels  are 
frequently  found  in  a  state  of  septic  inflammation.  The  wound  through 
which  infection  has  taken  place  raoy  present  but  slight  or  no  gross  anatom- 
ical changes.  The  spleen  is  enlarged  and  the  ]jnlpa  softened  to  the  consiFt- 
eney  of  a  blood-clot.  Thrombosis  and  embolism  are  absent.  Under  iht^ 
mieroscope  the  capillary  vessels  everywhere  present  all  the  evidences  of  i 
leptic  inrtammation.  The  soluble  toxins  in  Uje  hlond  produce  coagulatton- 
necTosis  of  the  intima,  which  determines  mural  implantation  of  the  pa** 
microbes  and  the  colorless  corpuscles  and  results  in  ciipilbiry  hypem*mia  and 
congestion-  In  some  places  alteration  of  the  capillary  wall  has  taken  place 
to  such  an  extent  aa  to  give  rise  to  rhexis.  The  most  important  mieroacnpical 
changes  in  the  tissues  and  organs,  in  patients  who  have  died  of  eepRS,  are  the 
pathological  conditions  within  and  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  capillarT 
TesBels  that  indicate  the  existence  of  multiple  foci  of  metastatic  inflamma- 
tion, which  characterize  clinically  and  pnthoh>grcnlly  progressive  st*[>sis.  If 
life  is  prolonged  for  a  sufficient  length  of  lime,  these  foci  l>ecome  the  centre 
of  a  suppurative  inflammation.  Slight  effusions  into  the  large  serous  cavities 
an-  fremicntly  found. 

Treatment, — The  antiseptic  measures  whicli  have  been  dcseribed  in  the 
treatment  of  wounds  are  the  best  and  only  known  means  of  effective  prophy- 
laxis against  styptic  inflection.  Any  method  or  methods  of  treatment  which 
can  be  relied  upon  in  the  prevention  of  suppuration  will  be  found  efficicnl 
in  preventing  septic  infection.  As  retention  of  wound-secretion  is  one  of  the 
important  etifdogical  conditions  in  the  causation  cjf  septic  infection  in 
wounds  that  are  not  completely  aseptic,  drainage  should  l>e  employed  in  all 
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cases  where  an  accumulation  of  the  primary  wound-secretion  is  to  be  feared. 
As  septic  infection  is  just  as  liable  to  occur  through  a  small  as  a  large  wound, 
the  most  insignificant  injury  should  be  treated  upon  the  strictest  and  most 
pedantic  antiseptic  precautions.  If,  in  spite  of  the  greatest  care,  symptoms 
of  septic  infection  appear  after  an  injury  or  operation,  no  time  should  be 
lost  by  the  useless  administration  of  antipyretics,  in  the  vain  hope  that  by 
reducing  the  temperature  the  condition  of  the  patient  will  be  improved,  but 
the  first  and  essential  object  of  treatment  should  be  to  remove  the  cause  of  the 
fever  by  resorting  to  secondary  disinfection.  All  sutures  must  be  removed 
and  every  portion  of  the  wound  rendered  accessible  to  local  treatment.  Ex- 
travasated  blood  and  necrosed  shreds  of  tissue  must  be  removed,  when  the 
wound  is  to  be  irrigated  with  a  1-to-lOOO  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  or 
a  5-per-cent.  solution  of  carbolic  acid,  after  which  it  is  dried  and  the  whole 
surface  brushed  with  a  10-per-cent.  solution  of  chloridfe  of  zinc.  After  an- 
other irrigation  and  after  drying  the  surface  again,  a  thin  film  of  iodoform  is 
applied,  and  then  the  wound  is  tamponed  with  iodoform  gauze,  over  which 
a  moist  antiseptic  compress  is  applied.  Such  a  wound  should  never  be  re- 
sutured  until  the  local  and  general  symptoms  indicate  that  it  has  been  ren- 
dered completly  aseptic.  If  this  secondary  disinfection  prove  unsuccessful, 
recourse  should  be  had  to  permanent  irrigation  wuth  a  saturated  solution  of 
acetate  of  aluminum.  Secondary  disinfection  of  the  peritoneal  cavity,  in 
cases  of  septic  peritonitis  after  laparotomy,  has  so  far  not  proved  very  satis- 
factory, but  as  it  is  the  only  recourse  in  dealing  with  such  desperate  cases, 
that,  without  it,  would  surely  run  a  fatal  course  in  a  short  time,  it  should 
never  be  neglected.  A  number  of  the  sutures  near  the  lower  angle  of  the 
wound  are  removed,  with  blunt  instruments  the  margins  of  the  wound  are 
separated,  and  the  abdominal  cavity  is  flushed  with  warm  salicylated  water 
until  the  fluid  returns  perfectly  clear.  The  end  of  the  rubber  tube  attached 
to  the  irrigator  must  be  inserted  in  such  a  manner  that  the  stream  will  reach 
the  most  dependent  portions  of  the  abdominal  cavity;  hence  it  is  inserted 
into  the  deepest  portion  of  the  pelvis,  and  when  this  portion  of  the  abdom- 
inal cavity  has  been  thoroughly  washed  out  the  lumbar  regions  are  dealt  with 
in  a  similar  manner.  After  the  irrigation  has  been  completed,  the  patient 
is  turned  upon  the  face,  so  as  to  permit  the  escape  of  fluid  by  gravitation. 
A  large  glass  drain  is  lightly  packed  with  a  strip  of  iodoform  gauze,  after 
which  the  antiseptic  dressing  is  applied  in  such  a  manner  that  the  end  of  the 
tube  remains  accessible  to  the  removal  of  fluid  by  aspiration  as  often  as  cir- 
cumstances may  require.  In  progressive  sepsis,  following  in  the  course  of 
progressive  gangrene  of  a  limb,  amputation  will  become  necessary  if  second- 
ar}'  disinfection  and  permanent  irrigation  have  proved  of  no  avail  in  arrest- 
ing the  septic  infection.  The  general  treatment  of  septic  infection  is  the 
same  as  has  been  advised  in  cases  of  septic  intoxication. 
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The  general  treatment  of  sepsis  consists  in  the  employment  of  stimu- 
lants, notably  alcohol  and  strychnia,  not  in  measured  doses,  but  in  quantities 
which  will  produce  the  desired  result. 

INTESTINAL   SEPSIS. 

The  subject  of  intestinal  sepsis,  in  connection  with  the  bacillus  coli 
communis,  has  received  a  good  deal  of  attention,  during  the  last  five  or  six 
years,  on  the  part  of  bacteriologists,  physicians,  and  surgeons.  Intestinal 
infection  may  be  limited  to  the  absorption  of  the  toxins  of  pathogenic  l»ac- 
teria,  when  it  is  called  intestinal  toxaemia,  enterosepsis  (Billroth),  enteritis 
septica  (Gussenbauer),  or  it  may  be  of  a  more  dangerous  character  when  the 
bacteria  enter  the  general  circulation  from  the  intestinal  mucous  surface. 
Karlinski  fed  animals  with  milk  infected  with  staphylococcus  aureus. 
Among  forty-eight  experiments  he  found  six  times  general  infection  with 
swelling  and  redness  of  the  intestinal  mucosa,  while  the  fseccs  and  the  blood 
both  showed  the  same  cocci.  Five  times  he  found  suppurative  parotitis  with- 
out intestinal  lesions;  seventeen  times,  acute  and  fatal  diarrhoea;  eight 
times,  general  infection  with  metastatic  abscess.  Aside  from  these  experi- 
ments, there  are  numerous  other  observations,  all  tending  to  show  that  the 
most  common  microbe  of  the  intestinal  canal,  the  bacillus  coli  communis, 
may  enter  the  general  circulation  and,  becoming  localized  in  distant  parts, 
cause  suppuration.  In  this  way  are  to  be  explained  the  abscesses  in  the  liver 
which  accompany  or  follow  dysentery,  and  in  which  living  microbes  have 
been  described  by  Kartulis,  Osier,  and  others.  Constipation  is  not  an  essen- 
tial condition  in  the  ])roduction  of  intestinal  toxaemia  and  sepsis,  as,  in  some 
cases,  for  reasons  which  at  present  cannot  })e  explained,  these  conditions  are 
associated  with  diarrhoea. 
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Pr-ffiMiA. 


Pyjemia,  or  pyohaemia,  is  a  general  disease  caused  by  the  entrance  into 
the  circulation  of  pus  or  some  of  its  component  parts,  characterized  by  re- 
curring chills,  an  intermittent  form  of  fever,  and  the  occurrence  of  meta- 
static abscesses.  Although  this  disease  was  known  a  long  time  before  Piorry 
applied  to  it  the  name  it  still  bears,  its  intimate  relationship  to  suppurative 
processes  was  first  pointed  out  by  this  surgeon.  Piorry  maintained  that,  as 
the  name  implies,  pyaemia  is  caused  by  the  entrance  of  pus  into  the  blood. 
Virchow,  on  the  other  hand,  contended  that  no  pus  is  found  in  the  blood 
of  pyaemic  patients,  and  that  the  secondary  or  metastatic  abscesses  are  not 
true  abscesses  resulting  from  the  accumulation  of  pus  derived  from  the 
blood,  but  that  they  are  the  result  of  embolic  processes,  puriform  softening, 
inflammation,  and  suppuration  around  the  blocked  vessels.  Recent  bacterio- 
logical investigations  have  shown  that  Piorry's  views  are  so  far  correct  in 
that  pus  is  produced  within  blood-vessels  by  the  entrance  of  pus-microbes 
into  the  circulation.  As  a  wound  complication  pyaemia  can  only  occur  after 
suppuration  has  taken  place  in  a  wound,  and,  as  a  complication  of  non-trau- 
matic lesions,  it  can  only  develop  in  the  course  of  suppurative  affections. 
The  great  prevalence  of  pyaemia  in  overcrowded  and  badly-ventilated  hos- 
pitals, during  the  time  before  the  antiseptic  treatment  of  wounds  came  into 
use,  gave  rise  to  a  general  belief  that  the  disease  was  due  to  a  specific  cause, 
and  ever  since  bacteriology  became  a  science  diligent  search  has  been  made 
to  discover  the  specific  microbe.  Since  the  discovery  of  the  microbes  of  sup- 
puration, new  light  has  been  shed  upon  the  etiology  and  pathology  of  this 
disease.  Bacteriological  examinations  of  pyaemic  products  have  shown  that 
one  or  more  kinds  of  pus-microbes  are  always  present,  thus  establishing  the 
direct  relationship  which  exists  between  a  suppurating  process  in  some  part 
of  the  body  and  the  development  of  metastatic  or  pyaemic  abscesses.  Clinical 
experience  has  only  corroborated  the  scientific  investigations  of  this  subject, 
inasmuch  as  it  has  shown  that  the  frequency  of  pyaemia  has  been  diminished 
in  proportion  to  the  lesser  frequency  of  suppurative  inflammation  under  the 
antiseptic  treatment  of  wounds  and  suppurating  lesions.  We  are  justified, 
upon  the  basis  of  well-established  facts,  in  claiming  that  pyaemia  is  not  a 
disease  per  se,  but  that  its  occurrence  depends  upon  an  extension  of  a  sup- 
purative process  from  the  primary  seat  of  infection,  and  suppuration  in  dis- 
tant organs  by  the  transportation  of  emboli  infected  with  pus-microbes 
through  the  svstemic  circulation.    The  distant,  or  metastatic,  abscesses  con- 
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tain  the  same  microbes  which  are  found  in  the  wound-secretions,  or  in  the 
abBcess  from  which  the  general  purulent  infection  took  place.  Experiments 
hav€  shoisTi  that  a  cultiirc  of  pus-microbes  from  a  furuncle  may  prod  woe 
pysEinia  in  animals,  and  that  the  microbes  cultivated  from  a  pjarmJc  ttbacess, 
whea  injected  under  the  i^kiii  of  an  animal,  may  cause  only  a  localixed  sup- 
purative inflammation  without  any  general  symptoms. 

BACTERIOLOGICAL  AND  EXPERIMENTAL  HESEAHCHES. 

While  the  direct  relationship  existing  between  suppuration  and  p^^mia 
was  well  understood  clinically  for  a  long  time^  it  was  left  for  Klebs  to  dem* 
onstrate  for  the  first  time  the  direct  connection  of  the  pyiemic  processes  with 
the  presence  of  specific  microbes.  In  his  researches  into  the  nature  of  this 
disease  during  the  Franco-Prussian  war  in  18*0,  he  discovered  in  the  pyainie 
products  certain  microorganisms  which  he  called  micrococci  of  pys^tnia.  He 
found  that  these  microbes  always  arranged  themselves  in  the  form  of  coloiii^ 
or  groups  which  he  termed  zocgkm.  He  found  this  microbe  invariably  prci- 
ent,  notably  at  the  primary  scat  of  infection,  but  also  in  the  moet  distant 
organs, — wherever,  indeed,  pathological  changes  occurred  during  the  course 
of  the  disease.  Pasteur,  in  studying  the  puerperal  form  of  pyemia,  disc0T- 
ered  a  chain  coccus  which  undoubtedly  was  identical  with  the  streptococcus 
pyogenes,  but  which  he  called  microbe  en  chapeM,  Hueler  and  Vogt  found  a 
microorganism  in  pja^mic  products  which  they  included  among  the  monads. 
Burd  on -Sanderson  supposed  that  he  had  discovered  the  essential  microbie 
cause  of  pyaemia  in  the  shape  of  a  ^'tinmb-hell-shnped  germ,^'  which  in  all  prob- 
ability was  a  staphylococcus* 

Schilller  examined  the  contents  of  metastatic  joint  afifections  in  12  cases 
of  puerperal  pyiemia,  and  invariably  found  pus*microbes.  Bosenbaeh  in* 
TSitigated  6  cases  of  typical  pyaemia  with  a  view  to  determine  the  nature  of 
the  microbes  present  in  the  pysemic  prmlucts.  He  found  the  streptoeoceua 
pyogenes  present  in  the  blood,  and  metastatic  deposits  in  5  of  them;  in  f  of 
these  cases  staphylococci  w^efc  also  present,  although  fewer  in  number.  In 
only  1  of  them  he  found  staphylococci  alone*  and  this  case  recovered.  Paw- 
lowsky  made  a  Imcteriological  examination  of  the  pus  of  metastatic  alkscesses 
in  5  cases  of  pyaemia.  In  4  cases  he  found  the  staphylococcus  jiyogenea 
aureus,  and  in  the  fifth  case,  which  was  remarkable  for  the  extent  of  Iht 
joint  complications,  he  found  the  streptococcus  pyogenes.  He  believes  that 
the  staphylococcus  pyoi^enes  aureus  is  the  usual  cause  of  pyaemia,  and  eepe- 
eially  of  that  form  charecterisicd  by  mnltiple  abscessc*s  in  the  internal  organs. 
Large  cultures  of  thi^  coccus  suspended  in  water  and  injected  subcutaneoudy 
in  rabbits  caused  death,  and  at  the  necropsy  multiple  abscessei  were  found. 
He  maintains  that  pyaemia  in  man  occurs  when  disturbances  in  the  eirciilfl- 
tion  are  present,  so  that  floating  cocci  find  favorable  points  for  ioealiKatioti 
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within  the  blood-vessels.  lie  created  such  disturbances  artificially  in  ani- 
mals by  making  intravenous  injections  of  cinnabar,  with  the  result  that  the 
granular  material  determined  localization  of  the  microbes  which  were  intro- 
duced into  the  circulation. 

Besser  examined  bacteriologically  blood,  pus,  and  parenchymatous  fluid 
from  organs  in  23  cases  of  pyaemia.  In  8  cases  the  staphylococci  albi  and 
aurei  were  found;  in  14,  streptococci;  and  in  1,  streptococci  and  staphylo- 
cocci simultaneously.  The  microbes  were  discovered  during  the  patient's 
life  in  pus  in  every  one  of  20  cases  examined;  in  blood,  in  11  of  12;  and  in 
parenchymatous  serum,  in  1.  After  death,  in  pus,  in  17  of  17;  in  blood,  4 
of  9;  and  in  organs,  9  of  14.  Besser  s  predecessors  described  23  additional 
cases  of  pyaemia,  in  14  of  which  staphylococci  were  found;  in  7,  streptococci. 
Total,  46  cases:  in  22,  staphylococci;  in  21,  streptococci;  in  3,  both.  Besser 
was  unable  to  detect  the  slightest  morphological  or  pathogenic  diflEerence 
between  the  microbes  of  suppuration  and  those  of  pyaemia. 

Okinschitz  made  the  relationship  which  exists  between  the  pus-microbes 
and  pyaemia  the  subject  of  bacteriological  investigation.  He  found  that 
pyaemic  blood  invariably  contained  either  the  streptococcus  pyogenes  or  the 
staphylococcus  pyogenes  aureus,  demonstrated  by  cultivation  and  ordinary 
microscopical  examination.  As  the  haemic  microbes  seldom  show  any  signs 
of  fission,  as  compared  with  the  bacteria  at  the  primary  focus,  it  is  reason- 
able to  infer  that  reproduction  takes  place  mainly  in  the  pus,  and  not  in  the 
blood;  hence  the  great  importance  of  thorough  disinfection  and  destruction 
of-primary  foci.  The  number  of  microbes  in  the  circulating  blood  bears  a 
direct  relation  to  the  gravity  of  the  disease.  If  they  are  abundant,  even  in 
the  absence  of  metastases  in  internal  organs,  the  prognosis  is  grave,  and  if 
scanty,  even  if  metastatic  foci  are  present,  the  prospects  of  a  favorable  ter- 
mination are  better. 

Masius  and  Beco  record  two  cases  of  pyaemia  due  to  the  staphylococcus, 
in  both  of  which  they  discovered  the  microorganisms  in  the  blood.  Kose 
injected  animals  with  virulent  cultures  of  the  staphylococcus  after  injection 
of  attenuated  cultures.  The  animals  survived.  The  blood  caused  a  marked 
agglutination  of  staphylococci,  and  these  organisms  would  not  grow  on  thin 
blood-serum.  He  believes  that  this  behavior  of  microbes  is  a  matter  of  great 
importance,  as  it  may  indicate  that  we  have  in  Widal's  method  a  means  of 
making  an  accurate  diagnosis  of  the  nature  of  infections  in  endocarditis  and 
septicaemia.  He  also  suggests  that  an  antistapliylococcic  serum  may  prove 
more  efficient  as  a  therapeutic  agent  than  the  antistreptococcic  serum,  since 
staphylococci  are  not  so  variable  in  virulence  as  the  streptococci. 

Pyaemia  in  Babbits. — Koch  produced  pyaemia  artificially  in  rabbits  by 
injecting  putrid  fluids.  A  piece  of  a  mouse's  skin,  about  a  square  centimetre 
in  size,  was  macerated  for  two  days  in  30  grammes  of  distilled  water,  and  a 
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syringeful  of  this  fluid  was  injected  subcutaneously  into  the  back  of  a  rabbit. 
Two  days  the  animal  remained  apparently  well^  then  it  began  to  eat  less, 
became  gradually  weaker,  and  died  one  hundred  and  five  hours  after  the  in- 
jection. An  extensive  subcutaneous  abscess  was  found  at  the  seat  of  injec- 
tion. In  the  abdominal  wall  the  yellowish  infiltration  extended  in  part 
through  the  muscles  and  even  to  the  peritoneum.  The  peritoneal  surface 
presented  evidences  of  inflammation.  The  intestines  were  adherent,  and  the 
peritoneal  cavity  contained  a  small  quantity  of  turbid  fluid.  The  liver 
showed,  on  section,  gray,  wedge-shaped  patches.    In  the  lungs  infarcts  the 


FiB.  14'..— Vi-sst'I  from  thv  (\»rtt'X  of  thr  Kidn«*y  of  a  Pycemlc  Rabbit.  A,  nuclei 
of  the  vaaoular  wall;  It,  small  Kroup  i»f  mi<Tni>o<'.'l  between  blood-corpuaclcs:  C\  drnsp 
mu:4»ts  of  mirriK  (iiii  ndh«T«  nt  to  th<>  wall  and  iiirloHinK  blood-corpusclea;  D,  p&ln  of 
micrococci  al  tin    Imnl"  r  of  iho  large  mass.     X  T'X».     {Koch.}^ 

size  of  a  juii  wm*  fnuiul.  A  syriiiiroful  of  Mood  taken  from  the  heart  of  this 
animal  wa-  imw  inj«'(t<'«l  iin^lcr  tlie  skin  of  ilio  back  of  a  second  rabbit.  The 
socoml  an  i  Ilia  I  iVwd  in  fnrty  hours,  an«l  at  the  necropsy  nejirly  the  ?ame 
patlin!..L'ioal  (.■<»n<lition-  wcir  found,  i»nly  tliat  the  peritonitis  was  less  ad- 
vanird.  I'urth*  T  •xjMTinivnts  >liiuvod  ihat  \\,,  drop  of  pyacmic  blood  provi*d 
fatal  in  rah^its  in  ono  hundnd  and  twmty-five  hours.     All  subsequent  ex- 


'  r,,|..,d   from   "Traumatic   Infti  tivo    l)is«>aa»s."    by   permission  of   the   New   Sydenham 
PoclHty.  Lor.doii. 
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periments  proved  that,  the  less  the  quantity  of  blood  injected,  the  longer  the 
time  which  elapsed  before  death  occurred;  but  where  the  quantity  was  re- 
duced to  the  one-thousandth  part  of  a  drop,  no  result  followed.  On  micro- 
scopical examination  cocci  were  found  in  great  numbers  everywhere  through- 
out the  body,  and  more  especially  in  the  parts  which  had  undergone  altera- 
tions visible  to  the  naked  eye. 

The  description  of  the  microbe  found  corresponds  with  the  staphylo- 
coccus. The  relation  of  the  microbes  to  the  blood-vessels  could  be  seen  best 
in  the  renal  capillaries  (Fig.  143).  In  the  interior  of  the  vessel,  at  C,  is  a 
dense  deposit  of  micrococci  adherent  to  the  wall,  and  inclosing  in  its  sub- 
stance a  number  of  red  blood-corpuscles.  The  capillary  stasis  is  either  due 
to  the  power  of  the  microbes  of  causing  the  red  blood-corpuscles,  to  which 
they  adhere,  to  stick  together,  or  their  property  of  producing  in  their  imme- 
diate vicinity  coagulation  of  the  blood,  and  thus  cause  thrombosis.  The  mi- 
crobes were  found  so  arranged  that  they  inclosed  red  blood-corpuscles  in  the 
capillary  vessels  of  all  the  organs  examined,  as,  for  example,  in  the  spleen 
and  in  the  lungs.  Koch  believes  that  the  large  metastatic  deposits  in  the 
liver  and  in  the  lungs  do  not  arise  by  gradual  growth  of  a  mass  of  micro- 
cocci, as  in  Fig.  143,  but  by  the  arrest  of  large  groups  and  of  the  clots  asso- 
ciated with  them;  in  other  words,  by  true  embolism.  In  the  metastatic  de- 
posits an  extensive  development  of  micrococci  occurs,  and  these  are  not  con- 
fined to  the  vessels,  but  invade  the  neighboring  tissues.  In  the  peritoneal 
cavity  the  micrococci  were  not  found  in  large  masses,  but  isolated,  in  pairs  or 
in  small  groups. 

In  the  vicinity  of  the  abscess  he  detected  the  microbes  in  the  walls  of 
veins,  and  their  passage  through  these  into  the  interior  of  the  vessels  could 
be  readily  discerned  in  many  places.  As  Koch  has  pointed  out,  the  microbe 
of  pyaemia  in  rabbits,  which  is  a  pus-microbe,  when  brought  in  contact  with 
the  red  blood-corpuscles,  increases  their  viscosity  and  they  form  larger  or 
small  coagula  in  the  blood.  They  can  thus  no  longer  pass  through  the 
minute  capillary  net-work,  but  are  arrested  in  the  smaller  vessels.  From  the 
point  of  infection  fresh  micrococci  pass  constantly  into  the  blood,  and  also 
individual  micrococci  will  become  detached  from  these  small  thrombi  and 
emboli,  and  mix  with  the  blood-stream.  As  the  microbes  are  constantly  be- 
ing deposited  by  mural  implantation,  their  number  in  the  circulating  blood 
always  remains  relatively  small.  Klein  described  a  micrococcus  of  pyaemia 
in  mice.  Certain  cocci  which  were  present  in  pork  proved  fatal  to  mice  in 
about  a  week,  producing  both  purulent  inflammation  at  the  point  of  injec- 
tion and  metastatic  abscesse-  in  the  lungs.  Inoculations  in  the  same  species 
of  animal  with  pyaemic  products  reproduced  the  disease  in  a  typical  manner. 
Pawlowsky  found  that  by  simultaneous  injection  of  sterilized  cinnabar,  and 
of  cultures  of  staphylococcu>  ])yooreries  aureus  into  the  circulation,  he  pro- 
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duced  abfieesses  in  various  organs;   in  fact,  the  typical  picture  of  py«tni)i^ 

The  presence  of  particlea  of  foreign  bodies  rendered  malerial  aid  in  the  d^* 
vclopment  of  metastatic  absceasea,  as  the  mere  arrest  of  pug^microbes  in  the 
circulation  without  thera^  as  a  rulc^  was  not  found  sufficient  of  itaelf  lo  lead 
to  the  production  of  true  pyaemia.  In  rabhita,  eveu^  the  iDtroduclion  of  a 
large  quantity  of  a  culture  of  pus-microbes  into  the  circulation  did  not  pro- 
duce pyaemia.  Twenty*four  hours  after  the  injection  he  lonntl  the  microbes 
in  large  numbers  in  the  pulmonary  and  other  capillaries,  but  after  fortv- 
eight  hours  they  had  all  disappeared  from  the  blood.  If  the  cocci  are  in* 
corporated  in,  or  are  attached  to,  an  embolus,  this  latter,  by  producijig  altera- 
tions in  the  endothelia  of  the  blood-veeBels  at  the  point  of  impaction^  create? 
a  locus  tninoris  rmiskniim  favorable  to  the  growth  of  the  mierolies*  In  Uie 
eacperiments  of  Pawlowsky,  the  particles  of  cinnabar  acted  upon  the  endo* 
thelial  lining  of  the  capillaiy  vessels  in  the  same  manner  as  the  fragments  of 
a  thrombus,  by  impairing  the  local  nutrition  of  tbe  tissues  with  wbnh  ihty 
were  brought  into  contact. 

ETIOLOGY. 

If  pyaamia  can  be  arUficiaily  produced  in  rabbits,  mice,  and  guinea-pig* 
with  pufi  or  with  a  pure  cultivation  of  the  same  with  or  without  the  presence 
of  foreign  bodies,  the  same  local  conditions  are  first  produced  at  the  point 
of  inoculation  which  invariably  precede  the  development  of  pyR!mia  in  msJi. 
Some  of  the  veins  at  the  seat  of  primary  infection  are  invaded  l»y  pn§*ini' 
crobes,  and  become  blocked  by  a  thrombus;  this  thrombus  undergoes  puri- 
form  softening;  small  fragments  containing  pus-microbes  become  detavhrd 
and  are  washed  away  and  enter  the  general  circulation  as  emboli,  which, 
when  they  become  arrested,  establish  independent  centres  of  suppuriatTn-^ 

In  such  cases  the  same  microbes  can  be  found  in  the  wound^  in  the  bl 

in  the  tlasues  around  the  abscess,  and  in  all  distant  pyemic  products.  Al- 
though the  fitreptococcus  pyogenes  has  been  found  most  frequently  in  thf 
pus  at  the  primary  seat  of  infection  and  in  tho  metastatic  absecssc?  of  py- 
»jiiic  patients,  there  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  any  of  the  pus-mierobtt. 
when  present  in  sufficient  quantity  in  the  bloocl,  can  produce  the  dieeaBe. 
The  0€CUfnnce  of  pywmta  from  stippnratinif  wounds  or  abscesses  do€8  iwl 
depsnd  so  much  upon  the  kind  of  p^is-microhes  which  hare  caiis^  ihi  primary 
anppufaiwn  as  upon  surrimnding  circumsianrces.  The  location  and  atM* 
ianiical  siru£lur&  of  thB  tissuss  in  which  ihe  primary  infection  has  iaktn  pinff 
§X4ri  an  important  influenm  in  the  prnducfion  of  the  disease. 

It  is  an  exceedingly  familiar  clinical  fact  that  suppurative  inflanmuitioii 
of  the  medullary  tisane  in  bone  is  frequently  the  cause  of  pyemia*  Acute 
suppurative  osteomyelitis  without  direct  infection  through  a  wound  is  alwiTi 
due  to  intravascular  infection:  loealiza^inn  of  pus-microbes  in  the  capillary 
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vessels  of  the  medullary  tissue.  The  microbes  come  first  in  contact  with  the 
endothelial-cells  when  mural  implantation  has  taken  place,  and  the  coagula- 
tion-necrosis which  follows  leads  to  thrombosis.  The  products  of  the  intra- 
vascular coagulation-necrosis  furnish  a  most  favorable  nutrient  substance  for 
the  growth  and  multiplication  of  the  pus-microbes;  consequently  the  area 
of  intravascular  infection  is  rapidly  increased.  The  growth  of  the  throm- 
bus in  a  proximal  direction  soon  leads  to  extensive  thrombophlebitis,  and, 
as  softening  of  the  thrombus  takes  place,  to  embolism  and  metastatic  sup- 
puration. Pyaemia  following  a  suppurative  inflammation  in  a  wound,  or  in 
the  course  of  a  phlegmonous  inflammation  of  the  connective  tissue,  is  the 
result  of  an  infection  with  pus-microbes  which  penetrate  the  veins  from 
without.  The  pus-microbes,  coming  first  in  contact  with  the  outer  coats  of 
the  veins,  give  rise  to  phlebitis,  which  progresses  from  without  inward,  and 
which  is  followed  bv  throml)osis  as  soon  as  the  intima  is  reached.    The  intra- 


Fig.  144.— Suppurating  Thrombus  in  Vein.    {Tillmanns.) 

vascular  dissemination  of  the  pus-microbes  then  takes  place  in  the  same 
manner  as  in  cases  of  primary  thrombophlebitis.  Ordinary  pyogenic  microbes 
may  and  do  cause  pycumia,  if  they  enter  the  blood  incorporated  in,  or  attached 
to,  fragments  of  an  infected  blood-clot,  or  other  solid  materials,  which,  after 
they  have  become  impacted  in  blood-vessels  as  emboli,  prepare  the  soil  in  distant 
organs  for  their  localization  and  reproduction. 

The  importance  of  thrombosis  and  embolism  as  essential  factors  in  the 
causation  of  pyaemia  has  been  clearly  established  by  clinical  observation  and 
experimental  research.  Emboli  may  originate  in  the  lymphatic  vessels  when 
these  are  the  seat  of  invasion  by  pyogenic  microbes,  which,  however,  is  very 
seldom  the  case.  In  chronic  pyoeniia,  in  which  multiple  metastatic  abscesses 
are  formed,  embolism  takes  no  essential  part  in  the  process;  the  microbes 
enter  the  blood-current  without  such  a  vehicle,  and  are  brought  in  direct 
contact  by  mural  implantation  with  the  interior  lining  of  vessels  weakened 
by  injury  or  other  local  and  general  debilitating  influences.    Experimental 
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research  has  shown  conclusively  that  the  mere  introduction  of  pus-microbes 
into  the  circulation  is  not  necessarily,  or  oven  usually,  followed  by  pyaemia, 
and  their  accidental  entrance  in  the  course  of  a  suppurative  inflammation  i* 
not  always  followed  by  serious  consequences.  There  can  be  tw  doubt  that 
some  pus-microbes  reach  the  circulation  in  nearhj  every  case  of  suppuration, 
but  their  pathogenic  action  is  prevented,  or  neutralized,  by  an  adequate  resist- 
ance  on  the  part  of  the  tissues  with  which  they  are  hrouyht  in  contact  and 
their  rapid  elimination  through  healthy  excretory  organs.  A  limited  numWr 
of  pus-microbes  injected  into  the  circulation  of  a  hoalthy  animal,  or  acci- 
dentally introduced  into  the  blood  of  an  otherwise  healthy  person,  are  elTect- 
ively  disposed  of  by  the  white  blood-corpuscles.  If,  however,  the  same  num- 
ber of  microbes  are  present  in  combination  with  fragments  of  a  blood-cloi. 
the  infected  foreign  particles  produce  such  nutritive  changes  in  the  tissues 
surrounding  them  as  to  transform  them  into  a  favorable  soil  for  the  pathojr- 
enic  action  of  the  microbes.  The  same  liaj)penf?  if  free  pus-microbes  localize 
in  a  i)art  the  vitality  of  which  has  been  previously  diminished  by  trauma  or 
antecedent  pathological  changes,  which  constitutes  a  locus  minnris  resistenti'f 
for  the  growth  and  multiplication  of  the  pus-microbes.  Pyjvmia,  therefore, 
must  be  looked  upon  ratlier  as  a  serious  and  fatal  comi)licj»tion  of  suppura- 
tive lesions  than  an  indej)endent  specific  disease.  The  immediate  causes  of 
pya?mia  are  the  formation  of  an  infected  thronilnis  at  the  ])rimary  .^eat  of 
infection,  and  disintegration  of  this  thronilnis  to  such  an  extent  that  fra;:- 
ments  become  detnclicd  and  are  conveyed  by  tlie  Idond-cunent  to  di-tiini 
organs,  where  they  are  arrested  in  the  smaller  arteries  as  emboli. 

Thrombosis. — A  thromlms  is  an  intra vaxular  blt)od-i'lot  locally  formed 
within  the  heart  or  a  blo(»d-vesspl,  and  the  ])roress  by  which  it  is  formed  i- 
called  "thrombosis."  A  thronilnis  is  callrd  rnmiis  if  ji  occur  in  a  v«'in.  'irt»- 
rial  if  it  form  in  an  artery.  A  red  thrombus  i>  produced  if  the  blood  coauu- 
late  in  its  entirety,  while  a  whitt*  thrombus  is  composed  of  fibrin  exclusively 
or  the  fibrin  and  the  colorless  and  third  corjni-cles  of  the  blood.  A  mural 
thrombus  is  a  throinlius  which  is  ailaclied  to  tin*  inner  surface  of  a  vr--el- 
wall  without  orcludiuL^  the  entire  lunu-n  of  ilir  vessel.  Xoiwith.-tanding  the 
numerous  and  inirenious  experiment >  which  have  hern  made  for  the  jmrpoM- 
of  asi-ert airliner  the  ininie<liate  <jnise  of  intravascular  eoaL^ulation  of  the 
blood,  this  >ulijerl  awaits  a  more  vati-faciory  explanation  than  can  l»e  givi-n 
at  the  pre^rnt  time.  Iii<hard.-on.  r»rueeke.  and  IJ-ter  have  >hown  that  the 
mere  nierliani<al  interru])tion  to  the  ll(»w  of  hinnd  in  a  ve»el  is  not  a  sutVi- 
cient  •■:iu<e  of  ena'/iilat ion.  Wltunl  lia-  hern  ktj)i  in  a  lluid  condition  in  a 
blood-ve-v,l  lii-iWM'ii  two  lii:ature<  for  an  indeiinile  prri<^d  of  time  in  tlie 
liviuL'  li»ut-. 

\'ir<liow,  r-dinlieini.  r»aiiini:arl«-n.  and  Zalin  maintain  that  the  colorle?? 
corpu-eh'S  are  in  tlie  «|..-r-t  mann<  r  rrlatrd  to  tlirombu— tonnation.     Zahn, 
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from  observations  on  the  living  mesentery  of  the  frog,  found  that  when  the 
wall  of  a  vessel  was  injured  the  colorless  corpuscles  accumulate  around  the 
injured  part,  constituting  what  he  calls  a  white  thrombus.  The  corpuscles 
subsequently,  in  great  part,  disintegrate  and  give  rise  to  a  granular  accu- 
mulation, which,  by  its  action  upon  the  fibrinogen  of  the  blood,  causes  a 
precipitation  of  fibrin. 

Since  the  discovery  of  the  third  corpuscle,  or  hcematoblast,  by  Hayem 
and  Bizzozero,  the  part  taken  by  this  element  of  the  blood  in  the  process  of 
coagulation  has  been  carefully  studied  by  Eberth  and  Schimmelbusch.  The 
third  corpuscle  possesses  a  peculiar  property  to  adhere  to  any  foreign  body  or 
irregularity  of  surface  of  the  intima  of  the  blood-vessels.  The  authors  just 
quoted  found  that  when  a  vessel  is  injured,  as  by  tying  a  ligature  around  it 
and  removing  this  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  afterward,  these  minute  blood- 
disks  manifest  a  peculiar  tendency  to  adhere  to  the  injured  part  of  the  tunica . 
intima  and  to  each  other,  forming  a  white  mural  thrombus.  The  process  by 
which  mural  implantation  of  the  third  corpuscle  takes  place  these  authors 
call  conglutination,  the  mass  thus  formed  being  composed  primarily  and  ex- 
clusively of  this  morphological  element  of  the  blood.  If  an  aseptic  thread  is 
drawn  across  the  lumen  of  a  vessel  in  which  the  blood-current  is  moving, 
the  third  corpuscle  is  arrested  in  its  course  and  becomes  deposited  upon  the 
thread,  which,  in  time,  becomes  the  centre  of  a  white  thrombus.  Conglu- 
tination, under  such  circumstances,  is  a  purely  mechanical  process. 

.  Eberth  and  Schimmelbusch  demonstrated  by  their  experiments  that 
conglutination  is  most  liable  to  occur  where  irregularities  of  the  tunica 
intima  are  present.  If  by  a  trauma,  inflammatory  or  degenerative  changes 
take  place,  the  endothelial  lining  of  a  blood-vessel  is  rendered  rough  and  un- 
even; conglutination  takes  place  first  at  the  points  which  project  farthest 
into  the  lumen  of  the  vessel,  because  here  the  projecting  body  encroaches 
upon  the  axial  current,  which  conveys  the  third  corpuscle.  In  thrombosis 
through  pathological  causes,  mural  implantation  of  the  third  corpuscle  takes 
place  upon  an  intima  roughened  by  inflammatory  or  degenerative  changes. 
Arnold  has  very  recently  shown  that  the  red  corpuscles  take  an  important 
part  in  the  coagulation  of  blood  both  inside  and  outside  of  the  body.  His 
studies  of  the  morphology  of  disintegration-product  of  red  blood-corpuscles, 
both  outside  of  the  body  as  well  as  within  the  vessels  of  tlie  mesentery  and 
omentum  of  living  animals,  establish  the  very  probable  identity  with  blood- 
platelets  of  some  of  the  bodies  which  separate  from  the  red  corpuscles  by 
processes  which  are  designated  as  plasmoschisis,  or  erythrocytoschisis,  and 
plasmorrhexis,  or  erythrocytorrliexis.  In  addition,  substances  in  solution 
may  escape  from  the  red  corpiisoles,  which  are  then  changed  into  "shadows" 
and  other  forms,  or  disappear  entirely.  This  is  called  plasmolysis.  In  both 
of  these  changes — the  extrusion  of  solid  particles  and  plasmolysis — fibrin, 
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different  structurally  as  well  ae  tinctorially,  is  formed,  smooth  threads, 
threads  partly  or  wholly  granular,  threads  containing  platelets^  and  frag- 
ments of  red  corpuscIeB^  showing  that  a  Yerj  close  relation  exists  between 
fibrin-formation  and  the  red  corpuscleB, 

The  inveetigationa  of  Arnold  fitrnish  strong  evidence  in  favor  of  regard- 
ing the  formation  of  platelets  as  the  first  morphological  phase  of  coagulation^ 
not  only  in  circulating  bloody  as  euggested  by  Welch,  Imt  also  in  extraTes- 
cnlar  coagulation.  The  production  by  the  red  corpuscles  of  soluble  fibrinoid 
substances  may  induce  the  deposition  of  fibrin  around  leucocjiea  and  endo- 
thelinl  cells  in  such  a  manner  as  to  reproduce  the  craters  of  coagulation 
deecribed  by  Zenker  and  Ho  user,  in  which  the  cells  mentioned  form  the  cen* 


^^^ 


tres,  radially  fibrinous  threads.  Thrombus-formatum^  as  we  cbserVB  %i  in 
fymfniUj  always  takes  phtre  upon  a  i'e^3d*u'aU  aUered  hj  action  of  piw-mt- 
er€bm>  The  form  of  thrombosis  intimately  associated  with  the  etiology  and 
pithologtcal  anatomy  of  pyaemia  occurs  in  a  vein  within  or  in  dose  proii- 
mity  to  the  primary  sup[n»rntiTc  lesion.  The  close  relationship  of  phlebitis 
to  pyiemia  was  well  understood  by  John  Hunter,  who  believed  that  the  for* 
mer  always  preceded  the  latter.  He  taught  that  the  phlebitis  reaulted  in 
intravenous  production  of  pns  and  the  formation  of  metastatic  absoeases* 
Cruveilhler,  on  the  other  hand^  regarded  thrombosis  as  the  first  link  in  tht 
ehain  of  pathological  conditions  in  pyemia.  The  ideji  of  a  primary  throm- 
bofis  as  i  cause  of  dii^ea^e  was  carried  by  his  pupils  so  far  that  ntarly  all  in- 
flammatory proce.*sefi  were  liy  them  attributed  to  thrombotic  chftngfs  IE 


smaU  Y^ins;  not  only  inflammatory  lesions,  but  even  tumors  were  supposed 
to  originate  iu  this  maiiTiei\  A  new  aspect  was  given  to  the  pathology  of 
this  disease  by  the  careful  experimental  investigaUon&  of  Virehow  on  throm- 
bosis and  embolism.  He  showed  that  the  metastatic  deposits  always  occurred 
at  points  where  vessels  had  been  Mocked  by  an  embolus  derived  from  a  dis- 
integrating thrombais.  In  the  light  of  recent  research  phlebitis  precedes 
thrombus-formation  at  the  primary  seat  of  the  infection.  The  piis-microbea 
which  are  present  in  the  infected  tissues  permeate  the  vein- wall  and  induce 


Fig,   H6,— Rtd  Thrombua.     Mosaic  of  Red  Corpuacles  Travenied  bf  Taung  Con- 
nect tve  Tiatuc  from  the  Intitna  Vcssel-vriiil,  InfiltratfMl  by  a   Few  White  Garpuaclei. 

infiammatory  changes  characteristic  of  this  form  of  infection.  As  soon  aa 
the  infection  has  reached  the  intima  this  structure  is  ronghened,  and  upon 
the  projecting  points  conglutination  takes  plaecj  and  the  foundation  for  a 
thrombus  is  laid  by  a  pavement  composed  of  the  third  corpuscles  of  the  blood. 
Upon  this  surface  aggregaiion  of  the  colorless  corpuscles  takes  place,  and,  aa 
these  structures  undergo  coaguktion-neeroiig,  fibrin  is  formed  and  a  red 
thrombus  is  established. 

The  pus-microbeSj  which  have  reached  the  interior  of  the  vein  through 
the  inflamed  vein-wall,  multiply  in  the  thrombus^  and  produce  here^  as  else- 


zu 
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vbere  under  similar  fa¥oral)le  circumstances,  their  specific  pathogenic  effect. 
The  thrombus  thus  formed  is  an  infected  thrombus,  whicli  condition  pre- 
cludee  the  possibihty  of  its  removal  by  absorption.  With  an  increase  of  the 
intraYenous  infection  coagulation  is  hastened,  and  a  red  thrombus  boob  fills 
the  entire  lumen  of  the  vein,  surrounded  by  a  zone  composed  exclnaivelj  o( 
blooded iskSj  colorless  corpuscles,  and  fibrin,  which  compose  its  mural  por- 
tion. As  Boon  aa  the  lumen  of  the  vein  has  been  completely  obstructed  ih^ 
conditionB  for  coagulation  are  improved,  and  the  thrombus  increases  in  fiiie 
in  both  directions.  The  contact  of  tlie  blood  with  the  dead,  infected  throm- 
bus restdts  in  coagulation,  and  in  this  manner  layer  after  layer  Is  added  to  tht 


I'^k 


F\g.  117. — LAmlnftted  TbrDOobu*  In  «  Vein.  Tbe  dArk,  granular  layefi  ftre  eoiti^ 
poc«d  of  colorlCM  l^lood'Corpuftctes  and  Alirlfi;  the  centra.1,  lighter  pofUod,  of  rttd  coipua' 
clM.    l:f?.    {Bireh-Birtckf*td.i 

thrombus.  If  thrombus-formation  take  place  in  advance  of  the  primair 
phlebitis,  inflammation  of  the  vein- wall  follows  as  an  inevitable  conaequcnce 
from  the  presence  of  the  infected  thrombus,  the  inflammatory  process  apread- 
ingf  like  the  infection,  from  within  outward.  The  growth  of  a  thrombus  is 
teldom  arrested  in  n  central  direcHon  until  some  large  vein-trunk  is  reached^ 
into  which  the  apex  of  the  thrombus  projects* 

The  blood-current  in  a  vein  into  which  the  apex  of  a  thrombus  from  an 
idjaceni  vein  projiTts  frequently  arrests  its  proximal  extension,  but  if  the 
Tenoui  circulation  is  impeded,  or  the  thrombus  continues  to  grow  by  tit 
addition  of  new  layers,  in  spite  of  the  obstacles  presented^  one  portion  utiet 
tnother  of  a  vein  becomes  involved,  and  tbe  thrombug  rapidly  increai^  in 
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length  in  a  proximal  direction.  A  venous  thrombus  in  a  pysemic  patient  is 
only  loosely  attached  to  the  vein-wall,  as  the  pus-microbes  transfonn  the 
white  corpuscles,  which  remain  after  coagulation  has  occurred,  into  pus-cor- 
puscles, and  in  this  manner  softening  and  disintegration  of  the  thrombus  are 
accomplished.  If  a  thrombus,  at  the  point  where  it  is  in  contact  with  the 
venous  circulation  on  the  proximal  side,  become  sufficiently  softened,  frag- 
ments become  detached  and  arc  carried  away  by  the  venous  current  as 
emboli. 

Embolism. — An  embolus  is  a  detached  ihromhus,  fart  of  a  thrombus,  or 
any  foreign  substance  transported  by  the  arterial  blood-current  to  its  place  of 
impaction.  The  process  or  act  by  which  this  is  accomplished  is  called  embolism. 
The  obstructed  arter}^  and  the  tissues  affected  by  the  interrupted  circulation 


Fig.  148.— Thrombophlebitis.     A,  central  end  of  venous  thrombus  projecting  into  a 
larger  vein-trunk;    B,  vein-branch  not  closed  by  a  thrombus.    (Billroth.) 


constitute  what  is  known  as  an  infarct.  The  histology  of  an  infarct  as  it 
presents  itself  in  the  kidney  has  been  recently  well  described  by  Ribbert. 
The  triangular  shape  of  the  infarct  is  only  seen  when  it  involves  the  cortex 
and  medulla;  if  it  is  limited  to  the  cortex  it  1?^  quadrilateral  in  outline.  In 
the  small  infarcts  some  of  the  connective  tissue  and  some  of  the  tubules  may 
remain  alive.  A  typical  infarct  becomes  surrounded  by  three  zones:  an  inner 
and  white,  due  to  cell-inliltration;  a  middle  and  red,  due  to  hypera^mia; 
and  an  outer  or  white,  due  to  partial  necrosis,  in  which  the  nuclei  are  earlier 
dissolved  than  elsewhere  ])ccauso  of  tlie  presence  of  a  lymph-current.  The 
hyperaemic  zone  is  due  to  the  influx  of  blood  by  way  of  the  capillaries.  The 
cellular  infiltration  is  iinportnnt  in  so  far  as  it  checks  the  influx  of  blood; 
the  outer  zone  remains  whitish  because  of  the  partial  necrosis  and  because 
the  circulation  is  not  impeded.    An  aseptic  embolus  produces  disturbances  at 
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the  seat  of  impaetian,  which  result  exclusively  from  the  sudden  interruption 
of  the  blood-stipply  to  the  tissues  fed  by  the  ohstructed  ve&seL  The  effect  on 
the  tissues  is  the  same  as  though  the  vessel  had  been  tied  with  an  aseptic 
ligature*  Virehow  found  that  aseptic  caoutchouc  emboli,  introduced  iato 
the  right  side  of  the  circulation  through  the  jugular  veiu,  produced  no  -^  » 
ous  trouble  after  their  impaction  in  the  branches  of  the  puhnouary  an-  :; 

Fanum  ascertained^  by  his  experiments,  that  small,  simple  emboli  in  the 
pulmonary  artery  become  encysted.  The  emboli  of  fcelal  cartilage  which 
Maas  iutroduced  into  the  jugular  vein  in  dogs  did  no  damage  to  the  pulmo- 
nary tissue,  and  not  only  retained  their  ritality,  but  became  the  nucleus  of 
a  temporary  tumor.  An  aseptic  embolus^  derived  from  plastic  intra  vascular 
exudations  or  an  aseptic  thrombus,  affoets  the  tissues  at  the  seat  of  impae* 
tion  in  the  lame  manner  as  the  aseptic  suhstancefl  which  have  been  used  to 
produce  embolism  art ifiei ally  in  animals.  An  miholus  c&nstsiinfj  of  a  fraf- 
ment  of  an  infected  fhromhn^,  ai^  is  the  case  in  pytrmmf  is  a  cuUure'fnsdwm 
which  conlains  the  same  microbes  as  caused  ike  primary  infeciionf  and  which 
at  the  seat  of  impaction  e.stabiLshch*  an  independent  centre  of  itjfrrtitm,  uhirh 
eiiologkally  and  patholofficaUy  is  idmitical  nith  the  primary  invaMon, 

The  embolic  origin  of  metastatic  ahBcessefi  was  first  pointed  out  by 
Virehow,  who,  at  the  same  thnc,  showed  that  the  emboli  are  always  derired 
from  venous  thrombi  undergoing  puriform  softening.  The  closure  of  a  ve»- 
ael  by  thrombosis  is  always  a  slow,  gradual  process,  while  the  obliteralion  of 
an  artery  by  an  embolus  is  the  work  of  a  moment.  The  gradual  cloiure  of 
a  vessel  by  the  slow  growth  of  a  thrombus  is  not  attended  by  the  same  degree 
of  disturbance  of  nutrition  as  when  a  vessel  of  similar  size  is  suddenly  blocked 
by  the  impaction  of  an  embolus.  Septic  thrombophlebitis  does  not  lead  at 
once  to  embolism,  as  new  layers  are  constantly  being  added  to  the  proximal 
end  of  the  thrombus^  from  where  the  fragments  which  constitute  the  emboh 
are  always  derived.  Embolism  only  occurs  if  the  proximal  end  of  the  throm- 
bus has  become  sufficiently  softened  that  fragments  separate  spontaneously 
and  enter  the  venous  circulation,  or  if  the  fragments  are  washed  away  by  th*? 
venous  current  from  a  projecting  thrombus.  As  the  infected  Ihrombus  is 
always  located  in  a  vein  within,  or  in  close  proxlniity  to,  the  seat  of  primary 
infection,  the  detached  fragments  or  emboli  reach  the  right  side  of  the  heirt 
with  the  venous  blood,  and,  as  they  Are  usually  too  large  to  puss  through  the 
pulmonary  capillaries,  they  become  impacted  in  the  branches  of  the  pulmo- 
nary artery*  The  lung  acts  as  a  fiHen  and  is  therefore  the  mast  frequent  seat 
af  imholism  and  fnetaataiic  abscsssBs,  The  circulatory  disturbances  at  the 
seat  of  impaction  give  rise  to  pathological  conditions  which  are  charaetGristic 
of  embolism^  and  can  be  readily  recognized  in  the  examination  of  0T;gan5 
after  dealli.  The  area  of  tissue  afferied  by  the  sudden  closure  of  a  pu$d  iy 
Oie  impaction  of  an  emhotus  is  callM  an  infarct,  and  the  process  which  pfo- 
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duced  ih&  pathohgieal  changis  infarciwn.  Infarcts  are  usually  tvedgi-shaped, 
the  apex  of  the  tnamjh  corresponding  to  the  location  of  the  embolus ^  ond  the 
base  to  the  uUivtate  hran^Jies  of  the  obHteraied  vessel. 

Cohnlieim  has  described  what  he  calls  &  terminal  artery,  by  which  is 
meant  one  whose  branches  inosculate  only  with  those  of  the  corresponding 
vein  J  one  which  is  devoid  of  collateral  anastomosis.  Such  are  the  renal  and 
splenic  arteries,  and,  in  a  less  complete  manner,  those  of  the  brain,  hearty 
stomach,  and  lungs.  If  a  tenninal  artery  in  the  kidney  or  spleen  is  ob- 
structed collateral  circulation  cannot  be  estahlishedj  and  complete  or  partial 
necrosis  of  the  tissues  which  depend  on  the  closed  artery  for  their  blood- 
supply  is  an  inevitable  consequence.  The  same  result  follows  embolism  of 
a  terminal  artery  in  tlie  spleen*  In  the  other  organs  which  have  been  enu- 
merated the  tenninal  aiTangemcnt  of  the  arteries  is  not  as  absolute,  and 


Fig:*  Ut.— Emb0]yfl  ot  Braocb  of  Ptdmooflry  Artery,    HiemoirbaElc  Infar<?tLoD  of  ai?eolI. 
Cbromlc-acld  flpeclmtD,    1:100,    {Biteh-EirBchftldj 

embolism  is  not  followed  by  necrosis  with  the  same  degree  of  certainty,  as 
circulation  can  be  restored,  under  favorable  cimcumstances,  by  collateral 
branches.  The  firgt  effeet  of  the  closure  of  an  artery ,  by  an  embolus  in  any 
of  these  organs,  is  the  appearance  of  a  wedge-shaped  area  of  isehsemia,  which 
in  size  corresponds  to  the  lumen  of  tlie  vessel  obstrncted.  It  may  be  so  small 
that  it  can  hardly  be  detected  by  the  naked  eye,  or  the  base  of  the  wedge  may 
be  1  Vi  inches  in  length.  The  border  of  this  wedge-shaped  space  becomes 
the  seat  of  active  hypersemia,  the  surrounding  vessels  undergoing  rapid  dila- 
tation. The  hypersemia  is  usually  so  intense  that  rhexis  takes  place  and  the 
parts  become  infiltrated  with  blood;  hence  the  expreasion  hcemorrhagic 
infarct, 

Hamilton  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  ha?morrbagic  infarcts  in  the  lung 
are  not  caused  by  embolism,  but  by  rupture  of  small  vessels  and  haemorrhage 
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persemic  blood-vessels  surrounding  the  ischaemic  area.  As  the  emboli  usually 
lodge  in  the  peripheral  branches  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  the  infarcts  are 
most  frequently  located  near  the  surface  of  the  lung.  Immediately  after 
embolism  has  occurred  the  district  supplied  by  the  obstructed  vessel  presents 
an  anaemic  appearance,  which  soon  gives  place  to  a  reddish  color,  resulting 
from  the  hsemorrhagic  infiltration.  As  in  pyaemia  the  embolus  conveys  from 
the  primary  seat  of  infection  the  specific  microbes  of  suppuration,  it  becomes 
the  centre  of  a  suppurative  inflammation  (endoarthritis).  The  pus-microbes 
multiply  in  their  new  location  and  at  once  induce  a  suppurative  arteritis, 
and,  after  their  passage  through  the  inflamed  vessel-wall,  they  attack  the 
histological  elements  contained  in  the  exudation,  which  breaks  down,  be- 


Flg.  151.— Coagulation-necrosis  from  a  Kidney-infarct.  A,  zone  of  reactive  Inflam- 
mation: B,  loss  of  nuclei  in  the  necrosed  eplthella.  (The  nuclei  of  connectiye-tissue 
cells  are,  In  part,  preserved.)     X  300.     {Birch-Hirschfeld.) 

comes  purulent,  and  is  converted  into  an  abscess.  In  the  lung  the  leucocytes 
which  are  present  in  the  infarct  are  converted  into  pus-corpuscles,  and  the 
interstitial  connective  tissue  undergoes  necrosis  and  can  be  found  as  detached 
shreds  in  the  abscess. 

Embolism  and  metastatic  abscesses,  although  most  frequently  found  in 
the  lungs  in  pyaemia,  are  not  limited  to  this  organ.  To  explain  the  occur- 
rence of  embolism  in  more  remote  organs,  as  the  kidneys,  spleen,  liver,  brain, 
etc.,  we  must  assume  either  that  an  embolus  in  tlie  pulmonary  artery  becomes 
the  nucleus  of  a  thrombus,  which,  by  its  growth,  reaches  across  the  pulmo- 
nary capillaries  and  projects  into  the  pulmonary  vein,  where  fragments  again 
become  detached  and  enter  the  .«^ystemic  circulation,  or  zoogloea  of  pus-mi- 
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crobes,  passing  the  first  filter  (the  luiigs),  are  arrested  in  the  capillaries  of 
distant  organSj  or,  finally,  leucocytes  impregnated  with  pu^-nucrobes  serre 
a£  minute  emboli,  and,  after  their  localization  in  distant  organs,  became  the 
cause  of  metastatic  suppuration.  In  the  kidney  the  infarctions  appear  as 
sharply  circumscribed  areas  of  a  pale,  cream-yellow  color*  When  cut  into, 
the  infarct  has  a  wedge  eliapc  if  the  medullary  portion  is  involved^  the  nar- 
row end  pointing  to  the  hilus.  The  red  zone  is  not  so  marked  aa  in  infarc- 
tions of  the  spieen,  and  the  greatest  vascularity  is  in  the  direction  of  the 
embolus.  As  in  infarcts  of  the  lung,  the  hjpcncmic  zone  correaponda  to  the 
vefiads  nearest  the  ischtemic  area.  Extravasation  of  blood,  although  present, 
is  never  go  marked  as  in  the  lung.    The  epithelial  cells  within  the  b  ^  c 

zone  are  destroyed  by  coagulation -necrosis,  and  if  the  embolus  is  a^  ^  > 

portion  of  the  kidney  is  removed  by  molecular  degeneration  and  absorption, 
leaving  a  cicatrix  behind. 

Infarcts  of  the  kidney  occurring  in  pysemia  are  concerted  into  absc^eaai 
in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  hmgs,  by  the  escape  of  pus-mierobee  from  the 
embolus  through  the  inflamed  arterial  wall  into  the  tissues  starred  bj  dt* 
fective  blood-supply, 

SYMrroiis  AXO  biagkosis. 

As  a  wound  complication  pyemia  never  occurs  before  suppuration  haa 
taken  place,  geldom  before  the  seventh,  usually  about  the  nintli  to  eleTenth, 
day  after  the  accident  or  operation,  if  it  is  the  result  of  a  primary'  infection 
of  the  wound.  In  patients  threatened  with  pyiemia  an  ill-defined  train  of 
premonitory  symptoms  precedes  the  actual  development  of  the  dise^e* 
These  symptoms  apply  to  the  appearance  of  the  wound  and  the  general  con- 
dition of  the  patient.  The  onset  of  the  disease  may  be  suspect ed  at  any  time 
after  suppuration  has  occurred,  when  evidences  of  scrioua  capillary  stasis 
manifest  themselves  at  the  seat  of  injury  or  operation.  The  thrombophle- 
bitis gives  rise  to  oedema;  the  margins  of  the  wound  appear  puffed  and  ele- 
vated, the  granulations  pale  and  flabby;  suppuration,  which  may  have  been 
profuse,  becomes  scanty;  the  pus  changes  its  character,  and,  instead  of  a  yel- 
lowish, cream-colored  fluid,  it  becomes  sanious,  serous,  or  sero-sanguinolent 

Careful  inspection  of  the  parta  at  this  time  may  reveal  the  existence  of 
thrombosis  in  one  or  more  of  the  veins  leading  from  the  focus  of  priouij 
infection.  The  general  premonitory  symptoms  are  indicated  by  a  slight  de- 
gree of  intoxication,  the  result  of  the  introduction  into  the  circulation  of 
pus-microbes  and  their  torins^  from  the  primary'  focus  of  suppuration,  can*- 
ing  a  slight  rise  in  the  temperature  and  a  general  feeling  of  malaise^  thiret, 
and  loss  of  appetite.  The  actual  development  of  the  disease  is  initiated  by 
a  well-marked  severe  chill  or  rigor,  which  lasts  from  a  few  minutes  to  an 
hour  or  more.    The  chill  resemble?  a  malarial  chilh  and  has  often  been  mi*- 
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taken  and  treated  as  such.  Such  a  chill  in  a  patient  suffering  from  a  sup- 
purating wound  or  abscess  is  always  an  alarming  symptom.  It  is  an  entirely 
subjective  symptom,  as  the  thermometer  placed  in  the  axilla  during  the  algid 
stage  indicates  a  rise  in  the  temperature,  which  often  reaches  104°  to  105° 
F.  before  the  patient  ceases  shivering. 

Chills  have  been  artificially  produced  in  animals  by  the  introduction  of 
foreign  substances  into  the  circulation,  and  in  pyaemia  it  is  an  indication  that 
fragments  of  an  infected  thrombus,  and  with  them  a  large  quantity  of  pus- 
microbes,  have  entered  the  circulation.  The  chill  may  recur  at  regular  inter- 
vals daily  or  every  other  day:  a  feature  which  may  still  further  add  to  the  dif- 
ficulty in  making  a  differential  diagnosis  between  pyaemia  and  malaria.  Usu- 
ally, however,  the  chill  recurs  at  irregular  intervals, — one,  two,  or  three  times 
a  day,  as  a  rule, — increasing  in  frequency,  and  often  in  intensity,  as  the  dis- 
ease progresses.  If,  for  instance,  during  the  first  few  days  the  patient  has 
one  chill  daily,  and,  after  a  few  days  two  or  more  during  the  same  time,  every 
additional  chill  indicates  a  more  advanced  stage  of  intoxication,  and  an  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  metastatic  foci.  After  the  chill  the  fever  continues 
for  several  hours,  with  a  temperature  of  103°  to  104°  F.,  until  the  appear- 
ance of  profuse  perspiration,  when  the  temperature  falls  to  normal,  or  even 
a  little  below  that.  The  chill,  fever,  and  sweating  coming  in  the  same  order 
and  of  about  the  same  duration  as  in  malaria,  the  clinical  picture  resembles 
the  latter  almost  to  perfection,  and  on  this  account  many  cases  of  pyaemia 
have  been  mistaken  in  the  beginning  for  malaria,  and  vice  versa. 

The  fever  which  attends  pyaemia  always  is  of  an  intermittent  or  remit- 
tent type.  In  acute  pyaemia  the  chills  may  return  several  times  during 
twenty-four  hours,  the  temperature  between  them  showing  remissions,  but 
seldom  returning  to  normal.  In  subacute  and  chronic  cases  the  remissions 
are  well  marked  between  the  chills,  the  temperature  often  sinking  below  nor- 
mal. Vomiting  and  diarrhoea  are  less  constant  symptoms  than  in  septicaemia. 
The  pulse  in  its  frequency  corresponds  to  the  temperature;  its  force  is  always 
reduced  by  the  depressing  effect  of  the  toxins  upon  the  heart.  Delirium  is 
occasionally  present,  but,  as  a  rule,  the  mind  is  clear  until  the  end.  The  yel- 
lowish color  of  the  skin,  almost  constantly  present  in  pyaemia,  has  been  at- 
tributed to  icterus,  resulting  from  metastatic  processes  in  the  liver;  but  in 
the  majority  of  cases  it  is  not  the  result  of  retention  and  absorption  of  bile, 
but  is  caused  by  destruction  of  red  blood-corpuscles  and  pigmentation  of  the 
tissues  with  the  coloring  material  thus  liberated.  It  is  an  icterus,  which,  on 
account  of  its  origin,  is  called  'licematogencus  ictervs."  The  metastatic  de- 
posits in  the  kidneys  are  indicated  by  the  appearance  of  albumen  and  some- 
times pus  in  the  urine. 

Metastatic  Suppuration. — Infarcts  in  one  or  more  of  the  internal  organs 
are  present  in  every  case  of  pyaemia,  and  suppuration  in  some  of  the  large 
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cavities  is  of  frequent  occurrence.  In  reference  to  the  number  of  secondary 
metastatic  foci  of  suppuration,  a  great  deal  depends  on  the  clinical  fonn 
the  disease  assumes.  In  the  acute  varietv.  which  proves  fatal  within  one 
to  three  weeks,  the  infarcts  are  numerous  and  the  abscesses  quite  small,  whiltf 
in  some  of  the  infarcts  the  existence  of  suppuration  cannot  be  demonstratisl 
macroscopically.  In  chronic  pyaemia,  in  which  life  is  prolonged  for  months, 
and  sometimes  even  a  year,  the  number  of  secondary  foci  are  few,  but  ihtv 
have  resulted  in  the  formation  of  large  abscesses.  The  presence  of  infan-is 
of  the  lung  are  indicated  by  symptoms  and  signs  which  point  to  circum- 
scribed foci  of  inflammation  in  this  organ.  If  the  infarct  is  immediately  un- 
derneath the  pleura,  it  gives  rise  to  circumscribed  pleuritis  and  sharp,  lan- 
cinating pain  at  a  point  corresponding  to  the  location  of  the  infarct,  always 
aggravated  by  the  respiratory  movements.  In  such  cases  friction-sounds  can 
often  be  heard  over  the  infarct.  The  consolidation  of  the  tissues  involved  by 
the  infarct  by  inflammatory  inflltration  from  the  vessels  surrounding  it  is 
attended  by  crepitant  rales,  bronchial  breathing,  and  dullness  on  percussion, 
over  un  area  corresponding  to  the  size  of  the  infarct.  A  pulmonary  absee» 
¥fh'it:h  iiikt'H  the  place  of  an  infarct  increases  in  size  by  encroaching  upon  the 
nurrouwWuii  tisriiieH,  and  in  chronic  cases  may  empty  itself  into  a  bronchial 
till;*?.  A  Hiihpleural  infarct,  infected  with  pus-microbes,  not  infrequently 
l«;«dM  to  mppiinitive  pleuritis  and  empyema  by  the  extension  of  the  infection 
from  I  lie  Inn;:-!  issues  to  tlir  adjacent  pleura.  In  the  same  manner  a  suppu- 
riitin;'  inrant  of  tlii'  lun;,^  may  iM-ctimo  a  direct  cause  of  suppurative  porirar- 
diti^,  and  |)yo|HTi<anlinrn  if  its  location  is  adjacent  to  the  pericardium.  Tl>- 
ntii'ii  of  rnctaslatic  foci  in  tlic  hin«rs  is  often  insidious,  and  even  large  infarcts 
ofti'fi  ocrnhion  only  sli^^lit  subject iv(»  symptoms  and  objective  signs.  En:- 
\iunn''-'*'t\  lin-afliin;:  should  admonish  the  attendant  to  search  for  evidt-ni*? 
tit  inidtj|»|e  infarcts  of  lln'  lunj:.  Ahscosscs  in  the  liver,  caused  by  M'jnio 
i-mholi.  \jirv  in  -i/e  from  that  of  a  ])<'a  to  an  oranpe,  hut  occasion  no  >ym]»- 
loiii-  lird'--  th«  V  lire  located  immediately  underneath  the  serous  coverinj. 
nheii  Ihiv  i  iiiee  lMr:iIi/rd  pain.  Kmholic  infarcts  in  the  kidneys  may  be  >iif- 
|M»  lid  if  ihi-  III  nil-  rontain^  alhumen  or  pus,  or  l)oth.  The  spleen  is  ahvay* 
i-hIiii;m.|  III  p\.'i'iiiin.  hut.  i\<  this  i^  tin*  case  in  all  acute  infective  processes, 
ih«  pM  «  iH  I-  of  an  I II fan  I  or  ahxes-  i<  only  to  l>e  sus])Octed  if  the  sympt'-m?. 
er|MMiill\  piiiii  iind  eiii  umrrihejl  iiiiderness,  ]>oint  to  the  existence  of  per> 
uphrnh;-  I'lini  iimip,  pMnnie  jilivM>sr>  (>fien  deveIo]>  insidiously  and  w::h- 
iiiil  piiiii.  Ml  till-  iiidiMMiN  Miiptoms  of  acute  iTitlammation  between  mus^'o? 
Mild  Ml  IIm'  i  mIm  iiImih  nil  rnniieriivf  tis>ue.  Metastatic  suppuration  in  I'j- 
it'iiiiii  lull-  pliM  I  iini  niih  w  here  infjini  inn  has  occurred,  but  also  in  localitie? 
whiM  Mm  tMiim.Mi  <  iiihnh' III  iMiinot  he  demonstrated  anatomically,  ih:* 
heiiii'  iiniiil>l\  Ihi  iii'c  III  joiiii'  anil  the  lariTc  serous  cavities.  Suppurative 
pnii  iiidih  >,  phiintc'.  iiml  p<riinMiii?«  frequently  complicate  acute,  rapidly- 
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fatal  pyemia.  Suppurative  synovitiSj  multiple  or  limited  to  one  pintj  is  a 
frequent  complication,  both  in  acute  and  chronic  pyaemia.  Metastatic  snp- 
puration  in  these  localities  develops  without  demonstrable  infarcts,  and  oc- 
curs, in  all  probability,  in  consequence  of  raural  implantation  of  pus-mi- 
crobefi  or  infected  leucocytes  npon  the  wall  of  capillary  veseelgj  the  intima 
of  which  has  been  damaged  by  toxins  held  in  solution  by  the  circulating 
I  blood.  As  in  all  cases  of  pyaemia  pus-microbes  and  their  toxins  necessarily 
constantly  enter  the  circuIatioE  from  the  primary  focus  of  infect  ion,  they 
prepare  the  soil  for  the  reception  and  pathogenic  action  of  pus-microbes  in 
the  vessels  and  tissues  of  certain  organs,  more  especially  the  synovial  mem- 
brane of  joints  and  the  serous  membranes  lining  the  large  cavities*  Pyemic 
abscesses,  when  well  developed^  always  contain  yellow  pus  of  the  eoneistence 
of  cream.  Examined  nnder  th€  microseope,  such  pus  contains  corpuscles 
in  which  no  sign  of  a  nucleus  can  be  found. 
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^^^^^Flg,  152*— Pysemlc  Pub,   sbuwiug   Comphu^   S'uripar   r>(-rn],i  in   in   Ciirpusclei  And  An 
I  Abundant^e  of  Putf-mleroliea  wUhla  aad  betiff^en  I^i: -<  ur  jm  .  l  s      [Landercr.} 

^H  The  pus-microbes  are  always  present  in  great  numbers,  both  within  the 
pus-corpuscles  and  in  the  pua-sermn.  While  some  doubt  may  remain  after 
the  first  chill  as  to  the  nature  of  the  disease^j  tliis  donbt  is  dispelled  w4th  the 
recurrence  of  the  chills.  In  acute  cases  the  chill  returns  once  or  twice  daily, 
but,  unlike  in  cases  of  malar ia^  if  the  chill  is  of  daily  occurrence,  it  does  not 
come  at  a  fixed  timCj  as  is  the  ease  in  the  latter.  If  the  disease  does  not 
culminate  into  a  daily  chUl,  the  temperature  then  shows  an  irregidar  remit- 
tent type  of  fever.  The  patient  loses  strength  and  tiesh  rapidly,  and  the  face 
presents  the  color  of  a  mixtnre  of  the  hectic  flush  with  the  icteric  hue.  While 
the  pulse  at  first  rises  only  to  100  to  120  beats  per  minute  during  the  febrile 
exacerbations,  it  soon  remains  at  from  120  to  150  per  minute.  Great  thirst 
and  complete  loss  of  appetite  remain  constant  symptoms.  The  tongue  and 
lips  are  dry,  diarrhoea  is  more  common  as  septic  intoxication  advances,  and 
the  stools  are  frequently  stained  with  blood*  As  the  fata!  tenni nation  ap- 
proaches, delirium  and  sopor  come  on,  aud  under  increasing  symptoms  of 
depression  death  takes  place  gradually  from  heart-failure,  or  suddenly  from 
tmbolimn  of  the  pulmonary  artery.    In  chronic  cases  the  duration  of  the  dis- 
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case  is  sometimes  prolonged  for  months,  and  Billroth  relates  a  case  where  the 
patient  lived  for  a  year.  In  chronic  cases  the  chills  recur  at  long  interval?, 
and  the  fever  assumes  a  remittent  type  between  them.  In  still  another  class 
of  chronic  pya»mia  the  chills  ultimately  disappear,  and  the  fever  assumes  a 
mild,  continuous  type,  while  the  patient  gradually  succumbs  to  decubitus, 
amyloid  degeneration  of  internal  organs,  or  a  slow  form  of  septic  intoxica- 
tion. 

PROGNOSIS. 

The  prognosis  of  pyaemia  is  always  grave.  Acute  pyjemia,  in  spite  of  all 
tnmtment,  almost  without  exception  terminates  in  death  in  from  one  lo  two 
weeks.  The  few  n^coveries  which  have  been  reported  were  cases  of  subacute 
or  ehnuiic  pyjvmia.  As  py;vmia  is  not  a  primary,  but  secondary,  condition, 
it  is  a  fatal  disease  from  the  very  beginning,  as  during  its  commencement 
transportation  of  infected  tissue  has  taken  place  to  localities  usually  inac- 
cessible to  radical  treatment.  In  acute  cases  death  seldom  takes  place  before 
Ihe  end  of  the  first  week,  more  frequently  from  the  second  to  the  end  of  the 
third  week.  Chronic  cases  not  complicated  by  pulmonary  infarcts,  the 
metastatic  suppuration  in  parts  accessible  to  surgical  treatment,  are  occasion- 
ally amenable  to  successful  treatment,  and  a  cure  can  be  obtained  after  a  long 
and  lingering  illness.  Prospects  of  a  successful  issue  in  chronic  cases  can  be 
only  entertjuncil  when  the  disease  attacks  young  individuals  othem-ise  in 
givd  health.  The  prognosis  of  ;\v:vniia  is  also  inodit^.ed  by  the  location  of 
the  prini:iry  foous  of  infoiiion,  as  \\htTi  ir.is  :s  not  a^vtssible  to  direct  tn^at- 
nuMU  the  disease  will  pro::rrs>  uiv.r.v.ui v.ood  by  ::onvral  trt-atment.  If.  ^n 
the  other  hand,  furthiT  svi;>rl\  .^:"  m  ;  :u  !r..i:i  r:a;  :>■  ni  xiw  primary  inferti«»:i- 
atrhnu  ran  be  prexc.iu^t  :\\  a  v^.  :v.;^:  r^  v/.  va!  -  f  '/r.x  :r.:\vtrd  Tissues,  nno  "f 
ihc  ]iu^si  imisTta:^:  •.:'..::». a: ■..^'<  ■•'  ::«■.::::■.!::  !:.■<  ••ti!i  n>:.  and  the  hojK-  ••: 
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vents  the  formatioi]  of  firm  adhesions  between  the  thrombus  and  the  intima^ 
as  we  find  it  in  cases  of  plastic  thrombophlebitis.  The  new  histological  ele- 
ments that  are  produced  by  the  inflammatory  process  are  at  once  converted 
into  pus-corpuecles,  and  some  of  these  are  distributed  through  the  substance 
of  the  blood-clot,  and  furnish  an  additional  caiise  for  the  softening  and  dis- 
integration of  the  coagulum.  The  infarcts  are  most  numerous  in  the  lungs, 
but  are  also  found  in  the  spleen,  kidneys,  and  liver.  An  embolus  catches  in 
an  artery  at  a  point  where  the  lumen  suddenly  becomes  smaller,  which  is  the 
case  where  the  vessel  bifurcates.  The  embolus,  after  it  has  become  impacted, 
becomes  the  nucleus  of  a  thrombus,  as  the  blood  which  comes  in  contact  with 
it  undergoes  coagulation,  and  in  this  manner  layer  after  layer  is  added  on 
each  side.  As  the  embolus  under  these  circumstances  is  always  composed  of 
dead,  infected  material,  it  causes,  at  the  scat  of  impaction,  a  specific  inflam- 
mation, which,  in  every  respect,  represents  the  tyj)e  of  inflammation  at  the 
primary  seat  of  infection.  As  the  tissues  which  are  in  immediate  contact  with 
the  embolus  are  the  coats  of  an  artery,  a  suppurative  arteritis  follows  the  im- 
p(ictio?i,  and,  as  soon  as  the  pus-microbes  have  passed  through  the  softened, 
inflamed  arterial  wall,  tlie  infection  extends  to  the  tissues  weakened  by  the 
sudden  abstraction  of  blood;  that  is,  the  tissues  wliich  are  within  the  borders 
of  the  wedge-shaped  infarct.  The  hy])erreniic  zone  around  the  infarct  con- 
stitutes a  wall  of  protection  against  unlimited  extension  of  the  infection  and 
inflammation.  In  the  lungs  the  infarct  becomes  rapidly  infiltrated  with  the 
products  of  inflammation  from  the  liy])enrmic  zone,  which  gives  rise  to  con- 
solidation of  that  portion  of  the  lung.  Suppuration  is  attended  by  liquefac- 
tion of  the  exudation,  and  the  infarct  is  transformed  into  an  abscess. 

In  pyaemia  the  emboli  tliat  reacli  the  systemic  circulation  are  smaller 
than  those  which  reach  the  ])uhnonary  artery:  consequently  the  infarcts,  as 
a  rule,  in  the  kidney,  spleen,  liver,  and  other  distant  organs  are  smaller  than 
those  in  the  lungs.  In  metastatic  suppuration  without  embolism,  in  the 
strict  sense  in  which  this  wofd  has  ])een  heretofore  used,  the  pus-microbes 
which  become  implanted  upon  capillary  walls,  changed  by  the  action  of 
preexisting  toxins  diffused  in  the  blood,  reach  and  infect  the  ])aravasoular 
tissues  and  the  interior  of  large  cavities,  thus  causing  a  rapidly-spreading, 
diffuse,  suppurative  inflammation.  In  metastatic  siipj)urative  inflammation 
of  the  synovial  membrane  of  joints,  the  peritoiieuni,  pleura,  and  pericardium, 
the  ])rocoss  represents  all  the  essential  features  of  a  specific  surface  inflam- 
mation, characterized  by  rapid  extension  of  the  inflammation  over  the  whole 
surface  and  the  accumulation  of  a  large,  ])urulent  collection  in  a  sliort  time. 
Micro.scopical  examination  of  nearly  all  organs  in  fatal  cases  of  pyaemia  re- 
veals the  existence  of  coagiilal ion-necrosis  resulting  from  the  action  of  pus- 
Tnicro])es  and  their  toxins  upon  tissues  with  which  they  have  been  brought 
in  direct  contact.     The  spleen  is  always  enlarged  and  softened,  even  if  no 
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infarcts  are  present.  The  heart  is  flabby  and  the  muscular  tissue  softened. 
The  intestinal  mucous  membrane  is  swollen^  vascular,  softened,  and  at  points 
shows  submucous  extravasation  from  rupture  of  capillary  vessels, — evidences 
that  this  structure  has  also  become  the  seat  of  metastatic  inflammation.  Em- 
bolism of  cerebral  vessels  is  an  unusual  occurrence  in  pyaemia,  while  they  are 
frequently  obstructed  by  emboli  which  become  detached  from  valvular  vege- 
tations in  the  left  side  of  the  heart. 

TREATMENT. 

Before  the  use  of  antiseptics  in  sur^i^ery  pyaemia  figured  largely  as  the 
cause  of  death  after  injuries  and  operations.  Only  thirty  years  ago  a  large 
percentage  of  the  surgical  patients  in  the  old,  infected,  European  hospitals 
died  from  this  disease.  Insignificant  injuries  and  minor  operations  were  fre- 
quently followed  by  this  fatal  complication.  At  present  it  is  a  source  of  pride 
to  the  teachers  of  surgor}-  if,  during  a  course  of  lectures,  they  do  not  succeed 
in  finding  a  case  for  clinical  study  and  instruction.  In  hospitals  where  anti- 
septic surgery  is  thoroughly  and  conscientiously  practiced  the  disease  is  al- 
most unknown.  Helpless  as  we  still  are  in  curing  the  disease,  as  surely  can 
we  prevent  it,  in  the  management  of  recent  injuries  or  intentional  wounds, 
if  we  resort  to  careful  and  efTieient  antiseptic  and  aseptic  precautions.  Th$ 
prevention  of  suppuration  in  a  wound  furni.^hes  ah^iolutc  prote4:tion  af^ainst 
pyaemia.  Again,  the  early  radical  treatment  of  suppurative  lesions  has  l>een 
the  means  of  diniinisliinir  the  frequency  of  pynrmia  from  causes  otlier  than 
wounds.  The  prophfjJtiriir  (nntmtnt  cf  j'wrnii'j  rnnsists  in  preventing  sup- 
puration in  tiuunih  Inj  unfi^rptit'  tnt'ins,  and  in  sft^riJizin'f  suppuratin*]  fori 
before  >r/>/iV  thrnfnhttphhhUis  ha.<  'ururn^fl  hi/  C'lrlu  in^isi^n,  antiseptic  irriga- 
ii"n,  drainntjt\  nnd  in  wainlainin^j  <z.<'/'/iVi7//  undrr  fnilis*'ptic  dressino-'^. 

In  the  treatment  of  >u|«|uiraiinjr  woun^ls  a  great  deal  can  be  done  towar«l 
the  prevf-iiiion  of  pyainia  l»y  n>nrtin::  lo  thorouirh  sccnndarv  disinfection, 
and  in  ^iiuanlin^  a,i:ainst  tension  and  accunnilation  cd  the  products  of  si'ptir 
mflamniaiion  hy  till,  ii-nt  drainai:^,  nr.  -till  hrtt«  r.  hy  combining  drainap' 
with  pi-nnant-nt  irrii:ation.  Sunjuirative  ^'St* "niyfliiis  should  be  treated  by 
early  <»iX'raTiv«-  nifa>iirt'S,  not  only  for  the  inirj'nM-  nf  preventing  unnecessar}' 
d«-trurtion  of  hone  and  of  relievini:  pain.  l>m  nmre  particularly  with  a  view 
of  ward  in-:  oif  triis  fatal  c-m  plica  lion.  KM>s  nia«]e  the  suggestion  tn  sur- 
geons that  th«'  prnp]:\;ait:.-  trtainn'nt  ••:'  pya-mia  sliouM  be  carried  still 
furth'T.  '.y  .xri-in.'  -;^  'i  \'  :i!>  a>  an-  kn'-u'i  i.»  c-i-T^tain  inffCted  thrombi  be- 
f'»r».'  «II;^'.li^m  !:a-  lak*  n  :»!aic.  T\u  -ani'-  siijiLrcstion  was  made  by  Zaufel 
in  l-**'^".  \\][n  pr"P'»-t .]  !;-ii!:.ii  ..t'  tli*-  \v.\*  r!:;j!  ji:::ular  v«  in  as  a  prophylactic 
ni»asur»  a«'a:n-t  pya  inia  in  <;i-  -  -<:'  T'lilt-hiti-  •  :'  Th«-  lairral  >inus  complicating 
F'pt!'-  intlammatinn  of  tl^-  mi'MIe  .ar.  T"  Lan«.  bt  Innirs  the  credit  of  hav- 
ini'  first  applied  thi^  -\:jj«  >t:on  in  practice.     The  justifiability  and  advis- 
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ability  of  such  treatment  cannot  be  doubted,  and  surgeons  will  be  glad  to 
adopt  this  suggestion  in  cases  where  it  is  possible  to  ascertain  the  location 
of  the  thrombosed  vein  or  veins,  and  where  such  an  operation  is  feasible  on 
anatomical  grounds.  A  number  of  successful  curative  operations  have  been 
performed  during  the  last  few  years  in  cases  of  incipient  pyaemia  following 
thrombophlebitis  of  the  sigmoid  sinus  in  cases  of  suppurative  inflammation 
of  the  middle  ear.  The  operation  consists  in  ligating  the  internal  jugular 
vein  on  the  corresponding  side  below  the  thrombus  if  this  has  extended  to 
the  vein,  and  in  exposing  and  removing  the  suppurating  thrombus  from  the 
sinus.  This  operation  should  be  performed  in  every  case  of  suppuration 
of  the  middle  ear  as  soon  as  this  complication  can  be  recognized.  Salzer 
operated  on  two  such  cases  by  opening  the  lateral  sinus  and  removing  the 
septic  thrombus,  and  one  of  his  cases  recovered.  Keen  in  addition  ligated 
and  divided  the  internal  jugular  vein  on  the  corresponding  side  below  the 
thrombus  which  had  formed  in  it,  but  his  patient  died.  The  most  charac- 
teristic symptoms  of  septic  thrombosis  of  the  lateral  sinus  are:  tenderness 
along  the  course  of  the  internal  jugular  vein,  evidences  of  disturbed  circula- 
tion in  the  region  of  the  ear,  and,  if  the  thrombosis  has  extended  to  the  in- 
ternal jugular  vein,  emptiness  of  the  vein  below  the  thrombus.  Puncture 
with  the  needle  of  an  hypodermic  syringe  will  show  at  once  whether  the 
lumen  of  the  sinus  is  occluded.  In  grave  cases  of  osteomyelitis  an  opera- 
tion for  this  special  indication  would  often  make  it  necessary  to  amputate, 
as  even  the  most  thorough  scraping  out  of  the  infected  medullary  cavity 
might  fail  in  removing  all  of  the  infected  thrombi.  It  has  also  been  sug- 
gested to  interrupt  the  venous  circulation  in  one  of  the  principal  venous 
trunks  of  a  limb  by  ligation,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  mechanically  the 
entrance  of  detached  fragments  of  a  thrombus  into  the  circulation;  but  this 
procedure  has  not  answered  the  expectations,  as  the  emboli  will  reach  the 
general  circulation  through  collateral  branches.  Removal  of  the  infected 
thrombi  by  amputation  or  resection  of  the  affected  portion  of  a  vein  are 
more  reliable  prophylactic  measures  than  ligation  in  the  continuity  of  a 
principal  vein-trunk  on  the  proximal  side  of  the  primary  seat  of  infection. 
Detachment  of  fragments  of  a  disintegrating  thrombus  must  be  prevented  as 
far  as  possible  by  securing  absolute  rest  for  the  infected  part,  as  all  sudden 
movements,  active  and  passive,  and  sudden  disturbances  of  the  circulation 
may  become  the  means  of  separation  of  fragments,  and  their  transportation 
as  emboli  into  the  circulation.  The  curative  treatment  of  pya}mia,  medical 
and  surgical,  is  unsatisfactory.  Quinine,  natrum  benzoicum,  and  the  dif- 
ferent preparations  of  salicylic  acid  have  been  used  quite  extensively  in  the 
treatment  of  the  fever  which  attends  the  disease.  Antifebrin,  antipyrin, 
and  other  drugs  of  the  same  class  of  remedies  are  worse  than  useless,  as  the 
favorable  effects  from  their  antipyretic  action  are  more  than  overbalanced  by 
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the  harm  ihey  do  in  dtpr^sing  the  aciion  of  the  heart.  External  beat  and  the 
internal  administration  of  diffusible  stimulants  should  be  usod  to  sliorten 
the  duration  of  the  rigors?.  Alcohol  stimulants  are  indicated  in  the  acute  and 
chronic  forms  of  the  disease. 

In  chronic  pyoemia  a  daily  tepid  both  is  of  the  greatest  value*  In  the 
same  class  of  cases  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  support  the  patient*s 
strength  by  systematic  feeding  and  the  use  of  the  malt  beverages,  such  as 
beer,  ale,  and  porter,  iritb  a  view  of  prolong^ing  life  until  the  miorobie  caiiie 
h  eliminated  from  the  primary  and  secondary  depots  of  infection,  sponttne* 
oubIj  or  by  eurgical  treatment.  In  acute  cases  of  pysemia,  originating  fmm 
a  wound  of  one  of  the  extremities,  or  from  acute  suppurative  osteomyelitii 
of  the  long  bonea,  the  question  of  removal  of  the  primary  focus  of  infection 
by  amputation  wiU  present  itself. 

If,  from  a  study  of  the  symptoms,  it  become  apparent  that  multiple 
infarcts  exi^t  in  the  kings,  and  other  organs,  ampntatioB  is  not  permis- 
^ble,  as  it  would  only  result  in  shortening  the  life  of  the  patient.  7*^ 
proprieiff  of  an  amputation  slwuhl  only  be  considered  in  the  bepnnin^  af  th^ 
diseasdt  t^f^d  before  extensive  dissemination  of  tfie  fntndeni  infect itm  by  «m* 
bdism  km  t^e$n  plac4.  In  a  suppurating,  compound  fracture,  amputitioQ 
may  be  indicated  for  other  reasons  than  those  of  a  threatened  or  developed 
attack  of  pyaemia,  iSeiymdary  dij^infection  of  a  suppurating  woufui  ^'iik  ei- 
eimon  of  thrmnb&phlehitic  veins j  where  this  is  possible,  shouM  be  praelued 
in  all  cases  of  pyaemia  for  the  purpose  of  prtvmlintf  or  Umiting  general  dvf- 
seminntifm  btf  emhtdism^  In  chronic  cases  the  secondary  metastatic  pme- 
eases  should  receive  early  and  careful  attention. 

As  in  these  cases  the  metastatic  suppuration,  as  a  nde,  is  not  can^ 
by  embolic  infarcts,  life  is  threatened  by  the  secondary  lesions,  from  whirh 
intoxication  is  maintained,  and  from  which  new  places  may  become  infttit^d 
by  localization  of  pus-mierobes  in  capillary  vessels  weakened  by  the  actiun 
of  toxins.  If  the  metastasis  is  limited  to  one  or  more  joints  and  the  di«i*o*« 
pursue  a  chronic  course,  very  satisfactor}"  results  can  bo  obtained  by  tapping 
and  washing  out  the  joints  with  a  3-per-ceut.  solution  of  carbolic  acid.  The 
tapping  and  irrigation  should  be  repeated  as  often  as  the  effusion  r^urti^. 
In  a  case  of  genuine  pyjemia  following  a  gunshot  wound  of  the  leg,  compli- 
cated by  secondary  hiemorrhage  and  gfingreue,  that  recently  came  under  my 
observation,  I  performed  amputation  and  later  tapped  both  sboulder-;  -^^ 
and  the  left  sternoarticular  joint  repeatedly  and  followed  the  tapping  lu 
inatancc  by  antiseptic  irrigation*  Th^  patient  fiiuilly  recovered,  and  the 
joinla  thus  treated  were  movable.  For  thirty-five  days  he  con.^umed,  on  an 
aTeragtj  a  quart  of  whisky  daily,  and  I  attribute  the  favorable  result  largdy 
to  this  emTgetic  stimulation.  Suppurating  joints  are  incised,  drained,  and 
irrigated  under  strict  antiseptic  precautions,  and,  if  the  metastatic  BUppura- 
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tion  is  limited  to  a  single  joint,  this  can  be  done  with  a  fair  prospect  of  a 
favorable  result.  Purulent  collections  in  the  serous  cavities  or  connective 
tissue  are  dealt  with  in  a  similar  manner.  Careful  attention  to  diet  and  the 
sanitary  surroundings  of  the  patient,  combined  with  energetic  surgical  treat- 
ment of  the  suppurating  foci,  will,  at  least  occasionally,  be  rewarded  by  an 
ultimate  recovery. 

SEPTOPY-aiMIA. 

In  the  absence  of  more  accurate  knowledge  concerning  the  microbic 
cause  of  septicaemia,  we  must,  at  least  for  the  present,  assign  to  septicaemia 
and  pyaemia  the  same  bacteriological  cause.  That  pus-microbes  can  produce 
septicaemia  when  introduced  into  the  circulation  in  sufi&cient  quantity  has 
already  been  shown,  and  that  pus-microbes  have  been  frequently  cultivated 
from  septic  products  is  a  matter  of  demonstration;  hence  the  disease,  if  not 
identical  with  pyaemia,  from  a  bacteriological  stand-point,  is  at  any  rate 
closely  allied  to  it.  It  has  also  been  shown  that,  in  case  the  life  of  a  septic 
patient  is  prolonged  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time,  the  metastatic  foci  of 
inflammation  are  the  seat  of  incipient  suppuration;  hence  such  cases  re- 
semble pyaemia  upon  a  pathological  basis.  In  pyaemia,  after  cessation  of  the 
rigors,  which  are  the  most  characteristic  clinical  symptom  of  this  disease,  the 
fever  resembles  septicaemia,  and,  as  the  clinical  picture  thus  developed  rests 
upon  pathological  conditions  typical  of  pyaemia,  it  would  be  proper  to  apply 
to  such  cases  the  term  scptopycemia.  For  the  same  etiological  and  patho- 
logical reasons  we  apply  the  same  term  to  septicaemia  in  which  post-mortem 
examination  reveals  the  presence  of  minute,  multiple,  suppurating  foci. 

Septopyaemia  may  be  defined  as  a  condition  in  which  the  symptoms 
indicate  the  presence  of  both  septicaemia  and  pya}mia  and  in  which  the  post- 
mortem appearances  point  to  septic  and  purulent  infection.  Leube  de- 
scribed such  a  combination  of  the  two  diseases,  which  as  yet  are  considered 
as  distinct,  occurring  in  patients  in  whom  he  was  unable  to  trace  the  source 
of  infection  from  without:  hence  he  called  the  afTection  spontamoiis  sep- 
iico-pycemia.  Litten,  on  the  other  hand,  in  similar  cases,  was  always  able  to 
locate  the  infection-atrium,  hut  the  primary  infection  at  the  time  acute 
symptoms  set  in  had  either  disappeared  or  its  location  could  only  be  ascer- 
tained by  most  careful  examination.  Jiirgensen  applied  to  these  cases  the 
lengthy  compound  word  ''krj/ptogeneti^-septico-pj/cemiaS'  as  he  was  unable 
to  find  a  tangible  infection-atrium.  In  an  article  on  the  subject  he  gives 
an  account  of  100  cases  that  came  under  his  own  personal  observation.  The 
patients  were  usually  attacked  first  with  acute  pharyngitis,  and,  as  this  stage 
was  generally  attended  by  a  chill  and  a  general  feeling  of  malaise,  the  pa- 
tients usually  attributed  the  onset  of  the  disease  to  exposure  to  cold.  In  most 
cases  the  general  infection  was  announced  by  a  severe  chill.    Kapid  loss  of 
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fitreDgth  was  one  of  the  moBt  prominent  BjHkptoms;  the  patients  in  a  lew 
hours  after  the  chill  became  utterly  prostrated.  The  symptoms  which 
pointed  to  local  processes  during  life  were  referred  most  frequently  to  the 
luugi,  liver,  spleen,  pleura,  heart,  and  the  long  bones.  Whether  the  primary 
affection  occurred  through  the  pharynx,  where  the  first  symptoms  wore 
manifested^  could  not  be  definitely  ascertained.  In  the  acute  cases  the  symp- 
toms were  grave  from  the  beginning  and  increased  in  intensity  as  the  infec- 
tion progressed,  while^  in  the  chronic  cases,  infection  is  kept  up  from  ^me 
suppurating  focus,  and  the  disease  may  continue  for  several  years.  Subcu- 
taneous ^and  retinal  hsemorrhagic  extravasations  were  frequently  observed. 
Post-mortem  examinations  revealed  suppuration  in  some  of  the  internal  or- 
gans, and  vascular  changes  which  are  characteristic  of  sepsis. 

These  cases  may  be  compared  with  acute  suppurative  osteomyelitis, 
where,  after  the  most  careful  inquiry  and  the  most  scrutimxing  examination, 
we  often  fail  in  furnishing  reliable  evidence  for  locating  the  primary  source 
of  infection.  It  is  possible  that  the  pus-microbes  enter  through  an  intact 
or  inflamed  mucous  membrane,  or  through  the  appendages  of  the  akin,  and 
that  they  remain  in  a  latent,  inactive  condition  until  a  weak  point  is  created 
somewhere  in  the  body,,  where  they  localize  in  a  soil  prepared  for  their  re- 
production and  pathogenic  action;  or,  what  is  more  likely  the  case,  they 
enter  through  an  abrasion  or  slight  lesion »  which  may  be  so  insignificant 
that  the  patient  himself  fails  to  notice  it,  and  produce  no  symptoms  untiL 
by  accident  or  disease^  a  proper  soil  is  prepared  for  the  initiation  of  an  acute 
attack  in  one  or  more  of  the  internal  organs.  The  remote  dangers  which 
may  follow  infection  through  an  insignificant  wound,  or  from  a  small,  sup- 
purating focus,  should  remind  the  surgeon  of  the  importance  of  treating 
these  little  ailments  with  the  necessary  care  and  attention,  and  by  ao  doing 
he  will  often  be  the  means  of  preventing  fatal  complications.  In  two  caMS 
of  cryptogenetic  eeptopyapmia  that  have  come  under  my  own  observation 
the  disease  was  complicated  by  ulcerative  endoearditia.  In  one  of  the^e  casai 
the  immediate  ctujse  of  death  was  gangrene  from  embolism  of  the  popliteal 
artery. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

Erysipelas. 

Erysipelas  is  a  self-limited,  acute,  non-suppurative  inflammation  of 
the  lymphatic  vessels  of  the  skin  or  mucous  membrane,  attended  by  redness 
and  a  continued  type  of  fever.  As  a  wound  complication  it  occurs  independ- 
ently of  suppuration,  and  in  its  uncomplicated  pure  form  remains  as  a  super- 
ficial affection,  the  inflammation  never  passing  beyond  the  structures  of  the 
skin  or  mucous  membrane. 

HISTORY   OF   ITS   MICROBIC   ORIGIN. 

The  contagiousness  of  erysipelas  has  been  recognized  for  centuries,  and 
on  this  account  early  attempts  were  made  to  include  it  among  microbic  dis- 
eases. In  1868  Hueter  maintained  that  erysipelas  and  hospital  gangrene 
were  identical  diseases  and  caused  by  the  same  microorganism.  Its  microbic 
nature  was  again  made  the  subject  of  investigation  in  1872,  when  Nepveau 
discovered  micrococci  in  the  blood  of  erysipelatous  patients.  Wilde  detected 
the  same  microbes  in  the  blood,  but  asserted  that  similar  microorganisms 
could  be  found  in  the  pus  in  wounds  from  which  the  erysipelas  developed. 

In  1874  Recklinghausen  found  masses  of  micrococci  in  the  lymphatic 
channels  in  the  inflamed  skin  at  the  border  of  an  erysipelatous  inflammation. 
Nearly  the  same  time  similar  observations  were  made  by  Billroth,  Ehrlich, 
Tillmanns,  and  Koch.  Tillmanns  produced  the  disease  artificially  in  ani- 
mals by  injecting  subcutaneously  the  i-erum  contained  in  the  bullae  of  ery- 
sipelatous skin. 

Koch  attempted  to  produce  the  disease  artificially  in  rabbits  with  in- 
jections of  difl'erent  putrid  fluids,  but  failed  until  he  made  inoculations  with 
mouse-dung  softened  in  distilled  water.  He  injected  the  material  under  the 
skin  of  the  ear,  and  produced  an  inflammation  which  in  its  course  resembled 
erysipelas.  The  swelling  and  redness  spread  slowly  downward  from  the  point 
of  inoculation.  On  the  fifth  day  it  had  extended  as  far  as  the  root  of  the 
ear.  The  ear  became  exceedingly  vascular,  so  that  the  separate  vessels  could 
no  longer  be  identified,  while  the  tissues  were  softened  and  oedematous.  The 
animal  died  on  the  seventh  day.  Blood  taken  from  the  heart  of  this  animal 
produced  no  effect  in  other  ra])bits.  No  microbes  could  be  found  in  the 
blood  or  in  any  other  organ  except  the  affected  ear.  In  transverse  sections 
of  the  ear  the  blood-vessels  were  seen  to  be  markedly  dilated,  full  of  red 
corpuscles,  and  surroimded  by  the  nuclei  of  white  corpuscles.  Between  these 
and  the  cartilage-cells  bacilli  were  found. 

The  bacilli  were  present  close  to  the  cartilage  only.    Here  they  were 
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found  in  large  ciusterSj  from  which  the  bacilli  radiate  in  all  directions, 
net-work  of  bacilli  extended  over  the  whole  cartilage  of  the  ear  on  both  stir- 
facee.  Inflammation  was  most  marked  in  the  vicinity  of  the  bacilli^  and> 
coneequeptiy,  in  the  absence  of  other  eausee,  there  conld  he  no  doubt  that 
the  erysipelatouB  inflanimation  was  caused  by  these  microbes.  Orth  found 
microeocei  in  the  contents  of  the  bullm  of  erysipelas.    Recklinghausen  and 
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Lukowsky  found  them  in  the  l}Tnphatic  vessels  and  the  connectiTe-tissue 
^aees  in  the  stnictnres  affected  by  erysipelas,  Billroth  and  Ehrlich  fonnd 
haeteria  not  only  in  the  lymphatic  channels,  bnt  also  in  the  blood-vessels  of 
the  inflamed  skin,    Tillmanns  fnuml  microbes  in  erysipelatons  skin,  and  Lct- 


*  Copied    from    "Traumatic   Infective    OlaeM^fl/' 
Sc^elety,  London. 
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zerich,  in  cases  of  erysipelas  attacking  vaccination  wounds^  found  them  in 
the  wound  itself,  in  the  blood-vessels,  muscles,  liver,  spleen,  and  kidneys. 
The  essential  specific  cause  of  erysipelas  was  finally  discovered  by  Fehleisen 
in  1883.  He  cultivated  the  microbe  from  erysipelatous  products,  and  dem- 
onstrated its  essential  etiological  relationship  to  erysipelas  by  producing  the 
disease  artificially,  in  animals  and  man,  by  inoculations  with  pure  cultures. 
From  the  morphological  appearance  of  the  microbe  and  its  direct  etiological 
bearing  to  erysipelas  he  called  it  the  streptococcus  of  erysipelas.  With  pure 
cultures  of  this  microbe  he  produced  by  inoculations  not  only  erysipelas  in 
animals,  to  prove  its  specific  pathogenic  qualities,  but  successful  inoculations 
were  also  made  in  man  for  therapeutic  purposes. 

DESCRIPTION   OF   STREPTOCOCCUS   ERYSIPELATOSUS. 

The  streptococcus  erysipelatosus,  discovered  by  Fehleisen,  when  exam- 
ined under  the  microscope  appears  in  the  form  of  chains,  the  links  of  which 
are  minute  cocci,  3  to  4  micromillimetres  in  diameter. 


Fig.  154.— streptococcus  Erysipelatosus.     Pure  culture  in  bouillon  at  S?"  C, 
stained  with  fuchsln.     X  950.     (Baumgarten.) 

The  streptococcus  of  erysipelas  invades  tlie  superficial  lymphatic  chan- 
nels of  the  skin  or  mucous  membrane  exclusively,  but  it  can  also  be  found 
in  the  serum  contained  in  bullae.  Each  coccus,  when  it  is  about  to  divide, 
becomes  larger  and  oval,  and  soon  appears  made  up  of  two  hemispherical 
masses,  the  two  new  cocci  resulting  from  fission  of  the  old  one.  Morpho- 
logically, the  streptococcus  of  erysipelas  and  the  streptococcus  pyogenes  are 
nearly  identical,  only  that  the  cocci  of  erysipelas  are  somewhat  larger,  while 
both  are  somewhat  smaller  than  the  stai)hylococci. 

OrLTIVATION. 

This  microbe  can  be  readily  cultivated  in  bouillon  at  ordinary  room- 
temperature;  also  upon  gelatin,  agar-a^ar,  and  solidified  blood-serum.  I'pon 
solid  nutrient  media  the  appearances  of  the  cultures  resemble  very  strongly 
those  of  streptococcus  pyogenes.  There  is  less  tendency,  however,  to  the 
formation  of  terraces,  the  margin  is  thicker  and  more  irregular  in  outline, 
and  the  appearance  of  the  growth  is  more  opaque  and  whiter.  Rosenbach 
mentions,  as  another  distinguishing  feature  between  the  two,  that  the  culture 
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of  the  streptococcus  of  erysipelas  represents  the  shape  of  a  fern,  while  the 
outlines  of  the  cultures  of  the  pus-streptococcus  describe  the  shape  of  an 
acacia-leaf.  The  culture  appears  as  a  very  delicate  grayish-white  film.  The 
growth  is  very  slow,  and  the  individual  colonies  remain  small.  The  strepto- 
coccus of  erysipelas  does  not  liquefy  gelatin.  The  microbe  of  erysipelas 
grows  equally  well  when  oxygen  is  excluded.  If  gelatin  is  inoculated  by 
puncturing  with  a  needle  charged  with  a  pure  culture,  microscopical  colonies 
can  be  seen  the  whole  length  of  the  track  of  the  needle  at  the  end  of  twenty- 
four  hours.    In  four  days  the  culture  has  reached  the  height  of  development, 
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aiul  colonics  tho  size  of  a  grain  of  sand  to  tliat  of  a  pin's  head  occupy  the 
whole  lenirth  of  the  needle-track. 

In  cultures  the  niicn>])e  retains  its  ])ath();:enic  (jualities  for  about  four 
months. 

I\o<'rL\TION    KXPKIUMKNTS. 

I'Vhleisen  produdMl.  artificially,  typical  erysi]>clas  in  rabbits  by  inject- 
ing pure  cultun»s  under  the  skin  of  the  ear.  Koch  and  (lalTky  used  cultures 
grown  upon  sol idi lied  blood-serum  and  inoculated  I)  rabbits.  In  8  of  these 
typical  erysipelas  developrd,  the  attack  lasting  from  six  to  twelve  days. 

Krause  obtained  positive  results  by  inoculating  gray  mice.    In  all  eascs^ 
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where  the  inoculation  proved  successful  the  erysipelatous  inflammation 
started  at  the  point  of  inoculation,  and  extended  rapidly,  always  following 
the  lymphatic  fihannels.  In  Krause's  experiments  the  animals  died  after 
three  or  four  days,  even  when  only  a  minute  quantity  of  the  culture  was  in- 
jected under  the  skin  of  the  back.  Examination  of  the  infected  tissues  after 
death  showed  that  the  inflammation  followed  the  invasion  of  the  microbes, 
and  consequently  the  principal  pathological  changes  were  found  within  and 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  lymphatic  channels. 

INOCULATION   FOR   THERAPEUTIC   PURPOSES. 

As  soon  as  it  was  demonstrated  experimentally  that  simple,  uncompli- 
cated erysipelas  is  a  disease  attended  by  but  little  danger  to  life,  the  sug- 
gestion was  near  that,  if  the  disease  could  be  artificially  produced  in  man 
by  inoculation  with  pure  cultures,  the  local  and  general  conditions  thus  pro- 
duced might  prove  useful  in  the  cure  or  amelioration  of  some  diseases  not 
amenable  to  operative  treatment  and  internal  medication.  Of  7  persons  the 
subjects  of  inoperable  malignant  tumors,  inoculated  by  Fehleisen  with  pure 
cidtures,  6  developed  typical  erysipelas;  in  the  seventh  case  the  patient  had 
passed  through  an  attack  of  erysipelas  only  a  few  weeks  previously,  and  was, 
in  all  probability,  still  protected  against  a  new  attack.  This  patient  was  in- 
oculated a  second  time  with  a  negative  result.  In  other  instances  a  second 
inoculation  failed  after  a  successful  inoculation.  The  period  of  incubation 
was  fixed  at  from  fifteen  to  sixty-one  hours.  The  microbe  was  found  only 
in  the  lymphatic  vessels  and  connective-tissue  spaces,  and  when  the  culture 
was  pure  suppuration  was  never  produced.  Fehleisen  has  seen,  by  this  treat- 
ment, a  cancer  of  the  breast  become  smaller,  a  lupus  disappear  almost  com- 
pletely, while  a  case  of  fibrosarcoma  and  another  of  sarcoma  were  not  mate- 
rially afl'ected  by  this  method  of  treatment.  Janicke  and  Neisser  have  re- 
corded a  death  from  erysipelas  thus  intentionally  produced  in  a  case  of 
cancer  of  the  breast  beyond  the  reach  of  an  operation.  At  the  necropsy  it 
was  proved  that  the  tumor  had  almost  completely  disappeared,  and  the  mi- 
croscopical examination  of  portions  that  had  remained  appeared  to  show  that 
the  tumor-cells  had  been  destroyed  through  the  direct  action  of  the  microbes. 
Biedert  saw,  in  a  child  suffering  from  a  sarcoma  involving  the  posterior  part 
of  the  cavity  of  the  mouth  and  pharynx,  the  left  half  of  the  tongue,  the 
naso-pharyngeal  space,  and  the  right  orbit,  the  tumor  disappear  almost  com- 
pletely during  an  attack  of  erysipelas.  Cases,  on  the  other  hand,  have  been 
reported  in  which,  after  an  accidental  or  intentional  attack  of  erysipelas,  the 
tumor  commenced  to  grow  more  rapidly.  Xeelsen  reports  a  case  of  car- 
cinoma of  the  breast,  in  which,  after  two  severe  attacks  of  erysipelas,  the 
tumor  not  only  commenced  to  grow  faster,  but  at  the  same  time  the  regional 
infection  progressed  also  more  rapidly. 
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Schwimmer  gives  an  account  of  11  cases  of  lupus  in  all  of  which  no 
improvement  was  observed  after  ^n  intercurrent  attack  of  erysipelas.  In  a 
case  of  keloid  an  attack  of  erysipelas  was  followed  by  marked  improvement, 
and  a  lipoma  underwent  a  similar  favorable  change  from  the  same  cause. 
Syphilitic  lesions  he  saw  temporarily  benefited,  while  the  erysipelas  had  no 
effect  in  permanently  influencing  the  course  of  the  disease. 

Bruns  gives  an  account  of  the  effect  of  erysipelas  on  tumors  in  22  pa- 
tients. Among  these,  3  ca^es  of  sarcoma  were  permanently  cured.  Two  caK^ 
of  multiple  keloid  after  burns  were  also  cured.  In  4  cases  of  lymphoma  of 
the  neck  some  of  the  glands  became  smaller  and  some  disappeared.  In  5 
cases  the  erysipelas  was  artificially  produced  by  inoculation  with  a  pure  cult- 
ure. In  3  cases  of  carcinoma  of  the  mamma  1  was  not  influenced  by  the 
disease,  1  became  ont^half  smaller,  and  1  was  reduced  to  a  small  induration 
in  the  scar,  the  size  of  a  pea.  A  multiple  fibrosarcoma  was  greatly  bene- 
fited, while  an  orbital  sarcoma  was  not  improved. 

Coley  has  made  extensive  use  of  a  combined  sterile  culture  of  the  strep- 
tococcus of  erysipelas  and  the  bacillus  prodigiosus  in  the  treatment  of  in- 
operable malignant  tumors.  From  his  published  reports  it  appears  that  a 
number  of  cases  of  sarcoma  were  permanently  cured.  The  writer  has  given 
this  tr(»atment  a  faithful  trial  in  more  than  fifty  cases  of  inoperable  malig- 
nant tumors  during  the  last  few  years,  with  uniform  negative  results.  In 
some  of  these  ca.^es  tiie  reaction  was  so  intense  that  the  general  health  was 
much  in]|>aired  by  the  treat nimi. 

In  view  of  the  uncertainty  of  th(»  result,  and  the  not  inconsiderable 
<langcr  which  attends  the  intentional  form  of  erysipelas  in  patients  debili- 
tated by  antecedent  disease,  it  is  safe  t<»  j)redict  that  no  further  inoculation* 
will  be  made  in  man  until,  perhaps,  future  research  will  demonstrate  a  cer- 
tain specific  anta;:onistic  act  inn  of  the  stre])to<'occus  of  crysiiM-las  au'ain?;t 
sonic  other  patho;,'cnic  niicrolu-s  the  cau<e  of  *:rave  diseases  not  amenable  l'> 
successful  treat nieni  hy  less  heroic  mca>urcs. 

ma\ni:f{  or  iNrKcnoN. 

An  intact  '^kin  or  mucous  nienibrane  furnishes  absolute  proteciinn 
again>t  inf«'«'iion  with  ihr  strrpt(M'occus  of  crysij)cla<.  Thi^  microbe  eann«^t 
reach  the  lyni])hati«-  \r^>rN  without  an  inf^'cliou-atriuni,  whicii  may  br  a 
small  ahra.-ion.  a  wound,  l-li-i^r,  uhcr;  in  fact,  any  breach  of  continuity  in 
the  skin  or  niu«-ou-  un-nihraur.  Iicfnre  antiseptic  sur^MTv  was  practiced  in- 
fection fn-^UfUtly  occurred  iliroui^h  accidental  or  intentional  wounds.  ('. 
W.  Allm  says  thai  in  r>n  per  cent,  tin*  cutrancr  nf  infection  is  through  ?oni<' 
skin  defect.  In  !►  out  of  ino  cases  the  disease  connnenced  in  the  pharynx, 
in  ;>  it  \\a>  (hw  to  a  nasal  calarrli,  and  in  I  a  lacrvinal  fistula  served  as  an 
avenue  of  infection.     Antiseptic  surircry  ha-  Lin-ally  diminished  the  fro- 
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quency  of  traumatic  erysipelas,  but  has  not  completely  eradicated  it,  as  an 
occasional  case  will  occur  in  the  hands  of  the  most  careful  aseptic  surgeons. 
Even  before  the  microbic  cause  of  erysipelas  was  known,  Trousseau,  one  of 
the  closest  of  clinical  observers,  claimed  that  infection  with  the  virus  of 
erysipelas  is  only  possible  through  some  wound  or  abrasion  of  the  skin;  the 
latter  may  be  so  insignij&cant  as  to  be  unnoticeable  and  entirely  overlooked 
by  both  patient  and  physician.  Idiopathic,  or  spontaneous,  erysipelas,  so 
called,  does  not  exist;  every  case  of  erysipelas  is  traumatic,  in  so  far  that 
by  injury  or  disease  the  necessary  infection-atrium  must  be  created  through 
which  tha streptococcus  can. reach  the  lymphatic  vessels.  In  erysipelas  with- 
out a  tangible  infection-atrium,  infection  occurs  through  a  minute  puncture 
or  abrasion,  which  may,  perhaps,  never  have  attracted  the  patient's  atten- 
tion, and  which  has  become  invisible  at  the  time  the  disease  is  first  noticed. 
Infection,  however,  may  also  take  place  through  a  mucous  membrane, 
through  which  the  microbes  enter  the  tissues  in  the  same  manner  and  under 
the  same  conditions  as  when  infection  takes  place  through  the  skin.  One 
of  the  severest  cases  of  erysipelas  that  ever  came  under  my  observation  com- 
menced in  the  pharynx,  or  tonsils,  and,  as  the  symptoms  subsided  here,  a 
typical  and  severe  facial  erysipelas  developed.  As  the  patient  was  suffering 
at  the  same  time  from  secondary  syphilis,  it  is  probable  that  the  streptococcus 
of  erysipelas  entered  the  tissues  through  the  secondary  syphilitic  lesions  in 
the  pharynx.  In  the  tissues  the  streptococcus  of  erysipelas  invades  the 
lymphatic  channels  exclusively,  and  manifests  here  its  specific  pathogenic 
qualities. 

The  erysipelatous  inflammation  is,  in  reality,  a  specific,  progressive 
lymphangitis,  the  paralymphatic  tissues  becoming  affected  by  contiguity. 
Within  the  lymphatic  channels  the  microbe  multiplies,  and  diffusion  of  the 
infection  takes  place  in  the  course  of  the  lymphatic  vessels,  but  does  not  al- 
ways follow  in  the  direction  of  the  lymph-stream.  The  lymphatic  vessels  are 
often  found  crowded  with  the  microbe,  which  is  destroyed  in  a  short  time, 
as  with  the  subsidence  of  the  inflammation  the  microbe  disappears.  Accord- 
ing to  Koch  and  Fehleisen,  the  microbe  is  always  found  most  numerous  in 
the  portion  of  the  skin  corresponding  to  the  border  of  the  inflamed  area.  At 
this  point  the  lymphatics  fre(|uently  appear  completely  l)locked  by  dense 
colonies  of  this  microbe,  so  that  no  lymph-corpuscles  can  be  seen  among 
them.  As  the  inflammation  extends  to  the  surrounding  connective  tissue, 
some  of  the  microbes  leave  the  lymphatics  and  enter  the  connective-tissue 
spaces,  where  they  come  in  contact  with  the  inflammatory  exudation.  Within 
the  lymphatic  vessels  the  streptococci  are  found  between  the  lympli  and  col- 
orless blood-corpuscles;  in  the  connective  tissue  they  are  found  also  within 
the  protoplasm  of  leucocytes. 

Metschnikoff  maintains,  in  opposition  to  most  of  the  modern  authors, 
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that  the  arro&t  of  the  extension  of  the  erysipelatmis  inflammjition  k  accoin- 
pliehed  by  phagocytosis.  The  accumulation  of  leucocytes  hi  the  inflamed 
tissues  has,  undoubtediy,  a  sdutary  effect  in  mechauicaily  blocking  the 
avenues  through  which  infection  takes  place;  but  as  most  of  the?  micro W 
are  outside  of,  and  not  within^  the  leuooeytes  and  lymph- corpuscles,  it  13  dil* 
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fleult  to  conceive  how  limitation  of  the  extension  of  the  infection  could  be 
aeoompiiihcd  solely  by  phagocytosis.  The  microbes  have  &  very  short  ex- 
istence in  the  tis-siies;  the  inflammation  which  they  initiate  continues  for 
some  time  after  all  microbes  have  disappeared.  The  toxins  which  the  mi- 
crobes secrete  produce  protoplasmic  alteration  of  the  connective- tissue  celU 
and  the  capillary  blood-veeselsj  which  prolong  the  inflammation  beyond  the 
period  when  the  tissues  are  in  a  sterile  condition.    Others  have  ckimed  thai 
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ftelf-I imitation  of  erysipelas  is  due  to  destruction  of  the  microhcj  by  the  high 
temperature  which  attends  the  disease.  De  Simone  has  recently  shown  thii 
pure  cultures  of  the  streptococcus  of  erysipelas  lose  their  power  of  reproduc- 
tion if  they  are  exposed  ffir  two  days  eonsecntivety  to  a  temperature  of  39,5' 
to  41**  C.    Clinieal  experience,  however,  has  demonstrated  eoncluHvely  that 
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erysipelas  is  not  arrested  in  its  course  by  a  temperature  of  40°  C.  or  more. 
It  appears  that  the  streptococcus  exhausts  the  soil  of  the  nutrient  material 
which  it  requires  for  its  growth  and  reproduction  in  a  short  time.  In  the 
blood-vessels  of  the  inflamed  skin  no  streptococci  can  be  fpund,  but  that  they 
occasionally  enter  the  blood-vessels  is  sufficiently  evident  from  the  occur- 
rence of  metastatic  erysipelas  and  the  direct  transmission  of  erysipelas 
from  mother  to  foetus  by  infection  through  the  placental  circulation.  As 
the  streptococcus  of  erysipelas  produces  its  pathogenic  effects  in  the  lym- 
phatic vessels  and  diffuses  itself  through  these  channels  in  the  tissues,  it 
becomes  obvious  that  in  all  cases  infection  takes  place  as  soon  as  localiza- 
tion is  effected  in  the  superficial  lymphatic  structures,  or  in  the  spaces 
contributary  to  them  and  in  direct  connection  with  an  infection-atrium. 

RELATION  OF  ERYSIPELAS  TO  PUERPERAL  FEVER. 

Obstetricians  recognized  the  danger  of  exposing  puerperal  women  to 
the  infection  which  might  emanate  from  erysipelatous  patients  long  before 
the  microbe  of  erysipelas  was  known.  Since  the  discovery  of  the  microbe 
by  Fehleisen,  this  subject  has  attracted  renewed  attention,  and  positive 
knowledge  has  accumulated  both  from  accurate  clinical  observation  and  from 
the  fertile  and  more  positive  field  of  experimentation.  Gusserow  asserted, 
upon  the  basis  of  an  extensive  experience,  that  no  direct  etiological  relations 
exist  between  the  contagium  of  erysipelas  and  puerperal  fever.  He  had 
under  his  care  puerperal  women  sulTering  from  erysipelas  of  the  skin  with- 
out any  serious  disturbances  following  in  the  genital  tract.  In  10  other 
cases,  1  of  them  occurring  during  an  e{)idemic  of  puerperal  fever,  the  ery- 
sipelas was  observed  as  a  complication  of  septic  affections  of  the  genital  or- 
gans. Gusserow  claims  that  in  this  case  it  cannot  be  claimed  that  erysipe- 
las could  have  caused  the  puerperal  affection,  as  the  latter  preceded  the 
former.  But  another  point  could  be  raised,  as  it  might  be  claimed  that  the 
septic  processes  should  be  made  answerable  for  the  occurrence  of  erysipelas. 
This  author  has  studied  this  subject  also  by  way  of  experiment.  A  pure 
culture  of  the  streptococcus  erysipelatosus,  which  had  been  tested  and  found 
reliable  in  producing  erysipelas  by  the  usual  methods  of  inoculation,  was 
injected  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  of  2  rabbits;  in  2  others  it  was  applied  to 
an  open  wound  of  the  abdomen,  and  in  the  last  2  animals  it  was  injected  into 
the  subserous  conective  tissue  of  the  peritoneum.  In  all  of  these  animals 
no  effect  was  produced,  and  no  pathological  changes  were  detected  at  the 
point  of  injection  when  the  animals  were  killed,  some  time  after  the  in- 
oculation. Gusserow  looks  upon  the  results  of  these  experiments,  if  not  as 
positive  proof,  nevertheless  as  strong  evidence  against  the  claim  that  ery- 
sipelas can  cause  puerperal  sepsis.  Winckel,  an  equally  reliable  and  able 
observer,  has  come  to  entirely  opposite  conclusions.    He  cultivated  from  a 
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strength  was  one  of  the  moet  promiEent  ByiDptoms;  the  patients  m  a  few 
hours  after  the  chill  became  utterly  prostrated.  The  syrnptoms  which 
pointed  to  local  processes  during  life  were  referred  most  frequeutly  to  the 
lungSy  liver,  spleen,  pleura,  heart,  and  the  long  bones.  Whether  the  prinftanr 
affection  occurred  through  the  pharynx,  where  the  first  symptoms  w«re 
manifested,  could  not  be  definitely  ascertained.  In  the  acute  cases  the  symp- 
toins  were  grave  from  the  beginning  and  increased  in  intensity  as  the  infec* 
tion  progressed,  while,  in  the  chronic  cases^  infection  is  kept  up  from  some 
suppurating  focus,  and  the  disease  may  continue  for  several  years.  Subcu- 
taneous and  retinal  hemorrhagic  extravasations  were  frequently  observed. 
Post-mortem  examinatiuos  revealed  suppuration  in  some  of  the  internal  ot- 
gana,  and  vascular  changes  which  are  characteristic  of  sepsiB, 

These  cases  may  be  compared  with  acute  suppurative  osteomyelitis, 
where,  after  thu  most  careful  inquiry  and  the  most  scrutinizing  examination, 
we  often  fail  in  furnishing  reliable  evidence  for  locating  the  primary  source 
of  infection.  It  is  possible  that  the  pus-microbes  enter  through  an  intact 
or  inflamed  mucous  membrane,  or  through  the  appendages  of  the  skin,  and 
that  they  remain  in  a  latent^  inactive  condition  until  a  weak  point  is  crated 
somewhere  in  the  body,  ivhere  they  local]2e  in  a  soil  prepared  for  their  re- 
production and  pathogenic  action;  or,  what  is  more  likely  the  case,  they 
enter  through  an  abrasion  or  slight  lesion,  which  may  be  so  insignificant 
that  the  patient  himself  faUs  to  notice  it,  and  produce  no  symptoms  until, 
by  accident  or  disease,  a  proper  soil  is  prepared  for  the  initiation  of  an  acute 
attack  in  one  or  more  of  the  internal  organs.  The  remote  dangers  which 
may  follow  infection  through  an  insignificant  wound,  or  from  a  small,  sup- 
purating focus,  should  remind  the  surgeon  of  the  importance  of  treattng 
these  little  ailments  with  the  necessary  care  and  attention,  and  by  so  doing 
he  will  often  be  the  means  of  preventing  fatal  complications.  In  two  cases 
of  cryptogenetic  septopysemia  that  have  come  under  my  own  observation 
the  disease  was  complicated  by  ulcerative  endocarditis.  In  one  of  these  cases 
the  immediate  cause  of  death  was  gangrene  from  embolism  of  the  popliteal 
artery- 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

Erysipelas. 

Erysipelas  is  a  self-limited,  acute,  non-suppurative  inflammation  of 
the  lymphatic  vessels  of  the  skin  or  mucous  membrane,  attended  by  redness 
and  a  continued  type  of  fever.  As  a  wound  complication  it  occurs  independ- 
ently of  suppuration,  and  in  its  uncomplicated  pure  form  remains  as  a  super- 
ficial affection,  the  inflammation  never  passing  beyond  the  structures  of  the 
skin  or  mucous  membrane. 

HISTORY   OF   ITS   MICROBIC   ORIGIN. 

The  contagiousness  of  erysipelas  has  been  recognized  for  centuries,  and 
on  this  account  early  attempts  were  made  to  include  it  among  microbic  dis- 
eases. In  1868  Hueter  maintained  that  erysipelas  and  hospital  gangrene 
were  identical  diseases  and  caused  by  the  same  microorganism.  Its  microbic 
nature  was  again  made  the  subject  of  investigation  in  1872,  when  Nepveau 
discovered  micrococci  in  the  blood  of  erysipelatous  patients.  Wilde  detected 
the  same  microbes  in  the  blood,  but  asserted  that  similar  microorganisms 
could  be  found  in  the  pus  in  wounds  from  which  the  erysipelas  developed. 

In  1874  Recklinghausen  found  masses  of  micrococci  in  the  lymphatic 
channels  in  the  inflamed  skin  at  the  border  of  an  erysipelatous  inflammation. 
Nearly  the  same  time  similar  observations  were  made  by  Billroth,  Ehrlich, 
Tillmanns,  and  Koch.  Tillmanns  produced  the  disease  artiflcially  in  ani- 
mals by  injecting  subcutaneously  the  serum  contained  in  the  bullae  of  ery- 
sipelatous skin. 

Koch  attempted  to  produce  the  disease  artificially  in  rabbits  with  in- 
jections of  different  putrid  fluids,  but  failed  until  he  made  inoculations  with 
mouse-dung  softened  in  distilled  water.  He  injected  the  material  under  the 
skin  of  the  ear,  and  produced  an  inflammation  which  in  its  course  resembled 
erysipelas.  The  swelling  and  redness  spread  slowly  downward  from  the  point 
of  inoculation.  On  the  fifth  day  it  had  extended  as  far  as  the  root  of  the 
ear.  The  ear  became  exceedingly  vascular,  so  that  the  separate  vessels  could 
no  longer  be  identified,  while  the  tissues  were  softened  and  oedematous.  The 
animal  died  on  the  seventh  day.  Blood  taken  from  the  heart  of  this  animal 
produced  no  effect  in  other  rabbits.  No  microbes  could  be  found  in  the 
blood  or  in  any  other  organ  except  the  affected  ear.  In  transverse  sections 
of  the  ear  the  blood-vessels  were  soon  to  be  markedly  dilated,  full  of  red 
corpuscles,  and  surrounded  by  the  nuclei  of  white  corpuscles.  Between  the>e 
and  the  cartilage-cells  bacilli  were  found. 

The  bacilli  were  present  close  to  the  cartilage  only.    Here  they  were 
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synovial  fluid  injected  into  rabbits  occasioned  erifs^ipelas  mi^uns.  Accord- 
ing to  the  recent  researches  of  von  Lingelsheim,  the  stTeptoooccus  pyogenes 
differs  from  the  etreptococciis  ervsipelatosu*  in  being  pathogenic  both  for 
mice  and  rabbits,  while  the  latter  is  pathogenic  for  rabbits  only. 

Rheiner  found  Fehleisen  s  streptococcus  in  all  cases  nf  traumatic  err- 
sipelas  which  he  e^eamined,  but  was  unable  to  find  it  in  2  eases  of  gangrenous 
erysijx^las  following  tjphuB.  In  these  cases  he  found  baeilli  which  he  be- 
lieved were  identical  with  Klebs-Eberth  g  bacillus  of  typhus.  At  the  pret* 
ent  time  the  opinion  of  the  identity  of  the  microbes  of  pus  and  erysipelas  is 
again  gaining  ground,  Schonfeld  found  the  same  eoeeus  in  the  lungs  and 
especially  in  the  dilated  lymphatics  of  this  organ  in  a  patient  who  died  frMin 
the  cffeeta  of  an  attack  of  erj'sipelas  complicMcd  by  fibrinous  putnimonui 
Mo^y  Qbtaincd  a  pure  culture  of  the  streptococcus  of  erysipelas  from  the 
inflamed  lung  of  a  servant  who  attended  his  master  during  an  attack  of 
facial  erj'sipelas  and  who  died  the  second  day  after  an  attack  of  pneumonia* 
Jordan,  who  ia  a  firm  believer  in  the  non-specific  nature  of  the  microbe  of 
erysipelas,  made  a  careful  clinical  and  bacteriological  study  of  'i  ea>^es  of 
erysipelas  in  the  clinic  at  Heidelberg.  In  the  first  cate  the  disease  started 
as  a  typical  facial  erysipelas  and  which  was  attended  by  phlegmonous  in* 
fiammation  of  the  forehead  and  adipose  tissue  of  the  orbital  re^nons>  and  was 
80on  followed  in  rapid  succession  by  metastatic  periostitis  of  right  fibula, 
erysipelas  of  skin  of  leg,  migrating  pneumonia  of  both  Iwng.^,  dilatation  of 
heart*  recurring  erysipelas  of  face.  The  patient  finally  recovered.  From 
all  of  the  lesions,  local  and  distant,  he  cultivated  the  staphylococcus  pyog- 
enes  aureus.  The  nurse  who  attended  this  patient  was  taken  with  facial 
erysipelas  on  the  third  day,  and  from  the  serum  ohtained  from  a  puneturt 
near  the  erysipelatous  zone  he  cultivated  the  same  microbe, 

Kahlden,  after  a  careful  study  of  the  recent  literature  on  erysipcla* 
and  the  difference  in  opinion  on  the  pathogenic  properties  of  ihe  strepto- 
coccus erysipelatosus,  remarks  that  the  subtility  in  the  differences  between 
the  raorpholoj^y  and  the  ruUures  of  the  microbes  of  erysipelas  and  the  strep- 
tococcus of  suppuratiim  is  undoubtedly  the  reason  why  no  uniformity  of 
opinion  e^tists  in  repird  to  their  specific  pathogenic  effects,  egpe<'ially  as  to 
the  posi^ibility  of  Fehleisen's  slreptoeoeeus  producing  suppuration.  To  this 
I  might  add  that  not  every  superficial  diffuse  in  fiammation  of  the  skin  i* 
erysipelas^,  and  not  every  aljscess  occurring  during^  or  soon  after,  an  attack 
of  erysipelas  should  be  consitlered  as  a  product  of  the  erysipelatous  infoc^tioa 
The  surgeon  will  do  well  to  adhere  to  the  teachings  of  Fehleisen^  who  is* 
positive  in  his  asserlton  that  th^  girepiocoecns  of  erysipdaA  never  protiurt,* 
snppuraiitm^  until  more  convincing  proof  shall  bare  been  furnished  of  the 
pathogenic  identity  of  the  streptococcus  of  erysipelas  and  the  streptococrus 
of  suppuration. 
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Erysipelas,  like  most  of  the  acute  infectious  diseases,  has  no  well- 
marked  premonitory  stage,  the  attack  being  sudden  and  followed  by  all  the 
symptoms  which  usher  in  an  acute  febrile  affection.  The  period  of  incuba- 
tion in  man  has  been  fixed  at  from  fifteen  to  sixty-one  hours  by  the  inocula- 
tions which  have  been  made  to  produce  the  disease  artificially  for  therapeu- 
tic purposes.  Inoculations  prove  successful  if  the  skin  is  punctured  with  a 
needle  the  point  of  which  had  been  dipped  into  a  pure  culture  of  the  strep- 
tococcus. Such  punctures  have  no  visible  lesion  after  a  few  hours:  a  fact 
which  readily  explains  the  disappearance  of  a  visible  infection-atrium  at  the 
time  the  disease  appears,  in  cases  of  erysipelas  developing  without  a  demon- 
strable breach  of  continuity  in  the  skin.  Roger  records  597  personal  ob- 
servations of  erysipelas.  Of  this  number,  he  was  able  to  calculate  with  pre- 
cision the  time  of  incubation  in  41  cases.  In  5  cases  it  was  less  than  18 
hours;  in  5  more  it  ranged  from  18  to  24  hours;  the  longest  period  was 
1  case  in  which  it  occupied  22  days.  However,  in  this  case  he  admits  the 
possibility  of  a  later  infection. 

In  the  adult  the  disease  commences,  almost  without  exception,  with 
a  chill  which  sometimes  amounts  to  a  severe  rigor.  Nausea  and  vomiting 
are  often  present  during  the  first  few  hours.  The  chill  is  followed  by  a 
rise  in  the  temperature,  which  in  a  few  hours  increases  to  104°  P.  or  more. 
The  fever  assumes  a  continuous  type,  and  in  uncomplicated  cases  the  dif- 
ference between  the  morning  and  evening  temperature  is  slight.  Headache, 
thirst,  and  complete  loss  of  appetite  are  constant  and  prominent  symptoms. 
The  pulse  is  at  first  full  and  bounding  and  seldom  exceeds  100  beats  per 
minute.  In  severe  cases  delirium  is  present  almost  from  the  beginning,  and 
continues  until  the  fever  subsides.  Almost  simultaneously  with  the  appear- 
ance of  the  general  symptoms,  the  skin  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
infection-atrium  shows  evidences  of  the  existence  of  a  superficial  inflam- 
mation. The  patient  complains  of  a  sense  of  tightness  in  the  part,  which  is 
accompanied  by  a  burning  and  itching  sensation. 

In  traumatic  erysipelas  the  wound  presents  no  changes  in  its  appear- 
ance; if  suppuration  is  present  the  purulent  discharge  becomes  somewhat 
diminished  in  quantity  and  the  pus  is  rendered  more  serous.  The  skin 
around  the  seat  of  infection  is  firmer  to  the  touch,  and,  if  the  erysipelas  has 
started  from  a  wound,  infection  has  occurred  from  a  certain  portion  of  the 
wound,  while  the  remainder  shows  no  evidences  which  point  to  erysipelatous 
infiammation.  The  skin  which  is  involved  by  the  erysipelatous  inflammation 
presents,  almost  from  the  beginning,  a  characteristic  rose  or  crimson  color. 
With  the  appearance  of  the  typical  discoloration  the  inflammatory  exuda- 
tion has  reached  its  height.    The  color  disappears  under  pressure,  but  upon 
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the  removal  of  the  pressure  no  depression  is  left,  Bhowing  that  little  or  ii<* 
cedema  is  present.  The  indnration  of  the  skin  is  most  marked  at  the  bor*i+.r 
of  the  erysipelatous  zone,  and  disappears  with  the  absorption  of  the  iiiilujii- 
matory  product  and  the  return  of  the  natural  color  of  the  skin.  The  mar- 
gin of  the  zone  is  abrupt  and  distinct  on  the  side  of  the  healthy  skin.  The 
border  of  the  erysipelatous  zone  is  not  straight,  but  irregular,  and  olUn 
fan-like  prajecHonB  can  b^  Been  and  f$U  whkh  prajed  into  the  hmlthy  $tin, 
and^  wh€n  pre^cnl^  fhey  are  chararferisfic,  almost  pathognoftKmir,  of  this  f(frm 
of  demmtiiis.  The  degree  of  swelling  varies  according  to  the  intensity  of  the 
infection  and  the  anatomical  structure  of  the  part  involved. 

If  the  infection  is  intense  and  parts  are  implicated  which  are  aliun* 
dantly  supplied  with  loose  connective  tissue,  the  swelling  is  greater  tlmn  in 
cases  where  the  infection  is  mild  or  the  skin  is  stretched  over  firm,  r^isting 
parts.  In  facial  erysipelas,  for  instance,  the  swelling  h  much  greater  around 
the  orbits  than  in  the  scalpj  hecaus?e  in  the  former  locality  the  loose,  cellu- 
lar^  connective  tissue  underneath  the  skin  becomes  swollen  and  oedema  torn 
from  the  escape  into  it  of  the  inflammatory  transudation. 

The  specific  inflammation,  starting  from  the  point  of  iniectionj  spreadi 
continuously  and  uninterruptedly  along  the  eonrse  of  the  superficial  lym- 
phatics, but  is  not  limited  to  the  direction  of  the  Iymph*eurrent.  The  iutri- 
Ipnphatic  dilTusion  of  the  streptococcus  is  not  a  passive,  but  an  active^  pnK^- 
Bfls,  As  tliis  microbe  is  non-motile,  ita  transportation  in  a  direction  oppoiite 
to  the  l}inph -stream  can  only  occur  by  its  reproduction.  The  If/mph-currmi 
in  most^  if  not  all^  of  the  infiamed  lymphatic  vessels  is  ienipurarily  arre^tid  % 
the  bhckiuif  of  ike  ifUerior  of  the  lymphaii^  vessels  with  cotoniBS  of  the  strtpto- 
€0€CU8  and  the  arcumuhtion  of  tffmph-corpumks;  cons$quenihf  the  colonifs 
heecme  fixeil  pmnis  from  which  new  tissues  are  infected  hy  (heir  increoj^i  in 
size  in  all  directions,  owin^  to  rapid  reproduction  of  the  microbe.  The  fever 
continues  until  the  infection  comes  to  a  stand-stilL  The  intensity  of  the 
fiubjectivu  symptoms  does  not  always  correspond  with  the  tempensiun^,  tA 
patients  may  feel  quite  well  when  the  temperature  registers  104*  to  10!i* 
F.,  while  others  show  evidences  of  a  serious  disturbance  with  a  much  loref 
temperature.  Large  buUas  usually  result  from  confluence  of  a  number  of 
veejclea.  The  contents  of  these  blisters  are  first  serous,  hut  suppuration  may 
follow  hiter  from  the  entrance  of  pua-mierobes,  Bullr  with  ha*morrhagtc 
contents  denote  a  grave  attack. 

The  d  unit  ion  of  erysipelas  is  extremely  variable*  Genuine  eryiipi?lai 
may  run  a  t)^ucal  courirr  and  terminate  in  recovery  in  two  days,  or  the  dij* 
ease  may  extend  over  a  period  of  two  weeks  or  more.  The  extent  of  surface 
successively  invaded  determines  its  duration*  If  it  start  from  a  wound  of 
the  hand  it  nuiy  extend  along  the  forearm  and  arm  to  the  shoulder*  from 
here  along  the  back  to  one  or  both  of  the  lower  extremities,  and  before  such 
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a  large  territory  of  skin  has  passed  through  all  the  stages  of  the  disease  more 
than  four  weeks  may  elapse.  As  soon  as  the  disease  ceases  to  migrate  the 
general  symptoms  subside,  and  within  a  few  days  the  skin  returns  to  its  nor- 
mal condition  and  the  patient  recovers  his  usual  health  in  a  remarkably 
short  time:  a  fact  which  tends  to  prove  that  erysipelas,  in  its  uncomplicated 
form,  does  not  impair  the  function  of  any  of  the  internal  organs  to  any 
considerable  extent.  Exfoliation  of  the  skin  is  a  usual  occurrence.  In  the 
differential  diagnosis  we  have  to  consider  lymphangitis,  erythema,  phleg- 
monous inflammation,  and  thrombophlebitis.  In  lymphangitis  from  other 
causes  than  the  streptococcus  of  erysipelas  the  inflammation  follows  larger 
lymphatic  channels,  which  appear  as  red  lines,  and  seldom,  if  ever,  is  the 
skin  proper  involved  in  the  inflammatory  process,  while  erysipelas  is  a  com- 
bination of  lymphangitis  with  dermatitis.  Erythema  appears  as  circum- 
scribed points  of  inflammation  in  the  skin  with  healthy  tissue  between, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  erysipelas  shows  no  such  interruptions,  the  inflam- 
mation being  a  continuous,  uninterrupted  process  followed  by  speedy  repair. 
Phlegmonous  inflammation  is  accompanied  by  inflammation  of  the  skin, 
which  in  its  external  appearances  closely  resembles  erysipelas;  but  the  dif- 
ferential diagnosis  rests  on  the  location  of  the  primary  inflammation,  which 
is  always  the  superficial  lymphatics  of  the  skin  in  erysipelas  and  the  sub- 
cutaneous tissue  in  phlegmonous  inflammation.  In  phlegmonous  inflam- 
mation there  is  no  abrupt  border  of  the  redness  of  the  skin  as  in  erysipelas. 
The  redness  of  the  skin  in  the  former  affection  gradually  shades  into  the 
usual  color  of  the  skin.  In  phlejinnonous  inflammation  the  deep-seated  in- 
flammatory exudation  is  the  primary  pathological  condition,  and  the  lym- 
phangitis follows  as  a  secondary  result,  while  in  erysipelas  the  primary  spe- 
cific lymphangitis  and  dermatitis  are  primary  conditions;  and  if  the  subcu- 
taneous tissue  become  involved  later  on  it  must  be  regarded  as  a  complica- 
tion, and  not  as  an  integral  part  of  the  disease.  Patients  suffering  from 
erysipelas  complain  of  a  smarting,  burning,  or  itching  sensation  in  the  af- 
fected skin;  phlegmonous  inflammation  is  attended  by  severe  pain,  which  is 
of  a  throbbing  character.  Thrombophlo])itis,  starting  from  a  chronic  ulcer 
of  the  leg,  has  often  been  mistaken  for  erysipelas,  not  only  by  laymen,  but 
also  by  physicians.  Thrombophlebitis  is  often  attended  by  inflammation  of 
the  tissues  around  the  inflamed  vein  and  of  the  superimposed  skin  (peri- 
phlebitis), but  the  inflammation  follows  in  the  course  of  the  vein,  and  not 
in  the  course  of  lymphatics;  at  the  same  time  the  vein  can  be  felt  as  a  solid, 
tender  cord. 

CLINICAL    FORMS    OF    ERYSIPELAS. 

The  clinical  forms  of  erysipelas  are  identical  in  so  far  that  they  are  all 
caused  by  the  same  microbe,  and  that  the  disease  primarily  consists  of  a 
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speciiic  lymphflngitis  and  dermatitii;  but  they  vary  greatly,  according  to  the 
location  and  atructtire  of  the  part  affected,  the  intensitj  of  the  infection, 
and  the  existence  of  complications. 

Erysipelas  Erythematosum. — This  is  the  mildest  fonn  of  eTysipelas.  h 
is  described  as  ery thematic  hccause  the  affected  skin  shows  but  iittk>  swell- 
ing, and  the  affection  appears  more  as  an  eflloreseence  than  an  mflammatioti. 
No  bullse  formj  and  only  sHght  exfoliation  takes  place  dnring  conval essence, 

Erysipelas  Bullosum. — In  thiB  form  the  inflammation  of  the  skin  is 
more  intense  and  the  swelling  more  marked,  in  consequence  of  which  blisters 
or  bullae  form  underneath  the  cuticle.  The  pathological  condition  re«iii* 
bles  a  burn  in  the  second  degree.  Removal  of  the  cuticle  learea  the  papil« 
lary  layer  of  the  ekin  exposed.  The  bullae  often  become  the  eeftt  of  R*cond- 
ary  infection  with  pus-microbes^  which  transform  the  serous  contents  into 
pus.  From  such  superficial  foci  of  suppurative  inflammation  may  develop 
w*hat  has  been  tenned 

Phlegmonous  Erysipelas.^ As  we  are  not  in  pos^iession  of  roaeluaivc 
proof  that  the  streptococcus  of  erysipelas  possesses  pyogenic  properties,  we 
can  only  explain  the  occurrence  of  phlegmonous  inflammation  of  the  tissues 
underneath  the  skin  aflected  by  erysipelatoug  inflammation  by  taking  it  for 
granted  that  the  deep-seated  phlegmonous  inflammation  is  cause<l  not  only 
by  the  streptococcus  of  erysipelas,  but  by  the  accidental  entrance  into  the 
tissues  of  microbe^!  of  suppuration.  As  soon  as  secondary  infection  with 
pus-microbes  takes  plMoe  the  clinical  picture  of  erysipelas  is  overshadowtnl 
or  obscured  by  the  suppurative  inflammation.  The  typical  general  and  local 
symptoms  which  characterise  the  erj^sipelatous  inflammntion  give  way  to 
symptoms  which  indicate  the  existence  of  a  diffuse  suppurative  inflarama* 
tion.  The  temperature  shows  greater  remissions,  and  the  pulse  lieeomes 
more  rapid  and  feeble.  The  tongue  is  often  red  and  dry,  while  all  of  the 
remaining  symptoms  point  to  intoxication  from  absorption  of  toxina  pro- 
duced in  the  tissues  by  the  pus-microbes.  The  swelling  of  the  part  affected 
is  no  longer  limited  to  exudation  into  the  substance  of  the  skin^  but  affeeta 
mainly  the  deep-seated  tissues. 

We  have  reason  to  lielieve  that  in  most,  if  not  in  all,  caaei!  of  ph)^ 
monous  erysipt^las  the  secondary  infection  with  pus-mierobea  t&kas  pliise 
from  a  Buperflcial  suppurating  focus  a^  from  a  suppurating  buUa^  and  that 
Iht  microbes  from  here  invade  the  subcutaneous  connective  1  issue.  Tlie 
pblegmanoue  inflammation  spreads  with  great  rapidity,  so  that  in  a  fev 
days  the  skin  of  an  entire  extremity  may  become  undermined  with  pas,  the 
patient,  in  the  meantime,  having  complained  but  little  of  i>ain.  Such  an  ex- 
tremity on  palpation  imparts  the  sensation  of  a  partially  filled  diffuse  aJn 
•Deea^^savity.  The  external  appearances  furnish,  often,  no  reliable  iadica* 
ttons  of  the  extent  of  the  deep-seated  destruction.    If  incisions  are  made  it 
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this  time  a  large  quantity  of  pus  escapes,  mixed  with  shreds  of  necrosed  con- 
nective tissue,  and  examination  reveals  extensive  destruction  of  the  subcu- 
taneous connective  tissue  and  intermuscular  septa.  Phlegmonous  inflam- 
mation, as  a  rule,  does  not  attack  tissues  the  seat  of  an  erysipelatous  inflam- 
mation, but  the  tissues  weakened  by  this  disease  and  infected  with  pus-mi- 
crobes. A  sudden  increase  in  the  temperature  of  patients  suffering  from 
erysipelas  is  often  the  first  symptom  which  announces  this  complication,  and 
such  an  occurrence  should  admonish  the  attendant  to  detect  it  early  in  order 
to  subject  it  to  timely  and  efficient  treatment. 

Erysipelas  (htngrsenosum. — This  is  an  exceedingly  grave  form  of  ery- 
sipelas. Most  of  the  authors  are  of  the  opinion  that  if  the  streptococcus  of 
erysipelas  multiplies  with  sufficient  rapidity,  in  the  interior  of  the  lym- 
phatic vessels  and  the  connective-tissue  spaces,  so  as  to  •  completely  block 
these  channels  by  its  growth,  a  sufficient  amount  of  toxins  is  produced  to 
cause  necrosis  of  the  tissues,  and  under  such  circumstances  the  erysipela- 
tous inflammation  terminates  in  gangrene  of  the  skin.  This  gangrene  may 
take  in  circumscribed  multiple  patches,  so  that  after  separation  and  elimi- 
nation of  the  dead  tissue  the  skin  present  a  cribriform  appearance  or  it 
may  involve  a  large  district  of  the  skin,  and  then  give  rise  to  extensive  loss 
of  this  structure  in  case  the  patient  sur\aves  the  disease.  As  the  gangrene 
often  commences  in  the  portion  of  skin  covered  by  bullae,  it  still  remains  an 
open  question  whether  it  results  from  the  action  of  the  streptococcus  of 
erysipelas  or  whether  it  is  the  result  of  a  secondary  infection  with  pus- 
microbes.  Isolated  patches  of  gangrene  of  the  skin  are  met  with  in  many 
cases  that  terminate  in  recovery,  but  extensive  gangrene  of  the  skin  is  al- 
ways a  serious  complication,  as  it  may  result  in  death  from  septicemia,  or, 
if  life  is  not  destroyed,  it  at  least  greatly  protracts  the  recovery,  and  often 
calls  for  a  tedious  treatment  to  restore  the  lost  tissue  by  skin-grafting. 

Erysipelas  Metastaticum. — By  metastatic  erysipelas  is  meant  the  oc- 
currence of  an  erysipelatous  inflammation  in  an  organ  or  a  part  where  the 
process  developed  separately  from  the  primary  field  of  infection.  If,  for 
instance,  erysipelas  should  apjK'ar  in  an  extremity  opposite  to  the  one  pri- 
marily afl'ected,  without  extension  of  the  disease  across  the  skin  of  the  trimk, 
it  would  furnish  a  good  example  of  what  is  meant  by  metastatic  erysipelas. 
Again,  if,  during  an  attack  of  erysipelas  of  one  of  the  extremities,  the  patient 
should  be  attacked  with  symptoms  of  meningitis,  and  at  the  necropsy  the 
streptococcus  of  erysipelas  could  be  demonstrated  in  the  inflamed  envelopes 
of  the  brain,  this  would  furnish  another  illustration  of  metastatic  erysipelas. 
Two  possibilities  present  themselves  in  explaining  the  occurrence  of  meta- 
static erysipelas.  In  the  first  place,  colonies  of  the  streptococcus  in  an  active 
condition  might  reach  a  part  distant  from  the  erysipelatous  inflammation 
with  the  lymph-current,  and,  meeting  with  favorable  conditions,  might  es- 
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tablish  an  additional  focus  of  erj^eipektous  inflammation,  which,  of  course, 
would  have  to  be  necessarily  in  a  part  between  tbe  priraarj^  field  of  infection 
and  the  termination  of  the  lymphatic  veaaels  k-adlng  from  the  infected  dis- 
trict. If  no  such  connection  can  be  established,  then  the  metastatic  proi^^« 
results  from  the  entrance  of  streptococci  in  an  actiTe  condition  into  the  cir- 
culation and  their  localization  in  dit^tant  parts  or  organs  hy  mural  implanti- 
tion  upon  the  walls  of  capillar}^  vessels  prepared  for  their  localization  and 
reproduction.  In  mo3t  instances  metastatic  erysipelas  is  of  anch  an  embolie 
origin. 

The  occurrence  of  metastatic  erysipelas  of  the  skin  or  exposed  mucous^^ 
membrane  could  also  be  satisfactorily  accounted  for  by  the  microbes  entc^j^f 
ing  the  tissues  from  without  through  a  new  aud  dj&tant  point  of  cntrance,^^ 
and  in  etich  a  case  it  would  not  be  in  the  form  of  a  metastasis,  i»ut  the  result 
of  a  new  inoculation  in  a  different  part  of  the  body. 

Eryaipelas  MigT^ns.^Migration  of  the  inflammatory  process  ia  one  of 
the  chanictcriBlie  clinical  features  of  erysipelas.  In  ordinary  cases  mtgratioD 
is  limited  to  the  anatomical  region  affected.  In  case&  of  facial  ei^sipelas 
the  disease  seldom  spreads  beyond  the  scalp,  and  in  erysipelas  of  the  extremi- 
ties the  disease  usually  subsides  after  it  has  extended  over  an  extremity, 
Jtigrating  erysipelas  is  that  form  of  the  disease  where  the  erysipelatons  io- 
flammation  extends  from  place  to  place,  and  from  limb  to  limb.  I  hate 
seen  this  form  most  frequently  in  infants,  starting  from  the  umbilicus  or 
the  external  genital  organs,  I  have  seen  it  start  from  these  points,  ascend 
in  an  upward  direction  along  the  anterior  aspect  of  the  body,  and,  afttT 
reaching  both  shoulders,  spread  to  the  upper  eJEtremities,  later  to  desccnJ 
down  the  back^  and  finally  terminate  in  the  toes,  after  traveling  nearly  over 
the  whole  surface  of  the  body.  Erysipelas  of  the  extremities  or  trunk  never 
extends  to  the  face  or  scalp,  while,  in  exceptional  cases,  erysipelas  of  the 
face  assumes  the  migrating  form.  Migrating  erj'sipelas  is  usually  attended 
by  only  moderate  swelling  and  slight  constitntinnal  disturbancea.  On$ 
peculiarity  of  this  fonn  of  erysipelas  is  that  the  same  regions  may  li^comt 
in¥olved  a  second  time. 

Erysipelas  Facialis- — This  is  the  so-called  spontaneous  or  it 
furm  iif  erysipelas,  as  in  most  cases  e¥en  close  inspection  does  not  r^. . ,..  ..,c 
existence  of  an  infection-atrium.  The  disease  usually  commences  in  out 
of  the  ala\  or  at  the  root  of  the  nose;  localities  where  minute  skin  lesiauf 
are  frequently  produced,  and  localities  which,  more  than  any  other  liart  of 
the  face,  arc  exposed  to  infection  by  contact*  As  far  as  its  extension  h  cob- 
cemed,  facial  erysipelas  puranes  the  most  typical  course.  The  inilammation 
Ipreadi  toward  the  cheek  and  orbit  on  the  side  first  affected,  and  th<*n  creepa 
1CTOS0  the  bridge  of  the  nose  to  the  opposite  side,  to  follow  a  similar  eouite 
here.    About  the  aecond  or  third  day  it  reaches  the  forehead^  and  from  here 
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and  the  outer  margins  of  the  orbits  it  invades  the  scalp,  to  terminate,  usu- 
ally about  the  end  of  a  week,  at  the  nape  of  the  neck.  The  chin  and  ante- 
rior aspect  of  the  neck  never  become  affected  in  facial  erysipelas.  Facial 
erysipelas  is  attended  by  considerable  swelling,  the  eyes  being  often  com- 
pletely closed  by  the  oedematous  lids.  Bullae  form  frequently  about  the  cen- 
tre of  the  cheeks  and  the  forehead.  One  of  the  dangers  of  facial  erysipelas 
consists  in  the  direct  extension  of  the  erysipelatous  inflammation  from  the 
skin  along  the  blood-vessels  to  the  meninges  of  the  brain.  The  meningitis 
under  these  circumstances  is  not  a  metastatic  process,  but  the  result  of  a 
direct  extension  of  the  inflammation  from  the  skin  to  the  meninges,  along 
structures  which  connect  them  through  the  intervening  skull.  Patients  who 
have  suffered  from  facial  erysipelas  are  not  protected  against  subsequent  at- 
tacks; in  fact,  experience  has  shown  that  they  are  more  prone  to  infection 
in  the  future  than  persons  who  have  never  suffered  from  this  disease.  If 
the  bullae  suppurate,  there  is  always  danger  arising  from  suppurative  throm- 
bophlebitis, suppurative  leptomeningitis,  and  suppurative  encephalitis:  fatal 
complications  plainly  attributable  to  secondary  infection  with  pus-microbes. 
Traumatic  Erysipelas. — We  have  seen  that,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
word,  all  cases  of  erysipelas  are  traumatic  in  their  origin,  in  so  far  that 
infection  never  takes  place  through  the  intact  skin  or  a  mucous  membrane; 
consequently,  the  disease  never  occurs  without  an  infection-atrium,  which 
may  be  a  wound  or  a  lesion  of  the  surface  through  which  the  streptococcus 
gains  entrance  into  the  lymphatic  channels.  The  expression  "traumatic  ery- 
sipelas" is  still  retained  for  the  purpose  of  designating  erysipelas  as  one  of 
the  numerous  forms  of  wound  complications.  If  a  recent  wound  is  infected 
with  the  microbes  of  erysipelas  the  disease  develops  within  fifteen  to  sixty- 
one  hours  after  the  accident  or  operation.  The  disease  may  occur  in  conse- 
quence of  later  infection  at  any  time  before  cicatrization  is  completed,  as 
granulations  furnish  no  absolute  protection  against  infection.  I  have  seen 
the  disease  originate  more  frecjueritly  in  granulating  than  in  recent  wounds: 
a  strong  argument  in  support  of  the  advice  that  full  aMptic  precautions 
should  not  he  relinquished  until  the  healimj  process  is  completed,  if  the  patient 
is  to  he  protected  atjainst  an  attach  of  erysipelas.  Another  important  fact 
should  always  be  remembered:  that  sm^ll  wounds  are  more  frequently  at- 
tacked hy  erysipelas  than  large  wounds,  hecause  the  latter  receive  more  careful 
attention,  and  are,  as  a  rule,  suhjected  to  more  rigid  aseptic  treatment. 

PROGNOSIS. 

Simple  uncomplicated  erysipelas  is  not  a  fatal  disease  unless  it  attacks 
infants  or  persons  debilitated  by  age  or  antecedent  diseases.  Death  is  caused 
more  frequently  by  complications.  The  most  common  fatal  complications 
are  suppurative  inflammation  at  the  seat  of  erysipelatoua  inflammation,  or 
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metastatic  suppuration  in  distant  parts  or  organs,  resulting  from  BeeondarT 
infection  with  pus-microbes,  or,  finally,  extension  of  the  erysipelatous  in- 
flammation to  important  organs,  as  the  brain  or  its  envelopes,  in  cases  of 
&cial  erysipelas,  or  the  occurrence  of  metastatic  erysipelas  in  vital  organs 
from  embolic  processes.  The  prognosis  is,  therefore,  based  largely  upon  the 
absence  or  presence  of  complications,  which  must  be  carefully  sought  for  in 
all  cases  where  general  or  local  symptoms  point  to  their  existence.  The 
temperature,  pulse,  and  condition  of  nervous  and  digestive  organs  furnish 
important  and  valuable  prognostic  indications. 

TBEATHENT. 

The  number  of  specifics  which  at  different  times  have  been  recom- 
mended in  the  local  and  general  treatment  of  erysipelas  must  throw  doubt 
upon  the  efficacy  of  any  local  applications  or  internal  remedies  in  arresting 
the  further  progress  of  erysipelas.  At  the  same  time  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  uncomplicated  erysipelas  is  a  disease  which  tends  to  spontane- 
ous recovery,  and  seldom  proves  fatal,  even  if  it  is  allowed  to  pursue  its  own 
course,  unaided  by  any  local  application  or  internal  medication.  The  ery- 
sipelatous inflammation  is  of  short  duration,  and  passes  through  its  different 
stages  uninfluenced  by  local  or  general  treatment.  Since  its  microbic  origin 
has  been  suspected  different  methods  of  treatment  have  been  recommended 
to  arrest  the  further  progress  of  the  disease  by  destroying  or  rendering  inert 
the  primary  qaxxbo.  Hueter  aimed  at  the  destruction  of  the  specific  microbe 
by  injecting,  at  different  points  at  the  border  of  the  erysipelatous  zone,  5  to 
6  cubic  centimetres  of  3-per-cent.  solution  of  carbolic  acid.  This  method  of 
treatment  in  the  hands  of  others  has  l>een  followed,  almost  without  excep- 
tion, by  negative  results.  It  is  possible  that  siibciitaneous  injections  of  a 
1-to-lOOO  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  in  non-toxic  doses  would  yield 
better  results.  The  continued  application  of  cold,  even  of  an  ice-bag,  has 
been  found  useless  in  arresting  the  disease.  As  it  has  been  found  that  a 
temperature  of  over  40°  C.  continued  for  two  days  has  at  least  an  inhibitory 
effect  on  the  prowth  of  the  streptococcus  of  erysipelas  in  artificial  nutrient 
media,  it  would  appear  rational  to  resort  to  hot  antiseptic  compresses  in  the 
local  treatment  of  erysipelas.  If  the  area  involved  is  limited,  a  compress, 
saturated  with  a  weak  hot  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  or  carbolic  acid, 
would  answer  a  most  admirable  purpose.  If  a  lar*re  surface  is  affected,  some 
of  the  weaker  ^'erniicidal  solutions  could  be  used  in  the  same  manner. 
Moisture  and  heat  relieve  also  the  burnintr,  smarting  sensation  more 
promptly  and  efficiently  than  the  different  filthy  oils  and  salves  which  have 
been  employed.  Application  of  tincture  of  iodine,  muriated  tincture  of 
iron,  and  solutions  of  nitrate  of  silver  an»  worse  than  useless,  because  they 
destroy  the  skin,  which  should  be  carefully  preserved  in  order  to  protect 
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the  patient  against  secondary  infection  with  pus-microbes.  One  of  the  best 
local  applications  is  alcohol,  either  pure  or  slightly  diluted.  A  compress  well 
saturated  with  alcohol  is  applied  over  the  erysipelatous  area  and  evaporation 
is  prevented  by  applying  over  it  gutta-percha  or  some  other  impermeable 
cover,  and  the  whole  retained  by  a  gauze  bandage. 

Kraske  recommended  multiple  minute  incisions  or,  rather,  scarifica- 
tions in  the  skin,  at  the  peripheral  zone  of  the  erysipelatous  inflammation, 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  farther  extension  of  the  disease.  If  the  skin 
is  first  rendered  aseptic,  and  subsequent  secondary  infection  is  guarded 
against  by  the  application  of  a  reliable  antiseptic,  this  treatment  may  prove 
valuable  in  modifying  the  progress  of  the  disease.  After  scarification  a  hot, 
moist,  sublimated  compress  should  be  applied,  to  be  immediately  replaced  by 
another  when  removed.  The  external  use  of  ichthyol,  so  highly  recom- 
mended by  Nussbaum,  has  proved  useless  in  my  hands,  both  in  relieving 
suffering  and  in  preventing  the  extension  of  the  disease. 

St.  Klein  appears  to  have  obtained  better  results.  He  has  treated  31 
cases  of  erysipelas  with  ichthyol  applied  externalfy,  with  excellent  results. 
In  his  experience  the  disease  seldom  resisted  this  treatment  for  more  than 
three  or  four  days.  He  uses  a  preparation  composed  of  equal  parts  of 
ichthyol  and  vaselin,  which  is  applied  two  or  three  times  over  the  parts 
affected.  Before  the  first  application  is  made  the  skin  is  thoroughly 
cleansed  with  warm  water  and  soap.  After  the  ointment  is  rubbed  in 
gently  the  surface  is  covered  with  a  compress  saturated  with  a  solution 
of  salicylic  acid  and  over  this  a  thick  layer  of  cotton.  Benoy  claims  that 
he  has  been  successful  in  aborting  erysipelas  in  about  60  per  cent,  of  his 
cases  by  local  applications  of  ichthyol  and  traumaticin. 

Wolfler  has  called  attention  to  the  value  of  the  mechanical  treatment 
of  erysipelas.  He  has  published  18  additional  cases  of  erysipelas  treated 
by  pressure  made  with  strong  adhesive  plaster.  After  the  plaster  is  applied 
the  disease  extends  into  the  compressed  parts  of  the  skin,  which  swell  con- 
siderably and  remain  swollen  for  several  days,  and  then  both  the  swelling 
and  the  fever  diminish.  He  recommends  that  by  way  of  precaution  a 
second  line  should  be  commenced  several  centimetres  distant  from  the 
first.  The  part  must  be  carefully  inspected  once  or  twice  daily  in  order 
to  detect  any  loosening  of  the  plaster.  Occasionally  the  erysipelatous  in- 
flammation extends  in  diminished  intensity  for  a  short  distance  beyond 
the  first  line  of  plaster,  but  this  does  not  last  long.  This  method  of  treat- 
ment is  at  least  harmless,  and  if  future  experience  should  prove,  as  it 
probably  will,  that  it  will  not  succeed  in  arresting  the  local  extension  of 
the  disease,  it  will  at  least  provide  an  efficient  protection  for  the  inflamed 
skin. 

Phlegmonous  inflammation  and  metastatic  suppuration  should  be  pre- 
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vented,  as  far  as  possible,  by  the  emplojment  of  such  measures  as  will 
guard  against  the  formation  of  suppurating  foci  in  the  inflaraed  ikin. 
Bullae  should  be  evacuated  as  soon  as  they  fonn  by  puncturing  with  ao 
aseptic  needle,  carefuliy  preserviiig  the  cuticle  as  a  protection  agairtst 
the  entrance  of  pyogenic  microbes,  Unfiltered  air  should  not  reach  the 
inflamed  skinj  and  for  this  purpose  it  should  be  covered  either  with  an 
antiseptic,  moist  compress,  or  a  thick  layer  of  antiseptic  cotton.  The  »kiiJ 
is  disinfected  in  advance  of  the  extension  of  the  disease,  and  is  subse- 
quently protected  against  additional  infection  by  apphing  a  hot,  moist 
antiseptic  compress,  or  by  covering  it  with  antiseptic  absorbent  cotton. 
If  suppuration  take  place  in  the  interior  of  bullse  the  cuticle  should  be 
removedj  after  which  the  surface  is  carefully  disinfected  by  irrigation 
with  a  germicidal  solution,  followed  by  an  apphcation  of  a  10-per-cent 
solution  of  chloride  of  zinc,  and  further  infection  prevented  by  an  anli- 
deptic  dressing.  If  phlegmonous  inliaramation  develop  in  spite  of  these 
prophylactic  measures,  early  and  free  incisions  are  made,  free  drainage 
established,  and  a  subsequent  treatment  followed  out  appropriate  for 
phlegmonous  inflammation  not  complicated  by  erysipelas.  Gangrene  of 
the  skin  is  to  be  treated  by  applying  a  hot  antiseptic  compress  until  the 
dead  tissue  is  eliminated,  when  the  defect  is  replaced  by  skin-grafting. 
Internal  medication  has  even  been  less  satisfactory  than  the  local  meas- 
ures in  the  treatment  of  erysipelas.  During  the  febrile  stage  the  admin- 
istration of  the  tincture  of  ferric  chloride  and  the  mineral  acids  does  more 
harm  than  good.  If  the  temperature  is  high,  a  daily  antipyretic  dose  of 
quinine  is  indicated,  and  exerts  a  favorable  influence  upon  the  local  proceas 
and  the  general  condition  of  the  patient.  If  the  patient  is  restless  a  full 
dose  of  Dover's  powder  should  be  given  at  bed-time.  Symptoms  of  pros- 
tration are  met  early  by  the  use  of  a  substantial  wine  or  some  other 
alcoholic  stimulant. 

Symptoms  of  collapse  are  treated  by  administering  internally  1  Vi 
grains  of  camphor  every  hour,  or  the  same  amount  of  the  drug  is  dis^ 
solved  in  oil  of  sweet  almonds  and  injected  subcutaneously  every  hall- 
hour  or  hour  until  symptoms  of  into,xication,  deUrium,  and  reduction  of 
the  pulse  to  50  or  55  beats  per  minute  are  produced.  The  camphor  treat- 
ment in  grave  eases  of  erysipelas  was  introduced  by  Pirogoff^  and  has 
yiidded  excellent  results  when  the  threatening  eymptoms  point  to  ai 
enfeebled  heart. 

This  is  the  proper  place  to  mention  the  antistreptococcic  serum  of 
Marmontk  as  a  therapeutic  agent  in  the  treatment  of  streptococcic  in- 
fection. This  serum  has  received  a  fair  trial  since  1895,  and  the  geoenl 
experience  ha?  been  ver}-  unfavorable  indeed,  including  Marmorek'a  statis- 
lies,    A  committee  appointed  by  the  American  GjT^secological  Society  to 
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investigate  its  merits  reported  adversely.  Parascandolo  has  investigated 
the  relation  of  the  streptococcus  pyogenes  to  the  streptococcus  of  erysipe- 
las. He  finds  that  the  serum  of  an  animal  immunized  to  one  of  these  or- 
ganisms prevents  a  growth  of  the  culture  of  the  same  organism  and  saves 
animals  that  have  been  injected  with  such  cultures;  but  neither  organism 
has  the  same  protective  power,  against  the  other;  so  that  the  author  be- 
lieves that  the  organisms  are  different  and  that  the  treatment  of  erysipelas 
by  antistreptococcic  serum  must  be  prepared  from  the  streptococcus  of 
erysipelas.  He  has  found  the  best  method  of  immunization  is  by  the  use 
of  the  toxins,  and  not  by  the  employment  of  virulent  cultures.  Serum- 
therapy  in  the  treatment  of  streptococcic  infection — pyogenic  and  erysipel- 
atous— at  the  present  time  is  in  a  very  unsettled  and  unsatisfactory  state, 
and  it  is  very  doubtful  if  much  can  be  expected  from  this  source  in  the 
future. 

ERYSIPELOID. 

A  new  form  of  infective  dermatitis,  which  in  many  respects  resembles 
erysipelas,  was  described  by  Rosenbach  in  1883  under  the  name  of  ^'ery- 
sipeloid."  It  attacks  usually  the  fingers  and  exposed  portion  of  the  hand, 
and  is  most  frequently  met  with  in  persons  who  handle  game  or  dead  ani- 
mals, as  cooks,  butchers,  fish-dealers,  and  tanners.  The  affection  starts 
from  some  minute  abrasion  of  the  skin  as  a  bluish-red  infiltration,  which 
slowly  advances  in  an  upward  direction.  The  inflamed  parts  are  the  seat 
of  a  burning,  smarting  sensation.  While  the  skin  at  the  point  of  infec- 
tion returns  to  its  natural  condition  and  color,  the  zone  of  infiltration 
becomes  larger,  as  it  continues  to  spread  until  the  disease  appears  to  ex- 
haust itself  in  the  course  of  from  one  to  three  weeks.  The  infectious 
material  which  produces  this  disease  is  contained  in  decomposing  animal 
substances.  Infection  may  occur  in  any  abraded  part  of  the  body  which 
comes  in  contact  with  material  containing  the  virus.  The  temperature 
remains  normal,  and  the  general  health  is  not  affected.  The  inflammation 
travels  very  slowly,  so  that  if  infection  take  place  in  the  tip  of  a  finger 
it  reaches  the  metacarpo-phalangeal  joint  in  about  eight  days,  and  during 
the  second  week  it  spreads  over  the  back  of  the  hand,  from  where  an  ad- 
jacent finger  may  become  affected,  the  extension  then  taking  a  direction 
opposite  to  the  lymph-current.  Repeated  experiments  to  obtain  a  pure 
culture  of  the  microbe  failed,  until  in  November,  1886,  the  author  suc- 
ceeded in  cultivating  it  upon  gelatin  from  a  case  in  which  the  disease  could 
be  traced  to  infection  from  old  cheese. 

Rosenbach  injected  a  pure  culture  under  the  skin  of  his  o^\^l  arm 
at  three  different  points.  After  forty-eight  hours  he  experienced  a  smart- 
ing, burning  sensation  at  the  points  of  injection;    at  the  same  time  a 
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circumscribed  redness  appeared  around  each  puncture,  which  soon  becamt 
confluent  On  the  fifth  day  each  puncture  was  surrounded  by  a  zone  of 
infiammation  the  size  of  a  silver  dollar,  somewhat  elevated  above  tht 
niveau  of  the  surrounding  skin.  While  the  centre  of  this  red  patch  be- 
came pale,  the  zone  of  inflanLmatiou  continued  to  enlarge.  In  the  in- 
Samed  skin  the  capillary  veBsela  could  be  seen  dilated:  a  condition  of  the 
circulation  which  imparted  to  the  tissues  an  arterial  hue  w^ith  a  slight 
tinge  of  brown,  while  inside  of  the  zone  the  color  was  a  livid  brown.  In 
the  skin  which  had  returned  to  its  normal  pale  color  slight  suggillation* 
appeared,  as  though  jsome  of  the  red  blood-corpuscles  in  the  tissues  had 
been  destroyed  during  the  progress  of  the  disease.  The  inflammation 
appeared  to  have  completely  subsided  on  the  eighth  day,  when  the  smart- 
ing sensation  returned,  and  a  new  zone  appeared  around  the  old  one.  On 
the  tenth  day  the  area  measured  in  its  transverse  diameter  24  centimetres, 
and  in  the  parallel  direction  of  the  arm  18  centimetres. 

After  this  the  affection  disappeared  permanently.  During  all  this 
time  the  general  health  remained  unimpaired,  and  the  temperature  varied 
from  36.8°  to  37.2*'  C.  A  microscopical  examination  of  the  pure  culture 
^owed  that  it  was  compoead  of  swarms  and  heaps  of  irregular,  rounds  and 
elongated  bodies  somewhat  larger  in  size  than  the  staphylococcus.  The 
author  first  believed  that  these  bodies  were  cocci,  but  later  he  saw  a  net* 
work  of  intertwining  threads,  and  decided  that  they  were  thread-forming 
microbes.  In  old  cnltures  the  threads  were  very  abundant,  and  arranged 
in  every  possible  way  and  direction.  These  threads  appeared  as  thongh 
branches  were  given  off,  but  on  closer  examination  it  could  be  seen  that 
no  organic  connection  existed  between  them.  Terminal  spores  at  the  tips 
of  the  threads  were  nnmeroua  and  could  not  be  stained.  Neither  the 
microbes  nor  the  threads  manifeated  motile  power  in  the  cultnre,  or  when 
suspended  in  water;  a  gelatin  culture  became  visible  on  the  fourth  day 
as  a  delicate  cloiul,  which  increased  in  size  very  slowly  at  a  tempi*ratnnf 
of  IBO*  C,  The  older  cultures  eliange  into  a  brownish-gray  color,  and  then 
reiemble  the  culture  of  the  bacillus  of  septicaemia  in  mice.  In  cult  it  r**^ 
4  months  old  the  growth  was  not  entirely  suspended.  The  author,  n^  \'t. 
has  not  given  a  name  to  thia  microbe,  but  believea*  on  bot^inical  grmtmht 
that  it  belongs  to  the  '*cladothrir  *  variety  of  microorganisms.  He  wiahed 
to  ascertjiin  the  action  of  this  microbe  on  lupus,  but  in  several  casea  in 
which  it  was  tried  the  inoculations  failed.  Erysipeloid  is  a  harmlcas  form 
of  infcclion,  and  subsides  spontaneously  in  the  course  of  two  or  three 
week^*  I  have  seen  a  number  of  eases  in  persons  handling  fish  and  gam^, 
where  the  affection  staTtt*d  in  one  of  the  fingers,  extended  slowly  as  far 
as  the  dorsum  of  the  hand,  and  then  gradually  invaded  an  adjacent  finger 
and  I  he  back  of  the  hand  as  far  as  the  wrist.    In  the  eases  that  have  come 
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under  my  observation  the  inflammation  never  extended  beyond  the  wrist. 
The  disease  is  self-limited^  and  its  local  extension  is  not  arrested  by  any 
topical  applications. 


CHAPTER  XVll. 

Tetanus. 

The  wound-infective  diseases  in  which  the  microbes  or  their  toxins 
act  upon  the  ceniral  nervous  system  are  represented  by  tetanus  and  hydro- 
phobia. The  specific  microbes  which  are  the  cause  of  these  diseases  pro- 
duce no  gross  pathological  changes  in  the  brain  or  spinal  cord,  but  the 
minute  tissue-changes  cause  a  central  irritation,  which  is  manifested  l)y 
spasm  of  certain  definite  muscular  groups.  Tetanus  is  an  infective  disease 
in  which  the  specific  microbic  cause  exerts  its  pathogenic  action  on  the 
central  nervous  system,  and  which  is  clinically  characterized  by  spasm  and 
rigidity  of  definite  muscular  groups. 

*  BACTERIOLOGICAL    STUDIES. 

The  classification  of  tetanus  with  the  infectious  diseases  is  of  recent 
date,  but  the  infectious  nature  of  the  disease  was  well  known  and  estab- 
lished before  the  discovery  of  the  bacillus  tetani.  In  1859  Betoli  related 
the  case  of  a  bull  that  died  of  tetanus  after  castration.  Several  slaves 
ate  some  of  the  flesh  of  the  dead  animal,  and  of  these  3  were  (in  a  few 
days)  seized  with  tetanus  and  2  of  them  died.  He  adds,  further,  that 
in  Brazil,  where  this  occurred,  the  flesh  of  animals  dead  of  tetanus  is 
generally  regarded  as  capable  of  transmitting  the  disease.  In  1870  Anger 
reported  a  case  in  which  a  horse  had  spontaneous  tetanus,  after  which 
3  puppies  which  had  been  in  the  same  stable  were  also  alfected.  Larger, 
in  1853,  saw  a  woman  who  had  a  fall  while  cleaning  a  farm-yard,  causing 
a  slight  wound  of  the  elbow.  Four  weeks  later  she  was  seized  with  tetanus, 
and  on  investigation  it  was  found  that  a  horse  aiFected  with  that  disease 
had  been  in  a  stable  openin<r  into  the  yard  whore  she  fell.  He  also  men- 
tions another  circumstance  which  strongly  points  to  the  infectious  nature 
of  tetanus.  In  a  small  village,  whore  totanus  was  previously  unknown, 
5  cases  appeared  in  oi^rhtoon  months  under  (juite  different  climatic  oon- 
ditions.  Of  these,  1  had  been  taken  to  a  hospital,  after  which  2  others  in 
the  same  ward  became  atfectod  with  the  disoaso.  In  1884  Carle  and  Rat- 
tone  produced  the  disease  artificially  in  animals  by  inoculations  with  j>us 
from  tetanic  patients.  Nearly  at  the  same  time  the  real  microbic  cau<»e 
of  tetanus  was  discovered  by  Nicolaier  and  Kosonbach.  Nicolaior  showed 
the  exogenous  orifrin  of  the  disease  by  finding  a  bacillus  in  earth  which 
])r(Kluccd  tetanus  in  animals  when  injected  into  the  tissues.  Rosenbach 
found  the  same  bacillus  in  the  pus  of  a  patient  suffering  from  traumatic 
tetanus.  The  identity  of  the  bacillus  of  tetanus  with  Xicolaiers  bacillu-- 
of-earth  tetanus  was  demonstrated  in  Koch's  laboratory,  April  10,  1SS7. 
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Bacillus  Tetani. — ^Eogenbach  describes  the  bBclUus  as  an  anaerobic 
mierodrganisiii  wJiich  presents  a  bristly  appearance^  with  a  spore  at  one 
of  its  extremities  which  gives  it  the  resemblance  to  a  pin  or  drum-stick. 

According  to  KitasatOj  the  bacilli  produce  spores  in  thirty  hours  in 
cultures  kept  at  a  temperature  of  the  body.  They  possess  great  resistance 
to  heat,  as  they  have  been  found  active  after  an  exposure  of  one  hour  to 
80*  C*  of  moist  heat,  but  they  arc  destroyed  by  placing  them  in  a  steril- 
izer  heated  to  100"^  C.  for  five  minutes.  The  bacillus  has  been  found  in 
different  kinds  of  surface  soil  and  in  street-dust.  In  man  it  has  been 
found  in  tetanic  patients  in  the  wound-secretions,  in  the  nerves  leading 
from  the  seat  of  infection,  and  in  the  spinal  cord. 


FiK«  15f- — Tel^ntls  BacUtl.     Spore- b(?iirlDg  rods  from  an  agar  euUure,     MoUDted  prepa- 


Cultivation. — ^Rosenbach  found  it  impossible  to  obtain  a  pure  culture; 
although  he  resorted  to  fractional  cultivation,  it  was  found  that  the  last 
culture  was  still  contaminated  by  one  or  more  additional  microbes- 
Fliigge  claimed  to  have  obtained  a  pure  cultiTatiou  by  heating  for  five 
minutes  the  mixed  culture  to  100 ""  C,  but  after  this  procedure  the  bacillus 
was  incapable  of  further  propagation.  After  many  trials  it  was  found 
that  sterilized  solid  blood-scrum  was  the  best  soil  for  the  propagation  of 
the  bacillus  outside  of  the  body.  Both  Kicolaier  and  Rosenbach  observed 
the  anaerobic  nature  of  the  bacillus,  as  it  was  found  impossible  to  obtain 
a  culture  by  streak  inoculations,  or  in  any  other  manner  by  which  oxygen 
could  not  be  excluded.  The  culture  appeared  slowly,  as  a  delicate, 
whitjsh-gray  film,  in  the  track  of  the  stab  inoculation,  below  the  surface 
of  the  cultore-subf^tance.     By  a  Inngr  seric?  of  cultures  Rosenbach  final Iv 
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8tieceeded  in  elimjuatiiig  all  other  microbes  with  th^  exception  of  a  bacil- 
lus of  putrefaction.  The  growth  of  the  bacillus  takes  plaet'  most  readily 
at  an  equable  temperature  of  3?^  C.  (SS.O'^  F.),  and  becomes  fii^t  vbible 
about  the  third  day  in  the  depths  of  the  culture-media,  Kitasato  finally 
succeeded  in  obtaining  a  pure  culture  of  the  bacillus  of  tetanus  from  pm 
taken  from  a  patient  suffering  from  this  disease.  As  the  lifleillu*  util 
onlj  grow  where  atmospheric  air  can  be  excluded,  he  cxpo&ed  hU  culture§ 
to   hjdrogen-gas  with   complete   exclusion   of  oxrgeiL     Mixed   cultures, 


ng,  lfi«.--Cultur«  of  BAoinua  T«t*iii  la  Nutrient  O^Uttti.    fKlimm^l 

which  had  \mm  kept  for  seYeral  days  in  the  inculjfttor,  were  tKen  expinictl 
for  half  an  hour  to  a  temperature  of  80*  C,  Further  growth  was  then 
obtained  upon  plate  eultureF  in  elnged  j?la&is  vcj^ele  filled  with  hydro- 
pn*g»is*  By  heating  the  mixed  culture  to  80^  C.  he  destroyed  all  micmW 
with  the  exception  of  the  bacillus  of  tetantia,  which,  laterp  was  ctiltivatfd 
upon  ^olid  nutrient  media  in  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen-gas.  Ai  m  tern* 
peniture  of  18**  to  20"*  C.  a  visible  culture  appeared  at  the  end  of  a  week. 
If  the  temperature  was  increased  to  blood-heat  the  bacilli  uml  spoTt»«  de- 
veloped more  rapidly. 
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Inoculation  Experiments. — Nicolaier  produced  tetanus  in  rabbits  and 
mice,  experimentally,  by  inoculations  with  different  kinds  of  surface  soil. 
Out  of  140  experiments  in  69  a  disease  was  produced  identical  with  tetanus 
in  man.  In  the  pus,  at  the  point  of  inoculation,  bacilli  and  micrococci 
were  constanly  found.  Among  the  bacilli  one  form  was  constantly  pres- 
ent; this  bacillus  resembled  in  appearance  and  culture  the  bacillus  of 
septicaemia  in  mice,  but  was  more  slender.  This  bacillus  was  found  in 
isolated  places  in  the  connective  tissue,  but  could  not  be  found  in  the 
muscles,  nerves,  and  blood.  Earth  sterilized  by  exposing  it  to  a  high  tem- 
perature for  an  hour  proved  harrtlless,  showing  conclusively  that  the  con- 
tagium  of  tetanus  had  been  destroyed.  Inoculations  with  pus  taken  from 
tetanic  animals  were  most  successful.  Inoculations  with  mixed  cultures 
gro^-n  in  solidified  blood-serum  yielded  positive  results. 

Kosenbach  made  his  experiments  with  mixed  cultures  grown  from 
pus  taken  from  the  line  of  demarcation  of  a  case  of  frost  gangrene  in 
a  patient  who  had  died  of  tetanus.  The  inoculations  proved  successful. 
Bonome  reports  the  case  of  a  man  suffering  from  paraplegia,  the  result 
of  disease  of  the  spine  in  the  dorsal  region,  complicated  by  an  extensive 
sacral  decubitus,  the  seat  of  phlegmonous  inflammation,  who  was  sud- 
denly attacked  by  tetanus,  which  proved  fatal  in  two  days.  One  hour 
after  death  a  small  poriion  of  the  infiltrated  tissue  around  the  gangre- 
nous part  was  removed,  and  after  reducing  it  to  a  fine  pulp  by  tritura- 
tion he  injected  it  under  the  skin  of  a  rabbit.  Twenty-two  hours  after 
inoculation  the  animal  died  with  well-marked  symptoms  of  tetanus.  The 
products  of  inflammation  from  the  point  of  inj(fction  thrown  into  the  sub- 
cutaneous tissue  of  other  animals  produced  the  disease,  while  intravenous 
injections  proved  harmless.  The  gravity  of  symptoms  following  subcuta- 
neous injections  was  commensurate  with  the  quantity  of  fluid  injected. 
Guinea-pigs  proved  loss  susceptible  to  infection  than  rabbits.  In  the  pus 
taken  from  the  dead  tissue  he  found,  Ixjsides  the  usual  pus-microbes,  a 
bacillus  which  resembled  in  every  respei-t  the  one  described  by  Nicolaier 
and  Rosenbach.  Hochsin;:er  made  his  observations  on  a  case  of  tetanus 
which  proved  fatal  on  the  fifth  day.  The  (hiy  before  the  ]mtient  died  blood 
was  abstracted  from  a  vein,  nnHer  striet  antiseptie  pre<aution«,  for  micro- 
scopical and  bacterioloL'^icnl  stii<ly.  So  mierf>orf/;ini-ms  could  he  fonnrl  in 
it.  With  the  ^rratf-t  rnr*-.  -teriliz*-^,  solid  hlood-.-erum  wa-  inoculated 
with  the  blood,  by  iiiakin;:,  with  th^-  fwedh-,  hoth  riii>erfieial  ^treaks  an<l 
deep  punctures.  Th*-  nntri'-rit  m^'diurn  war  kept  jit  a  t^-mperalure  of 
37°  C.  (USf)"  v.).  On  thr-  third  dny  u  uliit*-,  rrh,udy  Mreak  marked  the 
direction  of  the  (]fi::i  j.^jn'ttir'-,  vUiile  th^-  Jruf^erfieial  f>!ant  remained 
sterile.  On  the  -jinif-  d;iv  a  r/oitjon  of  th'-  eidtun*  wu-  r^-movd  and  stained 
with  aniline  ;rentian,  aud  th'-  *  f.;iraft^'ri-tie  ha^illu-  was  found.     A  large 
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rabbit  was  infected  by  injectmg  blood  obtained  from  the  patient  during 
life.  The  blood  was  diluted  with  sterilized  water^  and  a  syringefiil  of  thi« 
mixture  was  injected  under  the  skin  in  the  iliac  region,  and  half  of  thii 
quantity  under  the  skin  of  the  left  thigh.  The  next  day  the  animal  wis 
quite  ill  and  unable  to  use  the  left  hind-leg,  which  was  dragged  along  in 
walking.  At  this  time  great  nervous  excitability  was  observed ^  the  exag- 
gerated reflex  symptoms  being  especially  well  marked  in  the  posterior  ex* 
tremities,  whiehj  on  the  slightest  touch,  were  tlirown  into  elomc  spasm. 
On  the  following  day  the  animal  was  found  dead.  A  few  houra  before 
death  well-marked  symptoms  of  tetanuA  developed.  Injections  of  blood 
from  this  animal  produced  no  reaults  in  other  rabbits,  and  culture  experi- 
ments were  equally  fruitless,  A  syringeful  of  inspissated  blood  of  the  pa- 
tient^ kept  for  three  weeks,  thrown  under  the  skin  of  a  white  mouse,  was 
followed  by  a  fatal  attack  of  tetanus,  while  a  second  animal  inoculated 
in  a  similar  manner  with  one-half  of  this  quantity  remained  perfectly  well. 

Fliigge  had  before  observed  that,  by  injecting  blood  from  animals 
rendered  tetanic  by  inoculation,  it  was  necessary  to  use  a  large  quantity  in 
order  to  reproduce  the  disease  in  other  animals*  and  even  by  doing  bo 
the  result  was  not  alwaya  satisfactory.  It  appears  that  the  blood  of  te- 
tanic patients  poasesscg  greater  toxic  properties  tban  the  blood  of  anitnili 
suffering  from  the  same  disease.  Hochsinger  also  made  inoculations  with 
the  mixed  cultures.  A  syringe ful  of  a  liquid  culture  was  injected  into  the 
suhcutaneous  tissue  of  a  medium-slsed  rabbit.  The  nest  day  the  refleiei 
were  increased,  respiration  more  rapid,  and  the  animal  appeared  otherwbe 
quite  sick.  On  the  third  day  the  posterior  extremities  were  stiff,  the  ani- 
mal dragging  them  in  walking;  reflex  irritability  enormously  exaggeraf  1 
On  the  fifth  day  the  animal  died,  with  well-marked  symptoms  of  tetai,  - 
A  number  of  similar  successful  experiments  are  reported  by  the  same 
author.  In  rabbits  Fliigge  estimated  the  stage  of  incubation  at  from  three 
to  five  days,  and  the  duration  of  the  disease,  from  the  time  the  first  symp- 
toms were  noticed  to  the  fatal  termination,  from  five  to  seven  days. 

Beumer  gives  an  accurate  and  able  description  of  his  studies  in  2 
cases  of  tetanus.  The  first  case  occurred  in  a  mechanic,  who  injored 
himself  under  the  nail  of  the  right  middle  finger  with  a  splinter  of  wood. 
Eight  days  after  the  injury,  the  patient  having  had  but  slight  pain  in  tha 
finger^  pains  appeared  in  the  neck  and  muscles  of  the  back.  The  next 
morning  spasms  of  the  muscles  of  the  chest,  abdomen,  and  jaw  developed. 
Tliese  attacks  occurred  at  intervals  of  an  hour  and  a  half.  Fonr  days  lmt«r 
the  lower  extremities  were  affeetedj  also  the  upper^  but  in  a  less  degrm* 
An  incision  was  made  and  the  foreign  body  removed,  which  was  followed 
by  the  escajje  of  a  drop  of  pua;  death  on  the  fourth  day.  Tbe  second  cast 
was  i  boy  6  V»  y^ars  old,  who  was  brought  into  the  clinic  with  well-marked 
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symptoms  of  tetanus,  and  who  lived  only  a  few  hours  after  his  admission. 
The  author  obtained  some  of  the  dust  and  splinters  of  wood  from  the 
place  where  the  mechanic  had  injured  himself,  and  inserted  small  particles 
under  the  skin  of  mice  and  rabbits.  In  all  experiments  the  animals  were 
attacked  with  tetanus  in  from  two  to  three  days  after  inoculation,  and  died 
during  the  third  or  fourth.  The  spasms  were  always  noticed  first  in  the 
muscles  nearest  the  point  of  inoculation.  A  fragment  of  tissue  from  the 
sole  of  the  foot  was  taken  from  the  boy,  and  small  particles  of  it  inserted 
into  the  subcutaneous  tissue  of  6  mice.  In  all  of  these  symptoms  of  tet- 
anus appeared  after  two  days,  developing  gradually  into  general  convul- 
sions and  death. 

The  same  results  were  obtained  in  mice  and  rabbits  by  inoculations 
of  particles  of  dust  taken  from  the  spot  where  the  boy  sustained  the  in- 
jury. The  same  author  also  made  numerous  experiments  with  different 
kinds  of  earth.  Of  10  experiments  with  soil  taken  from  the  ocean-beach, 
tetanus  followed  in  only  2.  On  the  other  hand,  of  10  inoculations  with 
garden-earth  and  street-dust,  all  proved  successful  but  1.  Of  the  greatest 
scientific  and  practical  interest  are  the  observations  made  by  Bonome,  in 
reference  to  the  causation  of  tetanus  by  infection  with  earth  containing 
the  bacillus  discovered  by  Nicolaier.  He  had  an  opportunity  to  observe 
a  number  of  cases  of  tetanus  after  the  earthquake  at  Bajardo.  Of  the 
70  persons  injured  in  the  ruins  of  the  church,  7  were  attacked  by  tetanus. 
From  bacteriological  investigations  in  connection  with  these  cases  he 
came  to  the  same  conclusions  in  regard  to  the  cause  of  the  disease  as 
Nicolaier,  Eosenbach,  Fliigge,  and  Beumer  before  him.  Of  special  im- 
portance is  the  observation  made  by  him,  that  the  secretions  from  the 
wounds  and  the  exudation  from  the  part,  the  seat  of  tetanic  convulsions, 
when  dried  and  preserved  between  two  sterilized  watch-glasses,  retained 
their  virulent  properties  for  at  least  four  months.  All  animals  inoculated 
with  dust  from  the  debris  in  the  interior  of  the  church  were  attacked  with 
tetanus.  Control  experiments  with  dust  from  the  ruins  at  Diano-Marina 
were  always  followed  by  negative  results.  Of  the  many  persons  injured 
during  the  same  earthquake  at  this  place,  not  one  was  attacked  by  tetanus. 

Ohlmiiller  and  Goldschmidt  made  a  thorough  bacteriological  investiga- 
tion of  a  case  of  tetanus  following  complicated  fracture  of  the  right  thumb. 
The  disease  appeared  the  day  following  the  injury,  and  proved  fatal  in 
seventeen  hours.  Soon  after  death  inoculation  experiments  were  made 
with  blood  taken  from  the  heart  and  spleen,  and  pus  from  the  seat  of 
fracture.  The  cultures  were  grown  in  solid  blood-serum  kept  at  a  tem- 
perature of  38°  C.  (100.7°  F.).  The  tubes  containing  blood  from  the 
heart  and  spleen  remained  sterile,  but  the  nutrient  media  infected  with 
pus  showed  signs  of  growth.     The  bacilli  which  were  detected  resembled 
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those  of  mouse-aepticroraia,  only  aomowhat  larger  in  size.  In  addition  to 
these  microbes  streptococci  and  a  thick  bacillus  were  fouod.  Two  mice 
were  inoculated  with  this  mixed  culture.  *  Twelve  hours  after  infection 
tetanuB  developed^  followed  by  death  in  seventeen  hours.  The  spfisms 
commenced  in  the  tail,  extended  to  the  posterior  Gxtremities,  and  then 
gradually  advanced  in  a  forw^ard  direction.  From  these  animals  blood- 
serum  was  taken,  with  which  other  mice  w*ere  infected.  AgJiin  tetanus 
was  produced,  and  eucce^sful  cultivations  were  made  from  2  mice  *vf  tHjua! 
gi^e  and  age;  1*  which  received  one  portion  of  a  culture,  died  of  tctanu& 
on  the  ninth  day,  while  the  other,  which  received  a  dose  three  times  m 
large,  died  on  the  tliird  day*  Of  3  eases  of  tetanus  which  came  under  the 
observation  of  Lumniczer,  he  was  able  to  demonstrate  the  microbic  oriu^in 
in  1.  In  this  cate  the  attack  followed  a  guni^hot  injury.  After  thi?  diiK'af^ 
had  developed  fragments  of  hemp  were  removed  from  the  canal  made  by 
the  bullet,  and  in  them  the  charaet eristic  bacillus  was  found.  Cultures  were 
made  to  the  tenth  generation,  and  with  them  animals  were  inoculated,  and 
tetanus  was  invariably  produced.  Pub  taken  from  abscesses  produced  at  thfr 
point  of  inoculation  contained  the  bBcilluSj  and  inoculation  eKpcriments 
made  with  it  yielded  positive  rt»sults.  Cultures  made  from  the  blood  or  or- 
gans of  the  tetanic  animab  remained  sterile,  Inoeulations  with  blood  from 
the*se  animnli  pnvved  harmless. 

Kitasato  experimented  with  a  pure  culture  of  the  baeillue  of  tetanui 
on  mice,  rats,  guinea-pigs,  and  rabbits,  and  never  failed  in  produeing  the 
disease,  provided  a  sufticiently  large  do^e  of  the  culture  wns  adminis- 
tered. In  mice  the  disease  appeared,  without  exception,  twenty-four  hour* 
after  the  inoculation,  and  proved  fatal  in  two  to  three  days*  The  tetatiic 
convuleions  were  first  always  local,  appearing  first  in  the  mueclea  nearwt 
the  point  of  inoculation,  and  becoming  gradually  more  diffuse.  Ho  wii 
nnable  to  find  the  bacillus  at  the  seat  of  inoculation,  the  blood,  or  in  any 
of  the  internal  organs.  He  is  of  the  opinion  that  if  tetanus  is  produced  by 
inoculation  witli  a  pure  culture  the  bacilli  do  not  remain  in  the  body  for 
any  length  of  time,  hut  are  rapidly  eliminated.  The  experiments  and 
clinical  observationg  which  have  just  been  quoted  furniiih  conclusive  proof 
that  ti/tauus  is  a  microbic  disease^  and  that  the  bacillus  of  tetanus  di^ 
covered  by  Nicolaier  and  Hosenbach  is  its  essential  caui^.  Whether  culti- 
vatinns  from  chronic  cases  of  tetanus  ean  produce  an  acute  nn<1 
fatal  attack  in  animals  remains  to  be  determined.     In  this  dij  i 

made  an  observation  w^hieh,  if  not  convincing,  ia  at  least  very  snggeitiTe.  A 
boy  15  years  of  age.  previously  in  good  health,  was  attacked  with  acute  oAtth 
myelitis  in  the  lower  extremity  of  the  femur.  The  surgeon  in  attendance 
trephined  the  bone  juirt  above  the  e^rtemal  condyle  during  the  first  few  days, 
tnd  before  an  abscess  had  formed  in  the  soft  parts.    A  few  daya  after  the 
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operation  trismus  set  in,  followed  by  typical  chronic  tetanus.  Six  weeks  later 
the  patient  came  under  my  care.  At  this  time  the  patient  had  become 
emaciated  to  a  skeleton. 

Trismus  and  opisthotonos  were  well  marked,  and  the  lower  extremi- 
ties were  rigid  and  fixed  in  the  extended  position.  The  slightest  touch, 
or  a  draught  of  air  in  the  room,  would  bring  on  intense  convulsive  attacks 
for  several  minutes,  attended  by  excruciating  pain.  Profuse,  fetid  dis- 
charge at  the  site  of  operation;  pulse,  140;  temperature,  from  99**  to 
101**  F.  (37.3°  to  38.8°  C).  Believing  that  the  primary  infection  had 
taken  place  through  the  operation  wound,  and  that  the  osteomyelitic 
products  served  the  purpose  of  a  nutrient  medium  for  the  bacillus  tetani, 
I  determined  to  operate  in  spite  of  the  grave  symptoms.  As  the  spinal 
cord  at  this  stage  of  the  disease  was  necessarily  the  seat  of  intense  con- 
gestion, I  resorted  to  chloroform  as  an  anaesthetic  in  preference  to  ether. 
The  usual  operation  for  necrosis  of  the  lower  end  of  the  femur  was  made, 
and  a  large  triangular  sequestrum  removed  from  the  lower  and  posterior 
aspect  of  the  bone.  The  involucrum  was  defective,  and  its  inner  surface 
was  found  lined  with  a  thick  layer  of  flabby  granulations.  Gelatin  tubes 
were  inoculated  with  blood,  pus,  and  granulation-tissue.  The  tube  inocu- 
lated with  blood  remained  sterile,  while  the  two  remaining  tubes  showed 
a  copious  growth  of  staphylococcus  pyogenes  albus,  which  rapidly  liquefied 
the  gelatin.  A  portion  of  the  granulation-tissue  was  disinfected  with  a 
weak  solution  of  carbolic  acid,  dried  between  layers  of  antiseptic  gauze, 
and  inserted  under  the  skin  of  a  full-grown,  large  rabbit.  No  suppuration 
followed,  and  the  animal  remained  perfectly  well  for  six  weeks,  when  both 
posterior  extremities  became  rigid  and  could  not  be  used  in  walking.  The 
next  day  tetanic  convulsions  atreeting  the  muscles  of  the  back  and  all  the 
limbs  appeared,  and  on  the  fourth  day  death  supervened. 

The  interesting  features  in  this  case  are  that  the  patient  recovered 
from  the  tetanus  after  a  long  illness,  extending  over  three  months;  that 
marked  improvement  followed  the  operation,  which  had  for  its  object 
thorough  disinfection  of  the  infection-atrium;  and  that  the  inoculation 
with  granulation-tissue  in  the  rabbit  was  followed  by  an  acute  attack  of 
tetanus  after  an  incubation  stage  extending  over  six  weeks.  In  the  ex- 
periments related  above  the  animals  were  inoculated  with  cultures,  earth, 
other  infected  foreign  substances,  fragments  of  diseased  tissue,  or  with 
wound-secretions  from  tetanic  ])atients;  the  stage  of  incubation  rarely  ex- 
tended over  two  or  three  days,  and  often  the  spasms  appeared  in  eighteen 
to  twenty-four  hours,  and  the  disease  produced  death  in  from  two  hours 
to  three  days. 

The  same  question  has  been  raised  in  connection  with  the  pathogenic 
action  of  the  bncilhis  of  tetanus  as  with  pus-microbes:    Is  the  disease  of 
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which  it  is  the  speci^c 


of  the  microbe,  or  the 


cause  due  to  the  pTes< 

toxins  which  it  ekbo rates  in  the  tissues? 

Toxiufl  of  the  BacUlua  Tetani.— Brieger^  by  his  indefatigable  labors, 
has  demonstrated  bejood  all  doubt  that  the  to  line  of  the  bacillus  ol  tet- 
anus cause  tetanic  convulsions.  Strychnia  in  toxic  doses  produces  A  ©OD- 
dition  which,  so  far  as  the  muscular  spasms  are  concerned,  cicely  re- 
sembles tetaaui.  If  this  and  other  drugs  belonging  to  the  same  group  can 
act  upon  the  spinal  cord  in  such  a  manner  as  to  cause  epasms  and  mus- 
cular rigidity,  we  should,  a  priori^  expect  that  if  the  microbe  of  tetanua 
produce  toxins  in  the  tissues  these  might  produce  the  same  ofTect  on  the 
cord,  and  that  the  symptoms  are  produced  by  them  and  not  by  the  direct 
action  of  the  microbe.  Nearly  all  authorities  are  agreed  that  the  bacilli 
present  in  the  blood  of  tetanic  patients  are  few,  and  in  aoimnb  in  which 
the  disease  was  produced  artificially  the  blood  was  often  found  strrile. 
More  microbes  have  been  found  at  the  seat  of  primary  infection,  and  in 
the  tissues  between  it  and  the  spinal  cord,  than  in  the  blood  itself:  an* 
other  proof  that  the  direct  cause  of  the  disease  i^  the  product  of  the 
laicrobes,  and  not  the  microbes  themselves.  Brieger  has  succeeded  ifi 
isolating  four  toxic  substances  from  mixed  cultures  of  the  tetanus  bacillus 
in  sterilixed  emulsion  of  meat.  The  first,  tManitif  in  doses  of  a  few  milli- 
grammes, administered  gubcutaneously  in  mice,  produced  the  charactens- 
tic  symptoms  of  tetanus*.  The  second,  teimmioxin^  causes,  fi ret,  trrniors; 
later,  paralysis  and  convulsions.  The  third,  muriaU  of  ioxin^  has  not  bern 
designated  by  a  special  name;  it  produces  also  welUmarked  symptoms  ^f 
tetanus,  but,  beeidci,  excites  the  salivary  and  lacrj^mal  glands  in  in- 
creased functional  activity.  The  last,  spasmotoxin^  produces  se%'ero  clon: 
and  tonic  spasms,  which  prostrate  the  animal  at  once.  Besides  inent-' 
emulsion,  the  contused  h rain-substance  from  horses  and  cattle  was  used; 
also  cows'  milk  mixed  with  carbonate  of  lime.  It  seems  that  the  cultun*- 
substance  determined,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  kind  of  toxin  which  wat 
produced;  thus,  in  cultures  grown  in  brain-Buhstance,  besides  the  tetanin, 
tetanotoxin  was  found  in  greatest  abundance;  old  cuUnres,  in  which  the 
tetanui  bacilli  were  dead.  ]jroduced  none  of  these  toxic  substances. 

The  same  author  hag  also  been  suecegsful  in  isolating  tetanin  from 
the  amputated  arm  of  a  patient  the  subject  of  tetanus.  The  disease  hid 
developed  a  few  days  after  a  severe  crushing  injury  of  the  hand  and  fore- 
arm. The  first  symptoms  nianifeeted  themselves  in  the  morning,  and  at 
12  o'clock  (noon)  the  operation  was  performed;  at  5  o'clock  on  the 
same  day  the  patient  expired  suddenly  during  one  of  the  tetanic  convuLsioiis, 
The  bacilli  of  tetanus  were  found  in  the  ^cruni  taken  from  the  (edematoitf 
portion  of  the  forearm,  in  connection  with  other  bacilli  of  different  length: 
staphylococci  and  streptococci.    Serum  containing  these  microbes  injected 
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under  the  skin  of  mice,  guinea-pigs,  and  rabbits  invariably  produced  tetanus. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  dog  treated  in  the  same  manner,  as  well  as  after  in- 
jections of  tetanin,  remained  well.  A  horse  inoculated  with  a  culture  of 
bacilli  in  meat-emulsion  showed  no  symptoms  of  tetanus,  but  an  abscess 
formed  at  the  point  of  inoculation.  The  infiltrated  tissues  of  the  amputated 
arm  planted  on  sterilized  meat-emulsion,  solid  blood-serum,  and  emulsion 
made  of  the  flesh  of  fish,  yielded,  besides  ammonia,  only  tetanin;  no  trace 
of  tetanotoxin,  spasmotoxin,  nor  the  unnamed  toxin  which  could  be  obtained 
from  Kosenbach's  bacillus.  A  moderate  dose  of  tetanin  injected  into  the 
subcutaneous  tissue  of  a  horse  produced  muscular  contractions  which  lasted 
for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  but  the  characteristic  symptoms  of  tetanus, 
as  witnessed  in  horses  suffering  from  tetanus,  did  not  appear. 

Pestana  obtained  the  toxin  of  the  tetanus  bacillus  from  a  pure  culture 
in  bouillon  in  the  absence  of  air,  which  was  preserved  at  a  temperature 
of  38°  C.  for  nineteen  days,  and  was  then  filtered  through  a  porcelain 
filter.  Careful  examination  of  the  filtrate  showed  that  it  contained  no 
bacilli.  Experiments  were  made  on  guinea-pigs  and  mice;  the  guinea- 
pigs  were  used  for  the  direct  injection  of  the  toxin  obtained  from  the 
cultures;  the  mice  were  employed  to  determine  the  toxicity  of  the  blood 
and  different  organs  of  the  guinea-pigs  which  received  the  filtrate.  One 
drop  of  toxin  injected  under  the  skin  of  the  thigh  of  a  guinea-pig  caused 
tetanus  at  the  end  of  twelve  hours  and  death  in  twenty-four  hours.  One- 
twentieth  of  a  drop  produced  in  mice  all  the  symptoms  of  the  disease  in 
eighteen  hours  and  death  in  thirty-eight  hours.  In  order  to  study  the 
diffusion  of  the  toxin  in  the  body  inoculations  were  made  at  variable 
periods  after  injection  of  the  toxin  and  with  the  blood  and  different  organs 
of  the  infected  animal.  In  the  first  series  of  experiments  7  drops  of  toxin 
were  injected  under  the  skin  in  the  sacral  region  of  a  guinea-pig.  As  soon 
as  symptoms  of  tetanus  showed  themselves  the  animal  was  killed  by 
cutting  the  carotid.  The  blood  obtained  was  injected  in  different  quan- 
tities under  the  skin  of  a  number  of  mice.  A  trituration  of  the  different 
internal  organs  and  muscles,  each  made  separately  and  diluted  with  a 
saline  solution,  was  injected  in  another  set  of  mice.  Tetanus  and  death 
were  uniformly  produced  in  the  mice  injected  with  15  or  more  drops  of 
blood,  and  also  in  those  which  had  boon  inoculated  with  the  emulsion  of 
the  muscles  from  the  region  of  injection.  The  other  animals  remained  in 
perfect  health.  In  the  second  series  the  guinea-pig  was  killed  in  a  similar 
manner  after  the  tetanic  convulsions  had  become  general.  One  cubic 
centimetre  of  blood  and  half  this  quantity  of  the  emulsion  of  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  liver  produced  tetanus,  causing  death  of  the  mice  at  the  end 
of  forty-eight  hours  with  all  the  symptoms  of  the  disease.  The  tritura- 
tions prepared  from  the  other  organs  and  tissues  produced  no  effect  except 
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that  from  the  muscles  of  the  region  injected,  which  always  gave  positiTe 
results.  In  the  third  set  of  experimeTits  the  injections  were  made  after 
the  death  of  the  guinea-pig  with  emulsions  of  the  organs,  of  the  blood, 
aiid  of  clots  found  in  the  hearty  and  in  these  only  the  liTer  contained 
enough  toxin  to  produce  tetanus.  These  exfperiments  tend  to  prove  that 
the  toxin  rapidly  enters  the  blood,  and  that  later  it  accumulates  in  the 
lung&j  spleen,  kidney,  but  principally  the  liver^  and  that  it  is  not  elimi* 
Bated  to  any  appreciable  extent  by  the  urine*  Notwithstanding  the  gtrik- 
ing  predominance  of  nearo-muscular  phenomena  in  tetanus^  the  presence 
of  toxin  in  nervoua  and  muscular  tisgue  cannot  be  shown  ^  all  the  experi- 
ments made  with  these  tissues  yielded  negative  results. 


ETIOLOGY. 

The  clinical  and  experimental  researches  just  quoted  demoEstrat^ 
that  the  bacillus  tetaui  is  found  in  the  wound-secretions,  the  tisauea^  and, 
in  aome  instances,  in  the  blood  of  tetanic  patients,  and  that  tetanud  in 
animals  can  be  produced  artificially  by  inject  ions  of  wound -sec  ret  ions  of 
tetanic  patients,  or  by  using  mixed  or  pure  cultures;  facts  which  hate 
firmly  established  the  microbie  nature  of  the  disease.  The  essential  cause 
of  tetanus  is  the  bacillus  first  discovered  by  Nrcolaier  in  earth,  and  by  Roacn* 
bach  in  the  wound-secretion  of  a  tetanic  patient. 

Period  of  Incubation. — The  period  of  incubation,  both  in  man  and  is 
animals,  appears  to  be  extremely  variable,  in  sorae  instances  lasting  only 
tw^cnty-four  hours,  while  in  others  weeks  may  elapse  between  the  lime  of 
infection  and  the  first  manifestations  of  the  disease.  This  may  depend 
on  one  of  three  things:  1,  The  number  of  bacilli  introduced  may  be  so 
small  that  a  much  longer  time  is  necessary  before  active  symptonis  arc 
produced  than  if  a  larger  quantity  had  been  introduced^  as  Watson  Cheync 
has  shown  that  in  animals  the  injection  of  a  limited  number  of  the  bacilli 
of  tetanus  produced  no  symptoms.  2.  The  location  of  the  infection-atrium 
and  anatomical  characteristics  of  the  tissues  surrounding  it  may  influence 
the  time  which  is  necessary  to  develop  the  disease,  *3,  Brieger'g  investiga- 
tions have  shown  that  tetanic  convulsions  in  animals  are  produced  by  in* 
jections  of  tetanin, — one  of  the  toxic  substant'cs  derived  from  cuUtirp« 
of  the  bacillus  of  tetanus;  and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  active 
symptoms  of  tetanus  in  man  are  due  not  to  tbc  presence  in  the  ti^nefi  of 
the  bacillus,  but  to  the  toxic  action  of  the  toxins  on  the  spinal  cord;  so 
that  the  duration  of  the  peri  ml  of  incubation  is  further  modified  by  the 
capacity  of  the  infected  tissues  to  yield  the  different  toxins*  The  degree 
of  virulence  of  the  bacillus  of  tetanus  must  certainly  play  an  iniportaDi 
part*  not  only  in  determining  the  duration  of  the  incubatioa-atage,  but 
aitfo  the  gravity  of  the  disease. 
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Speoiilo  lOorobio  Cause. — There  can  be  no  doubt  that  both  the  acute 
and  chronic  forms  of  tetanus  are  caused  by  the  same  microbe,  a&d  that  the 
clinical  difference  depends  upon  the  degree  of  yirulence  of  the  primary 
cause  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  degree  of  susceptibility  of  the  indiyiduais 
to  tetanic  infection,  on  the  other. 

In  reference  to  the  susceptibility  to  infection  with  the  bacillus  of 
tetanus,  it  has  been  shown  by  reliable  statistics  that  the  colored  races, 
under  the  same  conditions,  are  attacked  more  frequently  by  tetanus  than 
the  Caucasians.  Inoculation  experiments  have  shown  that  the  greatest 
difference  exists  among  different  kinds  of  animals  in  this  respect,  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  same  difference  of  susceptibility  to  this  disease 
should  not  exist  in  the  human  species.  As  the  natural  habitat  of  the 
bacillus  of  tetanus  is  the  soil,  we  can  readily  understand  that  the  disease 
should  occur  more  frequently  in  some  localities  than  in  others,  and  why 
it  is  more  prevalent  in  southern  than  northern  climates.  The  excretions 
and  cadavers  of  tetanic  animals  may  infect  the  soil,  where,  under  favor- 
able conditions,  the  bacillus  may  multiply,  and  in  this  manner  a  greater 
or  less  portion  of  the  surface  soil  becomes  a  nutrient  medium,  in  which 
an  immense  culture  is  developed  from  which  new  cases  can  become  in* 
fected.  A  warm  climate  is  more  favorable  for  the  imlimited  reproduction 
of  the  bacillus  in  the  soil  than  northern  countries;  hence  the  greater 
prevalence  of  this  disease  in  the  tropics. 

Infection-atrium. — As  the  bacillus  of  tetanus  is  the  essential  cause 
of  the  disease,  the  remaining  causes  are  accidental  conditions,  which  result 
in  the  formation  of  an  infection-atrium.  We  have  no  reliabk  evidence  that 
the  bacillus  can  enter  the  tissues  through  an  intact  mucous  membrane  or  un- 
broken skin.  Idiopathic  tetanus,  so  called,  is  a  clinical  form  of  tetanus 
where  even  the  most  thorough  examination  reveals  no  infection-atrium. 
As  in  cases  of  erysipelas,  under  similar  circumstances,  the  local  lesion  may 
have  been  so  insignificant  as  not  to  have  attracted  the  patient's  attention, 
or,  if  he  was  cognizant  of  it  at  the  time,  it  may  have  completely  disap- 
peared at  the  time  the  first  symptoms  developed  themselves. 

In  trismus  sive  tetannis  neonatorum  infection  undoubtedly  takes  place 
through  the  umbilicus.  In  a  case  of  this  kind  Beumer  found  the  tetanus 
bacillus  in  the  tissues.  There  is  hardly  an  operation,  capital  and  minor, 
which  has  not  furnished  its  quota  to  the  long  list  of  tetanic  patients.  It 
has  been  observed  most  frequently  after  amputation,  castration,  and  ex- 
tirpation of  the  thyroid  gland. 

Weiss  reported  13  cases  of  tetanus  occurring  after  extirpation  of  the 
thyroid  gland.  He  attributes  the  frequency  with  which  this  disease  follows 
the  removal  of  this  organ  to  irritation  of  peripheral  nerves  induced  by  the 
numerous  ligatures.    Middeldorpf  observed  paralysis  of  the  facial  nerve  in 
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some  of  these  cases:  a  circumstance  which  would  indicate  a  central  origlo 
of  the  disease.  In  53  total  extirpatioiis  of  the  thyroid  gland  for  goitre 
made  hy  BiJlroth,  tetanus  followed  in  12  cases,  while  no  oises  occiirreJ 
in  109  partial  operations.  Two  cases  hecame  chronic^  in  which  the  diaeaie, 
at  the  time  von  Eiselshcrg  made  the  report,  had  lasted  for  &ix  and  nine 
years.  In  7  cases  there  wn^,  besides  the  ordinary  characteristic  symptoms* 
an  inTolvement  of  the  muacles  of  the  face,  neck,  lafyns,  diaphragm,  and 
abdomen;  so  that  dyspncea  and  even  loss  of  consciousness  occurred.  In 
the  fatal  cases  the  dura  lion  of  tlie  disease  was  from  three  to  thirty  da}*^,  and 
in  1  case  seven  months* 

Quite  a  number  of  cases  have  been  reported  during  the  last  few  years 
where  tetanus  occurred  after  abdominal  section.  Tetanus  occurring  after  an 
operation  must  be  the  result  of  infection  through  the  operation  wound 
with  the  specific  bacillus^  which^  without  exception,  takes  place  by  contact. 
As  the  bacillus  of  tetanus  is  not  a  pyogenic  microbe,  it  is  not  cecessarj 
that  a  wound  through  which  infection  has  occurred  should  suppurate. 
When  suppuration  takes  place  it  is  in  consequence  of  a  mixed  infection. 
It  is  a  well-known  clinical  fact  that  punctured,  lacerated,  and  gunshot 
wounds  of  the  hands  and  feet  are  most  liable  to  be  followed  by  tetanus. 
Before  it  was  known  that  tetanus  is  a  microbie  disease,  the  frequencv 
with  which  this  disease  complicated  such  injuries  was  explained  upon 
the  ground  that  the  part  injured  was  abundantly  supplied  with  sen- 
sitive nerves,  and  that  the  irritation  caused  by  the  injury  provoked  tht* 
disease.  As  thousands  of  operations  upon  the  hands  and  feet  performed 
under  aseptic  precautions  have  not  resulted  in  a  single  instance  in  tetanus, 
this  explanation  is  no  longer  teonble.  The  antbeptrc  treatment  of  w^oundB 
has  greatly  diminished  the  frequency  of  tetanus  as  a  complication  of  opera- 
tion wounds*  Experience  has  shown  that  the  same  treatment  witich  pre* 
vents  suppuration  and  other  wound-infective  diseases  has  also  diminished 
the  frequency  of  tetanus*  Wounds  of  the  hands  and  feet  are  so  often  fol- 
lowed by  tetanus,  because,  in  the  first  place,  the  implement  or  subatanee 
which  inflicts  the  wound  is  frequently  contaminated  with  infected  earth 
or  dust,  and,  in  the  second  place,  such  wounds  are  often  neglected  and 
exposed  to  subsequent  infection  from  the  same  sources;  and,  lastly ^  in* 
fccted  foreign  bodies  are  often  nllowed  to  remain  in  the  wound.  In  a 
number  of  instances  animals  w^ere  sueceesfnUy  infected  by  inserting 
tmder  the  skin  particles  of  foreign  bodies  removed  from  tetanic  patients. 
Wounds  f>f  th^  hamis  and  feet  are  no  more  liable  to  cause  leianus  than  woundi 
in  anif  othif  part  of  the  body  provided  they  are  nat  exposed  to  greater  risk  iff 
infeciian.  Infection  through  the  uterus  after  abortion  and  dniing  chOd- 
bed  has  been  repeatedly  observed. 

Gautier  has  collected  74  cases  of  tetanus,  36  foH owing  abortion  and 
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38  following  confinement.  Autopsies  were  made  in  15  cases;  3  presented, 
on  microscopical  examination  of  the  brain  and  cord,  no  appreciable  lesion; 
in  1  case  a  retained  putrefied  placenta  was  found  in  the  uterus;  in  5  sup- 
purative metritis  or  salpingitis;  in  1  ovarian  cyst.  The  other  autopsies 
showed  hyperaemia  of  brain,  cord,  and  meningitis;  in  1  haemorrhage  into 
the  lateral  ventricles.  Ten  patients  recovered:  5  after  abortion,  5  after 
labor. 

Frost  gangrene  is  especially  prone  to  be  followed  by  tetanus.  Of  375 
cases  of  tetanus  collected  by  Thamhayn,  the  disease  followed  wounds  of 
the  fingers  and  hand  in  27  per  cent.;  of  the  thigh  and  leg,  25  per  cent.;  of 
the  toes  and  foot,  22  per  cent.;  of  the  head,  face,  and  neck,  11  per  cent.; 
of  the  arm  and  forearm,  8  per  cent.;  and  of  the  trunk,  6  per  cent.  Of  700 
cases  collected  by  the  same  author,  the  disease  was  known  to  have  followed 
a  trauma  in  603.  As  males  are  more  frequently  exposed  to  injury  than 
females,  the  disease  is  correspondingly  more  frequent  in  that  eex.  The 
largest  number  of  tetanic  patients  are  found  among  persons  from  10  to  30 
years  of  age,  although  no  age  is  entirely  exempt.  According  to  Larrey, 
Cullen,  and  Dupuytren,  the  disease  is  always  aggravated  by  drafts  of  cold 
air.  That  the  disease  is  never  caused  by  exposure  to  cold  requires  no  argu- 
ment; that  drafts  of  cold  air  aggravate  the  disease  when  it  exists  is  unques- 
tionable, as  every  peripheral  irritation  cannot  fail  in  aggravating  the  mus- 
cular spasms. 

SYMPTOMS   AND    DIAGNOSIS. 

The  toxins  of  the  bacillus  of  tetanus  act  upon  the  brain  and  the  spinal 
cord  in  a  somewhat  similar  manner  as  strychnine.  If  the  spinal  cord  is  in- 
jured strychnia  acts  only  upon  the  parts  supplied  with  nerves  from  the 
intact  portion  of  the  cord.  If  the  posterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves  are 
divided  it  produces  no  spasms  in  toxic  doses.  If  in  an  animal  the  brain 
and  medulla  oblongata  are  removed  the  effect  of  strychnia  upon  the  mus- 
cles is  not  impaired.  Injection  of  hydrate  of  chloral  arrests  the  spasm  pro- 
duced by  strychnia,  and,  consequently,  chloral  must  be  considered  as  the 
most  efficient  antidote  to  strychnia.  Even  the  most  acute  cases  of  tetanus 
begin  insidiously.  The  patient,  perhaps,  complains  of  a  sensation  of  chilli- 
ness and  a  feeling  of  soreness  about  the  region  of  the  neck,  and  shooting 
pains  and  stiffness  in  particular  muscular  groups.  The  first  symptom  which 
announces  the  onset  of  this  dreadful  disease  is  difficulty  in  mastication.  The 
patient  discovers,  accidentally,  that  he  is  unable  to  open  the  mouth  suffi- 
ciently to  drink  or  grasp  the  food.  On  inspection  nothing  abnormal  is 
found,  but  on  trying  to  separate  the  teeth  the  masseter  muscle  on  each  side 
becomes  rigid  and  prominent.  This  spasm  of  the  muscles  of  mastication  is 
called  trismus.    It  is  the  first  group  of  muscles  affected  by  the  central  lesion 
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produced  by  tho  toxins  of  the  tetanuii  bacillus.  If  other  causes  of  this  con- 
dition, such  as  inllamnijitor)'  lesious  in  the  pharynx  and  the  alveoli  of  the 
jiiaxilhiry  bones*  can  be  excluded,  the  existence  of  tmmu^  in  almost  a  pathog* 
notuiiuir  ^yuiptom  of  tetanus.  The  patient  next  complains  of  difficulty  in 
swaIlowin*jf,  m  the  nineele!?  of  deglutition  becomt*  affected.  The  next  niuj5- 
eular  groups  to  become  involved  are  the  muBclcs  back  of  the  neck  and  the  ex- 
tensors of  the  epine,  giving  rise  to  retraction  and  fixation  of  the  head  and 
overextension  of  the  spine:  conditions  which,  when  well  dtn^elopcd,  produce 
what  h  called  iipislhotono9.  In  well-marked  opisthotonos  the  body  resta  on 
the  occiput  and  heels  when  the  patient  is  in  the  dorsal  position.  If  the  body 
is  bent  in  an  opposite  direct  ion  >  from  contraction  and  rigidity  of  the  nnU^ 
rior  pectoral  and  abdominal  mnsdesj  the  condition  is  called  mtpfosihoionm. 
Contraction  of  muscles  on  the  side  of  the  chest  and  abdomen  ^ives  rise  to 
pkurmihohmm,  Orthoionm  means  tonic  spa^m  and  rigidity  of  all  the  volun* 
tnry  muselcs:  a  condition  frequently  pre&ent  in  advanced  caf^es  of  tetanua* 
The  face  of  tetanic  patients  presents  a  characteristic  mask-like  appearmoo^ 
from  the  eontniction  and  rigidity  of  the  facial  musclcB.  The  tnuscular 
spasm§  are  clonic,  and  are  always  aggravated  by  the  slighto^st  causes,  aB  walk- 
ing in  the  room:  touching  the  bedclothes  or  the  body  of  the  patient;  dnifts 
of  air;  sudden,  unexpected  noiseB.  The  affected  inuseles  are  rigid  from 
tonic  contraction,  but  this  state  of  rigidity  is  increagied  by  the  paroxysmal 
clonic  spasms. 

In  acute  eases  the  temperature  soon  rises  to  40°  to  41*  C„  and  the 
pulse  is  corref:pondingIy  increased  in  frequency.  ITie  temperature  curve 
shows  hm  little  ehange  during  twenty-four  hours.  The  sensorium  usu- 
ally remains  unaffected  throughout  the  entire  courae  of  the  diaeaa<^.  Am  the 
patient  finds  it  difficult  t*»  clear  the  mouth,  the  profuse  salivary  seeretion 
escapes  from  the  moutli.  Respiration  is  impedetl  in  proportion  to  the  num- 
ber of  the  respiratory  muscles  affected.  In  severe  cases  early  dyspntpa  and 
cyanosis  are  present.  Spci'ial  senses  remain  intact.  The  pain  is  mod  ex- 
cruciating, extending  from  the  neck  and  back  in  the  direction  of  the  nerves, 
leading  to  the  alTeoted  muscular  groups.  The  pain  is  always  aggrnvated  vith 
the  increased  convulsive  movements,  resulting  from  the  action  of  extemil 
irritants. 

In  consequence  of  deficient  food-supply,  the  intensi'  pain,  and  Iom  of 
sleep,  rapid  emaciation  and  loss  of  strength  appear  an  early  and  constant 
symptoms.  Approaching  exhaustion  is  announced  by  profuse  cbnnmy  per- 
spiration, coldness  of  the  extrcmitieii,  and  a  rapid,  feeble,  and  intermittent 
pulse.  As  soon  as  the  intercostal  muscles  are  afTccted  respiration  beci>niei 
more  a  n  d  m  ore  em  1  m  r  ra  ss  cd ,  a  n  1 1  w  1  j  <  *  n ,  fi  n  ally,  the  <]  i  n  j  di  ra  gni  i  s  1 1 1  rn  w*  n  into 
A  tonic  ipasm  respirations  and  pulse  eea^e,  general  cyanosis  follows,  and 
death  may  ensue  during  the  first  spasm  of  the  diaphragm.    Should,  how- 
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ever,  the  patient  rally  from  this  attack,  he  will  be  almost  certain  to  succumb 
to  the  second  or  third  attack. 

Wunderlich  has  seen  the  temperature  shortly  before  death  rise  to  42° 
or  43°  C,  and  the  same  has  been  observed  in  animals  dying  from  tetanus 
by  Billroth,  Fick,  and  Leyden.  A  post-mortem  rise  in  temperature  to  44.7° 
C.  has  been  recorded  by  Wunderiich,  and  he  attributed  this  strange  phe- 
nomenon to  paralysis  of  the  central  heat-moderators.  In  chronic  tetanus 
the  disease  commences  very  insidiously,  and  the  graver  symptoms,  such  as  a 
very  high  temperature,  feeble  and  intermittent  pulse,  spasm  of  the  inter- 
costal muscle  and  diaphragm,  are  absent.  The  temperature  is  normal  or 
only  slightly  elevated.  Trismus  is  always  present,  to  which  may  be  added 
spasm  and  rigidity  of  the  muscles  of  the  back  of  the  neck  and  the  extensors 
of  the  spine.  The  trismus  makes  it  difficult  to  administer  food  in  sufficient 
quantity,  and,  on  this  account,  progressive  emaciation  is  one  of  the  promi- 
nent features  of  this  form  of  tetanus,  as  the  disease,  as  a  rule,  lasts  from 
six  to  ten  weeks.  The  disappearance  of  symptoms  is  as  gradual  as  their 
onset.  In  the  differential  diagnosis  it  is  important  to  distinguish  between 
tetanus  and  strychnia  poisoning,  hysteria,  catalepsy,  hydrophobia,  cerebro- 
spinal meningitis,  and  basilar  meningitis.  With  few  exceptions  it  is  pos- 
sible in  tetanus  to  establish  the  fact  of  infection,  and  the  clinical  history 
shows  that  different  muscular  groups  become  involved  successively  in  regu- 
lar order,  first  trismus,  then  rigidity  of  the  muscles  at  the  back  of  the  neck, 
and,  finally,  opisthotonos.  In  acute  cases  the  disease  is  attended  by  a  con- 
tinuously high  temperature.  In  strydmia  poisoning  the  maximum  symp- 
toms, opisthotonos  or  ortliotonos,  are  devclo})e(]  suddenly,  as  soon  as  a  toxic 
dose  of  the  drug  has  been  absorbed.  Tlie  convulsive  movements  in  hysteria 
are  not  limited  to  any  definite  muscular  groups,  and  the  pulse  and  tempera- 
ture are  normal.  The  same  can  be  said  of  catalepsy.  In  hydrophobia,  as 
we  shall  see  subsequently,  tlie  spasms  are  limited  to  the  muscles  of  degluti- 
tion, the  vStage  of  incu])ation  is  longer  than  in  tetanus,  and  infection  is  al- 
ways caused  by  the  bite  of  a  rabid  animal,  usually  a  dog.  In  cerebro-spinal 
meningitis  muscular  spasm  and  rigidity  are  limited  to  the  extensor  muscles 
of  the  spine;  so  that,  even  if  the  disease  has  caused  well-marked  opisthotonos, 
trismus  is  absent.  Tubercular  meningitis  is  usually  ushered  in  by  intense 
headache,  vomiting,  and  photophobia,  and  if  tonic  muscular  spasms  set  in 
they  affect  the  muscles  at  the  back  of  the  neck  almost  exclusively.  Trismus 
is  never  present. 

CLINICAL    FORMS    OF    TEXANFS. 

Acute  Tetanus. — The  stage  of  incubation,  as  a  rule,  is  shorter  than  that 
which  precedes  the  chronic  form  of  the  disease.  Trismus  develops  grad- 
ually, but  after  it  has  once  been  established  the  extension  of  the  disease  to 
other  muscular  groups  is  rapid.    A  high  temperature  and  rapic' 
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are  always  present.  Bt'^piration  is  mochitiLcnlly  embarrESsed  by  the  suc- 
cessive implication  of  the  differ<*nt  muBculur  groups  wliich  arc  coneemtd 
in  the  function  of  respiratioiij  the  last  one  to  become  aiTected  bein^  the 
diaphragm.  The  disease  may  prove  fatul  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  the  duni* 
tion  is  seldom  prokmged  for  more  tlian  a  week. 

ChjoniG  Tetanms* — The  disease  riot  only  commences  insidiously,  bnt  the 
symptoms  appear  gradually  and  never  develop  to  the  same  extent  as  in  acute 
tetanus.  The  most  marked  feature  is  trismus,  which  may  be  followed  by  i 
mild  degree  of  opisthotonos^.  The  muscles  of  respiration  ore  not  implimtnl, 
and  if  death  result  it  is  from  mtirasmus  and  exliaustiou  and  not  from  Mjjnu'a. 
The  duration  of  the  disease  is  seldom  less  than  six,  nor  more  than  ten,  weck^, 

Trismui. — Tet^mus  in  which  only  the  muscles  of  mastication  un  >  *  '  ! 
is  called  t^ii^mus.     With  the  exception  of  the  infantile  form,  iri-i:  i 

chronic  and  comparatively  benign  affection. 

Tetanus  Heonatomm. — Tetanus  occurring  in  infants  during  the  first 
week  after  liiilh  is  clinically  charactcnzcd  as  trismus*,  and  proves  fatal,  aU 
most  without  exception,  in  a  few  days*  Infection  takes  place  through  the 
umbilicus  before  or  after  separation  of  (he  cord.  It  is  a  di?iease  that  ot'cuii 
much  more  frequently  in  tropica!  than  northern  climates,  for  reasons  which 
liave  been  heretofore  explained* 

Tetanus  Hydrophobicus,  or  Head  Tetanus. — Thig  h  a  form  of  tetanui 
which  was  llrst  described  by  Bernard  and  Ltpnie  and  E.  Rose,  in  18*0.  In 
the  cases  which  have  been  reported  it  followed  head  injuries,  especially 
wounds  of  the  face.  Besides  trismus,  it  is  eluiracterissed  by  paralysis  of  the 
facial  nerve  on  the  injured  side.  Brunner  maintains  that  paralysis  of  tie 
facial  nerve,  which  seems  to  be  a  very  conunon  symptom  on  the  side  of  the 
lesion  in  man,  doe&  not  occur  in  experimental  tetanus  in  the  lower  animals; 
on  the  contrary,  there  is  in  them  invariably  facial  spasm.  From  his  analysis 
<jf  these  results  and  his  study  of  the  recorded  cases  in  man  Brunner  «*omeft 
to  the  couc^lusion  thnt  in  many  cases  the  facial  paralysis  reported  must  l<- 
rasult  of  faulty  observation  or  else  aJi  accidental  eomplicntion  not  e^Mmi..:.., 
belonging  to  this  form  <>f  tetanus.  He  produced  typical  tetanus  by  injecting 
subcutaneously  blood  from  the  longitudinal  sinus  and  lluid  taken  from  th** 
pleural  and  pericardial  cavily  of  a  patient  who  had  died  of  tetanus  hydn>- 
phobicus.  During  deglutition  the  mttscles  w^hich  are  concerned  in  this  act 
are  thrown  into  spasm*  and  on  this  account  the  disease  Ijcars  a  stronu  resf  m- 
hlance  to  hydropholiia.  Kh-nrrn  ctdleeteil  24  eases  of  this  disease.  Most  of 
them  recovered,  and  in  those  that  died  the  disease  passed  into  the  trpical 
form  of  tetanus. 

PROON'OSIS. 

The  mojit  important  element  in  prognosis  is  the  type  of  the  dieMse. 
The  more  acute  the  ons*t  and  the  more  intense  the  symptoms,  the  grater 
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the  immediate  danger  to  life.  If  death  does  not  occur  within  two  weeks  the 
prospects  of  an  ultimate  recovery  are  good.  Of  280  cases  which  comprise  the 
Calcutta  statistics  of  this  disease,  75  per  cent,  proved  fatal.  This  list  repre- 
sents about  the  average  mortality  of  this  disease.  The  greater  the  excita- 
bility of  the  motor  centres  of  the  spinal  cord,  and  the  more  rapid  the  suc- 
cessive involvement  of  different  muscular  groups,  the  greater  the  danger  of 
an  early  dissolution.  In  acute  cases  death  is  always  preceded  by  great 
dyspnoea,  and  death  usually  occurs  during  an  attack  of  convulsions,  in  which 
the  intercostal  muscles  and  the  diaphragm  take  part.  Chronic  cases  ter- 
minate, as  a  rule,  in  recovery  after  an  illness  lasting  from  six  to  ten  weeks. 

PATHOLOGY   AND    MORBID    ANATOMY. 

The  absence  of  gross  pathological  changes  is  characteristic  of  tetanus. 
The  only  constant  lesion  found  is  an  hypera?mic  condition  of  the  medulla 
oblongata  and  the  spinal  cord,  to  which  gpecial  attention  has  been  called  by 
.Leyden,  Jeffrey,  Eanvier,  and  Robin.  As  all  of  the  peripheral  manifesta- 
tions of  the  central  lesion  point  to  an  increased  excitability  of  the  nervous 
centre,  we  would  expect  that  the  principal  lesions  are  to  be  found  in  the 
gray  substance  of  the  cord.  In  1857  Rokitansky  described  tetanus  as  an 
ascending  neuritis.  lie  found  a  connective-tissue  proliferation,  in  the  form 
of  a  semifluid,  adhesive,  grayish  substance,  between  the  medullary  ele- 
ments of  the  nerves  leading  from  the  infected  district.  In  some  cases  he 
found  extensive  destruction  of  the  nerve-tubes,  and  their  space  occupied 
by  the  products  of  granular  do<roneration:    colloid  and  amyloid  corpuscles. 

Lockhart-Clark  and  Dickinson  found,  as  the  most  constant  pathological 
lesion,  inflammatory  softening  of  the  gray  substance  of  the  cord  and  dilata- 
tion of  the  vessels.  ^lichaud  and  Benedict  found  cell-proliferation  into  the 
anterior  cornua  of  tlie  cord  and  great  vascularity.  Elischer  regarded  the 
central  lesion  as  a  myelitis  with  vacuolation  in  the  ganglia-cells.  Tyson 
found  in  two  cases  destruction  of  the  central  canal  of  the  cord,  with  disin- 
tegration of  the  posterior  cornua.  Aiifrecht  narrowed  the  morbid  anatomy 
of  tetanus  down  to  atrophy  of  the  anterior  horns,  in  the  cervical  portion  of 
the  spinal  cord.  Schultze  was  never  able  to  discover  any  evidences  of  mye- 
litis. The  hypenemia  of  the  cord,  which  is  so  constantly  found,  may  be  the 
result  of  a  passive  congestion;  at  present  this  cannot  be  accepted  as  proof 
of  inflammation,  because  in  most  cases  the  anatomical  and  clinical  evi- 
dences do  not  sustain  this  supposition.  The  view  that  tetanus  is  essentially 
an  ascending  neuritis,  as  was  claimed  by  Rokitansky,  is  no  longer  tenable, 
since  it  is  not  supported  by  the  results  of  recent  investigations.  Minute 
tissue-changes  were  found  most  constantly  in  the  spinal  cord.  Punctiform 
haemorrhages  in  the  gray  substance  of  the  cord  are  seen  frequently,  more 
especially  in  the  anterior  horns.    The  chromophilic  elements  of  the  nerve- 
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cells  are  smaller  anrl  alt  ere*  I  in  shape,  in  some  places  they  ari*  tniniiformiMl 
into  graniik'B  R'attered  ihrtniirh  the  piutoplasm  of  the  cell  lu  some  prep- 
arationB  these  elements  had  disappeared  at  the  periphery  of  the  eelK  as  has 
also  heen  ohserved  in  hydrophobia  and  in  tintunua  of  the  eorrl  from  eotn- 
pregfiion  of  the  ahdorainal  aorta.  The  achromatic  en b stance  k  de<»peT  in 
color.  In  th€  earlier  stage  of  the  disease  the  nuclei  are  Dot  much  afTt^rtalf 
but  later  their  interior  is  less  dtstiiiet,  the  coloration  more  intense,  and  the 
nuclear  net-work  obscure.  The  neuroglia-celb  are  increased  in  i^iu*,  in  the 
later  stages  the  degenerative  changes  extend  to  the  white  ijubstance  of  the 
cord.  It  is  left  for  future  research  to  furnish  more  reliable  inroroiation  coo- 
cernjng  the  pathology  and  morbid  anatomy  of  tetanus.  At  present  we  can 
only  surmise  that  the  toxins  of  the  hacillus  act  upon  the  gray  matter  of  the 
cord,  wliere  minute  le-^ions  are  produced,  which  must  account  for  the  chniail 
manifestations  of  the  disease. 


TREATMENT- 

11ie  prophylactic  treatment  of  tetiimis  hag  in  view  I  he  prevention  of 
infection  by  the  usual  antiseptic  precautions  in  the  treatment  of  wounds 
and  local  k^sions  which  might  becoinc  the  nef*essary  infection-atrium*  Afi 
tetanus  follows  more  frequently  injuries  iumgnitieant  in  theraBelves  thin 
large  wounds  or  major  opcrationi^,  it  hchoovea  the  ^irgcon  to  treat  tilt 
minutest  lesions  with  the  greatest  eare  and  in  strict  aeeunlancc  with  anti- 
septic principles.  Foreign  bodies  should  be  carefuUy  searched  for  and  re- 
moved. Even  the  most  recent  accidental  wounds  shoutd  be  treated  as  in- 
fected wounds,  and  shtudd  l^e  rendered  aseptic  by  a  thorongti  primarr  di^ 
infection.  The  antiseptic  treatment  must  he  continued  until  the  wound  it 
completely  healed,  and  during  this  time  the  injured  part  must  be  kept  «t 
repit.  Wound  si  of  the  lower  extremities  must  be  treated  tiy  confining  tht* 
pittient  to  bed,  and  wounds  of  the  upper  extremities  demand,  in  their  treat- 
ment, tjxaiion  of  the  limb  upon  some  kind  of  a  spbnt  or»  at  least,  SiU§pcn>iion 
in  a  sling. 

In  acute  cases  of  tetanus  the  must  that  can  be  expected  from  treatment 
ta  paJliation.  The  excruciating  pain  is  oflen  only  n^HcVcd  by  inhaJAtrim  of 
chloroform.  The  administration  of  chloroform  should  be  conducted  by  the 
phy^sicinn  in  attendance  or  a  reliable  assistant,  and  should  only  be  carried 
to  the  extent  tif  relaxing  the  contract eil  muscles,  and  rejieatcd  as  ivftcn  as 
ncceeaarj  to  procure  rest.  Morphia  in  doses  of  V*  to  V»  Rr^in,  with  ^/sm 
grain  of  atropia,  should  be  given  hypodermieally  eveir  three  or  four  hoiiin 
until  the  desired  elTect  is  reached.  In  leea  severe  cases  the  internal  use  of 
hydrate  of  chloral  and  potasgic  bromide,  each  in  doses  of  from  15  to  W 
grains,  can  be  given  <^very  three  or  four  hours  with  excellent  effect.  Woo  rim, 
which  has  been  quite  extensively  used  in  the  treatment  of  the  di&ease»  is 
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absolutely  contra'mdicated,  as  its  paralytic  effect  on  the  heart  cannot  fail  in 
producing  anything  but  a  deleterious  effect. 

Fancel  and  Frache  report  a  case  of  tetanus  successfully  treated  by  hypo- 
dermic injections  of  carbolic  acid  after  the  usual  treatment  by  bromide  of 
potassium  and  hydrate  of  chloral  had  failed  to  ameliorate  the  symptoms. 
The  dose  consisted  of  1  centigramme  every  two  hours,  and  the  treatment 
was  continued  for  seventeen  days.  The  effect  was  almost  immediate,  the 
spasms  becoming  much  less  violent  and  less  painful  and  the  patient's  general 
condition  showing  marked  improvement.  The  authors  refer  to  the  intro- 
duction of  this  mode  of  treatment  by  Baccelli,  who  reported  a  case  in  which 
he  had  employed  it  successfully  in  1888.  They  do  not,  however,  agree  with 
him  in  attributing  the  eflRcacy  of  treatment  to  the  sedative  action  of  the 
carbolic  acid  on  the  spinal  centres,  but  regard  it  as  due  to  the  parasiticide 
power  of  the  remedy. 

Deep  injections  of  a  2-per-cent.  solution  of  carbolic  acid  in  the  course 
of  the  principal  nerves  is  the  method  employed.  Experience  has  shown 
that  tetanic  patients  are  very  tolerant  to  the  action  of  carbolic  acid,  and  yet 
care  is  required  not  to  carry  the  treatment  far  enough  to  endanger  the  life 
of  the  patient  by  driig  intoxication.  Ascoli  cites  35  cases  of  tetanus  treated 
by  parenchymatous  injections  of  carbolic  acid  with  only  1  death.  The 
initial  dose  is  about  3  grains  a  day,  which  is  rapidly  increased  to  6  or  8 
grains  a  day. 

The  following  remarks  on  the  treatment  of  tetanus  with  antitoxin  are 
taken  from  a  valuable  paper  on  this  subject  from  the  pen  of  R.  T.  Hewlett, 
published  in  The  Practitioner: — 

"The  method  of  preparing  the  tetanus  antitoxin  is  similar  to  that 
employed  in  obtaining  the  diphtheria  antitoxin.  In  practice  it  is  met  with 
in  at  least  three  forms:  (1)  the  blood-serum,  as  such  is  sometimes  used;  (2) 
the  dr\'  form,  1  gramme  of  the  dry  substance  corresponding  to  10  cubic 
centimetres  of  the  fluid  serum;  (3)  the  serum  may  be  precipitated  with 
alcohol  and  the  precipitate  dried, — Tizzoni's -antitoxin.  This  last  is,  per- 
haps, the  most  concentrated  form. 

''Dose  of  the  Antitoxin. — It  is  difficult  to  state  definitely  what  should 
be  the  dose,  for  this  has  varied  enormoiisly  in  the  published  cases.  The 
smallest  dose  recorded  is  5  or  6  cubic  centimetres,  the  largest  167  cubic 
centimetres,  which  was  given  in  one  instance  by  Roux;  and  it  is  remark- 
able that  this  enormous  amount  gave  rise  to  no  disturbance  except  urti- 
caria, which  is  also  a  frequent  phenomenon  with  the  diphtheria  antitoxin. 
Of  the  fluid  serum,  which  should  have  an  immunizing  power  of  at  least 
1,000,000,  I  should  be  inclined  to  recommend  20  to  40  cubic  centimetres 
for  the  first  dose,  followed  by  10  to  20  cubic  centimetres  every  six  or  twelve 
hours  afterward.     Of  the  dried  serum,  1  gramme  corresponds  to  10  cubic 
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ceutimetreB  of  the  fluid  serum^  and  equivalent  amounts  are  to  he  adminis- 
tered,— that  i&,  2  to  4  grammes  for  th^  first  do&ej  followed  by  doses  of  1  to  1& 
grammes;  while  Tizzoni  recommends  2.25  grammes  of  his  antitoxin  for  the 
first  dose  and  U.6  gramme  for  subsequent  doses.  The  amount  and  frequency 
of  the  jjij^ction  of  antitoxin  are  to  be  based  on  the  urgency  and  subsequent 
amelioration  or  otherwnse  of  the  symptoms,  it  being  home  in  mind  that,  the 
shorter  the  incubation  period,  the  more  acute  will  probably  be  the  course 
of  the  disease. 

''Administration  of  the  Dose. — The  serum  must  be  administered  en- 
tirely by  subcutaneous  injections.  The  syringe  should  be  a  lar^e  one,  with 
the  capacity  of  at  least  10  cubic  centimetres,  an  ordinary-sized  hypodermic 
syringe  necessitating  multiple  punctures.  Before  using  the  Byringe  it  should 
be  taken  to  pieces  and  sterilized,  and  the  skin  to  be  punctured  should  be  dis- 
infected  with  1-to-SO  carboHc  lotion.  If  the  fluid  eernm  he  employed  the 
requidte  amount  should  be  poured  out  into  a  measure  previously  rinsed  with 
boiling'  water  to  sterilize  it,  and  the  vial  quickly  corked  again  and  kept  in  a 
cool,  dark  place,  preferably  on  ice;  and  if,  after  being  opened  one^  or  twiee^ 
it  becomes  cloudy  from  the  presence  of  bacteria,  it  must  be  discarded*  The 
dried  serum  and  Tizzoni'^  antitoxin  most  l>e  finely  powdered,  and  the  do«e 
weighed  out  and  dissolved  in  5  or  10  parts  (according  to  conveuienec)  of 
distilled  water,  which  has  been  sterilized  by  boiling  for  ten  minutes.  As 
heot  is  fatal  to  the  antitoxin,  no  warmth  must  be  employed  to  hasten  solu- 
tion; and  syringes^  vessels,  etc.,  ought  to  be  allowed  to  cool  after  sterilisation 
before  using.  The  antitoxin  is  injected  subeutaneously  into  loose  cellular 
tissue,  as  in  the  hack  between  the  scapulae  or  in  the  abdomen. 

"Employment  of  the  Antitoxin  (a)  as  a  Remedy. — For  the  antitoxin 
to  have  a  fair  chance  it  ought  to  be  administered  as  soon  a«  the  onset  of 
tetanus  is  probable.  Any  distinct  sign^  such  as  stiffness  of  the  neck,  diffi- 
culty in  opening  the  mouth,  or  even  considerable  pain  at  the  scat  of  injan* 
or  radiating  from  it,  coming  on  a  few  days  after  the  accident  without  ap- 
parent cause,  should  at  once  lead  us  to  employ  this  remedy, 

'*Thc  amount  of  antitoxin  necessary  for  cure  increasea  very  rapidly  with 
the  duration  of  tlie  disease,  so  that  it  is  imperative  to  employ  the  remedy  as 
soon  as  posaibte. 

"(b)  As  a  Prophylactic. — The  wonderful  power  exerted  by  the  anti- 
toxin in  rendering  the  animal  body  proof  against  tetanus  suggcJta  whether 
it  might  not  b^  wise  in  some  inatancea  to  use  it  before  the  disease  declairt 
itaeU.  For  example,  a  person  sustains  a  lacerated  wound  which  is  freely 
soiled  with  the  earth;  it  is  untreated  and  suppurates,  and  he  comes  under 
obaervation  only  when  matters  have  gone  from  bad  to  worse.  Here  th<*  otitei 
of  tetanus  might  not  be  unlikely  later  on,  and  a  small  injection  of  antitaxiii, 
judging  by  the  result  of  experiment,  would  render  this  impoasible.     llie 
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amount  sufficient  to  immunize  is  much  smaller  than  is  required  to  cure,  and 
probably  an  injection  of  5  cubic  centimetres  of  serum  would  be  enough  for 
this  purpose/' 

Kneass  has  collected  from  literature  68  cases  of  tetanus  treated  by  anti- 
toxin, of  which  61  are  available  for  statistical  purposes,  and  these  give  a 
mortality  only  slightly  less  than  under  the  older  methods  of  treatment. 
Eoux  has  never  seen  the  least  effect  of  the  serum  upon  the  course  of  the 
disease.  Lambert  believes  in  the  therapeutic  value  of  the  remedy,  and  agrees 
with  Tizzoni  that  it  does  not  act  by  neutralizing  the  active  principles  of  in- 
fection, but  by  immunizing  those  parts  of  the  body  not  already  tetanized, 
thus  limiting  the  tetanus  locally.  He  accepts  80  per  cent,  as  a  fair  state- 
ment of  the  fatality  in  tetanus.  With  Bazy,  Xocard,  and  others,  he  is  in- 
clined to  advise  prophylactic  inoculations  in  the  treatment  of  wounds  liable 
to  give  rise  to  tetanus.  This  recommendation  is  based  especially  upon 
Eoux's  statement,  well  supported  by  experiment,  to  the  effect  that  the  toxin 
can  be  readily  neutralized  at  the  time  of  infection,  but  that  a  very  short 
time  afterward  it  requires  doses  thousands  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
times  larger  to  accomplish  the  same  effect. 

Goldschneider  and  Flatau  found,  by  using  Xissl's  stain,  that  the  disin- 
tegration of  Nissl's  chromatophilic  elements  took  place  within  a  very  short 
time  after  the  intoxication.  Tetanus  antitoxin  given  at  a  proper  time  after 
the  toxin  prevented  the  changes,  when  injected  after  the  production  of  the 
latter  it  was  capable  of  causing  restoration  of  the  ganglia-cells  to  normal. 

The  antidotal  effects  of  the  antitoxin  could  not  be  more  clearly  shown 
and  the  discoveries  appear  to  strengthen  the  view  of  the  Behring  school, 
that  toxin  and  antitoxin  neutralize  each  other. 

Metschnikoff  has  studied  the  influence  of  the  central  nervous  system 
on  tetanus  toxin,  and  confirms  the  results  of  Wassermann  and  Takalai.  The 
brain-tissue  of  the  guinea-pig  protects  several  times  the  fatal  dose  of  tetanus 
toxin. 

Tetanus  toxin  is  not  destroyed  by  mixing  it  with  brain-substance,  and 
the  value  of  the  latter  should  be  attributed  to  an  intervention  of  the  body 
of  the  inoculated  animal.  The  mixture  of  brain-substance  and  toxin  pro- 
duces considerable  inflammation  when  injected  into  the  tissues,  and  this 
reaction  attracts  leucocytes,  which  are  not  only  capable  of  destroying  mi- 
croorganisms, but  also  of  absorbing  toxic  substances. 

The  intracerebral  injection  of  antitoxin  in  the  treatment  of  tetanus  has 
been  warmly  recommended  by  Kocher.  This  method  of  treatment  was  first 
suggested  by  Roux  and  Borrel.  They  made  45  experiments  on  guinea-pigs. 
Tetanus  was  artificially  produced,  and  after  the  appearance  of  the  first 
symptoms  the  serum  was  injected  directly  into  the  brain  and  35  of  the  ani- 
mals recovered.    In  17  other  animals  treated  by  subcutaneous  injection  of 
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the  antitoxin  in  much  larger  doses,  only  2  survived.  All  of  the  control 
animals  died.  The  combined  mortality  of  tetanus  treated  by  cerebral  in- 
jections up  to  the  present  time  is  about  52  per  cent.  It  is  doubtful  if  this 
treatment  will  receive  any  encouragement  in  the  future. 

All  patients  suffering  from  tetanus  should  be  kept  in  a  quiet,  dark 
room,  and  all  kinds  of  excitement  must  be  carefully  avoided,  as  bodily  and 
mental  rest  are  important  elements  in  the  treatment.  As  mastication  is  im- 
possible, the  patient  must  be  nourished  with  liquid  food,  which  he  can  sip 
through  an  elastic  tube.  If  swallowing  is  impossible,  a  small  elastic  tube 
is  introduced  through  one  of  the  nostrils  into  the  stomach,  and  food  is  ad- 
ministered at  regular  intervals  by  this  method.  In  chronic  tetanus  warm 
baths  are  grateful  to  the  patient,  and  exercise  a  decided  influence  in  amelio- 
rating the  sjTuptoms.  The  surgical  treatment  of  tetanus  has  yielded  no 
better  results  than  the  internal  use  of  drugs.  In  all  cases  the  infection- 
atrium  should  be  carefully  examined,  and,  if  necessary,  the  wound  or  local 
lesion  should  be  thoroughly  disinfected,  as  this  treatment  may  be  the  means 
of  preventing  further  infection  from  this  source.  Scars  should  be  excised 
and  foreign  bodies  removed. 

lender  the  belief  that  tetanus  is  an  ascending  neuritis,  nerve-section,  or 
neurotomy,  has  been  practiced  for  the  puri)ose  of  preventing  further  exten- 
sion of  the  inflammation  by  interrupting  the  continuity  of  the  nerve;  but 
the  results,  as  could  be  expected,  were  disappointing,  and  the  operation  has 
fallen  into  well-doservcd  dofiuetudo.  When  nerve-stretching  was  the  rajjv 
in  tlie  treatment  of  all  kinds  of  norvo-alTections  it  was  also  applie<l  in  the 
treatment  of  tetanus,  but  the  results  were  no  ])etter  than  after  neurotc»my. 
Xorlit  reported  t?  I  cases  of  tetanus  treated  l)v  this  method,  and  of  this  num- 
ber only  1  recovered:  the  avera^'e  percenta«re  of  recoveries  in  all  eases  <>f 
tetanus  not  treated  by  siir<rical  resources.  Amj)utation  is  only  indicated  in 
ea.^ics  where  the  local  conditions  which  ;rive  rise  to  tetanus  make  it  necessary 
to  re>ort  to  this  operation  witliout  reference  to  the  existence  of  tetanus. 


CHAPTEB  XVin. 

Hydbophobia. 

Hydrophobia^  lyssa^  canine  madness^  and  rabies  are  synonymoiifi  terms 
used  to  designate  a  nervous  disease  caused  by  the  bite  of  a  rabid  dog  or 
other  animal,  attended  with  violent  spasms  if  the  patient  attempt  to  swallow 
water  or  other  liquids  and  by  embarrassment  of  respiration  from  spasm  of 
the  laryngeal  muscles.  This  disease  never  occurs  spontaneously  in  man,  but 
is  always  the  result  of  inoculation  with  the  virus  of  a  rabid  animal.  Al- 
though this  disease  never  originates  elsewhere  than  in  the  dog  and  animals 
belonging  to  the  same  species,  the  wolf,  fox,  and  jackal,  the  virus  of  rabies 
is  capable  of  being  communicated  to  all  warm-blooded  animals.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  in  man  the  disease  is  derived  in  nine  out  of  ten  cases  from 
dogs;  sometimes  it  is  contracted  from  cats,  and  sometimes,  but  very  rarely, 
from  foxes  or  wolves.  The  specific  virus  of  hydrophobia  appears  to  be  gen- 
erated in  the  glandular  appendages  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth 
and  throat,  and  is  transmitted  by  the  saliva  of  the  rabid  animal.  For  this 
reason  it  has  been  observed  that  inoculation  is  more  apt  to  take  place  from 
a  bite  on  an  uncovered  part  of  the  body — ^as,  for  example,  on  the  hands  or 
face — than  from  a  bite  inflicted  through  the  clothes,  as  in  the  latter  case  the 
greater  portion  of  the  saliva  is  deposited  in  the  clothing.  Not  every  person 
bitten  by  a  rabid  dog  necessarily  contracts  the  disease,  as  statistics  have 
shown  that  about  one-third  of  the  animals  and  human  beings  bitten  by 
mad  dogs  escape  all  danger.  This  partial  immunity  is  explained  in  part  by 
the  virus  being  diluted,  and  being  wiped  from  the  teeth  of  the  rabid  animal 
by  clothing;  and  also  by  well-ascertained  facts  proving  the  absence  of  sus- 
ceptibility to  its  action  in  certain  individuals,  both  in  animals  and  in  man. 

Renault's  careful  experiments  proved  that  one-fourth  of  the  inoculated 
creatures  escaped  the  effects  of  the  inoculations,  which  were  mortal  in  the 
other  three-fourths.  As  in  civilized  countries  the  disease  is  contracted 
almost  exclusively  from  rabid  dogs,  it  is  necessary  to  call  attention  to  the 
symptoms  which  characterize  the  disease  in  this  animal,  in  order  that  it  may 
be  recognized  in  time,  so  that  the  infected  animal  can  be  isolated  and  kept 
in  close  confinement  imtil  the  result  shall  prove  or  disprove  the  correctness 
of  the  diagnosis.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  kill  an  animal  suspected  to  be  rabid, 
until  by  careful  observation  continued  for  some  length  of  time,  or  from  the 
result  of  the  disease,  a  positive  diagnosis  can  be  made,  and  thus  a  great  deal 
of  unnecessarv  fear  mav  be  avoided. 

(459) 
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HYDROPHOBIA    IN   THE   DOG. 

Tlui  name  "hydrophobia,"  meaning  literally  a  dread  of  fluids,  is  a  proper 
(li^wi^'iiution  for  the  disease  as  it  occurs  in  man,  because  a  peculiar  dread  of 
iluidn  in  the  most  characteristic  symptom  of  this  disease  in  the  human  bein^. 
Thin  hyniptom  does  not  exist  in  the  dog;  hence,  in  this  animal  we  should 
h|x«Hk  nf  the  disease  as  rabies,  in  man  as  hydrophobia.  Fleming,  who  is  an 
acknowledged  authority  on  everything  that  pertains  to  hydrophobia,  makes 
thi*  following  statement  in  reference  to  the  ability  of  rabid  animals  to  take 
fluiilH:  *'The  i?iany  hundreds  of  rabid  dogs  seen  by  Blaine,  Youatt,  and 
otluTrt  did  not  evince  any  marked  aversion  to  fluids.  On  the  contrary,  the 
rabid  animal  is  generally  thirsty,  and  if  water  be  offered  will  lap  it  up  with 
avidity,  and,  at  the  commencement  of  the  disease,  will  always  swallow  it. 
When,  at  a  later  ])eriod,  the  constriction  about  the  throat,  which  is  symptom- 
atic of  the  malady,  renders  swallowing  difficult,  the  animal  does  not  the  less 
tuuleavor  to  drink,  and  lappings  are  as  frequent  and  ])rolonged  as  deglutition 
is  retarded.  Even  then  we  see  the  suffering  creature,  in  despair,  plunge  its 
entire  muzzle  into  the  vessel,  and  gulp  at  the  water  as  if  determined  to  over- 
come the  spasmodic  closure  of  the  throat  by  forcing  down  the  fluid.  Tanta- 
luH  did  not  ex})erience  a  greater  torment  with  regard  to  water  than  does  the 
unlucky  dog."  The  excessive  sensibility  to  pain  and  the  action  of  the  mild- 
ent  external  irritants  so  characteristic  of  hydrophobia  in  the  human  being  are 
absent  in  the  rabid  dog.  Tlie  aninuil  is  almost  insensible  to  pain;  he  will 
da.-b  Inuisrlf  airainst  tlie  l)ars  of  liis  keiinoK  tear  tln*m  when  his  mouth  is 
lacerated  and  bleeding,  and  he  has  been  known  to  seize  a  red-hot  poker  in 
his  mouth  and  h(»ld  on  to  it,  apparently  une()ns(i()u>  nf  sulfering.  Rabies  in 
ihe  dog  must  be  suspeeted  wluii  tlu'  nninial  lieronu^  dull,  morose,  mopt-?, 
and  avoids  his  master  and  eninpaninns.  Dnring  tlie  eominencement  (»f  the 
tliM'ase  the  animal  is  exrefdingly  n'StK'>>.  and  is  always  on  the  mo\e.  prnwl- 
ing,  sna])ping.  and  barkiui:  at  imau'inary  (>l)jt'Cts.  During  the  first  twu  er 
three  days  there  is  rarely  any  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  animal  to  bite,  n«»r 
to  paroxy^ms  of  uiU'ontroUable  fury. 

The  danger  in  this  staire  to  man  and  otluT  animals  comes  from  licking 
rather  than  ]>itinL',  for  tln^e  is  a  pr»»|>('nsiiy  to  extraordinary  demonstrati<>n5 
of  alTe<'ti(Ui.  After  a  time.  hnwiMr.  a  paroxysm  nf  maniacal  fury  conus  on. 
generally  j>rn\oked  ]>y  the  >ight  of  aii'Mlur  ih*::.  Wh«  n  tliis  has  subsi«led  the 
animal  airain  iMM-mnrs  miitrnllabli-.  luit  inanife-ts  a  strange  di?pnsitio«n  lo 
wander  frnm  plate  to  plar.-.  Hi*  i-  imw  m<i>t  danirerous.  Willi  a  slinkinj 
and  troubled  a>]Hit.  hi>  inad  and  tail  d^wn.  his  <  vi  -  sutTusrtl.  and  fnam  a: 
his  mouth,  li**  walk-  or  tn»t<  alnni:,  >nap;»:iii:  and  bitinir  at  real  and  imajrinary 
objects.     He-  i-  only  airi:rrs>ivf  wh«  n  attaikvd.  and  tlu-n  his  fury  sovins  v»i> 

idetl.  Whtii  tired  «>ut  friin  inadrtpiate  nnuri-hineiit  and  the  eeds» '.v>s 
"ings,  he  drnpji  ^■xbau^t*  d  in  some  out-uf-ihe-way,  solitary  corner,  and. 
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after  a  rest^  starts  off  again  on  his  lonely  journey^  seemingly  impelled  by 
some  irresistible  f  orce^  and  is  finally  killed  or  dies  of  exhaustion.  The  dura- 
tion of  the  disease  in  the  dog  never  exceeds  ten  days^  and  in  the  majority 
of  cases  the  animal  dies  on  the  fourth  or  the  sixth  day  after  the  appearance  of 
the  first  symptoms. 

From  a  study  of  the  symptoms  in  this  animal  we  can  readily  distinguish 
three  stages:  1.  Prodromal.  2.  Irritation.  3.  Paralytic.  During  the  pro- 
dromal stage  the  most  notable  changes  refer  to  the  altered  habits  of  the 
animal,  while  the  stage  of  irritation  culminates  in  attacks  of  ungovernable 
rage,  provoked  by  real  or  fancied  causes.  The  last,  or  paraljrtic,  stage  pre- 
cedes death,  which  takes  place  from  exhaustion.  The  period  of  incubation 
in  the  dog  is  variable;  it  is  usually  from  six  to  twelve  weeks,  but  may  extend 
to  a  much  longer  period.  Frank,  from  a  study  of  200  observed  cases  of  rabies 
in  the  dog,  found  that  the  average  period  of  incubation  was  three  months; 
the  extremes,  six  and  seven  days  and  eleven  months. 

HYDBOPHOBIA  A   MICBOBIC   DISEASE. 

The  microbic  cause  of  hydrophobia  remains  undiscovered  at  the  present 
time.  Bacteriologists  have  found  and  described  different  microbes  in  the 
tissues  of  hydrophobic  animals,  but  the  direct  relationship  between  any  of 
them  and  the  causation  of  this  disease  has  not  been  established.  That  the 
disease  is  of  a  microbic  origin  has  been  shown  abundantly  by  its  commu- 
nicability  and  the  artificial  production  of  the  disease  in  animals  by  inocula- 
tions with  spinal-cord  tissue  from  hydrophobic  animals. 

Raynaud  and  Lannelongue  discovered  that  rabbits  could  be  successfully 
inoculated  with  saliva  from  rabid  animals.  Pasteur  corroborated  these  ob- 
servations by  his  own  experiments,  and  cultivated  from  the  blood  of  the  in- 
fected rabbits  in  veal-bouillon  a  microorganism  which  in  shape  resembled 
the  figure  8;  this  microbe  was  surrounded  by  an  envelope  of  a  gelatinous 
substance.  In  the  cultures  these  rods  are  said  to  have  become  converted  into 
chain  cocci.  Fowls  and  guinea-pigs  were  not  found  susceptible  to  inocula- 
tions with  cultures  of  this  microbe.  After  Pasteur  had  regarded  these  mi- 
croorganisms as  the  cause  of  hydrophobia,  he  produced  the  same  disease  in 
rabbits  by  inoculations  with  saliva  from  healthy  persons.  Vulpian  also  suc- 
ceeded in  producing,  by  inoculations  of  normal  saliva  in  rabbits,  a  disease 
which  proved  fatal  in  two  days;  and  with  a  small  quantity  of  blood  taken 
from  the  dead  animals  the  disease  could  be  communicated  to  other  rabbits. 
The  disease  thus  produced  was  probably  the  same  as  that  described  by  Stem- 
berg.  This  observer  caused  marked  septicaemia  in  rabbits  by  injecting  sub- 
cutaneously  his  own  saliva  in  small  doses.  Injections  of  1.25  to  1.75  cubic 
centimetres,  with  few  exceptions,  caused  death,  usually  within  forty-eight 
hours.    The  constant  and  characteristic  lesion  found  was  a  diffuse  cellulitis^ 
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or  inflammatory  a^demay  extending  in  all  directions  from  the  point  of  in- 
jection, attended  with  an  abundant  exudation  of  bloody  serum,  swarming 
with  micrococci.  Ha?morrhagic  extravasations  in  the  connective  tissue,  and 
in  the  various  organs,  were  of  frequent  occurrenc-e,  and  changes  in  the  liver 
and  spleen,  such  as  are  common  in  rapidly-fatal  septic  diseases,  were  gener- 
ally found.  The  disease  could  be  communicated  by  dipping  an  hypodermic 
needle  into  the  blood  of  a  rabbit  just  dead  from  the  result  of  an  injection 
of  saliva;  inoculating  a  healthy  rabbit,  a  rapidly-fatal  septicaemia  was  pn)- 
duced. 

(iibier  found,  in  the  brain  of  hydrophobic  animals,  round,  shining 
granules,  which  stained  slowly  and  imi)erfectly  in  aniline  dyes. 

Fol  stained  the  brain-substance,  according  to  Weigert's  method,  and 
discovered  in  the  hollow  spaces  of  the  neuroglia  groups  of  micrococci.  The 
same  microbe  he  found  also  in  the  nerve-fibres,  ])etween  the  sheath  and  axis- 
cylinder.  Babes  stained  the  specimens  according  to  Gram's  methwl,  and 
found  cocci  in  the  cells,  especially  those  of  the  surface  of  the  brain.  The 
cocci  looked  like  dii)lococci,  and  were  always  found  aggregated  in  flat  clus- 
ters. Fol  and  Babes  claim  to  have  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  culture  of  the 
microbes  found  in  the  brain.  The  former  used  for  nutrient  medium  a  fil- 
trate of  triturated  ])rain  and  parenchyma  of  salivary  gland.  Of  8  dogs,  rats* 
and  rabbits  inoculated  witli  the  first  culture,  5  died  of  well-marked  hydro- 
phobia; of  8  dogs  inoculated  with  the  second  culture,  4  died.  The  inocula- 
tions were  always  iiiadi*  by  inrccting  tlic  brain  through  an  opening  in  the 
skull.  The  niicrolirs  in  the  cnllnrcs  corrcsjxindod  in  shape  and  size  with 
thos(?  found  in  the  brain  of  liydroj)hnbic  animals,  Tlu*  third  series  of  eult- 
ures  produced  only  negative  results.  The  niierohes  in  these  eultures  w«  re 
more  readily  stained  than  most  of  the  first  two  eultures.  Babes  cultivated 
the  niierohe  upon  gelatin  and  coagulated  blood-serum,  to  which  was  added 
brain-substance  obtained  from  rabbits.  The  <ultures  grew  slowly,  and  aj>- 
I)eared  as  gray  spots.  Sucie.<sful  inocidations  were  nuide  with  the  secon<I 
and  third  generations. 

Spinello  and  Rivolta  have  n-cently  discovered  another  mieror»rffanisni 
in  the  central  nervous  sy-teni  of  hydro])hobic  animals.  It  is  a  small  bacillus 
and  Meniino  believes  that  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  etiological  relationship 
between  this  organism  and  hydrophobia.  He  succivded  in  cultivating  it  in 
artificial  nutrient  media  and  by  inoculations  with  a  j)ure  culture  reprodiu-ed 
the  (li.H'a«ie  in  dngs  and  other  animals,  lie  found  the  bacillus  in  the  cerebro- 
spinal fluitl  in  the  >ubstance  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  in  the  saliva  and 
parotid  ;:land.  and  in  the  atjueous  humor  of  four  <logs  dying  of  the  disease. 
Fluid  media,  especially  bouillon  and  glucose  acidulated  with  tartaric  acid, 
were  found  best  ada|»te<l  for  culture  ex])eriments. 

The  microbe  of  hifdrophohia  exists,  but  so  far  it  has  not  been  discoveretL 
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That  hydrophobia  is  a  microbic  disease  can  no  longer  be  doubted.  .  At  the 
present  time  we  can  safely  assert^  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  the 
essential  cause  of  this  disease  is  a  specific  viruSy  which  can  only  be  repro- 
duced within  the  living  organism.  As  a  small  quantity  of  this  Tirus  intro- 
duced in  the  tissiies  can  result  in  the  most  serious  consequences,  there  exists 
no  doubt  that  it  possesses  the  properties  pertaining  to  living  organisms,  more 
especially  the  capacity  of  reproduction  after  its  entrance  into  the  body. 
That  the  disease  is  not  caused  by  preformed  toxins,  communicated  from  the 
saliva  of  rabid  animals,  is  shown  by  the  variable  and,  on  the  whole,  long 
stage  of  incubation  which  precedes  all  true  infective  processes.  That  hydro- 
phobia is  not  caused  by  a  soluble  virus  has  also  been  shown  by  the  experi- 
ments of  Peuch.  He  triturated  the  brain  of  an  hydrophobic  animal  and 
filtered  it  under  a  pressure  equivalent  to  3  atmospheres.  The  clear  filtrate, 
when  injected  into  animals  susceptible  to  this  disease,  proved  harmless; 
while  the  residue  on  the  filter,  when  used  in  a  similar  manner,  invariably 
produced  positive  results.  Another  convincing  proof  of  its  microbic  origin 
is  the  well-established  fact  that  the  disease  can  be  artificially  produced  by 
implanting  fragments  of  brain-  or  cord-  tissue,  taken  from  animals  dead  of 
rabies,  into  healthy  animals.  Furthermore,  the  blood  and  secretions  of  a 
rabid  animal,  its  flesh  and  viscera,  even  the  cooked  flesh  of  a  rabid  ox,  when 
eaten,  would  seem  to  be  capable  of  conveying  the  disease.  A  pupil  at  the 
veterinary  school  of  Copenhagen  inoculated  himself  with  the  virus  by  cut- 
ting his  finger  slightly,  while  examining  the  body  of  a  dog  that  had  died  of 
rabies  on  the  evening  before;  the  stiidient  died  of  hydrophobia  in  six  weeks. 
The  clinical  symptoms,  as  well  as  the  pathological  conditions  found  in  the 
brain  and  spinal  cord  of  hydrophobic  patients,  bear  such  a  strong  resem- 
blance to  tetanus  that  it  appears  probable  that  the  microbe  possesses  anal- 
ogous pathogenic  properties,  and  that  the  actual  development  of  the  disease 
follows  the  action  of  its  toxins  upon  the  central  nervous  system.  The  latent 
stage  of  the  disease,  or  the  long  duration  of  the  period  of  incubation,  depends 
either  upon  tlie  slow  growth  of  the  microbes  or  that  these  reach  the  place 
slowly  from  where  they  exert  their  speciflc  pathogenic  properties. 

CAUSES. 

The  microbe  of  hydrophobia  does  not  penetrate  the  intact  skin  or 
healthy  mucous  membrane;  hence  its  entrance  into  the  tissues  takes  place 
through  an  infection-atrium:  usually  a  punctured  wound  made  by  the  bite 
of  a  rabid  animal.  As  the  microbe  preexists  in  the  saliva  of  the  rabid  animal, 
inoculation  takes  place  at  the  time  the  wound  is  inflicted.  Infection,  how- 
ever, can  take  place  by  the  deposition  of  the  infected  saliva  upon  a  surface 
from  which  absorption  can  take  place.  This  can  occur  from  the  licking  of 
a  wound  or  abraded  surface  by  an  infected  dog,  as  happened  in  one  of  my 
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cases.    In  another  ease  a  lady  of  rank  and  fashion  bad  a  pimple  on  her  bee, 

from  which  she  had  scratched  off  the  head.     HydropholHa  was  thus  cqu- 
traetcd,  and  she  perished  hy  this  terrible  disease. 


SYMPTOMS    AND    DIAGNOSIS, 

Great  diversity  of  opinion  exists  as  to  the  leBgth  of  the  period  of  in* 
cubation  in  man.  In  the  2  caBOs  of  hydrophobia  that  have  come  under  my 
own  obserTation  the  time  of  infection  and  the  onset  of  the  disease  could  b€ 
accurately  tixed^  and  in  both  of  thorn  the  stage  of  incubation  kisi§d  furty4ita 
da^s.  In  106  cases  of  hydrophobia  in  human  beingi  of  all  ages,  collected 
by  Boiile}^  2B  occurred  within  two  months  after  infection^  and  the  re- 
mainder came  in  at  varying  periods,  the  longest  time  noted  being  eight 
months.  The  eases  reported  where  it  was  supposed  the  disease  developed 
some  years  after  the  persons  were  bitten  by  a  dog  lack  accuracy  of  oberra- 
tion,  and  either  the  diagnosis  was  not  correct  or  infection  occurred  more 
recently,  as  we  have  the  authority  of  Fleming  that  the  disease  never  occnn 
later  than  eight  months  after  inoculation.  Age  appears  to  have  some  in- 
fluence in  modifying  the  duration  of  the  stage  of  incubation.  In  the  cases 
where  the  length  of  this  stage  could  be  accurately  ascertained,  in  patients 
under  20  years  of  age  the  mean  period  of  incubation  was  six  weeks;  from 
20  up  to  72  it  was  two  months  and  a  half.  Before  the  actual  dcvelopmetit 
of  the  disease  in  man  there  is  usually  a  period  of  a  few  days  during  which 
ill-defined  premonitory  symptoms  can  be  detected.  The  wound  through 
which  the  virus  entered  is  the  seat  of  a  sensation  of  uneasiness  and  itch  in::, 
and  sometimes  of  actual  pain,  which  radiates  along  the  course  of  the  n<Tv<  ^ 
of  a  limb.  The  cicatrix  often  presents  a  congested  appeanince,  and  is  tent]t*r 
on  pressure.  The  patient  is  melanchnlie  and  irritable,  and  sleep  is  disturbcHl. 
The  first  characteristic  symptom  of  hydrophobia  in  mnn  i!?^  a  sense  of  tight- 
ness and  choking  about  the  pharj^nx,  attended  by  a  hesitation  in  swallowing^ 
especially  of  litpiids.  In  one  of  my  cases  this  early  disturbance  of  ihc  func- 
tion of  the  muscles  of  deglutition  made  it  possible  for  me  to  recognize  Ihe 
diflcase  a  few  hours  after  the  attack  commenced.  The  patient  waa  a  sailor, 
about  30  years  of  age,  who  sent  for  me  to  treat  him  for  a  supptjsed  eohi 
The  only  thin*?  he  complained  of  was  a  sense  of  constriction  in  the  throat 
and  di^iculty  in  swallowing.  In  examining  the  cavity  of  the  month  and 
pharynx  for  evidences  which  would  explain  the  existing  smptoms  I  found  a 
profuse  salivary  secretion j  the  mncons  membrane  of  the  pharynx  was  con- 
gested, hut  no  signs  of  deep-seated  inflammation  could  be  found  in  the  re- 
gion of  the  tonsils,  My  suspicions  were  a  weakened  at  once.  I  ah*  ! 
that  six  weeks  before  a  amall  pet  dog  owned  by  the  family  hod  din  i 
few  days  of  illness,  and  that  one  day  during  this  time,  when  the  patii*nt  waa 
lying  on  his  back  on  the  floor,  the  dog  had  licked  a  small  sore  on  the  ante- 
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rior  surface  of  the  lobe  of  the  left  ear.  Eequesting  the  patient  to  drink  water 
from  a  glass  which  I  handed  him,  I  noticed  a  hesitation  on  his  part  to  com- 
ply with  my  wish;  but  finally  he  grasped  the  glass  with  both  hands,  which 
trembled  considerably,  and,  after  waiting  for  the  proper  moment  to  come, 
applied  it  rapidly  to  his  lips  and  made  a  desperate,  but  futile,  effort  to  swal- 
low; the  attempt  was  repeated  several  times,  but  only  a  very  small  amount 
was  swallowed.  The  next  group  of  muscles  to  become  affected  with  con- 
vulsive spasms  are  the  muscles  of  respiration  about  the  larynx.  The  symp- 
toms of  a  well-developed  case  of  hydrophobia  are  so  well  depicted  by  Flem- 
ing that  I  will  give  his  own  description:  "The  difficulty  in  swallowing 
rapidly  increases,  and  it  is  not  long  before  the  act  becomes  impossible,  un- 
less it  is  attempted  with  determination,  though  even  then  it  excites  the  most 
painful  spasms  in  the  back  of  the  throat,  with  other  indescribable  sensations, 
all  of  which  appall  the  patient  and  cause  him  to  dread  the  very  thought  of 
liquids.  Singular  nervous  paroxysms  or  tremblings  become  manifest,  and 
sensations  of  stricture  and  oppression  are  felt  about  the  throat  and  chest. 
The  breathing  is  painful  and  embarrassed,  and  interrupted  with  frequent 
sighs  or  a  peculiar  kind  of  sobbing  movement,  or  catching  of  the  breath; 
there  is  a  sensation  of  impending  suffocation  and  of  necessity  for  fresh  air. 
Indeed,  the  most  marked  symptoms  consist  in  a  horribly-violent  convulsion 
or  spasm  of  the  muscles  of  the  larynx  and  pharynx,  or  gullet,  by  which  swal- 
lowing is  prevented,  and  at  the  same  time  the  entrance  of  air  into  the  wind- 
pipe is  greatly  retarded.  Shuddering  tremors,  sometimes  amounting  to  gen- 
eral convulsions,  run  through  the  whole  frame,  and  a  fearful  expression  of 
anxiety,  terror,  and  despair  is  depicted  on  the  countenance.*^ 

Frothing  at  the  mouth  is  rarely  observed,  but  the  viscid,  tenacious  mu- 
cus in  the  fauces  and  the  profuse  salivary  secretion  are  frequently  forcibly 
ejected  by  hawking  and  spitting.  Shortly  before  death  the  patient^s  mouth 
is  often  full  of  this  mucus  or  froth,  which  in  some  cases  is  tinged  with  blood. 
The  pulse  at  first  is  not  much  changed  in  force  and  frequency,  but  as  the 
disease  advances  it  becomes  feeble  and  rapid,  and  often  intermittent.  The 
temperature  is  always  increased.  In  both  of  my  cases  the  thermometer  reg- 
istered from  101°  to  103°  F.  at  different  times  in  the  axilla.  A  post-mortem 
temperature  of  106.2°  F.,  taken  in  the  rectum  immediately  after  death,  has 
been  recorded. 

Occasionally  the  patient  has  hallucinations  of  sight  and  hearing,  but 
usually  the  mental  faculties  are  not  much  impaired.  One  patient,  alluded 
to  by  Trousseau,  heard  the  ringing  of  bells,  and  some  mice  run  about  on  his 
bed.  To  the  by-stander  the  most  distressing  phenomenon  presented  by  hy- 
drophobic patients  is  the  fear  of  impending  death,  which  is  usually  mani- 
fest id  soon  after  the  attack,  and  remains  throughout  the  whole  course  of  the 
disease.    No  kinds  of  assurances  or  consolations  are  able  to  dispel  it.    Death 
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oocurs  from  complete  exhaustion,  in  most  cases  attended  by  well-zimrked 
eridences  of  asphyxia  from  spasm  of  the  glottis;  Bometimes  a  cohtuMoii 
ifi  the  final  symptom,  as  in  tetanui. 

The  differential  diagnosis  between  hydrophobia  and  tetanus  is  not  al- 
ways easy.  In  both  diseases  the  stage  of  incubation  is  variable,  and  both  are 
characterized  by  excessive  excitability  of  the  cerebro-spinal  centre,  as  is  eri- 
dent  from  the  mnscular  spasms  and  great  hypem^stheeia  of  the  entire  sarface 
of  the  body  during  the  stage  of  irritation.  In  hydrophobia  infection  alwaji 
takes  place  from  the  bite  of  a  rabid  animal,  and  the  difficulty  in  swallowmg 
is  caused  by  spasm  of  the  phar^^ngeal  muscles,  and  not  by  tonic  eontractioii 
of  the  muscles  of  mastication,  notably  the  ma^eters,  as  is  the  case  in  tetaniiA. 
In  tetanus  respiration  is  impaired  by  rigidity  of  the  respiratory  muscles  of 
the  chest;  in  hydrophobia  by  spasmodic  contractions  of  the  respiratory  mus- 
cles of  the  larynx.  Acute  softening  of  the  brain,  and  meningitis  affection 
the  base  of  the  brain  and  upper  portion  of  the  spinal  cord,  may  gite  me  to 
symptoms  that  bear  a  faint  resemblance  to  the  clinical  picture  of  hydro* 
phobia,  but  a  careful  study  of  the  symptoms,  individually  and  collectively, 
will  disclose  the  real  nature  of  the  ease  under  consideration,  A  purely  ntii* 
rotic  affection  has  been  described  as  lyma  nervosa  faha^  which,  it  has  beeB 
aaidj  resembles  genuine  hydrophobia  closely.  Such  cases  are  undoubtedly 
one  of  the  manifold  manifestations  of  hysteria;  and,  if  so,  it  can  be  differ- 
entiated from  true  hydrophobia  by  the  absence  of  fever  and  by  the  fact  that 
the  mu$cukr  spasms  are  not  limited  to  the  muscles  of  deglutition  and  the 
muscles  of  the  larynx.  Trousseau  speaks  of  hfssa  mnmsa  falsa  as  a  mental 
hydrophobia.  Fayrer  describes  a  case  of  this  kind  in  a  young  Scotchmaii  in 
India,  and  Bollinger  quotes  a  case  of  a  boy  who  was  twice  frightened  into 
simulated  hydrophobia. 

In  making  a  positive  final  diagnosis  of  hydrophobia  it  is  necessaiy  to 
establish,  in  the  first  place,  the  fact  that  infection  occurred  from  a  iifaid 
animal  within  eight  months  from  the  development  of  the  disease;  and,  im 
the  second  place,  it  is  necessary  to  prove  the  e^tistence  of  spasms  of  the  mms- 
cles  of  deglutition  in  attempts  to  swallow  liquids;  and  if  at  the  same  timt 
spasms  of  the  muscles  of  the  larynx  interfere  with  the  function  of  respira- 
tion^  all  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  the  difficulty  has  been  removed* 
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If  any  doubt  existed  as  to  the  nature  of  the  case  during  life,  an  early 
fatal  termJnation  will  corroborate  the  suspicions  that  may  have  been  enter- 
tained. Dicroix  reports  9  eases  of  spontjineons  recovery  in  doga*  In 
this  ttrnbU  d%$€a$$  is  invarmhl^  faial\  then  is  no  authfintk  msfana  am  i 
$f  fM^irtf  from  gmuine  hydr&phohm.  Death  results  unexpectedly,  suddenly^ 
or  from  apoptex3%  asphyxia^  or  exhaustion,  in  from  twelve  hours  to  six  days 


iiom  the  appearance  of  the  first  symptoms.  The  mean  duration  of  the  dis- 
ease is  about  four  days.  One  of  my  patients  died  on  the  fourth  and  the  other 
on  the  fifth  day  after  the  attaek.  In  90  cases  collected  by  Bouley,  death  oc- 
curred in  74  during  the  first  four  days,  the  largest  proportion  of  these  being 
on  the  second  and  third  days.  In  only  16  was  life  prolonged  beyond  the 
fourth  day. 

PATHOLOGY   AND    MOBBID   ANATOMY, 

Hydrophobia,  like  tetanus,  to  which  disease  it  is  so  closely  allied  in 
many  respecte,  is  characterized  hj  the  absence  of  grosB  pathological  changes 


Fig.  im.—A.  Blood' f«M«l  from  M^dullft  Obl>-  .1  Case  of  HydrophobLii. 
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in  the  nervous  centres  and  at  the  primary  seat  of  infection.  The  scar  which 
marks  the  wound  or  lesions  through  which  infection  occurred  may  be  red 
and  sHghtly  swollen,  but  these  changes  are  not  present  in  all  cases.  Hydro- 
phobia is  a  disease  in  which  there  is  every  indieation  of  irritation  of  certain 
nerve-centres  and  of  a  greatly-increased  reflex  irritabihty.  The  centres  irri- 
tated here  are  less  those  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres  than  of  the  spinal  cord 
and  medulla  oblongata.  The  fymptoms  point  mamly  to  the  medulla  ob- 
longata, and  after  death  well-defiDed  vascular  lesions  can  be  detected  in  this 
structure  by  means  of  the  microscope. 

Similar  lesions,  but  less  marked,  can  be  found  in  the  spina)  cord,  and 
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Btill  to  a  lesser  degree  in  the  other  parts  of  the  nerroixs  syMem.  The  must 
promineot  eouditioa  is  an  oecuni illation  of  leucocytes  around  the  vpttodi  ill 
the  substance  of  the  cord  and  medulla  oblongata  (Fig.  100).  Wliere  the  local 
lesion  is  most  advaDoed  the  vessels  are  surrounded  bj  several  layers  of  lew- 

cocytes,  which  would  indicate  that  the  microbe  of  hydrophobia  or  its  loxm- 
produce  an  alteration  of  the  capillary  wall  of  sufEdent  intensity  to  eni:iit. 
the  process  to  be  called  inflammation.  An  increase  of  leucocytes  is  evident 
everywhere,  so  much  m  that  the  collections  which  can  be  found  in  different 
parts  have  been  called  miliar)^  abscesses.  As  the  leucocytes  show  no  evi- 
dences of  even  approaching  transforiuation  into  pus-corpiiscleSj  these  aggro- 
gations  of  leucocytes  do  not  deserve  the  name  of  abscesses.  Klebs  is  of  the 
opinion  that  the  microbe  of  hydrophohia  does  not  enter  the  eircnlatioQ  di* 
rectly,  but  invades  in  preference  the  lymphatic  vessels,  as  he  found  general 
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lymphatic  engorgement  in  a  recent  case.  The  same  author  also  discoTered, 
paittcularly  in  the  submaxillary  gland,  deposits  of  finely  granular,  strongly 
relractive  corpuscles  of  a  faint,  brownish  color,  closely  packed  together  in 
eluitere  and  rows,  which  he  regards  as  possibly  the  vehicles  for  the  tma^- 
]M>rtation  of  the  specific  virus.  Well-marked  evideneeg  of  leucoci^ies  h*ve 
been  found  by  many  in  the  salivary  glands. 

There  is  hypereemia  and  oedema  of  the  substance  of  the  brain,  medalU 
oblongata^  and  cord>  and  of  their  membranes;  deep- red  injection  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  phar}'nx  and  epiglottis,  and  sometimes  receut 
swelling  of  the  tonsils^  follicular  glands  of  the  tongue,  pharyngeal  follick'^ 
and  of  the  lymphatic  glands  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  jaw.  The  jitt>tn«ch 
and  intestines  §how  decided  injection,  and  often  hiemorrhagie  extrara&alioiit. 
The  InngB  are  charged  with  blood,  with  frequent  points  of  capillary  ha?mor* 
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rhage,  and  sometimes  emphysema  as  a  result  of  the  dyspnoea.  In  the  kid- 
neys, also,  there  are  signs  of  irritation  in  the  form  of  dilatation  of  vessels  and 
haemorrhage.  According  to  Bollinger,  the  anatomical  picture  bears  the 
strongest  resemblance  to  that  seen  in  cases  of  death  from  asphyxia  or  thirst. 
The  conditions  found,  post-mortem,  furnish  an  illustration  that  here  an  in- 
tense irritant  is  circulating  in  the  blood,  and  the  intensity  of  it  may  be 
judged  from  the  fact  that  all  these  very  marked  appearances,  although  nearly 
all  of  them  recognized  only  by  the  use  of  the  microscope,  occur  in  the  short 
space  of  three  or  four  days. 

Tschernischeff  has  made  a  careful  study  of  the  microscopical  morbid 
anatomy  of  hydrophobia  in  man  based  upon  a  fatal  case.  In  the  dorsal  and 
lumbar  regions  of  the  cord  he  found  intense  hyperaemia  in  the  white  and 
gray  substances,  with  an  infiltration  of  the  perivascular  lymph-spaces  by 
lymphoid  cells.  Black  agglomerations  were  found  at  the  periphery  of  the 
white  substance  and  pigmentary  degeneration  of  the  cells  in  darkens  col- 
umns. Numerous  cells  of  the  anterior  horns  of  Clarke's  columns  appeared 
deformed  and  altered,  presenting  chromatolysis.  The  nuclei  were  displaced 
peripherally  and  deprived  of  their  envelopes,  and  sometimes  more  intensely 
stained  than  the  cell-body.  In  some  cells  the  processes  were  detached.  All 
these  changes  were  most  marked  in  the  cervical  portion  of  the  cord.  Small 
extravasations  of  blood  were  found  in  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle.  The 
pathological  changes  were  less  pronounced  in  the  cortex  of  the  brain,  the 
basal  ganglia,  the  ccTcbelhim,  and  isthmus. 

TREATMENT. 

As  hydrophobia  is  an  absolutely-fatal  disease,  the  treatment  resolves 
itself  into  prophylactic  measures  to  prevent  the  disease,  and  means  of  pal- 
liation after  it  has  developed. 

Prophylactic  Treatment. — The  most  effective  prophylactic  measures 
consist  in  preventing  the  spread  of  the  disease,  among  animals,  by  the  kill- 
ing or  strict  isolation  of  animals  which  present  symptoms  of  rabies.  If 
animals  which  are  suspected  of  being  rabid  are  known  to  have  bitten  per- 
sons, they  should  not  be  killed  at  once,  but  should  be  kept  in  close  confine- 
ment unknown  to  the  injured  person,  imtil,  by  observation  or  the  course  of 
the  disease,  a  positive  diagnosis  can  be  made.  As  soon  as  a  positive  diagnosis 
of  rabies  can  be  made,  then  the  animal  should  be  killed  to  prevent  any 
further  possibility  of  infecting  other  animiils  or  persons.  If  a  person  is 
bitten  by  an  animal  which  presents  suspicious  symptoms,  no  time  should  be 
lost  to  prevent  infection  by  removing  or  destroying  the  virus. 

(a)  Excision  of  Wound. — As  the  virus  of  hydrophobia  appears  to  be 
slowly  diffused  in  the  tissues,  thorough  local  treatment  of  the  wound  may 
prove  sucoossfiil  in  preventing  infection,  even  if  resorted  to  several  hours  or 


days  after  iBoculation  has  occurred.  As  eoon  as  possible  after  the  bite  has 
been  iiiflicted,  a  constrictor  should  be  applied  on  the  proximal  side  of  the 
wound  and  medical  aid  summoned  without  delay.  In  the  meantime  an  at- 
tempt should  be  made  to  remove  the  virus  from  the  wound  by  suetioiL  In 
recent  cases  the  simplest  and  aalest  treatment  consists  in  excising  the  tissues 
in  Uie  immediate  vicinity  of  the  puncture,  and  after  thorough  disinfection 
in  closing  the  wound  with  sutures. 

(b)  CauterizatioiL  of  Wound, — The  mme  object  is  accomplished,  but 
with  a  lesser  degree  of  certain ry»  by  cauterization.  The  most  eJTicient  caustic 
is  the  actual  cautery.  With  the  knife-point  of  a  Paquelin  cauterj'  the  woimd 
is  deeply  cauterized,  and  the  resulting  eschar  i^  protected  against  infection 
with  pus-microbes  by  an  antiseptic  dressing.  Of  the  chemical  caustU^s  tb^ 
most  valuable  are  caustic  potassa^  nitric  acid,  sulphuric  acid,  and  nitrate  of 
silver,  their  efficiency  being  estimated  in  the  order  named.  The  auihoritx* 
for  excision  and  thorough  cauterization,  as  prophylactic  measures,  is  to  he 
found  in  the  fact  that,  of  134  collected  cases^  in  which  bitet  of  mad  dog^ 
were  cauterized,  68  escaped  and  42  died:  a  degree  of  immunity  far  abore  Xhv 
average,  which  is  33  per  cent.  (Bouley). 

(c)  Prophylactic  Inocnlations. — Pasteur  has  shown,  by  a  long  series  of 
inoculationSj  made  iirst  in  monkeys,  rabbits,  and  guinea-pigs,  and  later  ex- 
clusively in  rabbits,  that  if  the  virtis  of  hydrophobia  is  introduced  into  the 
brain  of  these  animals  the  disease  is  invariably  produced  after  a  fixed  pcHiMl 
of  incubation.  As  the  period  of  incubation  in  successive  inoculations  in  tlie 
same  animal  is  shortened,  we  must  take  it  for  granted  that  the  virulence  of 
the  material  is  increased.  In  the  rabbit  the  first  inoculation  under  the  dunt 
mater  is  followed  by  a  period  of  incubation  of  fourteen  days'  duration, 
which,  in  successive  inoculations  in  the  same  animal,  is  reduced  to  seven 
days.  Spinal  inoculations  in  dogs  produce  in  these  animals  fatal  rabies  tti 
the  same  length  of  time.  Pasteur  made  an  additional  important  discoyery, 
as  he  found  that  the  spinal  cord  of  the  inoculated  rabbits,  incrt^ascd  in 
virulence  by  successive  inoculations,  is  again  diminished  in  its  virulence 
by  preserving  it  in  dry  air,  guarding  at  the  same  time  against  ct>ntattti- 
nation  with  other  microiirganisms.  This  discovery  led  to  a  method  by 
which  the  virulent  action  of  such  preparations  can  he  accurately  gradini, 
inasmuch  as  the  action  of  the  spinal  cord^  in  the  drying-room,  in  7  to  B  daT& 
is  reduced  from  its  highest  degree  of  virulence  to  nil  By  using  the  spiimt 
cord  of  rabbits  treated  in  this  manner  in  different  strengths,  at  fiiBt  weak 
Bud  then  gradually  §tronger  preparations,  it  was  found  possible  to  render 
animals  immune  to  the  action  of  inoculation  material  of  the  highest  potency. 
By  this  method  Pasteur  sncceeded  in  creating  absolute  immunity  against  the 
strongest  hydrophobic  virus  in  50  dogs.  Tlie  snreess  of  these  prophylactic 
inoculations  in  animal?  enai)led  Fastenr  ti^  resort  to  the  ^nme  tnethcnl  ot 
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treatment  in  persons  bitten  by  rabid  animals^  as  the  long  stage  of  incubation 
made  it  possible  to  carry  out  this  treatment  before  the  actual  deyelopment 
of  the  disease  was  expected.  The  first  human  being  subjected  to  this  treat- 
ment was  on  July  6,  1886,  and  from  that  time  until  the  close  of  the  year 
1889  2682  persons  bitten  by  rabid  animals,  or  animals  that  were  suspected 
of  being  mad,  with  the  result  that  of  this  large  number  only  31  died,  equiv- 
alent to  1.16  per  cent.,  while  the  general  mortality  in  persons  under  similar 
circumstances  without  such  prophylactic  inoculations  has  been  at  least  16 
per  cent.  The  danger  is  always  greatest  when  the  bite  is  inflicted  by  rabid 
wolves.  Pasteur  collected  100  cases  of  persons  bitten  by  rabid  wolves,  and 
of  this  number  not  less  than  82  died.  Pasteur  had  an  opportunity  to  submit 
to  his  treatment  38  persons  bitten  by  rabid  wolves,  and  of  this  number  only 
3  died:  a  mortality  of  7.89  per  cent. 

The  following  tables  represent  Pasteur's  work  for  four  years: — 
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The  bites  have  been  divided  into  three  categories, — (1)  those  of  the  head 
and  face;  (2)  those  of  the  hands;  (3)  those  of  the  limbs  and  trunk, — with 
the  following  result: — 
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Table  A  comprises  those  persons  bitten  by  animals  determined  to  be 
rabid  by  experiments  in  rabbits,  made  in  the  laboratory,  or  by  the  death  of 
other  animals  or  persons  bitten  by  the  same  animal. 
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Table  B  com  prises  those  pereona  bitten  by  animals  demonstrated  to  be 
rabid  by  the  examination  of  a  veterinary  surgeon,  or  by  the  climcal  aigns 
shown  during  life. 

Table  C  comprises  thoee  persons  bitten  by  animale  suspected  to  be 
rabid. 

Gibier  has  treated  610  persons  having  been  bitten  by  dogs  or  cats  einee 
the  New  York  Pasteur  Institute  waa  opened  until  October  15,  li90.  For 
480  of  these  persons  it  was  demonstrated  that  the  animals  which  attacked 
tBem  were  not  mad.  Consequently  the  patients  were  sent  back  after  having 
had  their  wounds  attended,  during  the  proper  length  of  time,  when  it  via 
necessary.  In  130  cases  the  antihydrophobic  treatment  was  applied,  hydro- 
phobia having  been  demonstrated  by  veterinary  examiiiatiot)  of  the  animals 
which  iDflicted  the  bites,  or  by  the  inoculations  in  the  laboratory,  and  in 
many  cases  by  the  death  of  some  other  persons  bitten  by  the  same  emmal. 
All  these  persons  were  fully  protected  by  the  prophylactic  inocnlations. 

Protopopoff  {CmtralhlaU  fiir  ChirurgiSy  October  18,  1890)  hag  made 
some  experiments  which  tend  to  prove  that  Pasteur  s  prophylactic  inocula- 
tions accomplish  their  object  by  the  presence  of  a  fijced  virus,  and  not  from 
the  action  of  the  microbe  of  hydrophobia.  He  took  the  spinal  cords  of 
animals  which  had  died  of  rabies  and  removed  from  them  the  fixed  vims  by 
sterilisation.  He  found  that  placing  such  cords  in  glycerin  botiilloti  at  a 
temperature  of  from  65**  to  68"^  F.  for  from  fifteen  to  twenty  days  accom* 
pHshed  this  purpose,  and  that  an  emulsion  prepared  with  spinal  cords  treated 
in  this  way  can  be  used  as  a  sterilized  culture  of  the  \4ru8.  A  aeriea  of  ex- 
perimeuts  and  control  experiments  by  the  same  author  showed  that  immu- 
nity against  experimental  rabies  could  be  secured  by  inoculating  animala 
with  the  non-poisonous  emulsion  just  described.  Out  of  19  dogs  protected 
by  inoeulations  with  the  eterilized  virus,  14  were  protected  against  the  eflecti 
of  Pasteur's  virus,  while  every  one  of  the  14  animals  used  for  control  erpert^ 
ments  died. 

Kraiouchkine  states  that,  in  the  year  1S95,  269  persona  were  treated  ia 
St.  Petersburg  for  hydrophobia  by  Pasteur's  method.  In  two  cases  the  dis- 
ease developed  before  the  treatment  was  completed,  another  patient  died 
after  the  treatment,  giving  a  mortality  of  0.4  per  cent.  Lagorio,  of  the 
Chicago  Pasteur  Institute,  gives  the  result  of  his  work  since  18^0,  to  date» 
May  1,  1900:— 

To  date,  a  grand  total  of  050  patients  received  the  antihydrophobic 
treatment* 

Eight  hundred  and  fifty-five  persons  were  bitten  by  dog«,  31  by  eati^ 
35  by  horses,  11  by  skunks,  5  hy  wolves,  4  by  cows,  2  by  calvea>  1  by  a  rat, 
I  by  a  mule,  1  by  a  pig,  and  4  by  hydrophobic  human  beings*  Four  hitiK 
dred  and  si:tty-two  persons  received  severe  and  multiple  lacerated  bitea  on 
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the  hands  and  wrists,  121  on  the  head  and  face,  134  on  the  arms,  204  on  the 
legs  and  thighs,  and  29  on  the  trunk. 

Following  the  role  of  Pasteur,  the  patients  treated  have  been  classified 
as  follows:  First:  Persons  bitten  by  animals  recognized  and  ascertained  to 
be  rabid  by  the  test  experiment  made  in  the  laboratory  or  by  the  death  of 
other  persons  or  animals  bitten  by  the  same  animal.  Of  this  class,  368  were 
treated.  Second:  Persons  bitten  by  animals  recognizejd  to  be  rabid  by  the 
symptoms  of  the  disease  shown  during  life.  Of  this  class,  420  were  treated. 
Third:  Persons  bitten  by  animals  strongly  suspected  to  be  rabid.  Of  this 
class,  162  were  treated. 

Only  6  deaths  have  been  reported,  thus  giving  a  mortality  of  0.52  per 
cent.:  a  result  which  we  consider  marvelous  when  accurate  statistics  tell  us 
that,  before  the  discovery  of  the  Pasteur  treatment,  the  mortality  was  as  high 
as  88  per  cent,  for  the  bites  of  the  face,  67  per  cent,  for  bites  of  the  hands, 
and  20  to  30  per  cent,  for  the  bites  of  the  limbs  and  trunk. 

Three  patients  were  overtaken  with  hydrophobia  at  the  Institute  while 
under  treatment.  This  was  due  to  the  lateness  of  their  coming,  many  days 
having  passed  since  they  were  bitten.  Hence,  we  cannot  urge  too  strongly 
the  necessity  for  applying  for  treatment  at  once  after  being  bitten.  The 
sooner  the  better.  Every  day  that  passes  shortens  the  period  of  incubation 
and  also  the  chances  of  successful  results. 

All  patients  tolerated  the  treatment  perfectly  well.  It  being  absolutely 
harmless,  it  can  be  taken  with  confidence  and  without  fear  of  injury  to  the 
health.  The  treatment  consists  in  hypodermic  injections  of  a  specially-pre- 
pared virus  of  different  gradation  of  strengths  for  a  period  of  fifteen  days, 
eighteen  days,  or  twenty-one  days,  according  to  the  severity  of  the  case.  The 
method  used  is  identical  with  that  used  in  Paris. 

These  results  must  convince  the  most  skeptical  of  the  practical  utility 
of  Pasteur's  prophylactic  treatment  against  hydrophobia,  and,  although  the 
method  will  not  be  perfect  until  the  microbe  of  this  disease  is  discovered  and 
mitigated  (pure  cultures  are  employed),  this  crude  method  must  be  viewed 
as  a  great  boon  to  a  class  of  patients  otherwise  exposed  to  the  risks  of  con- 
tracting the  most  terrible  and  hopeless  of  all  diseases.  Pasteur  institutes 
have  sprung  up  in  different  parts  of  the  civilized  world,  and  the  accumulated 
experience  of  all  those  engaged  in  this  kind  of  work  bears  strong  testimony 
in  favor  of  the  prophylactic  inoculations  against  hydrophobia  as  taught  and 
practiced  by  Pasteur.  At  the  bacteriological  laboratory  in  Cuba  306  persons 
have  been  treated  by  the  "double  intensive"  plan.  Of  these,  only  2  died  after 
going  through  the  full  course:  a  mortality  of  1.63  per  cent.  All  these  cases 
were  bitten  by  dogs  proved  experimentally  and  clinically  to  be  rabid,  or,  at 
any  rate,  suspected.  That  the  inoculations  were  conducted  with  due  con- 
servatism is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  only  306  persons  were  treated  out  of 
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700  applicants.  Some  of  the  failures  Pasteur  attributes  to  the  long  intemla 
between  the  prophylactic  inoculations,  and  in  grave  cases  he  now  advises  that 
sueceasive  inoculations  should  be  made  with  cord-substanoe  twelve,  ten,  and 
eight  days  old,  during  the  first  twenty-four  hours;  oa  the  second  day  with 
material  six,  four^  and  two  days  old;  on  the  eighth  day  with  material  one  day 
oldj  to  be  followed  by  two  similar  series  of  inoculations.  By  following  tkis 
energetic  plan  of  prophylactic  treatment  he  has  been  able  to  secure  protection 
even  in  the  most  urgent  cases;  that  is,  in  cases  where  the  stage  of  incubation 
had  nearly  terminated. 

Palliative  Treatment*^ — The  nature  of  the  disease  should,  under  no  cir- 
cumstances, be  disclosed  to  the  patient,  as  the  people,  high  and  low,  educated 
and  ignorant^  are  only  too  familiar  with  the  terrible  suiTenng  caused  by  this 
affection,  and  its  absolute  certainly  of  a  fatal  termination  in  a  few  days.  In 
one  of  my  cases  the  patient  had  Ijeen  made  acquainted  with  the  character  of 
the  ailment^  and  begged  piteously  that  his  life  might  be  tenninated  by  the 
adminiat ration  of  chloroform,  knowing  well  that  the  intense  suffering  would 
eofitinue  to  the  last  moment.  As  light,  draughts  of  air,  and  noise  of  ere^ 
kind  increase  the  suffering  by  exaggerating  convulsive  spasms,  these  aggra- 
vating causes  should  be  eliminated  from  the  patient's  room,  and  only  a  lim- 
ited number  of  persona  should  be  admitted  to  render  the  necessary  assistance 
and  carry  out  the  directions  of  the  attending  physicians.  As  the  saliva  of 
hydrophobic  patients  contains  the  specific  vinid,  those  placed  in  charge  of 
the  patient  should  protect  themselves  against  inoculation  by  preventing  the 
contact  of  the  saliva  with  abraded  surfaces,  or,  still  better,  by  covering  any 
abrasions  which  may  exist  with  a  coUodium  dressing.  Thirst  is  quenched 
by  administering  water  per  rectum*  Medicines  by  the  mouth  should  not  be 
given,  as  every  attempt  at  swallowing  brings  on  violent  spasms  of  the  mus- 
cles of  deglutition  and  the  respiratory  muscles  of  the  larynx.  Morphia  com- 
bined with  small  doses  of  atropia  should  be  given  subcutaneously  in  such 
doses  and  at  such  intervals  m  will  procure  re-st.  The  subcutaneous  admin* 
istration  of  quinine  and  woorara  has  been  advised,  but  both  of  these  remedial 
arc  more  harmful  than  useful,  and  neither  of  them  adds  anything  to  the 
duration  of  life  or  alleviation  of  suffering.  The  only  remedy  which  can  be 
relied  upon  to  afford  prompt  relief  is  chloroform  by  inlialation.  Ether 
should  never  be  used,  as  the  hypera?mic  condition  of  the  brain  and  spinal 
cord  which  is  present  in  every  case  of  hydrophobia  sufficiently  contraindi- 
categ  it.  The  inhalation  of  chloroform  must  be  conducted  by  an  assistant  or 
a  competent,  reliable  nurse,  and  should  never  be  carried  beyond  the  point 
where  relief  is  afforded,  and  it  should  be  repeated  as  often  as  the  paroxysms 
return. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

Surgical  Tubebculosis. 

Tubercular  lesions  furnish  a  most  excellent  illustration,  clinically  and 
under  the  microscope,  of  the  origin,  course,  termination,  and  tissue-changes 
of  what  is  known  as  chronic  inflammation.  A  histological  description  of  a 
tubercular  nodule  is  a  description  of  the  pathology  of  chronic  inflammation. 
Tuberculosis  in  all  its  forms  is  caused  by  a  specific  microbe  the  action  of 
which  upon  the  tissues  produces  histological  and  vascular  changes  which  are 
characteristic  of  chronic  inflammation.  Of  all  the  microbic  diseases,  with 
the  exception  of  suppuration,  tuberculosis  is  of  the  greatest  interest  and  im- 
portance to  the  surgeon.  Of  the  greatest  interest  because  the  tubercular 
lesions  which  come  under  his  care  are  more  clearly  understood  from  a  bac- 
teriological stand-point  than  most  of  the  other  surgical  diseases,  and  of  the 
greatest  importance  on  account  of  their  great  frequency.  That  large  class  of 
ill-defined  lesions  which  were  grouped  under  that  indefinite  and  vague  term 
scrofula,  in  the  text-books  of  but  a  few  years  ago,  have  been  shown  by  recent 
research  to  be  identical  with  the  recognized  forms  of  tuberculosis,  etiolog- 
ically,  clinically,  and  anatomically.  In  this  chapter  I  shall  aim  to  give  a 
brief  description,  from  a  bacteriological  and  clinical  stand-point,  of  such 
localized  tubercular  lesions  which,  by  general  consent,  are  regarded  as  sur- 
gical affections  and  requiring  surgical  procedures  in  their  successful  treat- 
ment. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  MICROBIC  ORIGIN  OF  TUBERCULOSIS. 

The  first  inoculation  experiments  with  tubercular  products  were  made 
by  Kortum  in  1789  and  Cruveilhier  in  1826.  In  1834  Erdt  succeeded  in 
producing  numerous  nodules  in  the  lungs  of  horses  by  inoculating  them  with 
tubercular  pus,  and  Klencke,  in  1843,  produced  tuberculosis  in  rabbits  by 
intravenous  injections  of  tubercular  matter.  The  results  obtained  from  the 
crude  inoculation  experiments  which  were  made  yea'rs  ago  by  Villemin 
pointed  strongly  toward  the  infectiousness  of  tuberculosis.  Villemin's  ex- 
periments consisted  in  the  subcutaneous  insertion,  behind  the  ear  of  rab- 
bits, of  fragments  of  tubercular  tissue,  or  fiuid  taken  from  the  cavity  of  a 
tubercular  lung,  recently  removed  from  patients  who  had  died  of  pulmonary 
phthisis.  The  first  animal  thus  infected  was  killed  three  and  a  half  months 
after  inoculation.  The  lungs  and  most  of  the  internal  organs  were  found 
diffusely  infiltrated  with  miliary  tubercle.  His  numerous  later  experiments 
yielded  similar  results  and  led  him  to  the  following  conclusions:  "Phthisis 
of  the  lungs  (like  tubercular  diseases  in  general)  is  a  specific  infection.    Its 
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etiology  depends  on  an  inoculable  Qg«nt>  It  can  be  readily  communicated 
from  man  to  animal  by  inoculation." 

Vogel  repeated  the  experiments  of  Villemin  on  horses  without  success* 
Biffi,  Verga^  and  SangaUi  experimeuted  on  mules,  cows,  sheep,  dogs/cala, 
mice,  and  chickens,  with  negative  results.  The  experiments  of  Langhans  led 
him  to  the  eonekision  that  tubercle  could  not  be  communicated  hi  the  man* 
ner  described  by  Villemin.  He  claimed  that  the  inoculation  material  icted 
only  the  part  «f  a  foreign  body,  the  inflnmmation  following  its  inscrtitm  into 
the  tissces  differing  in  no  way  from  the  ordinary  forms  of  inflammation. 
Among  thoge  who  made  successful  inoculation  experimenti,  and  adopted  the 
doctrines  advanced  by  Villemin^  may  be  mentioned  IlevHrd  ami  Carnil, 
Hoffmann,  Cohn,  Behier,  Em  pis,  MonlegaKza,  Bizzozero,  Leben  and  Wjm, 
Klebs,  Koester,  Waldenburg,  Bijuen,  Simon,  Sanderson,  W.  Fox,  PapiUaa, 
Kicol,  and  I^veran,  Hevard  and  Cornil  were  able  to  propagate  tuberculaeii 
by  inoculations  with  crude  tubercular  material.  They  inoculated  with  j?en- 
nine  tuberenlar  material,  but  failed  with  cheesy  products.  Mareet  iao<mltttcHl 
11  guinea-pigs  with  the  sputa  of  phthisical  patients,  and  in  10  of  them  the 
experiment  proved  successful,  Cohnheim  injected  tubercular  material  into 
the  anterior  ehamljer  of  the  eye  in  rabbits,  and  succeeded  in  producing  the 
disease  artificially  in  this  manner.  Hueter  produced  tuberculosis  of  the  iris 
by  inserting  into  the  anterior  chamber  of  the  eye  in  rabbits  fragments  of 
tubercular  tissue*  Toussaint  showed  that  true  fuherelc,  both  in  iniin  and 
animals,  reproduces  it&elf  indefinitely  with  absolutely  constant  and  ideBticAl 
properties,  and  that  it  h  quite  capable  of  being  Iraui-mitted  from  animal  to 
animal  without  losing  its  virulence. 

Krifihaher  and  Dieulafoy  experimented  on  monkeyg,  and  the  residts 
obtained  led  to  the  conchiskms;  1.  1*hnt  human  tubercle,  when  inoculated, 
kills  a  monkey  in  nine  nut  of  ten  caaes,  with  lesion*  analogous  to  thme  met 
in  man.  2.  The  effect  of  the  inoculation  vanes  according  to  the  snb«tanc« 
employed;  the  gray  grannlatfon  is  most,  and  the  pulmonary  parenchymn 
leas^t,  infectious.  SchiUler  and  Ijent^  made  succe^ful  inoculations  with 
blood  taken  from  tubercular  rabbits.  Lippl,  Schweninger,  Tappeiner,  iind 
Weichsenmum  succeeded  in  producing  the  disease  in  animals  by  inhalation. 
Successful  feeding  experiments  were  macb?  by  Chaveau,  Aufrecht,  and  B<^l- 
linger. 

Since  Villemin  announced  the  inoculability  of  tuberculosis  dtligeitt 
search  was  made  to  discover  and  isolate  a  specific  microiVrgnuigm  m'hich 
fbonid  be  ohariieteristic  of  this  disease,  Tlic  first  cultivation  expertmenta 
Wi^re  mode  by  Klebs  in  1877.  He  found,  by  examining  fresh  specimens  of 
tuU'rcle  of  human  beings,  that  they  invariably  contained  bacteria.  He  rulti* 
vatfd  them  in  egg-albumen  and  Bergmann's  culture  fluid,  and  found,  br 
experiment,  that  the  cultures  produced  the  same  effect  in  eatifiing  disease 
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by  inoculation  as  the  tissues  from  which  they  were  grown.  Injections  of 
the  culture  under  the  skin,  into  the  muscles,  liing8>  pleural  and  peritoneal 
cavities,  caused  death  of  the  aniTnalfl  from  tuberculosis.  Cultures  made  in 
a  similar  manner  from  scrofulous  glands  and  lupous  tissue  produced  the 
same  effect  in  animals.  Max  Schtiller  repeated  the  experiments  of  Ellebs . 
with  the  same  results.  He  described  the  specific  microbe  as  round  and  rod- 
shaped  bacteria,  the  rods  bulbous  at  both  ends,  composed  of  two,  seldom 
more,  spherical  bodies.  He  f  oimd  these  microbes  in  great  abundance  in  tu- 
bercular joints  and  tubercular  foci  in  bone.  He  produced  the  disease  arti- 
ficially in  animals  which  were  previously  inoculated  by  making  contusions 
of  joints.  Other  workers  in  the  same  field  advanced  theories,  found  and  de- 
scribed microbes  which  were  supposed  to  bear  a  direct  etiological  relation- 
ship to  tuberculosis,  but  nothing  definite  was  known  on  the  subject  imtil 
the  founder  of  modern  bactieriology,  Robert  Koch,  in  1882,  announced  to  the 
profession  his  great  discovery.  He  had  found  and*  demonstrated  the  true 
and  essential  cause  of  tuberculosis,  the  bacillus  of  tuberculosis,  and,  in  his 
first  publication,  brought  such  convincing  proof  of  the  correctness  of  his 
claim  that,  with  few  exceptions,  it  brought  conviction  even  to  the  minds  of 
the  most  skeptical.  He  had  not  only  found  the  bacillus,  but  showed  that  it 
was  present  in  all  tubercular  lesions.  He  had  isolated  and  cultivated  the 
bacillus  from  tubercular  tissue;  and,  finally,  he  had  furnished  the  crucial 
test:  had  produced  tuberculosis,  artificially,  in  animals  by  inoculation  with 
pure  cultures. 

A  number  of  pathologists  who  inoculated  animals  with  non-tubercular 
material  claimed  that  they  had  produced  pathological  conditions  analogous 
to  those  found  in  animals  which  had  been  infected  with  the  virus  of  tuber- 
culosis. Fragments  of  sponge  implanted  in  the  abdominal  cavity  produce  a 
condition  which  resembles  tubercular  inflammation,  and  it  has  been  asserted 
that  powdered  glass  has  a  similar  property.  Schottelius,  Wargunin,  Weich- 
selbaum,  and  Martin  have  employed  various  substances  by  way  of  experi- 
ment, such  as  powdered  cheese,  brain-substance,  lycopodium-seed,  Cayenne 
pepper,  and  pulverized  cantharides.  They  caused  these  to  be  inhaled  in  the 
form  of  a  fine  spray,  with  the  result  that  they  were  almost  invariably  able  to 
produce,  in  different  animals,  an  eruption  of  nodules  in  the  lung  and  some- 
times in  other  organs.  With  Limburger  cheese  Weichselbaum  produced  an 
eruption  in  the  lungs  and  kidneys  of  dogs,  after  fifteen  inhalations  during 
seventeen  days,  which,  histologically,  could  not  be  distinguished  from  the 
products  of  genuine  tuberculosis.  Further  experimentation  soon  showed 
that  these  were  instances  of  pseudotuberculosis;  that,  while  the  gross  ap- 
pearances of  the  lesions  resembled  true  tuberculosis,  inoculations  with  this 
material  never  reproduced  the  disease,  while  inoculations  with  tubercular 
tissue  could  be  done  through  a  series  of  animals  without  impairing  the 
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potency  of  the  yirus  or  varying  the  constancy  of  the  resnlte,  Koch's  dis- 
covery did  not  lead  to  such  energetic  eoarch  for  the  bacillns  of  tiiberculosis 
among  Burgeons  as  physicians^  because,  as  Konig  asserts,  the  symptoma  ftnd 
signs  of  the  tubercular  aifeetions  coming  under  the  observation  of  eurgeons 
are  bo  characteristic  that,  for  practical  pxirposeSj  a  correct  diagnosis  could  be 
made  in  the  majority  of  cages  without  a  knowledge  of  their  microbic  nature 
and  the  improved  methods  for  making  a  positive  diagnosis  derived  there- 
from. Koch  himself,  in  the  publication  above  referred  to,  demiinstmttid  the 
presence  of  the  bacillus  in  lupus,  the  so-called  scrofulous  glands,  tubercular 
joints,  etc.  He  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  these  affections  the  ba- 
cillus can  be  constantly  found  in  giant  cells  and  between  the  epithelioid 
cells^  while  it  is  more  diffleult  to  find  it  in  cheesy  products  unless  caseation 
has  taken  place  quite  rapidly, 

Koch  examined  19  cases  of  miliary  tiiberenlosiSj  in  which  bacilli  were 
found  in  every  nodule;  2^  cases  of  phthisic,  in  every  one  of  w^hich  biicilli 
were  found  most  numerous^  with  the  exception  of  the  sputum,  In  recent 
caseous  foci  and  in  the  walls  of  cavities  undergoing  speedy  destruction,  Tit* 
also  found  them  constantly  in  tubercular  ulcers  of  the  tongue,  tubercular 
pyelonephritis,  and  tuberculosis  of  the  uterus  and  testicles;  aVio  in  21  etaes 
of  tuberculosis  of  l}Tnphatic  glands.  Further,  in  13  cases  of  fubi^rculosis 
of  joints  and  in  10  cases  of  tuberculosis  of  bone;  in  4  cases  of  lupus,  in  which 
only  a  single  bacillus  could  be  seen  in  the  giant  cells;  in  17  caaes  of  Perl* 
sxicht  in  cattle.  Finally,  in  animals  inoculated  with  tubercular  virug;  273 
guinea-pigs,  105  rabbits,  44  field-mice,  28  white  mice,  VJ  mU,  13  cats,  be- 
sides dogE^  ehickeni,  pigeons,  etc  Examinations  of  sputa  and  organs  in 
various  other  non-tubercular  affections  for  bacilli  reauUed,  without  excep- 
tion^ negatively. 

Weicheelbaumj  Meisels,  and  Lustig  foimd  tubercle  bacilli  irj  the  ltloo*l 
in  cases  of  acute  miliary  tuberculosis,  both  during  life  and  after  death. 
Schucbardt  and  Krause  examined  40  cases  of  tuberculosis  of  bonce,  joints, 
tendon-sheaths,  and  the  skin  in  Volkuinnn*s  clinic^  and  never  failed  in  find- 
ing bacilli,  although  in  some  Bpecimens  careful  and  prolonged  search  had 
to  be  made. 

Schlegtendal  examined  520  specimens  of  pus  from  tubercular  suppura- 
tiouB,  and  found  bacilli  present  in  about  75  per  cent,  of  the  ca&es,  Moglinir 
found  the  bacillus  never  absent  in  tubercular  pus  from  53  patients.  Tliy 
literoture  on  the  etiological  relation  existing  between  the  baciUus  of  tulier- 
Gulods  and  the  affections  of  the  skiD,  glands,  bones,  and  joints,  which  have 
heretofore  been  grouped  under  the  head  of  scrofula,  is  immense;  but  the 
foregoing  quotations  will  suffice  to  show  the  regularity  with  which  the  ba- 
cillus can  be  found  in  the  tissues  of  the  so-called  ^rofuloua  affect ioim*  as 
well  it  in  all  recognissed  clinical  form:^  of  tubercnlosig. 
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Fig.   162.— Tubercle  Bacilli  containing  Spores.     (Zeiss  Vw.  0.4.)   (R.  Koch.) 
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F.g.    1G3.— Tubtrcle  Bacilli   from  a  Tubercular  Cavity.     (Carbol-fuchsin.  nitric  acid, 
methyl-blue.     Zeiss  Vi«.  0.4.) 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  BACILLUS  TUBERCULOSIS. 

The  tubercle  bacillus,  with  the  exception  of  the  bacillus  of  septicaemia 
in  mice,  is  the  smallest  of  the  known  bacilli.  The  length  of  each  rod  varies 
from  one-fourth  to  three-fourths  of  the  diameter  of  a  red  blood-corpuscle. 
The  thickness  corresponds  to  that  of  the  bacillus  of  sepsis  in  mice.  The  rods 
are  either  straight  or,  what  is  more  common,  bent  or  curved  near  the  centre. 

In  cultures  and  in  the  tissues  they  occur  singly,  in  pairs,  or  in  bundles. 
In  a  state  of  fructification  the  bacilli  contain  from  two  to  six  spores.  In 
stained  rods  the  spores  appear  as  clear,  minute,  ovate  spaces,  as  they  are  not 
affected  by  the  coloring  material.  In  some  bacilli  the  spores  form  slight  pro- 
jections on  the  sides  of  the  rod.  Reproduction  by  spore-formation  also  takes 
place  in  the  tissues  within  the  animal  body.  In  badly-stained  specimens,  and 
on  superficial  examination,  the  spores  impart  to  the  bacillus  the  appearance 
of  a  chain  coccus;  but,  examined  closely,  it  is  seen  that  the  protoplasm  of 
the  bacillus  is  continuous,  and  the  apparent  interruptions  are  due  to  the 
presence  of  the  spores.  The  bacilli  of  tuberculosis  are  non-motile,  and  con- 
sequently possess  no  power  of  locomotion,  and  cannot  penetrate  into  the 
tissues  without  assistance.  In  the  tissues  they  are  found  in  the  interior  of 
giant  cells  and  within  and  between  epithelioid  cells.  They  are  constantly 
found  in  places  where  the  tubercular  process  is  commencing  or  actively 
progressing.  In  the  beginning  they  are  isolated  and  in  the  interior  of  cells; 
later,  they  become  more  abundant  and  form  groups.  In  cheesy  deposits  they 
are  either  entirely  absent  or  few  in  number.  The  virulence  of  caseous  mate- 
rial is  due  mostly  to  the  presence  of  spores,  which  may  remain  in  a  latent 
condition  and  yet  retain  their  power  of  reproduction  under  more  favorable 
conditions  for  an  indefinite  period  of  time.  As  soon  as  giant  cells  appear, 
they  contain  bacilli  in  their  interior,  as  a  rule.  In  some  giant  cells  only  one 
bacillus  can  be  found,  and  then  it  occupies  a  part  of  the  cell  which  contains 
no  nuclei. 

In  giant  cells  with  numerous  bacilli  the  latter  arrange  themselves 
around  the  periphery  in  the  interior  of  the  cell,  while  the  centre  contains 
few  or  none. 

The  first  ingress  of  bacilli  into  the  diseased  tissues  probably  takes  place 
by  wandering  cells,  which  transport  the  non-motile  microbe.  In  many 
inoculation  experiments  such  bacilli-containing  cells  have  been  found  in 
the  blood  and  tissues. 

Staining. — The  peculiar  behavior  of  the  bacillus  of  tuberculosis  to  dif- 
ferent staining  material  enabled  Koch  not  only  to  discover  this  microbe,  but 
also  to  differentiate  it  from  all  other  microbes.  While  the  aniline  dyes  and 
other  nuclear  staining  material  showed  no  microorganisms  in  tubercular 
products,  the  bacillus  came  plainly  into  view  if  a  small  quantity  of  alkali 
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were  added  to  the  aniLiDe  solution.  Later  experience  proved  that  the  Mtnej 
effect  is  produced  if,  instead  of  an  alkali,  aniline,  toluidinj  turpentine,  c^r* 
bolie  acid,  or  ammonia  is  added.  All  of  these  substances  aid  the  pcnetTatioa.| 
of  the  staining  fluid  into  the  bacillus-    Of  especial  advantage  is  the  discoreryJ 
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also  made  by  Koch,  that  the  staimng  fluid  ia  fixed  more  permanently  bj 
treating  with  nitric  or  muriatic  acid  the  seetioni  etaiued  with  alkaline  am- 
line  dyes:  a  procedure  which  removes  the  stnining  from  the  eellS|  nuclei^  and 
all  other  bacteria,  while  the  iuberele  bacillus  akme  remains  atatned.    The' 
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preparation  is  further  completed  by  staining  once  with  one  of  the  brdinarf 

aniline  dyes,  which  stains  the  cells  and  nuclei  and  other  bacteria,  so  that  th€- 

tubcrcle  baciilua^  for  instance,  appears  red,  the  nuclei  and  other  bacteria 

I  blue. 


Wig.   l^.^Qlna&SUde'  Prc-parntlon   frum   the  T[euiuii-^Jiilet<  of  &.  fresli   Inac^tilatlati- 
tub^TclF.     ^Ehrtk'ta's  BtnlniuK-     Selas,  homug.   immeffl.^  Vut    0r4;    iiidgDlSed  about  UiOO 


Fig.  167.— GisDt  Cell  witli  RmdlBtlns  Arransi^mirnt  lif  BacIIIL     Frnm  eneftftpd  b>roti<!lil«l 
Blandfl  In  mllLary  tuberculaili.    TOO  dtAin.     (ITot^h^) 
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Most  of  the  bacilli  (Fig.  162)  contain  spores,  the  majority  of  them 
slightly  curved  or  bent;  they  lie  free, — ^that  is,  outside  the  cells.  Where 
they  appear  to  be  within  the  cells,  a  close  examination  shows  them  to  be 
either  upon  or  underneath  the  cells. 

For  section-staining  Ehrlich's  method  is  the  best: — 

Saturated  alcoholic  solution  of  methyl-yiolet  or  fuchsin 11  parts. 

Aniline  water 100  parts. 

Absolute  alcohol 10  parts. 

Sections  are  left  for  twelve  hours  in  this  solution.  Treat  the  specimens 
with  l-to-3  solutions  of  nitric  acid  a  few  seconds;  wash  in  alcohol  (60  per 
cent.)  for  a  few  minutes;  after-stain  with  diluted  solution  of  vesuvin  or 
methylene-blue  for  a  few  minutes;  wash  again  in  60-per-cent.  alcohol;  de- 
hydrate in  absolute  alcohol;  clear  with  cedar-oil;  mount  in  Canada  balsam. 

Ziehl'Neelson  Method. — Leave  the  sections  for  fifteen  minutes  in  carbol- 
firchsin  solution;  decolorize  in  25-per-cent.  solution  sulphuric  or  nitric  acid; 
wash  in  6-per-cent.  alcohol;  immerse  in  a  saturated  aqueous  solution  of 
methylene-blue  for  double  stain;  wash,  dehydrate,  and  mount  in  balsam. 
The  examination  of  fluids  for  bacilli  can  be  done  rapidly  and  most  satis- 
factorily by  Gibbes'  method: — 

OIBBES'   MAQENTA  SOLUTION. 

Magenta   2  parts. 

Aniline  oil 3  parts. 

Alcohol  (specific  gravity,  0.830) 20  parts. 

Distilled  water 20  parts. 

Stain  cover-glass  preparations  in  this  solution  for  fifteen  or  twenty  min- 
utes; wash  in  l-to-3  solution  of  nitric  acid  until  the  color  is  removed;  rinse 
in  distilled  water;  after-stain  with  methylene-blue,  methyl-green,  iodine- 
green,  or  a  watery  solution  of  crysoidin,  five  minutes;  wash  in  distilled  water 
until  no  more  color  comes  away;  transfer  to  absolute  alcohol  for  five  min- 
utes; dry,  and  preserve  in  Canada  balsam. 

M.  Dorset  recommends  the  staining  of  cover-glass  preparations  made 
in  the  usual  way,  for  five  or  ten  minutes  in  a  cold,  saturated  solution  of 
sudan  iii  in  80  per  cent,  of  alcohol,  and  then  to  wash  for  five  minutes  in 
70-per-cent.  alcohol.  Tubercle  bacilli  stained  in  this  manner  are  not  de- 
colorized after  remaining  in  4-per-cent.  solution  of  sulphuric,  nitric,  or  hy- 
drochloric acid  or  ammonia.  Sections  (fixed  in  alcohol  and  imbedded  in 
celloidin)  may  be  stained  in  the  same  manner,  and  then  counterstained  with 
methylene-blue,  dehydrated  in  absolute  alcohol,  and  cleaned  in  oil  of  cloves. 
Smegma  and  other  bacilli  are  not  stained  by  this  method.  Presumably 
the  procedure  depends  on  the  presence  of  fat  in  the  tubercle  bacilli;  and 
the  beaded  appearance  which  is  very  marked  in  the  sudan  preparations, 
probably  indicates  the  presence  of  fat-droplets  in  the  bacilli.  Sudan  is  a 
specific  stain  of  fat. 

SI 
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CTiltivation*~The  best  culture-medium  far  tire  bacillus  of  tul)ercul6su» 
IB  solid,  sterilized  blood -senmi  of  the  cow  or  sheep,  with  or  without  the 
addition  of  gelatin,  at  a  temperature  of  37°  to  38^  C.  {DS.G°  to  1(K*.4*'  F,), 
The  bacilhm  grows  very  slowly,  and  only  between  the  temperatures  of  30* 
and  41*'  C.  (Sil"^  and  lOS.S*'  F,),  In  about  a  week  or  ten  days  the  cuhure 
appears  as  Little  whitish  or  yeHowiBli  ^'alet>  and  grain^s.  Cultivations  can  al^o 
be  made  in  a  glass  capsule  or  solid  blood -^nim, 
and  the  appearance  of  the  growth  studied  nmler  the 
microscope.  The  scahvs  or  pelliele.s  are  then  ^eeu 
to  be  made  up  of  colonies  of  a  perfectly  charac- 
teristic appearance.  The  growth  ceast^s  after  tlin^* 
or  four  weeks.  The  hlood-siernm  is  not  liquefied 
unless  pntrefactiYe  bacteria  contamiiiiiie  the  cult- 
ure. Frankcl  figures,  in  his  '"Atla^  der  Barterien' 
kunde/'  a  luxuriant  culture  of  the  baciltus  nf  tub4T- 
eulosis  upon  glycerin -ai^ar 

Noeard  and  Ronx  have  found  that  roa^nihiiid 
blood-serum  i»  improved  for  the  growth  of  the  h«- 
eiUns  by  adding  peptone,  soda^  and  sugar,  A 
further  addition  of  tj  to  S  per  cent,  of  gly^nrin 
favors  the  growth  of  the  bacillus  stilt  mon%  wlxikv 
at  the  same  time,  it  prevents  the  formation  of  a 
dry  crust  upon  the  culture-medium,  which  other- 
wise forma  by  evaporation.  They  also  madt*  sue- 
ci'^ful  cu  Hi  vat  ions  upon  agar-agar  bouillon,  to 
which  wa^  added  ti  to  8  per  cent  of  glycerin,  kept 
at  a  temperature  of  31*°  C.  (102.2^  F.). 

Koch  has  ctdturcs  3  years  old  which  have 
patised  through  40  generations  and  still  retain  their 
virulence,  showing  plainly  the  longevity  and  te- 
nacity of  the  bacillus  of  luberculoeis. 
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n«.  10  -VcffKnUotii  of 
Tuk>*ri::l*  BaelUI  upon  Slet** 
UtXr.'^  HltKid-iieruiii,  Twetitjr* 
■Lx     W>okA     Old.       Natural 


Long  before  the  discovery  of  the  bacillus  of 
tuberculogis  by  Koch  genuine  tiihcrtsulusis  wia 
pifiduced  artificially  in  animaU  by  inoculation 
with  the  producta  of  tubercular  inilammation.  Huctcr  inoculated  the 
anterior  chamber  of  tlu*  eye  in  rabbits  with  lupous  tissue,  and  produced 
typical  tuberculogis  of  the  iris,  Sehiiller  introduced  fragments  of  lupous 
tissue  directly  into  the  veins  of  animals,  and  in  this  way  c&usimI  puliiicK 
nary  tuberculosis.  Koch  produced  tubcrculosfti  in  animals  susceptible  to 
this  disease  by  implantation  of  tubercular  tissue  in  various  localities  and 
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by  inoculation  with  pure  cultures,  the  experiments  yielding,  almost  with- 
out exception,  positive  results.  The  same  author  inoculated  the  anterior 
chamber  of  the  eyes  in  18  rabbits  from  5  cases  of  lupus,  and  in  all  of  them 
tuberculosis  of  the  iris  was  produced,  and,  if  life  was  prolonged  for  a 
sufficient  length  of  time,  was  followed  by  tuberculosis  of  the  lymphatic 
glands  of  the  neck,  lungs,  kidneys,  liver,  and  spleen.  Similar  results  were 
also  obtained  in  5  guinea-pigs.  Cornet  has  made  numerous  experiments, 
in  Koch's  laboratory,  on  animals,  to  ascertain  the  inoculability  of  tubercu- 
losis through  abrasions  of  the  skin,  or  a  pure  culture  of  tubercle  bacilli 
was  applied  to  a  cutaneous  abrasion;  the  result  in  most,  if  not  all,  cases 
is  a  local  tuberculosis  in  the  adjacent  lymphatic  glands,  and,  later,  a 
general  miliary  tuberculosis. 

The  same  author  made,  more  recently,  a  long  series  of  experiments 
on  dogs,  to  ascertain  the  different  avenues  through  which  tubercular  in- 
fection is  known  to  take  place.  Tubercular  sputum  and  pure  cultures  in- 
serted into  the  lower  conjunctival  sac  in  healthy  dogs  produced  tissue- 
hyperplasia  at  the  seat  of  inoculation,  and  was  followed  by  infection  of 
the  cervical  glands  on  the  corresponding  side.  Some  of  the  glands  under- 
went caseation,  and  the  presence  of  bacilli  could  be  demonstrated  in  all 
of  the  j)athological  products.  In  other  animals  the  tubercular  material 
was  introduced  into  the  nasal  cavity.  The  cervical  glands,  especially 
those  on  the  corresponding  side,  became  enlarged  and  caseated.  Infection 
through  the  mouth,  by  depositing  the  tubercular  material  in  a  depression 
nuide  with  a  blunt  instrument  between  the  canine  teeth,  resulted  also 
in  tubercuh)sis  of  tlic  glands  of  the  neck.  Infection  of  the  external  meatus 
of  the  ear,  without  creating  an  infection-atrium  intentionally,  was  fol- 
lowed by  infection  of  the  lymphatic  glands  behind  the  ear  and  along  the 
neck  on  the  same  side.  Cutaneous  tuberculosis  in  the  form  of  an  ulcer- 
ating luj)us  was  j)roduced  by  shaving  the  skin  on  one  side  of  the  nose 
and  face,  and  scratching  it  with  a  finger-nail  infected  with  a  pure  culture. 
Injection  of  pure  cultures  into  the  healthy  vagina  of  bitches  resulted  in 
local  tuberculosis  and  secondary  infection  of  the  inguinal  glands.  Inocu- 
lations of  other  parts  wen*  followed  by  the  same  train  of  symptoms:  local 
tuberculosis  at  the  seat  of  infection,  followed  by  dissemination  of  the 
process  along  the  course  of  lymphatic  channels.  The  lungs  were  found 
affected  only  in  two  of  the  animals.  These  experiments  show  conclusively 
that  the  liacillus  of  tu])erculosis,  introduced  through  superficial  peripheral 
infection-atria,  seeks  the  lymphatic  channels,  through  which  it  is  ex- 
tensively disseminated  before  general  infection  takes  place.  Cornil  and 
l.eloir  ini])lanted  lupous  tissue  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  of  guinea-pigs, 
and  in  5  cavses  out  of  14  experiments  produced  peritoneal  and  general 
tuberculosis.     Pagenstecher  and  Pfeiffer  took  the  secretion  of  the  con- 
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jmictiTa  from  pfttients  suffering  from  lopns  of  this  stnctiire,  mod  injected 
it  into  the  anterior  duunber  of  the  eye  in  nbbits.  After  five  to  six  veeks 
nodnles  could  be  seen  on  the  surface  of  the  iris,  vhich,  on  examination, 
were  found  to  be  in  ereiy  respect  identical  with  tubeienlocis  of  this  organ. 
Doutrelepont  inoculated  the  peritoneal  caritr  in  50  guinea-iHgSy  and  in  8 
rabbits  the  anterior  chamber  of  the  eve  with  the  same  material,  with  the 
result  that  in  all  of  the  animals  local  tuberculosis  was  produced  at  the 
point  of  inoculation,  and  in  3  of  the  guinea-pigs  and  in  1  rabbit  the  local 
disease  was  followed  by  general  tuberculosis. 

Inoculations  with  material  from  so-called  scrofulous  glands  produce 
the  same  effect  as  when  lupous  tissue  is  used,  and  we  are,  therefore,  forced 
to  conclude  that  these  glands  owe  their  existence  to  the  same  cause. 
Arloing  prepared  an  emulsion  from  a  scrofulous  (tubercular)  gland, 
caseous  in  its  centre,  which  was  taken  from  a  boj  aged  14.  This  was 
injected  beneath  the  skin  of  10  rabbits  and  the  same  number  of  guinea- 
pigs.  Visceral  tuberculosis  developed  in  all  of  the  guinea-pigs,  but  the 
labbits  remained  healthy,  except  that  2  showed  yellow,  caseous  granula- 
tions at  the  seat  of  inoculation.  From  these  experiments  he  inferred  that 
scrofula  and  tuberculosis  were  nearly  allied  affections,  but  caused  bj  different 
agents  or  they  were  derived  from  the  same  virus,  of  which  the  acrivitr  wai 
modified  in  the  scrofulous  form. 

That  the  num>>er  of  bacilli  injected  has  a  ^eat  deal  to  do  with  the 
result  has  been  satisfactorily  demonstrated  by  Bollinger.  He  found  that 
infectious  milk  from  a  tiib<^rcular  cow,  which  produced  local  tuberculosis 
by  intrapfrritoneal  injection-,  lost  its  virulence  if  diluted  from  1  :  40  to 
1  :  100.  The  sputum  of  phthi-^ical  patients  was  found  much  more  virulent, 
and  had  not  lost  its  power  to  produce  tuberculosis  on  being  dilutiil 
1  :  1C>0,000,  on  beinj:  injected  into  the  abdominal  cavity  or  the  suKu- 
taneous  connc-ctive  t:^sue.  Ferdinj  oxpvrimenis  with  sputum  diluted  1  :S 
yielded  negative  results.  Pure  «:ultures  remained  virulent  when  di'uttJ 
1  :  400,000.  All  the  experiments  proved  that  the  more  concentrated  the 
material  and  the  ::reater  the  number  of  bacilli,  the  more  rapid  and  in- 
tense was  the  development  of  the  lesion  caused  by  the  injection.  It  wa« 
estimated  that  about  S'^0  bacilli  were  ne<  .-^sar}'  to  produce  tuberculosis  in 
jruinea-piirs.  Intraperitoneal  inject i«^ins  dil  not  always  produce  peri- 
toneal tuber*  ulosis,  and  in  ^asis  where  thi:i  iHd  not  occur  the  organs 
affect fd  wen*  the  lymphatif  ;:lands,  s]>luen,  '.unirs,  liver,  kidneys,  and 
genital  or;rans.  in  the  order  of  frei|uency  named,  showinsr  conclusively  that 
localization  do«-5  not  invariably  take  place  at  the  point  of  primary  in- 
fection. 

Din'ct  intravenous  infection  by  injections  of  pure  cultures,  suspended 
in  distilled  water,  is  the  most  effective  way  in  which  diffuse  miliary  tuber> 
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culosis  can  be  artificia!lly  produced  in  animals  with  unfailing  certainty. 
Koch  succeeded  also  in  producing  the  disease  in  rabbits,  guinea-pigs,  rats, 
and  white  mice,  by  inhalation.  A  pure  culture,  suspended  in  distilled 
water,  was  used  with  a  hand-spray,  and  the  cages  in  which  the  animals 
were  kept  were  filled  with  the  infected  spray.  The  animals  were  killed 
after  twenty-eight  days,  and  all  of  them  showed  unmistakable  signs  of 
pulmonary  tuberculosis. 

TOXINS   OF   THE   TUBERCLE   BACILLUS. 

The  tubercle  bacillus,  like  all  other  pathogenic  microbes,  when  active 
in  the  living  body  produces  toxins  on  which  its  pathogenic  action  on  the 
tissues  "depends.  Maffuci  reports  the  results  of  many  experiments  relating 
to  the  toxic  products  of  the  tubercle  bacillus.  He  concludes  that  cultures 
of  tubercle  bacilli  in  which  the  bacilli  have  been  destroyed  contain  a  toxin 
which  is  resistant  to  time,  heat,  desiccation,  sunlight,  and  the  gastric  juice. 
This  toxin  is  derived  from  the  bacilli  and  is  set  free  by  their  disintegra- 
tion. It  is  not  the  product  of  secretion  of  the  bacilli,  nor  does  it  originate 
in  the  nutrient  medium.  This  poisonous  substance  is  very  potent,  a 
minute  dose  being  sufficient  to  cause  marasmus.  It  may  be  conveyed  from 
mother  to  foetus  without  the  transmission  of  the  bacillus,  and  can  cause 
abortion  or  premature  birth.  If  the  foetus  is  bom  alive,  marasmus  is  apt 
to  develop.  The  milk  may  also  contain  the  toxin.  When  concentrated, 
it  is  capable  of  causing  tubercular  abscesses.  Weak  solutions  produce 
circulatory  disturbances,  and  catarrhal  inflammations  are  apt  to  occur: 
processes  which  have  a  distinctive  effect  on  the  red  corpuscles.  In  chronic 
tubercular  processes  the  elimination  of  the  toxin  may  cause  parenchyma- 
tous nephritis  or  fatty  degeneration  of  the  epithelium  of  the  glomeruli. 
Some  of  the  most  efficient  antitubcrcular  agents  prove  curative  by  neu- 
tralizing the  toxin  without  destroying  the  bacillus.  Among  these  iodo- 
form and  guaiacol  are  noted  examples. 

INOCULATION-TUBERCULOSIS    IN    MAN. 

The  opinion  that  tubercle  is  capable  of  inoculation  was  held  by 
ancient  writtTs,  and  Laonncc  himself,  after  a  nick  from  a  saw  while 
making  a  necropsy  on  a  phthisical  subject,  thought  that  he  witnessed  an 
example  of  inoculation  in  a  small  tubercle  that  developed  in  the  injured 
skin,  but  twenty  years  afterward  this  distinguished  clinician  was  in  good 
health,  though  finally  he  died  of  phthisis. 

Schmidt  made  a  number  of  experiments  to  ascertain  the  effect  of 
inoculations  of  superficial  abrasions  of  the  skin  with  the  virus  of  tuber- 
culosis. In  guinea-pigs  he  made  abrasions  in  the  skin,  to  which  he  applied 
tubercular  material  and  covered  the  point  of  inoculation  with  collodium. 
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All  of  his  experiments  failed  in  producing  tabeTcalosis,  while  in  the  con- 
trol animate,  in  which  the  infections  material  was  introduced  into  the 
anbcntaneons  tissue,  or  into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  tuberculosis  deyeloped 
without  a  single  exception.  He  believes  that  the  results  of  these  experi- 
ments are  only  corroborative  of  the  assertion  previously  made  by  Bol- 
linger and  Koch,  that  the  susceptibility  of  the  cutis  for  tubercular  infec- 
tion is  slight.  A  sufficient  number  of  authenticated  cases,  however,  have 
been  reported,  during  the  la^t  few  years,  to  prove  that  in  man  tuberculosis 
is  not  infrequently  contracted  by  the  absorption  of  tubercular  material 
through  small  wounds  and  superficial  abrasions  of  the  skin.  Volkmann, 
a  number  of  years  ago,  made  the  statement  that  tubercular  infection 
never  takes  place  through  a  large  operation  wound,  or  at  the  site  of  severe 
injuries,  but  that  localization  of  the  bacillus  is  likely  to  take  place  in  parts 
the  seat  of  very  slight  contusions,  or  what  may  appear  at  the  time  as  an 
insignificant  injury.  He  explained  this  by  assuming  that  the  active  tisane- 
changes  which  take  place  during  the  process  of  regeneration  after  a  severe 
trauma  prevent  the  infection. 

In  studying  the  cases  of  inoculation-tuberculosis,  which  will  be  re- 
ferred to  below,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  infection-atrium  was  always  caused 
by  a  trivial  injury.  A  very  interesting  case  of  inoculation-tuberculosis 
came  under  my  own  observation  a  few  years  ago.  The  patient  was  a 
strong,  healthy  young  woman,  with  a  good  family  history,  who  was  em- 
ployiMl  in  a  ra<r  I'stahlislnnont  in  snorting  rags.  Two  months  before  she 
came  uniler  my  care  she  notieeil  a  sniall  sore  on  the  dorsal  side  of  the 
rijrht  in«lex  finger,  near  the  metaearpo-phahmgeal  joint.  The  place  ulcer- 
aieil,  an«l  the  ^niiniihit ion-tissue  whieh  appeare^l  melted  rapidly  away. 
forming  a  deep  exeavation.  wliich  had  tlie  extensor  tendon  for  its  floor. 
Two  wei-ks  later  a  nodule  appeared  in  the  eourse  of  the  lymphatie  vessels, 
n«-ar  the  ell)ow-joint,  over  the  anterior  aspeet  of  the  arm,  whieh  was  soon 
followed  l)y  the  formation  of  three  other  nodules  ]»etween  this  j>oint  and 
the  j»rimary  si-at  of  iufeition.  (ieneral  health  not  impaired  in  the  least. 
JnflanuMl  foci  neithi-r  painful  nor  tender  on  pressure:  presented  distinct 
evidenr^-i  nf  thutiinlion.  All  the  foei  wrre  « xtised,  and  presented  the 
charaett-ristie  appearanns  of  tubercular  tis>ue.  The  primary  foeus,  after 
excision.  I»-ft  surh  a  large  d<'feet  that  it  was  found  impossible  to  elost*  the 
wound  by  suturing,  and  consequently  the  surface  was  covered  with 
Thiersch  grafts  taken  from  the  arm.  Primary  union  of  all  the  sutured 
wound>  and  >pcc<ly,  definitive  healing  of  the  dcfcri  at  the  ]>rimary  seat  of 
inft-ction. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  whateviT  that  in  this  ease  infection  occurred! 
through  a  small  wound  of  the  index  finger,  by  handling  contaminated 
rag*,  which   was   followed   by  dissemination  of   the  bacilli  through   the 
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lymphatic  vessels  in  direct  eoinmunication  with  the  primary  infection- 
atrium.  1  have  had  also  under  treatment  a  well-marked  case  of  extensive 
subcutaneous  tuberculosis  of  the  hand,  in  the  person  of  the  mother  of 
several  ciiildren  who  died  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis.  The  disease  orig- 
inated near  the  tip  of  the  index  finger,  at  the  site  of  a  former  abrasion, 
in  which  a  })apillomat()us  swelling  formed.  This  nlcerated  and  healed 
partly,  when  the  disease  commenced  to  spread  along  the  subcutaneous 
connective  tissue,  and  when  the  patient  came  under  my  observation  it  had 
extended  almost  over  the  entire  dorsum  of  the  hand.  A  number  of  fistu- 
lous openings  existed,  which  discharged  daily  only  a  few  drops  of  thin, 
serous  ])us.  The  subcutaneous  tissue  was  transformed  into  a  mass  of 
granulation-tissu(»,  which  was  removed  with  a  small  spoon  through 
multiple  incisions,  and  the  wound  surfaces  were  freely  iodoformized.    The 


Kip.  17u.— Inoculatlon-tulMTruloHis.     Primary  iiifortion  at  the  base  of  the  thumb-nail, 
secondary  infection  through  lymphatics  of  forearm. 

jirocess  of  repair  was  slow,  but  satisl'aetory.  Martin  du  Magny  has  col- 
lected the  clinical  material  of  eases  of  inoculalion-tubereulosis,  and  in  his 
eommeiils  iij)on  the  eases  asserts  that  the  sputum  of  phthisical  i)atients 
and  animal  excretions  were  the  usual  carriers  of  the  bacilli:  conseipiently 
the  atl'ection  is  most  frecjuently  met  with  among  ])hysicians,  nurses, 
butrhers,  and  teamsters.  The  external  aj)pearances,  manifested  at  the 
point  of  inoculation,  consist  in  the  formation  of  a  red  nodule  in  the  skin, 
wliich  increases  slowly  in  size  and  forms  miliary  abscesses,  in  which  papil- 
lomatous proliferation  takes  ])lace,  and  around  which  a  new  zone  of  in- 
filtration forms,  which,  in  turn,  again  suppurates  and  becomes  papilloma- 
tous. The  centre  heals  with  the  formation  of  a  ilat  cicatrix,  while  the 
destructive  j)rocess  progresses  slowly  in  a  perij)heral  direction. 

Ha  not  has  collected  G  cases,  1  of  which  came  under  his  own  observa- 
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tion.  In  this  case  the  patient  was  in  the  third  stage  of  phthisis^  an<]  died 
soon  after  from  a  tnhereular  ulcer  on  the  arm  of  at  least  two  years'  statid* 
mg,  while  the  history  of  cough  only  dated  from  the  last  two  months,  which 
would  show  that  the  cutaneous  lesion  preceded  the  piilmonary  affection,  and 
was  the  cause  of  the  phthisis.  In  the  cases  which  he  collected  the  sources 
of  inoculation  were  necropsies  on  tuhercular  patients^  handling  old  boneSp 
pricMng  the  hand  with  a  fragment  of  porcelain  from  the  broken  spittooE 
used  by  a  phthisical  patient,  and  in  4  of  the  cases  the  tubercular  char&cier 
of  the  cutaneous  lesion  was  verified  by  finding  the  bacilli, 

Eiseleberg  has  observed  4  cases  of  inoculation-tuberculosia  during 
the  last  few  years.  The  first  case  was  a  girl  16  years  old*  in  whom  the 
disease  deTeloped  in  the  track  of  a  perforation  of  the  lobe  of  the  €ar 
made  preparatory  to  the  wearing  of  an  ear-ring,  and  which  was  kept  from 
closing  by  the  insertion  of  a  thread.  The  tubercular  product  appeared 
in  the  shape  of  a  hard  swelling  the  size  of  a  hazel-nut.  The  second  caae 
was  a  young  man  who  injured  himself  with  the  point  of  a  knife  above  ihir 
external  epieondyle  of  the  humerus.  Eighteen  days  later  a  swelling,  the 
size  of  a  pea,  appeared  at  the  site  of  injury,  with  an  ulcerated  snriact 
covered  by  pale,  flabby  granulations.  In  the  axilla  of  ihe  same  side  one 
of  the  lymphatic  glands  was  found  enlarged  to  the  si^e  of  a  ha^I-iiQt« 
The  third  case  concerned  a  woman  50  years  of  age,  who  was  supposed 
to  have  infected  herself  by  washing  the  clothes  of  a  person  the  subject  of 
a  tubercular  abscess  of  the  spine,  and  who  with  her  fingers  scratched  an 
acne  pustule  on  her  face.  At  this  point,  six  to  eight  days  later,  n  pain- 
fxd  swelling,  the  she  of  a  peoj  formed,  which  subsequently  became  in- 
dtirated,  and  opened  sponlaneously  in  six  weeks.  At  the  end  of  three 
months  the  place  of  inoculation  presented  an  ulcer  with  indurated  margios. 
In  the  fourth  ca^e  the  inorulation  followed  in  the  track  made  by  the  ne«dle 
of  an  hypodermic  syringe,  in  a  girl  20  years  of  age.  The  swelling  which 
appeared  opened  after  six  weeks,  and  a  small  quantity  of  pus  wmi  ilis^ 
eharged.  Four  months  subBequently  the  fistulous  opening  comnninicaled 
with  an  abseess-cavityj  the  size  of  a  silver  dollar,  lined  by  a  wall  of  grmnu- 
lation-tissue.  In  all  of  these  cases  no  eYidence  of  tuberculosis  could  tie 
detected  in  any  of  the  internal  organs,  and  the  local  disease  rould  be 
traced  in  every  instance  to  some  antecedent  lesion,  through  which  ihe 
infection  had  evidently  taken  place.  The  diagnoBis  in  all  cases  was  based 
on  an  examination  of  the  granulation4issne  for  the  bacillus  of  tubercu- 
losis^ which  was  always  found  present. 

Another  eae€  of  tubercular  infection  through  ear-rings  is  related 
from  Vienna  in  a  girK  14  years  of  age,  of  a  perfectly  health)^  family,  who 
wore  car-rlngn  left  to  her  by  a  friend  who  had  died  of  pulmonary  tuber- 
culoeii.    Soon  ulcers  appeared  on  the  lobes  of  both  ears,  the  cenriciil  glandt 
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became  swollen,  and  percussion  and  auscultation  revealed  infiltration  of 
the  apex  of  the  left  lung.  Tubercle  bacilli  were  found  in  the  ulcers  and 
sputa.  This  case  is  only  another  instance  of  inoculation-tuberculosis, 
where,  from  the  point  6i  infection,  the  disease  extended  along  the  lym- 
phatic system,  and,  finally,  systemic  infection  from  the  entrance  of  bacilli 
into  the  general  circulation. 

In  the  cases  of  inoculation-tuberculosis  cited  above,  infection  oc- 
curred through  some  slight  lesion,  puncture,  or  abrasion,  which  furnished 
the  necessary  infection-atrium  for  the  entrance  of  the  bacillus  into  the 
tissues,  but  a  number  of  cases  have  been  reported  by  reliable  observers 
where  infection  took  place  through  a  larger  wound  or  granulation  surface. 
Middeldorpf  reports  the  case  of  a  healthy  carpenter,  who  opened  his  knee- 
joint  by  the  cut  of  an  ax,  and  dressed  the  wound  with  a  soiled  hand- 
kerchief. The  wound  healed  kindly,  but  later  the  joint  became  swollen, 
tender,  and  painful.  Eesection  was  performed,  and  on  examining  the 
capsule  it  was  found  very  much  thickened.  In  the  granulation-tissue 
tubercle  bacilli  were  found.  Wahl  amputated  the  arm  of  a  boy  suffering 
from  gangrene,  the  result  of  an  injury,  and  discharged  the  patient  with 
the  wound  completely  healed,  except  a  small  granulation  surface  from 
which  the  drainage-tube  had  been  removed.  At  first  the  wound  was 
dressed  by  a  girl  suffering  from  tuberculosis.  The  wound  soon  showed 
all  the  characteristic  appearances  of  fungous  disease,  and  the  lymphatic 
glands  became  infected  from  this  source.  I  have  seen  in  numerous  in- 
stances large  wounds  made  for  the  removal  of  tubercular  glands  become 
infected  a  week  or  two  after  the  operation,  after  the  superficial  wound 
had  apparently  healed.  In  such  cases  the  overlying  cicatrix  is  subse- 
quently completely  destroyed  by  the  granulations  underneath.  The  ener- 
getic use  of  the  sharp  spoon  and  free  iodoformization  are  the  only  re- 
sources in  finally  effecting  the  healing  of  such  wounds.  Konig  has  seen 
16  cases  of  inoculation-tuberculosis,  following  operations  for  tubercular 
disease  of  bones  and  joints,  and  2  such  cases  have  been  described  by 
Kraske.  Czerny  reports  2  cases  in  which  tuberculosis  followed  in  wounds 
treated  by  Roverdin's  method  of  skin-grafting.  In  both  instances  the  pa- 
tients were  healthy,  and  the  skin-transplantation  was  made  during  the 
treatment  of  extensive  burns.  The  skin  was  taken  from  limbs  amputated 
for  tubercular  affections.  In  both  cases  tuberculosis  of  the  adjacent  joint 
occurred,  and  in  1  of  them  tuberculosis  of  the  granulating  surface.  A 
number  of  cases  of  inoculation-tuberculosis  following  circumcision  are  on 
record,  in  which  tlie  infection  often  occurred  in  the  practice  of  orthodox 
Jews,  who  performed  the  operation  in  accordance  with  the  directions  laid 
down  in  the  Mosaic  laws.  The  loose  connective  tissue  of  the  prepuce,  richly 
supplied  with  lymphatics,  is  an  admirable  surface  for  absorption,  and. 
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when  infectious  material  is  brought  in  contact  with  it,  furnishes  the  most 
favorable  conditions  for  the  production  of  local  lesions  and  the  transporta- 
tion of  microbes  along  the  lymphatic  channels  to  more  distant  parts. 

Lehmann  has  observed  10  cases  of  inoculation-tuberculosis  in  Jewish 
boys,  caused  by  sucking  the  wound  after  ritual  circumcision  by  a  phthisical 
person.  Ten  days  after  the  circumcision  the  wound  became  the  seat  of 
ulceration,  and  the  inguinal  glands  began  to  enlarge.  Four  of  the  children 
died  of  tubercular  meningitis,  and  3  died  after  a  prolonged  illness  caused 
by  multiple  tubercular  abscesses.  Ilofmokl  has  reported  a  similar  case, 
and  Weichselbaum  detected  the  bacillus  of  tuberculosis  in  the  circum- 
cision wound. 

Elsenberg  has  described  3  cases  of  tubercular  infection  after  circum- 
cision. All  the  cases  were  infants,  and  the  disease  appeared  primarily  in 
the  wound  or  cicatrix,  and,  later,  in  the  inguinal  glands.  Local  treatment 
by  scraping  proved  successful.  The  diagnosis  was  corroborated  by  micro- 
scopical examinations  of  the  granulation-tissue.  Willy  Meyer  relates  a 
case  in  which  circumcision  was  performed  according  to  the  rules  of  the 
Jewish  Church  eight  days  after  birth  by  an  old  man,  and  in  which  four 
weeks  after  the  ceremony  an  induration  appeared  at  the  frenulum,  and 
the  inguinal  glands  about  the  same  time  began  to  enlarge.  Syphilis  was 
suspected,  and  the  little  patient  was  put  on  a  s])ecific  course  of  treatment. 
The  inguinal  glands  sup])urated,  and  another  small  abscess  formed  in  the 
right  gluteal  region.  Tlic  diseased  tissue  about  the  glans  penis  was  then 
excised.  Microscopical  examination  of  the  granulations  revealed  the  pres- 
ence of  miliary  tu])ercles  juhI  ])acilli  in  great  al)un<ljnice.  The  above  cases 
furnish  abundant  and  convincing  proof  of  tlie  possibility  of  the  trans- 
mission of  tuherculo>is  ])y  cutaneous  in<>culatio]i  through  suiKTficial  abra- 
sions, snuill  wounds,  and  ^nanulating  surfaces,  and  this  >uhject  is  deserving 
of  the  most  careful  attention  of  surgeons  in  the  matter  of  ])ro])hylaxis. 
diagnosis,  and  treatment. 

IIISTOLOCiY    OF    TrHKHC'Li:. 

A  tubercle-nodule  is  an  aggregation  of  cells  |)rimarily  invisible  to 
the  naked  ey<',  the  j)roduct  of  a  minute  focu-  of  inflaniination.  cau'^ed 
by  the  |)resence  of  the  e»ential  cause  of  tuherculo-js.  \Vh«*n  the  nodule  be- 
comes so  large  that  it  can  be  recognized  without  the  aid  of  the  microscope, 
it  already  consists  of  a  conlluen<-i'  of  a  number  of  minute  microscopical 
nodules.  I^n'imec  descrihecl  four  varieties  of  tulxTcle:  1.  Miliary  tubendf, 
where  the  visible  product  of  tubercular  intlanmiation  a])pears  as  nodub-s 
th<'  size  of  a  mil  let-seed,  of  a  grayish  color,  and  usually  arranged  in  groups. 
2.  Crude  tuhenle.  where  the  miliary  nodules  have  become  confluent  and 
have  undergone  caseous  degeneration.     3.  (Jranular  tubercle,  where  the 
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nodules  are  extremely  small,  nearly  the  size  of  a  millet-seed,  and  scattered 
uniformly  through  a  whole  organ.  They  are  not  arranged  in  groups  and 
have  no  tendency  to  become  confluent.  In  the  centre  they  become  trans- 
formed into  yellow  tubercle.  4.  Encysted  tubercles,  or  such  as  are  consti- 
tuted of  a  hard  mass  of  crude  tubercle  in  the  centre  surrounded  by  a  firm 
fibrous  capsule.  These  varieties  only  represent  different  phases  of  the 
same  process  and  different  stages  of  inflammation  produced  by  the  same 
<:ause.  The  anatomico-pathological  basis  of  tubercle  was  created  by  Vir- 
chow,  and  has  been  firmly  established  through  the  laborious  researches 
of  Langhans,  Wagner,  Klebs,  Schueppel,  Rindfleisch,  Koester,  Friedlander, 
Fox,  Baumgarten,  and  many  others.  The  specific-cell  theory  has  had 
many  able  advocates,  and  has  been  the  subject  of  many  animated  discus- 
sions, but  it  has  at  last  been  abandoned  as  fallacious  and  unscientific. 
There  are  no  specific  tubercle-cells. 

Lebert's  tubercle-corpuscle  is  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  is  only  referred 
to  as  a  landmark  in  the  history  of  tuberculosis.  Reinhart  showed  that 
these  cells,  which  were  regarded  by  Lebert  as  characteristic  and  pathogno- 
monic of  tubercle,  could  be  found  in  all  products  of  chronic  inflammation, 
and  their  presence  was  only  an  evidence  that  a  certain  amount  of  inflam- 
mation existed.  When  we  speak  of  a  tubercle,  we  mean  a  nodule  or 
granule,  which  is  composed  of  leucocytes  derived  from  the  capillary  vessels 
damaged  by  the  bacillus  of  tuberculosis,  or  new  cells  derived  from  tissue- 
])roliferation  of  ])reexisting  cells  acted  upon  by  the  same  cause.  The 
anatomical  character  of  the  nodule  consists,  not  in  the  presence  of  any 
particular  cell-element,  but  in  the  peculiar  arrangement  of  the  cells;  and 
this  feature  is  the  only  reliable  anatomical  guide  in  making  a  diagnosis 
by  the  use  of  the  microscope.  The  product  of  tubercular  inflammation 
occurs  either  in  the  form  of  subniiliary,  microscopical  granules,  visible 
miliary  nodules,  or  a  cheesy  infiltration,  which  may  occu])y  an  entire 
organ,  as  a  lymphatic  gland,  or  large,  isolated  foci,  as  in  bone.  Every 
tubercular  product  commences  as  submiliary  nodules,  which,  when  they 
become  confluent,  are  transformed  into  visible  gray  miliary  nodules,  which 
apiin  coalesce  after  they  have  imdergone  caseous  degeneration;  form  cheesy 
masses,  which  may  be  either  small  and  circumscribed  or  large  and  diffuse. 

A'irchow  defines  tubercle  as  a  nodule  representing  a  heterogeneous 
growth:  a  product  originally  necessarily  of  a  cellular  nature,  taking  its 
starting-point  from  the  connective  tissue  or  from  other  mesoblastic  struct- 
ure, as  marrow,  fat,  or  l)one.  He  asserts  that  the  microscopical  or  sub- 
miliary granule  contains  all  of  the  essential  histological  elements  of 
tubercle,  and  by  aggregation  forms  the  ordinary  miliary  nodule  of  Laen- 
iwL-.  When  the  nodules  become  confluent  they  may  form  masses  the  size 
of  a  walnut,  surrounded  by  a  common  zone  of  embryonal  tissue.     The 
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yellow  tubercle,  the  crude  tubercle  of  Laennec,  is  a  more  advanced  stage 
of  the  gray,  the  histological  elements  of  the  latter  having  undergone 
caseation. 

HISTOGENESIS  OF  TUBERCLE. 

Schick  endeavored  to  end  the  dispute  still  existing  between  the 
school  of  Metschnikoff  and  that  of  Baumgarten  relative  to  the  part  taken 
by  the  fixed  tissue-cells  in  the  formation  of  tubercle.  The  former,  as  is 
well  known,  referred  all  cellular  elements  of  the  tubercular  inflammatory 
product  to  the  leucocytes,  while  the  latter  holds  that  they  originate  chiefly 
from  the  fixed  cells,  leucocytic  infiltration  occurring  later  as  a  secondary 
feature.  He  confirms  Baumgarten's  views  of  the  participation  of  the 
fixed  cells  by  his  own  investigations  and  asserts  that  the  number  of  leuco- 
cytes depends  on  the  character  of  the  region  of  inoculation,  and  the  quan- 
tity and  quality  of  the  bacilli.  As  in  Baumgarten's  experiments  the  eyes 
of  the  inoculated  rabbits  were  constantly  kept  under  the  iniluence  of 
atropia,  which  retards  leucocytic  immigration,  that  observer  necessarily 
obtained  different  results  regarding  the  participation  of  the  white  cor- 
puscles. In  studying  the  histology  of-  tubercle-tissue  the  unprejudiced 
student  will  find  that  the  preexisting  tissue  takes  the  first  and  most  im- 
portant part  in  the  formation  of  the  inflammatory  product,  but  the  leuco- 
cytes constitute  an  important  element  in  the  histogenesis  of  the  nodules, 
particularly  in  its  periphery. 

Colberg  asserts  that  tubercles  in  the  lungs  originate  from  the  nuclei 
of  the  capillary  vessels  and  the  connective  tissue,  the  epithelial  cells 
lining  the  alveoli  never  being  primarily  alTootod.  Bastian  observed 
tubercle-nodules  upon  the  small  vessels  in  cases  of  basilar  meningitis, 
but  refers  their  origin,  not  to  proliferation  of  the  nuclei  of  the  endothelial 
lining  of  the  vi'sscls,  l)ut  to  new  cells  springing  from  the  endothelial  cells 
of  the  peri  vascular  lymphatic  sheaths  which  surround  the  v«'s?els  of  the 
meninges  of  the  brain. 

KnauiT  demonstrated  the  lymphoid  character  of  the  adventitia  i>y 
examining  the  capillary  vessels  of  the  visceral  pleura  in  dogs  which  had 
been  ex])osed  for  a  Inng  time  to  an  atmosphere  inipregiuited  with  coal- 
dust,  lie  found  the  ])ig]ucnt  lodged  in  small  nuisses  close  to  the  walls 
of  small  arteries  and  veins.  Kxaniining  the  same  vessels  in  other  do^rs 
not  thus  treated,  he  found  upon  the  outer  surface*  of  the  adventitia  opaque, 
whitish-gray  nodules,  surrounded  bv  round  and  oval  cells  containing 
nuclei,  also  lyiuj)h-corpuscles.  The  sanu*  structures,  whi(*h  he  name<l 
lymph-noduh^s,  ar<'  also  foun<l  around  the  same  vessels  of  the  pleura  in 
man,  and  KnaulT  looks  uj)on  these  lymphoid  structures  as  the  starting- 
point  of  tubercular  inilammation. 
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Klebs  maintains  that  the  endothelial  cells  of  lymphatic  vessels  are 
the  most  frequent  location  for  the  formation  of  the  primary  tubercle- 
nodule.  He  observed  that  in  cases  of  tubercular  ulceration  of  the  intes- 
tines the  peritoneum  is  reached  through  the  lymphatic  vessels.  Silver- 
stained  preparations  of  inoculation-tuberculosis  in  rabbits  showed  that 
the  most  recent  products  occurred  in  the  interior  of  the  lymphatic  vessels 
at  points  of  intersection.  In  some  places  the  nodules  extended  into  the 
tissues  between  the  lymphatic  vessels,  but  their  centre  always  corre- 
sponded to  the  location  of  a  lymphatic  vessel.  At  some  points  the  nodules 
were  seen  to  branch  out,  but  these  projections,  in  reality,  were  within  the 
lymphatic  vessels,  as  the  net-work  of  lymphatic  endoihelia  could  be  seen 
above  and  underneath  the  tubercular  product.  Toward  the  centre  of  the 
nodule  no  endothelial  cells  could  be  distinguished,  and  this  fact  led  him 
to  the  belief  that  the  endothelial  cells  are  directly  concerned  in  the  pro- 
duction of  the  new  tissue.  In  the  mesentery  he  saw  the  tubercles  adhere 
to  the  outer  wall  of  the  capillary  vessels,  and,  as  the  spindle-shaped  cells 
of  the  outer  coat  appeared  to  be  pushed  apart  by  the  new  tissue,  he 
regards  the  adventitia  as  a  genuine  lymphoid  structure.  Bindfleisch  traces 
the  beginning  of  the  process  in  miliary  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs  to  a 
proliferation  of  the  endothelia  and  the  external  connective-tissue  layer  of 
the  capillary  lymphatic  vessels.  Edward  Smith  believes  in  the  epithelial 
origin  of  tubercle.  Manz  studied  the  development  of  tubercle  in  the 
choroid  in  patients  suffering  from  general  miliary  tuberculosis.  So  con- 
stantly does  this  disease  show  itself  in  this  structure  that  von  Graefe, 
Cohnheim,  Frankel,  and  Bouchut  recommend  ophthalmoscopic  examina- 
tion as  a  diagnostic  measure  in  eases  of  suspected  pulmonary  or  general 
tuberculosis.  Manz  traces  the  commencement  of  the  disease  in  the  cho- 
roid to  cell-puUulation  in  the  tunica  adventitia  of  the  small  vessels.  The 
process  is,  however,  not  limited  to  this  structure;  the  non-pigmented 
stroma-cells  may  also  assist  in  furnishing  material  for  the  new  product. 
Earth,  on  the  other  hand,  asserts  that  the  vessels,  in  cases  of  tuberculosis 
of  the  choroid,  are  not  primarily  affected;  according  to  his  observations, 
the  process  depends  exclusively  on  a  degeneration  of  the  stroma-cells,  as  the 
remaining  tissue  did  not  appear  affected. 

Cohnheim,  Ziegler,  and  others  maintain  that  the  leucocytes  furnish 
most  of  the  material  in  the  building  up  of  the  tubercle-nodule. 

Experiments  on  animals,  as  well  as  microscopic  examinations  of 
pathological  specimens,  have  sufficiently  demonstrated  the  fact  that  the 
tubercle-nodule  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  circumscribed  inflamma- 
iory  product,  the  histological  elements  of  which  are  composed  of  new 
tissue,  formed  by  proliferation  of  fixed  tissue-cells  which  have  come  in 
contact  with  the  bacillus  of  tubercxdosis  or  its  toxins.     The  specific  pa- 
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thogenic  effect  of  the  bacillus  consists  in  its  power  to  cause  a  chronic 
inflammation  of  the  tissues  in  which  it  has  localized  or  with  which  it  has 
been  brought  in  contact.  The  tissues  affected  are  the  cells  which  are 
nearest  the  essential  microbic  cause,  irrespective  of  their  embryological 
origin,  their  histological  structure,  or  physiological  function.  In  eases 
of  inoculation-tuberculosis  the  primary  nodule  develops  at  the  point  of 
insertion  of  the  virus  from  connective-tissue  proliferation,  and  from  here 
the  bacilli  enter  the  lymphatic  channels,  and  the  secondary  nodules  are 
composed  of  cells  derived  from  the  endothelial,  lymphoid,  and  connective- 
tissue  cells  which  compose  these  structures.  If  the  bacilli  are  inject tnl 
in  sufficient  quantity  directly  into  the  circulation  or  gain  entrance  into 
the  blood-current  from  some  tubercular  focus,  they  become  implanted 
upon  the  wall  of  distant  capillary  vessels,  and  the  nodule  which  forms  at 
the  seat  of  implantation  consists  of  cellular  elements  formed  by  the  tis- 
sues of  the  vessel-wall.  As  soon,  however,  as  bacilli  reach  the  extra- 
vascular  tissues,  they,  in  turn,  furnish  their  part  of  the  material  for  the 
further  growth  of  the  nodule.  If  the  tubercle  bacillus  In^comes  implanted 
upon  a  mucous  surface,  as  the  bladder,  intestines,  nose,  larynx,  uterus, 
etc.,  if  such  surface  is  susceptible  to  tubercular  infection,  the  epithelial 
cells  take  an  early  and  active  part  in  the  inflammatory  process.  From 
the  manner  of  entrance  into  and  diffusion  through  the  tissues,  it  is  ap- 
parent that  the  mesoblastic  tissues,  the  connective-tissue  and  endothelial 
cells,  being  the  first  to  become  infected,  furnish  the  greatest  amount  of 
nuiterial  in  most  tubercular  lesions;  but  all  tissues,  when  infected,  take 
part  in  the  process. 

HISTOL()(;i('AI.    STUrCTrilK   of   TrBKIKLK. 

The  essential  liistoiogieal  elements  which  make  up  a  i)rimary  tubercle 
iKxluIe  are:  (//)  leiieoeyte^:  (//)  giant  cells:  (r)  epithelioid  cells:  {tl)  reticu- 
lum. 

Leucocytes. — One  of  tlie  convincing  ]>roofs  of  the  injlammatory  natun» 
of  tuberculosis  is  the  |)re>ence  of  leucocytes  in  tiie  tnbercle-nodiile.  The 
bacillus  of  tulxTculosis  ap|)ears  to  exercise  only  a  mild  ]»athogenie  etfect 
on  the  ea])illary  wall.  an<l  the  |)rimary  intlammat«u-v  ])ro(luct  is  always 
scanty.  As  the  colorless  hlood-corjniscle  can  only  escaj)e.  in  considerable 
number,  through  intlanuMl  caj)iilary  walls  wliich  have  undergone  alteration 
from  til*'  action  of  some  s])ecific  inicrohic  cause,  it  is  evident  that  its 
migratio]!  into  the  paravascular  tissues,  where  it  forms  a  |>art  of  the 
tubenular  |»ro(luct,  can  only  occur  after  such  alteration  has  takt»n  ]»laee 
from  the  action  of  the  bacillus  upon  the  cenu'nt-suhstance  of  the  endo- 
thelial lining  of  the  capillary  ves^cN.  The  leucocytes  are  found  scattered 
among  th**  cellular  elements,  ami  are  found  in  greatest  abundance  towanl 
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the  periphery  of  the  nodule,  (Fig.  172.)  The  leucocytes  inyariably 
undergo  degenerative  ehangcs,  and  are  never  transformed  into  other 
forn)8  of  cells  found  in  the  tubercular  product.  They  have  been  described 
as  lymphoid  corpusclcB,  Although  constantly  present,  they  are  most 
numerous  when  the  process  is  aeute. 

Giant  Cells* — A  ^eat  deal  has  been  said  and  written  concerning  the 
origin  and  diagnostic  value  of  the  giant  cells  in  the  tubercle-nodule. 
They  resemble  the  giant  cells  found  in  some  forms  of  sarcoma,  and  appear 
to  be  simply  certain  cells  which  have  outgrown  oLhers  by  taking  up  a  greater 
amount  of  nourishment  in  the  shape  of  leucocytes  which  have  undergone 
fragmentation. 

The  giant  cells,  or^  as  Klebs  calls  them,  macrocpfes,  are  finely  granular. 
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Fig.  !T1  —  A  LupOLia  Nuduli?  Situated  Deeply  In  Che  CoFium.  The  speclmed  Is  I  titer- 
cstlOE^  l^pcaufift  of  tbt^  great  uuiuber^  slie,  uod  chamcterlatlca  of  the  gliint  cHln.  ,4,  roti' 
cieetive  O&aue  of  corium,  li.  giaot  ceU;  t\  ftmalL  roUDd-cHl  inflltratloD.  tStatned  by 
polychromtj  methyLeiie-hLaeJ 

and  contain  multiple  nuclei,  which  usually  occupy  the  periphery  of  the  cell, 
or  are  arranged  in  a  crescent  at  one  end.  In  tubercular  lesions  artificially 
produced  in  anlmak  tlie  giant  cells  contain  numerous  bacilli^  which  occupy, 
as  a  niie^  the  peripheral  zone  of  the  cells.  In  tulicrculosis  in  man  the  bacilli 
in  these  cells  are  never  so  numerous,  and  as  centnil  degeneration  of  the  cells 
appears  they  disappear  in  this  portion  of  the  cell,  while  some  may  still  he 
found  in  the  periphery.  During  the  progress  of  the  discaae  the  giant  eeU 
becomes  more  and  more  fibrous  toward  tbe  periphery,  at  the  expense  of  the 
protoplasmic  part  in  the  centre.  The  protoplasm  evidently  in  transformed 
into  or  secretes  the  fibrous  margin,     If  caseation  docs  not  take  place  the 
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bacilli  disappear,  and  the  whole  cell*niasg,  inGluding  the  giant  eella,  h  am* 
verted  into  a  cicatricial  mass. 

The  first  evidences  of  degeneration  appear  in  the  centre  of  the  gmni 
cells,  and,  according  to  Weigert,  they  consist  of  etmctural  and  ehemicsl 
changes  which  are  indicative  of  coagulation-neerosis* 

1b  a  recent  tubercle-nodule  the  giant  cells  occnpy  the  centfal  portion, 
arouDd  which  the  epithelioid  cells  and  leucocytes  are  arranged.  The  iraeu- 
oles  are  necrotic  foci  within  the  ccIIb. 

The  giant  cell  found  in  tubercular  tissue  has  its  prototype  in  normal 
tiaaue.  Giant  cells  were  first  discovered  in  normal  tissue  (marrow  of  bone) 
by  Hohinj  who  called  them  myelopldques.  They  were  subsequently  accurately 
described  by  Yirchow.    In  a  normal  condition  they  are  constantly  found  in 
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bone  and  the  plaeenta.    They  are  also  found  occasionally  in  fat-tispue,  etpe- 

cially  in  cases  of  rapid  emaciation,  Kundrat  has  found  them  in  inflamed 
i«*rous  membrane*,  and  Strieker  and  lieitzmimn  m  the  inflamt^d  <*ornca* 
They  are  always  found  around  foreign  bodies^  becoming  encysted  in  the 
tissues.  Fried  lander  found  them  present  in  the  alveoli  of  the  lungs  in  cieei 
of  chronic  pneumonia, 

lleubner  found  giant  cells  in  endarteritis,  Baumgarten  in  guimnata^ 
Buhl  »nd  Jacobson  in  granulating  woundSn^  and  finally  Johne  and  Pflug  in 
actinomycotic  foci.  The  histological  source  of  these  cells  in  tubercular  af- 
fections has  been  traced  to  epithelial  cells  by  Zielonko  and  Weigerl;  to  endo- 
thelial cells  by  Kundrat,  Klcbs,  HerrenkobK  and  Zielonko;  to  conneetiTe 
Uatne  or  endothelial  cells  by  Virchow,  Fleming,  and  Ziegler.    Sdiueppd 
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and  Rindfleisch  believe  that  they  invariably  originate  within  blood-vessels 
or  lymphatics,  where  these  authors  regard  them  as  the  first  step  toward  the 
development  of  tubercle-nodules.  Ziegler  claims  to  have  seen  giant  cells 
develop  from  white  blood-corpuscles.  Hering,  Aufrecht,  Woodward, 
Schueller,  and  Treves  are  of  the  opinion  that  what  appear  as  giant  cells 
in  tubercular  tissue  are  not  cells,  but  only  represent  spaces  which  correspond 
to  transverse  sections  of  lymphatic  channels,  the  protoplasm  representing 
the  coagulated  lymph  within  these  vessels,  and  what  appear  as  nuclei  being 
enlarged,  swollen  endothelial  cells.  Giant  cells  possess  amoeboid  movements, 
and  by  virtue  of  these  they  are  capable  of  taking  up  in  their  protoplasm  fine 
particles,  such  as  microbes,  pigment-material,  and  blood-corpuscles  which 
have  undergone  fragmentation.     The  giant  cells  in  tubercular  lesions  are 
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Fig.  173.— Giant  Cell  from  Centre  of  Tubercle  of  Lung.  A,  granular  protoplasmic 
centre;  li,  peripheral  more-formed  part;  C,  crescent  of  nuclei;  D,  endothelium-like 
cells;    E,  two  vacuoles  within  the  giant  cell.     X  450.     {Hamilton.) 

hyperplastic,  epithelioid  cells,  and  consequently  are  derived  from  the  same 
histological  sources  as  these. 

Epithelioid  Cells. — Cells  intermediate  in  size  between  the  giant  cells 
and  the  leucocytes  are  found  in  every  tubercle-nodule  in  which  the  cells  have 
not  been  destroyed  by  caseation.  These  cells  were  first  described  by  Rind- 
fleisch, and  were  called  by  him  epithelioid  cells  from  their  structural  resem- 
blance to  epithelial  cells.    Klebs  calls  them  platyci/tes. 

They  are  about  two  or  three  times  larger  than  a  white  blood-corpuscle, 
and  in  shape  they  are  either  round  or  somewhat  elongated.  In  structure 
they  are  finely  granular,  and  contain  one  large  and  often  a  number  of  small 
nuclei.  They  form  the  bulk  of  all  recent  nodules,  are  scattered  between  the 
giant  cells,  and  are  often  arranged  in  layers  around  them.    The  histological 
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•oDJce  of  tbeie  oeUi  was  sappoeed  to  be  the  letseocrte  liv  Sdmeppel^  Zteg ler, 
«iid  Trrree;  the  endotlielial  eelli  of  the  lTm|ik-spM^  I7  Amfrecht,  Hetiiigt 
and  Woodward;  the  endotheliml  ceUs  of  tli€  Uood-Tniirlii  and  Ijinphslici 
or  ccnmeetiT^^^iaEiie  celU  bj  Hmdfleis^h  and  nearlj  all  of  the  tnodeni  aa- 
thnrfi.  The  epithelioid  eelk  ai^  the  embryonal  oells^  the  produet  of  pioltfefi- 
tim  from  unj  of  th^  Hxed  tiBEiie-ceUs  m  a  tuberralar  ledoo,  and  tb^  noitis 
aa  t&eh  imtil  they  are  destroyed  hj  dt^^etteimtire  ehaiigee  from  the  eontintaed 
action  upon  them  of  the  bacillm  of  tnherculosk  or  its  txxiiii^  or  imtUy  oa 
eeifi&uoii  of  the  primary  cauMf,  the?  are  tianrformrf  into  tiasuc  of  grtfater 
dttrabilitj. 

Betleiiliiiit. — Schoeppel  finEt  callnl  anemi^^n  to  the  rcticiUated  atmitt- 
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UTv  of  tubercle  bj  hit?  description  of  the  reticular  arrangement  wiifaiti  tuber- 
den  of  lymphatic  glande. 

The  recticiilum^  nccckr^ling  to  most  aiithorsL,  eonsiats  of  the  pre^jdatiiig 
<»^nnective  tiieue  pufihed  asunder  by  the  new  eells,  Aeeordin^  to  W«giiar« 
Sehijeppel^  Brodowski,  Thiion.  nml  Zkgler,  it  is  made  up  of  protophaou 
Bohl  taught  that  the  giant  and  epithelioid  celli  secrete  a  ^bstaoce  at  their 
periphery  which^  on  becominf^  iimi,  ib  formed  into  a  stnictnre  rewnnUiag 
con  n  ect  i  ve  t  iseu  e .  A  (*e< ^ rd  i  ii  g  i  o  b  i  p  researches,  o n  1  y  t  be  ma  rgi  nal  aoo e  la  ill|i- 
plied  with  looae^  ready- formed,  connective  tissue  of  the  organ*  Wahlbef^^ 
maintained  that  the  principal  reticulum  consists  of  protoplaim  which  it 
tniirefied  by  a  net- work  of  connective  tiegue.  The  reticulum  is  alwayi  mote 
marked  in  the  periphery  of  the  tuhercle-nodale,  where,  from  prtmtr^  it  ii 
eondcn^d  into  a  fibroui  cup^ile  (Fi#r,  1*6*  C), 
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Arrangement  of  the  Cells  in  a  Beoent  Tnbercle-nodule. — A  fully-de- 
veloped typical  tubercle  is  called  a  Langhans  tubercle  because  it  was  first  ac- 
curately described  by  this  author.  The  earliest  evidence  of  the  formation 
of  a  tubercle-nodule,  as  witnessed  under  the  microscope,  is  the  appearance 
of  small  cells  which  resemble  ordinary  embryonal  cells,  which  are  the  prod- 
uct of  tissue-proliferation  from  a  mesoblastic  matrix,  usually  the  connective 
tissue,  and  its  embryological  and  histological  prototype,  the  endothelial  cells 
of  blood-vessels  and  lymphatics.  From  these  cells  the  epithelioid  and  giant 
cells  are,  later,  developed.  Some  of  the  central  cells,  by  appropriation  of  a 
superabundance  of  food  furnished  by  leucocytes  in  a  state  of  fragmentation, 
become  hyperplastic,  and  are  transformed  into  giant  cells;  these  occupy  the 
centre  of  the  nodule.     Around  these  cells  the  smaller  or.  epithelioid  cells 


Fig.  175.— Section  from  Mucous  Membrane  of  Pharynx,  showing  Epithelioid  Cells  with 
a  few  Small  Giant  Cells.    X  350.    {Birch-IIirachfeld.) 

arrange  themselves,  and  between  them  and  in  the  priphery  of  the  nodule 
are  found  the  smallest  cells:  tiie  leucocytes. 

(Jaule  and  Tizzoni  distinguish  three  zones  in  a  tubercle:  (1)  an  external, 
composed  of  small,  round  cells;  (2)  a  lesser,  epithelial,  or  middle  zone,  con- 
taining the  reticulum;  (3)  a  central  space  containing  a  giant  cell.  The 
structure  of  a  tul)ercle  is  not  always  typical,  and  hence  the  division  into 
zones  is  based  more  on  theoretical  grounds  than  actual  observation.  The 
giant  cell  is  not  an  essential  histological  element  of  tubercle,  but  an  acci- 
dental product.  In  some  tubercles  giant  cells  cannot  be  found,  while  in 
others  they  are  numerous.  Giant  cells  can  only  develop  from  epithelioid 
cells  if  the  local  conditions  are  favorable  for  hypernutrition;  that  is,  if  the 
leucocvtes  in  a  condition  of  fragmentation  are  within  their  reach.    If  they 
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ape  present  they  alirays  mark  the  location  of  the  iUitiiig-poiiil  of  the  tuhcr- 
ctikr  taf ection,  ag  obJj  the  older  epithelioid  cells  imdcfiigo  thiA  ebaage.  Tbt 
nmnber  md  gize  of  the  epithelioid  cells  are  also  subject  to  great  Tmriatioii, 
and  are  modified  by  the  outritive  conditions  within  and  in  the  immcdiaif 
Tieinity  of  the  oodule.  If  celJ-proliferation  iii  active  the  epilhelioid  c«Ik 
appear  densely  packed  in  the  reticnlum,  nutrition  h  greatly  impaii^  sod 
the  new  cells  nndergo  degenemtive  changes  before  they  attain  their  average 
size.    The  lencocytea  are  scattered  among  the  giant  and  epithelioid  caU% 
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Flff.  ns.— Pultr-Dert^lop^d  Relleutu-  Ttib«rc1e  of  Lung  1.  A.  A.  ffl&nl  cells:  M, 
TM^nola  1&  oti«  of  il]«««:  C^  i^rrlpfaprKl  cm|»«ule  of  Abrous  tlMUf;  D.  rvttcttlQai  of  t^ 
ttibfltela;  M,  larg«  eD<lcitbollujii-lkkei  ci>||»  lyLtig  aa  the  rcstlcutum  &nd  wUblD  lU  mealhtmi 
Ft  ■asller  *'ljiDpfaold"  cvllii  occ^upylag  the  t&m«  situation:  O,  peripbmntk  flbrotis^loak^ 
Itif  border  of  the  g\mtit  cell».     x  l£0,     (Hamlltofi.) 

and,  a^  they  reach  the  part  through  the  inflamed  wall  of  the  capiUariea  in  the 
immediate  vicinity,  Ibey  are  most  numerous  in  the  periphery  of  the  nodiilft 
and  along  the  coutse  of  the  affected  vesselfi. 


0R0\rrH  or  the  t^bebcle-kodulbs. 


The  typical  tubercle-nodule  is  micro^Ktpical  in  iize.  The  growth  of 
the  swdling  dtpenda  on  the  f ormfltion  of  new  tissue,  migration  of  leucocyt«i 
and  confluence  of  nodules  into  Inr*?er  mosses.    The  bacillus  of  t ul^?cc]loaii» 
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when  brought  in  contact  with  fixed  tissue-cells  susceptible  to  its  pathogenic 
action,  incites  tissue-proliferation,  which  always  takes  place  by  karyokinesis. 
Bauragarten's  investigations  leave  no  doubt  that  phatycytes  constitute  the 
entire  mass  of  the  forming  tubercle.  He  has  also  observed  karyokinetic  fig- 
ures in  tubercular  tissue  in  cells  derived  from  the  connective  tissue,  cndo- 
thelia,  and  epithelia.  The  tubercle  bacilli  are  found  in  the  interior  of  giant 
and  epithelioid  cells  and  between  them. 

Each  tubercle-nodule  increases  in  size  by  the  growth  of  new  cells  from 
preexisting  tissue;  and,  as  the  primary  cause,  the  bacillus  of  tuberculosis, 
multiplies  in  the  tissues,  bacilli  are  conveyed  into  the  surrounding  tissues  by 
leucocytes  or  the  plasma-current,  and  new  centres  for  tubercle-formation 
are  established,  which,  later,  become  confluent,  forming  masses  of  consider- 
able size,  the  numerous  foci  of  caseation  corresponding  to  the  centres  of  so 
many  nodules.  The  growth  of  tubercle  is  favored  by  local  and  general  con- 
ditions which  diminish  tissue-resistance,  while  retardation  takes  place  in 
consequence  of  degenerative  changes  in  the  cells  of  which  it  is  composed, 
or,  if  the  cells  are  converted  into  tissue  of  a  higher  type,  from  disappearance 
or  suspension  of  activity  of  the  primary  cause. 

PATHOLOGICAL   VARIETIES   OF   TUBERCLE. 

Several  varieties  of  tubercle  have  been  described,  according  to  the  his- 
tological structure  of  the  tubercle  or  the  structure  or  condition  of  the  cells 
of  which  it  is  composed. 

Reticulated  Tubercle. — This  is  the  ordinary  form  of  tubercle  usually 
met  with,  and  the  most  important  anatomical  feature  is  the  presence  of  a 
well-defined  reticulum,  composed  of  preexisting  connective  tissue  and  a 
delicate  net-work  of  branching  giant  cells,  in  the  meshes  of  which  are  found 
the  epithelioid  cells  and  leucocytes. 

Fibrous  Tubercle. — In  contradistinction  to  the  reticulated  or  lymphoid 
tubercle,  a  few  years  ago  the  fibrous  tubercle  was  described,  distinguished 
by  its  pearl-like,  light-gray  appearance,  but  possessing  the  same  inherent 
tendency  to  caseation.  It  is  said  to  be  found  most  frequently  in  dense, 
fibrous  tissue,  and  quite  often  in  newly-formed  connective  tissue.  Histo- 
logically it  is  composed  of  nodules  of  dense  connective  tissue,  the  cells  of 
which  have  undergone  rapid  growth,  containing,  frequently,  more  than  one 
nucleus.  A  further  development  only  takes  place  in  the  interior  of  the 
nodule,  as  here  caseation  occurs,  the  caseous  focus  being  surrounded  by  a 
firm  capsule  of  connective  tissue.  The  description  of  fibrous  tubercle  by 
Langhans  differs  materially  from  the  above.  According  to  investigations  of 
this  author,  the  fibrous  tubercle  has  for  its  favorite  location  the  so-called 
parenchymatous  organs,  as  the  lungs,  liver,  spleen,  kidneys,  testicles,  epi- 
did}Tnis,  and  brain.    The  larger  nodules  are  composed  of  three  zones.    The 
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central  zone  eonBists  of  a  few  connect ive-tissuc  fibres,  free  otl-globulee^  Jmd 
cells  in  a  condition  of  fatty  infiltration.  The  middle  zone  is  composed  of  con- 
nective tissue.  Ab  the  cells  of  this  zone  are  not  numerous,  it  presents  the 
appearance  of  a  capsule;  in  reality,  however,  it  is  not  a  capsule  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  word,  but  a  matrix  of  tissue-proliferation,  from  which  the  cen- 
tral part  of  the  tubercle  is  the  offspring.  Both  Langhans  and  Schueppe], 
like  nearly  all  of  the  modem  pathologists,  regard  iilirous  tubercle  not  as  i 
distinct  special  anatoniical  form,  hut  as  an  ordinary  tubercle  in  which  the 
epithelioid  cells  in  the  peripheral  zone  have  been  converted  into  conn^etifv 
tiisue.  Fibrous  tubercle  differs  from  the  ordinar}^  cellular  variety  only  in 
so  far  that  it  contains  a  larger  amount  of  connective  tissm^  If  in  m  ttiWrcl^- 
nodule  at  the  time  the  young  cells  are  yet  vigorous  the  primary  microbie 
cause  ceases  to  act,  degenerative  changes  fail  to  take  place  and  the  embryonal 
cells  ere  transformed  into  connective  tissue.  The  cicatricial  condition 
starves  out  remaining  embry'onal  cells.  At  the  same  time  an  imperroeahle 
wall  of  connective  tissue  is  thrown  around  the  primary  depot  of  infection, 
which  effectually  guards  against  the  escape  of  active  bacilli  or  their  spores 
into  the  surrounding  tissues. 

Hyaline  Tubercle* — Chiari  described  another  variety  of  tut^enii:;  thr 
hyaline  tubercle.  The  first  specimen  in  which  he  found  this  variety  was 
taken  from  the  liver  of  a  tubercular  child  4  years  of  age.  The  nodules  in 
Uie  brain,  Itings,  and  bronchial  glands  in  the  ^me  case  prcsscnted  the  ordi- 
nary structure  of  lymphoid  tubercle.  The  clear  hyaline  structure  of  those 
found  in  the  liver  gave  them  a  very  peculiar  appearance,  -  The  change  is 
believed  to  be  due  to  a  hyaline  degeneration  of  the  reticulum,  and  resi^mhl#Hl 
most  closc^ly  the  hyaline  degeneration  of  the  capillaries  of  the  brain,  Cbi«ri 
conjectures  that  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  benign  change  opposed  to  e$sm^ 
tion,  which  tends  to  infection.  Hyaline  degeneration  of  any  pathological 
product  must  now  be  considered  as  one  of  the  earliest  phases  of  coagulation- 
necrosis,  and,  if  a  considerable  area  of  the  nodule  undergo  this  change  rap- 
idly and  simultaneously,  the  structures  will  present  a  hyaline  appeannce; 
butt  if  the  hyaline  product  continue  to  be  acted  upon  by  the  same  caueeii 
caseation  wiU  follow^  and  the  hyaline  tubercle  becomes  a  cheesy  tuberck. 

CASEATION. 

The  gray,  or  miliar}',  tubercle  is  transformed  into  the  yellow,  cmde^  < 
cheesy  tubercle  by  a  procesfi  which  is  called  caseation,  or  tyrosis.  The  exact 
nature  of  this  proces5  remains  unknown.  Tlic  cheesy  material  is  composed 
of  the  prt^ducts  of  cell-necrosis.  Early  death  of  cells  is  the  most  ehanicter' 
ietic  pathological  feature  of  tubercle,  which  distinguishes  it  fmm  all  other 
fonns  of  chronic  infiammation.  Two  causes  can  be  advanced  to  explain  tliia 
peculiar  and  almoit  pathognomonic  form  of  dcgcncmtion,  which  occun. 
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almost  without  exception,  in  every  tubercle  if  a  suffici^ct  length  of  time  has 
elapsed:  1.  Inadequate  blood-^pply,  2.  Specific  action  of  the  bacillus  of 
tuberculosis  or  its  toxins.  Caseation  always  commences  in  the  centre  of  a 
nodule^  consequently  at  a  point  most  remote  from  the  vascular  eupplVj  and 
in  cells  which  have  been  exposed  longest  to  the  deleterious  effect  of  the  pri- 
mary microbic  cause.  Tubercle  is  a  non-vascular  product-  From  causes 
which,  as  yetj  are  not  known^  the  tubercular  product  is  not  supplied  with 
new  blood-vessels.  The  angioblasts  are  transformed  into  epithelioid  cells 
that  have  lost  their  power  of  vessel-formation.  Nodules  which  have  pri- 
marily an  intravascular  origin  are  rendered  avascular  by  closure  of  the  vessel 
from  intravascular  and  perivascular  cell-proliferation.    If  the  primary  start- 


Pfg  ifj  — Tub«n3Ulo«i»  at  Trochioterie  Bursa.    Recisnt  area  of  ta7ititon<  «bowt!ig  bloo^- 
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ing-poict  is  outside  of  the  vessels,  the  rapidly-accumulating  cells  exert  press- 
ure upon  the  surrounding  vessels,  and  thus  diminish  the  blood'Snpply  to 
the  part  affected.  The  new  cells  require  an  adequate  blood-supply  for 
their  further  development,  and  if  this  fail  to  take  place,  as  is  the  case  in 
every  tubercular  product,  they  necessarily  suffer  from  malnutrition,  and  un- 
dergo degenerative  changes  at  an  early  stage  of  their  existence.  A  deficient 
blood-supply,  in  the  absence  of  other  causes,  would  result  in  fatty  degenera- 
tion of  the  new  tissues;  but  caseation  is  something  different  from  ordinary 
fatty  degeneration,  and  the  bacillus  of  tuberculosis  or  its  toxins  must  be  re- 
garded as  its  immediate  and  essential  cause.  Caseation  is  preceded  by  coag- 
nlation-necrosis,  which  i®  one  of  the  resnlts  of  the  specific  action  of  the 
bacillus  on  the  tiftsues.    The  coagulation-necrosis  commences  in  the  giant 
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aells^  and  ib  the  apithelioid  cells  in  tb«  centre  of  Ui€  nodnle,  «nd 
follows  as  BOOB  as  the  dead  cells  hs^e  lost  their  histological  identrtr  Mid 
appear  under  the  microscope  as  a  dtbris  in  which  no  distinct  eell-foniu  can 
be  identified.  Caseation  is  attended  by  softenings  which  can  be  raadily  rec- 
ognized in  tubercular  masses  the  size  of  a  hazel-nnt  to  that  of  a  walnut,  eom- 
poeed  of  numerous  confiuent  nodules  with  as  many  caseating  fod. 

In  such  maaies  the  small,  cheesy  caiities  become  confluent  and  form 
spaces  of  considerable  size.  Caseation  proceeds  from  the  centre  of  each 
nodule  toward  the  periphery,  layer  after  layer  of  epitheloid  cells  being  de- 
stroyed and  changed  into  cheesy  matertaL  The  part  of  a  tnbercle-nodtde 
which  has  undergoBe  caseation  contains  few  or  no  bacilli,  and  yet  inocula- 
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Flc.  ITt.— Cu<«t«4   SuliaiAxlllftrr  Oland.     A,  roann^iT^-Uwii 
Jf»  wm»iU  ro«&4  cell*  <tf  fflAo4,  l&4iftn&g^i&&«^«  KX»|»t  hj  utimb^ 

ttoB  expiTimcnts  fhow  it  to  be  highly  infectious,  Th^  cheesy  material  does 
not  fumiah  the  proper  natrient  material  for  the  growth  and  d^rdopflitiit  of 
the  baciUus^  which  lUes  from  ftarvaiion,  while  the  spores,  being  raofe  ditr- 
ahle  and  poetesBing  greater  power  of  resiatancr,  remain  in  an  acttre  ccmdi* 
tion  {or  an  indeM^  !od  of  time  in  tht*  dead  materia^  and  it  ia  doe  to 

Cheif  pusenc^  th^  >n  takes  place  from  cheeay  foci  and  that  anccesaful 

inoculalions  can  be  made  with  cheesy  material.  Wltile  the  diaeaae  haa  bt* 
come  arrested  in  the  centre  of  a  nodule,  mth  the  appeannee  of  riicatioiiy 
ita  growth  in  a  peripheral  direction  pursues  the  same  rdrntlesa  eoiitve^  Thm 
baciUi  multiply  in  fresh  tubercular  tiMue,  and  are  carried  beyond  the  p^ 
riphi'ral  zone  into  the  nurounding  tissues,  where  new»  indepsodenl  foci  of 
infection  are  tbnt  eftabliibad^  whick,  in  the  eourae  of  tinM»  paaa  thtx^n^fa 
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the  same  series  of  pathological  changes  as  the  primary  nodules.  It  is  a  well- 
known  clinical  fact  that  acute  miliary  tuberculosis  is  not  a  primary  affection, 
as  in  all  such  cases  a  careful  post-mortem  examination  will  reveal  the  pres- 
ence of  a  cheesy  focus  in  a  lymphatic  gland,  the  lungs,  testicles,  a  joint,  or 
bone,  or  some  other  organ  from  which  the  infection  occurred.  Weber  found 
cheesy  foci  in  16  cases  of  tuberculosis  of  serous  membranes.  The  cheesy 
mass  may  lie  latent  so  long  as  it  is  solid,  but  as  soon  as  it  liquefies  the  spores 
which  it  contains  can  be  taken  up  by  the  blood-vessels  and  become  the  cause 
of  general  infection. 

CALCIFICATION. 

One  of  Nature's  means  in  preventing  the  local  extension  of  tubercle 
and  in  guarding  against  regional  and  general  infection  is  calcification  of  the 
tubercular  product.  This  can  only  occur  as  a  secondary  condition  in  tuber- 
cles that  have  undergone  caseation.  Calcification  implies  the  removal  of 
the  cheesy  material  and  the  substitution  for  it  of  inorganic,  calcareous  ma- 
terial. It  is  a  process  which  greatly  resembles  petrifaction.  Arrest  of  the 
tubercular  process  by  caseation  and  calcification  frequently  takes  place  in 
the  lungs,  and,  occasionally,  in  the  lymphatic  glands. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

Clinical  Forms  of  Surgical  Tuberculosis. 

It  is  but  a  few  years  since  it  was  thought  impossible  that  any  other 
organ  than  the  lungs  could  be  the  seat  of  tuberculosis.    The  different  forms 
of  surgical  tuberculosis  that  will  be  described  below  were  not  correct h*  un- 
derstood until  quite  recently,  and  consequently  a  rational  surgical  treatment 
was  out  of  question.    Most  all  of  the  localized  tubercular  processes  were  in- 
eluded  under  the  general  term  scrofula,  and  were  regarded  as  local  mani- 
festations of  a  general  dyscrasia,  and  treated  in  accordance  witli  this  view 
of  their  pathology.    The  discovery  of  the  bacillus  of  tuberculosis  has  ren- 
dered the  word  scrofula  obsolete,  and  has  assigned  to  the  tubercular  proc- 
esses in  the  various  organs  and  tissues  of  the  body  their  correct  etiological 
and  pathological  significance,  and  paved  the  way  for  their  more  successful 
surgical  treatment.    There  is  hardly  a  tissue  in  the  body  which  may  not  be- 
come the  primary  seat  of  tubercular  infection,  or  which  escapes  when  diffuse 
dissemination  occurs  through  the  medium  of  the  general  circulation.     The 
frequency  of  tubercular  affections  is  something  appalling.    At  least  1  person 
out  of  every  7  dies  of  some  form  of  tuberculosis.    Most  of  the  large  hospitals 
contain  from  25  to  50  per  cent,  of  patients  afflicted  with  this  disease.    The 
ravages  of  the  disease  are  to  be  seen  everywhere,  in  the  shape  of  disfiguring 
scars  of  the  neck,  dt'fornuMl  lini])s,  and  bent  s])ines.     Health  resorts,  fre- 
quented for  years  by  tubercular  ])atients.  liave  become  infected  to  such  an 
extent  that  tliere  is  great  danijiT  of  tlie  wliole  population  becoming  exter- 
minated ]>y  this  disease.     Tho  sources  of  infection  in  i^ucli  places  have  bo- 
come  so  numerous  that  it  is  unsafe  to  bn-atlic  the  air,  to  drink  the  water, 
or  to  eat  tlie  food  prepared  in  houses  wliicli  for  years  liave  been  hot-beds 
for  the  ])acilhis  of  tuberculosis,  and  by  persons  carrying  the  microbe  upon 
every  s<|uare  incli  of  tlieir  surface.     Tliat  wliole  conmuinities  and  nations, 
where  this  disease  has  been  prevalent  for  centuries,  ]iav(»  not  been  completely 
def)opu]ated  lon;r  ago  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  many  jhtsous  possess,  from 
the  time  of  tlieir  liirtli.  a  degree  of  resistance  to  infection  that  even  direct 
infection  by  inocidation  would  prove  liarndess.    The  bacillus  is  not  the  Si">le, 
but  the  essential,  cause  of  tul)erculosi>. 

IIERKDITAKY    AND    ACQIIKKI)    PIJKDISPOSITION'. 

Almost  every  author  recognizes,  as  an  important  element  in  the  etiology 
of  tuberculosis,  the  existence  of  an  hereditary  or  acquired  predisposition. 
Little  is  known  in  reference  to  the  real  nature  of  such  a  predisposition.  A 
weakness  of  the  lymphatic  vessels  in  scrofulosis  was  recognized  by  Sylvius 
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as  early  as  1695,  by  Portal  in  1690,  and  still  later  by  Bell,  Percival  Pott, 
Hufeland,  and  Broussais.  Fox  is  of  the  opinion  that  a  disposition  to  tuber- 
culosis is  created  by  certain  anatomical  or  physiological  defects  in  the  lym- 
phatic system.  The  cause  of  scrofula  was  ascribed  by  Virchow  to  a  weakness 
or  imperfection  in  the  arrangement  of  the  lymphatic  system;  by  Hueter  to  a 
dilatation  of  lymph-spaces;  and  by  Billroth  to  a  constitutional  anomaly. 
Mordhorst  regards  a  sluggish  circulation,  the  consequence  of  superficial,  im- 
perfect respiration,  by  causing  capillary  stasis  and  favoring  inflammatory 
exudation,  a  potent  factor  in  producing  that  peculiar  vulnerability  of  the 
tissues  in  scrofulous  subjects.  Rokitansky  placed  great  stress  on  the  impor- 
tance of  an  imperfect  circulatory  and  respiratory  apparatus  as  a  predispos- 
ing cause  of  tuberculosis.  In  1871  Friedlander  suggested  that  in  cases  of 
tuberculosis  there  might  be  present,  and  active,  a  fusion  of  the  scrofulous 
and  tu])ercular  diathesis:  a  view  which  was  indorsed  by  Charcot  in  1877. 
Aufrecht  claims  that  the  disposition  to  the  origin  of  tubercle  may  be  found 
in  the  lymphatic  vessels.  Kiedel  defines  the  hereditary  predisposition  to 
tuberculosis  as  consisting  in  a  peculiar  defect  in  the  anatomical  arrangement 
of  the  tissues,  especially  of  the  lymphatic  glands,  which  furnish  a  favorable 
soil  for  infection.  Schiiller  believes  that  the  noxae  of  tuberculosis  excite  a 
slow  form  of  inflammation,  with  a  tendency  to  speedy  retrograde  metamor- 
phosis of  the  new  material.  Quincke  recognized  a  close  relationship  between 
scrofula  and  tuberculosis,  when  he  says:  "Scrofulous  persons  are  especially 
predisposed  to  tuberculosis;  tuberculosis  hardly  ever  occurs  except  in  scrof- 
ulous persons."  Ziegler  was  aware  that  pulmonary  phthisis  is  the  most  fre- 
quent cause  of  death  in  scrofulous  patients. 

Whittaker,  in  comparing  the  etiology  of  tuberculosis  with  syphilis, 
makes  use  of  the  following  very  positive  language:  *'There  is  no  such  a  thing 
as  a  predisposition  to  either  disease.  Either  a  man  has  syphilis  or  he  has  it 
not.  One  man  is  not  more  predisposed  to  either  disease  than  another.  Syph- 
ilis afl'octs  one  individual  more  than  another  because  its  virus  finds  a  better 
lodgment  u])()n  mucous  membrane.  Tuberculosis  finds,  also,  fortuitously, 
a  better  nidus  in  one  case  than  another.  The  virus  of  tuberculosis  is  lodged, 
in  one  case,  and  not  coughed  up,  just  as  in  syphilis  the  virus  is  secreted  and 
not  washed  olT.*'  And  again:  '*From  any  chancre,  phquCy  gumma,  or  other 
deposit  of  syphilis,  reabsorption  may  take  place  at  any  time,  and  reinfection 
with  syphilis;  or,  better,  reappearance  of  external  signs.  So,  from  any  case- 
ous nodule,  wherein  the  tul)erculous  virus  is  locked  up  in  temporary  inno- 
cence, absorption  may  take  place  under  favoring  circumstances,  and  a  new 
outbreak  of  tuberculous  symptoms  appear,  the  quantity  of  virus  thus  set  free 
determining,  to  a  great  extent,  ])erliaps,  the  virulence  of  the  symptoms. 
While  the  virus  is  thus  locked  up,  the  disease  is  latent;  when  set  free,  it  is 
manifest.''    Wynne  Foot  says:    ^'Tubercles  are  small-celled  overgrowths  of 
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lymphatic  tissue  tbat  have  preeerved  guch  unifonnity  of  eize^  color,  and  stupe 
m  to  have  long  suggested  the  probability  of  their  lymphatic  origin.'*  WiUofi 
Fox  regarded  tubercle  as  an  overgrowth  or  hyperplasia  of  ijinphiitic  tissiie 
resulting  from  irritation  of  the  lymphatic  elements. 

Savor}',  in  speaking  of  the  relation  of  scrofula  to  tubercle,  femmrki: 
**It  appears  to  me  that  there  is  notliing  suflicient  to  warrant  the  patholc^Cil 
distinction  which  it  is  now  the  fashion  to  make  between  scrofula  and  tuber- 
cle/' And  further:  "Tubercle  may  be  said  to  be  the  essential  elemeni  of 
scrofula/^  According  to  Rokitansky,  the  most  frequent  £?eut  of  tubercle  in 
children  is  in  the  lymphatic  glands.  Virchow  maintained  that  scrofula  eoD- 
stitutes  the  basis  of  tubercle^  and  that  in  man  tuberculosis  depeads  m  f»e|i- 
eral  on  scrofula.  He  asserts,  furthers  *'0n  account  of  the  histokigienl  idcn* 
tity  of  the  scrofulous  and  tubercular  new  growlha,  it  is  often  impo!^?iible,  in 
a  given  tubercular  lesion,  to  determine  how  much  ig  inflammatory  and  hotr 
much  is  tubercular/*  From  the  above  quotations  it  becomes  apparent  that 
Dearly  all  of  the  older  authors  recognized,  if  not  the  identity,  at  least  a  close 
relationship  between  scrofula  and  tuberculosis.  The  identity  of  scrofula  and 
tuberculosis  was  established,  not  upon  anatomical  or  pathological  re^iearches, 
but  was  definitely  settled  by  the  discovery  of  the  same  cause  in  the  loctl 
lesions  of  both.  Clinical  and  experimental  proof  is  accunui biting  rapidly, 
establishing  the  fact  that  heredity  in  the  causution  of  tuberculosis  cfteii 
means  direct  transmission  of  tubercle  bacilli  from  parents  to  child,  Bircb- 
Hirschfeld  and  Schmore  have  reported  the  ease  of  a  younj*;  woman  who, 
early  in  her  first  pregnancy,  presented  signs  of  pulmonary  phthisLs,  to  which 
she  succumbed  in  the  seventh  month.  Immediately  after  the  death  of  fhi* 
mother  the  fcetus  was  removed  by  Ciesarian  section,  Pfist-mort<^m  rf v. 
tuberculosis  not  only  in  the  lungs^  but  also  in  other  organs  of  the  moiu-*. 
Although  the  foetus  had  been  alive  shortly  before  the  death  of  the  raother. 
it  was  d€ad  when  removed.  Careful  examination  of  the  foetus  showed  no 
mactoscopical  tubercular  lesions.  The  surface  of  the  abdomen  w*as  wafhed 
with  a  solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury  and  the  cavity  opi*ued  with  eleril- 
ized  knives.  Small  fragments  of  the  internal  organs  were  implanted  inln  tha 
abdominal  cavities  of  two  guinea-pigs  and  a  rabbit*  One  of  the  guintii^pigi 
died  in  fourteen  days,  The  other  was  killed  at  the  end  of  six  we^kt,  atid 
many  tubercles  were  found  in  the  peritoneal  cavity.  The  rabbit  lived  for 
three  months.  On  its  death  many  tubercles  were  found  iu  the  liver  and  lung. 
Tubercle  bacilli  were  found  in  the  umbilicus  and  iii  the  blood  of  the  ura- 
bilieat  vein  of  the  fcetaa.  The  demonstration  of  any  definite  anatomii:ml 
defect,  hereditary  or  acquired,  which  acts  as  a  predisposing  cause  to  tulirr* 
eular  infection,  has,  so  far,  not  succeeded.  Only  a  few  years  ago  Formad 
made  some  interesting  studies  concerning  the  histological  structures  of  tia* 
iues  that  are  known  to  be  prone  to  tubercular  infection,  and  he  believecl  thai 
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tlie  changes  coristantly  found  were  such  that  favored  the  arrest  of  migrating 
cells.  It  is  more  probable  that  the  hereditary  or  acquired  predisposition  to 
tuberculosis,  which  must  now  be  recognized  as  an  important  element  in  the 
causation  of  the  disease,  must  be  regared  rather  as  a  diminution  of  the  power 
of  resistance  inherent  in  the  tissues  to  the  action  of  the  specific  microbic 
cause  than  any  characteristic  anatomical  cell-defects.  From  a  clinical  stand- 
point, it  is  important  to  remember  that  in  the  causation  of  tuberculosis  we 
must  recognize  a  combination  of  etiological  factors,  viz.:  (1)  local  or  general 
conditions,  resulting  from  hereditary  or  acquired  causes,  which  diminish 
the  resisting  capacity  of  the  tissues  to  the  action  of  the  bacillus  of  tuber- 
culosis, which  must  be  regarded  as  the  predisposing  cause;  and  (2)  the  pres- 
ence in  the  tissues  of  the  essential  cause  of  the  disease, — the  bacillus  of  tu- 
berculosis. 

Tlio  predisposing  cause  can  under  no  circumstances  result  in  tuberculo- 
sis without  action  of  the  essential  cause,  and  the  bacillus  of  tuberculosis  is 
most  certain  to  produce  its  specific  pathogenic  effect  in  tissues  debilitated 
by  hereditary  or  acquired  causes.  The  different  avenues  through  which  in- 
fection takes  place  will  be  referred  to  in  the  further  discussion  of  the  sub- 
ject which  heads  this  chapter.  . 

TUBERCULAR   ABSCESS. 

Pathological  Anatomy. — The  effect  of  the  bacillus  of  tuberculosis  on 
the  tissue  is  to  produce  a  chronic  inflammation,  which  invariably  results  in 
the  production  of  granulation-tissue.  The  embryonal  cells  furnish,  as  it 
were,  a  wall  of  protection  for  the  surrounding  healthy  tissue.  The  charac- 
teristic pathological  feature  of  every  tui)ercular  product  consists  in  the  tend- 
ency of  the  cells  of  whicli  it  is  composed  to  undergo  early  degenerative 
changes,  which  are  caused  by  local  anaemia  and  the  specific  chemical  action 
of  the  toxins  of  the  tubercle  bacilli,  and  consist  in  coagulation-necrosis, 
caseation,  and  li(|uefaction  of  the  cheesy  material  into  an  emulsion,  which 
has  always  ])een  regarded  as  pus  until  recent  investigations  have  shown  that 
it  is  simply  the  product  of  retrograde  tissue-metamorphosis,  and  not  true  pus. 
I  believe  that  it  can  now  be  considered  as  a  settled  fact  that  the  bacillus  of 
tulxTculosis  is  not  a  pyogenic  micro])e,  and  that,  in  the  absence  of  other 
microbes,  it  produces  a  sjiecilic  form  of  chronic  inflammation,  which  in- 
variably terminates  in  the  formation  of  granulation-tissue;  and  that,  when 
true  suppuration  takes  place  in  the  tubercular  product,  it  occurs  in  conse- 
queuce  of  secondary  infection  with  ])Us-microbes.  The  so-called  tubercular, 
or  cold,  abscess  contains  a  fluid  which  macroscopically  resembles  pus,  but 
which,  when  examined  under  the  microscope,  shows  none  of  its  histological 
elements.  If  the  bacillus  of  tul)erculosis  meet  with  sufficient  resistance  on 
the  part  of  the  surrounding  tissues,  it  finally  exhausts  the  nutrient  material 
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in  the  granulations  and  dies,  or  remains  in  a  latent  condition;  the  granuli- 
tion-material  is  converted  into  cicatricial  tissue  and  the  local  lesion  is  cured 
The  cases  in  which  the  tubercular  product  is  removed  by  cicatrization  itr- 
minate  most  frequently  in  spontaneous  cure.    If,  on  the  other  hand,  baciUi 
in  sufficient  number  are  present  to  destroy  the  granulation-cells,  coagulation- 
necrosis,  caseation,  and  liquefaction  of  the  infected  tissue  take  place;  a  flpon* 
taneous  cure  is  still  possible  if  a  part  of  the  fluid  portion  is  absorbed  and  th< 
solid  debris  becomes  encapsulated.    The  same  favorable  termination  is  ex- 
pedited under  similar  circumstances  if  the  primar}'  lesion  has  healed  and 
the  inflammatory  product  is  removed  by  operative  interference  under  thf 
strictest  antiseptic  precautions,  or  if,  at  the  same  time,  the  primary  fociu 
can  be  completely  removed  by  extending  the  operation  to  the  primary  lesion 
Secondary  infection  of  a  tubercular  product  with  pus-microbes  without  i 
direct  infection-atrium  is  possible,  and  if  the  primary  lesion  is  located  in  ti 
unimportant  organ,  and  in  such  a  place  where  the  inflammatory  prodnd 
can  be  early  reached  or  can  be  discharged  spontaneously,  a  cure  is  often 
effected,  as  the  suppurative  inflammation  may  destroy  all  of  the  tissues  in< 
habited  by  the  bacillus,  and  the  whole  nidus,  with  the  microbes  it  contains^ 
is  eliminate^  permanently  from  the  body.    Such  a  course  is  not  infrequently 
observed  in  cases  of  tuberculosis  of  the  lymphatic  glands  of  the  neck.    If, 
however,  the  tubercular  process  affect  important  organs  or  parts  deeply 
located  with  extensive  infection  of  tissue,  and  secondary  infection  with 
pus-microbes  take  place,  then  the  patient  incurs  tlie  danger  of  septic  infec- 
tion and  local  and  general  disseininatinn  of  the  tubercular  process  from  the 
breaking  down  of  tlie  protective  wall  of  <rranuhition-t issue.    That  the  bacilli 
do  not  grow  in  a  tubercular  abscess  has  been  <lerinitely  settled  bv  St-hlog- 
tendal.    lie  examined  520  sj)ecinicns  of  Ihiid  from  tubercular  abscos!^l'^5,  and 
found  bacilli  present  in  only  75  ])cr  cent.    (Jarre  has  also  made  an  extended 
series  of  observations  to  ascertain  the  j)resenc('  of  the  bacillus  in  cold  al>- 
scesses.    According  to  this  author,  many  tubercular  ulcerations  and  abscesses 
are  the  result  of  a  mixed  infection,  as  has  been  claimed  by  IIofTa  for  some 
cases  of  eni])yenia  comjdicatinir  pulmonary  or  ])leural  tuberculo.<is.     In  cold 
abscesses,  and  in  the  litiuefied  cheesy  material  of  tu]»ercular  cavities  in  bono, 
no  pus-microbes  c(»uld  be  found;    not  even  in  ca>es  that  pursuwl  a  rapid 
course.     Cultivations  of  such  material  remained  sterile,  while  inoculations 
produced  tyi)ical  tuberculosis.    Such  sj)ecimens,  examined  under  the  micro- 
scope, showed  none  of  the  morphol<»;:rical  elements  of  pus,  but  were  seen  to 
consi.^t  of  an  emulsion  compo>ed  of  fat-^dohules  and  Jefrifus  of  broken-down 
tissue  suspended  in  serum.    Garre  believes  it  is  possible  that,  in  many  cases 
of  su])puration  following  in  the  course  of  a  tubercular  i)rocess,  pus  is  the 
result  of  a  mixed  infection,  and  that  the  |)us-microbes  disappear  before  the 
examination  is  made. 
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Tavel  has  examined  the  inflammatory  product  of  40  cases  in  which  a 
positive  or  at  least  probable  diagnosis  of  tuberculosis  was  made,  before  op- 
eration, for  evidences  of  mixed  infection,  by  means  of  microscopical  exam- 
ination of  stained  preparations  under  the  microscope,  cultivation  and  inocu- 
lative experiments.  In  30  he  found  the  tubercle  bacillus  exclusively,  in  5 
tubercle  bacilli  and  pus-microbes;  the  latter,  however,  had  no  hsematogenic 
source,  as  their  entrance  into  the  tubercular  focus  through  a  communication 
between  it  and  the  internal  or  external  surface  of  the  body  could  be  traced. 
In  the  last  5  cases  he  found  no  tubercle  bacilli,  but  a  mono-infection  with 
pus-microbes  which  had  produced  a  lesion  resembling  tuberculosis.  He  be- 
lieves, with  Garre,  that  tubercular  abscesses  are  caused  exclusively  by  tuber- 
cle bacilli,  but  he  assigns  to  these  pyogenic  properties.  He  maintains  that 
the  chemical  products  of  the  tubercle  bacillus  transforms  leucocytes  and 
embryonal  cells  from  the  fixed  tissue-cells  into  pus-corpuscles,  which,  how- 
ever, show  an  earlier  tendency  to  fatty  degeneration  and  granular  degenera- 
tion than  pus-corpuscles  in  the  pus  of  acute  abscesses. 

Prudden  and  Hodenpyl  killed  tubercle  bacilli  by  prolonged  boiling, 
and  still  found  them  markedly  chemotactic.  When  introduced  in  consider- 
able number  into  the  subcutaneous  tissue,  or  into  the  pleural  or  abdominal 
cavities,  they  are  distinctly  pyogenic,  causing  aseptic  localized  suppuration. 
Under  these  conditions  they  are  capable,  moreover,  of  stimulating  the  tis- 
sues about  the  suppurative  foci  to  the  development  of  a  new  tissue  closely 
resembling  the  diffuse  tubercle  tissue  induced  by  the  living  germs,  but  this 
tissue  manifests  no  tendency  to  caseation. 

The  walls  of  the  tubercular  cavity  contain  the  typical  structure  of  the 
tubercular  lesion  and  the  primary  and  essential  cause  of  the  inflammation: 
the  bacillus  tuberculosis.  The  infection  follows  the  migration  of  the  ab- 
scess in  whatever  direction  that  may  take  place.  If  an  additional  infection 
from  without  take  place,  following  either  a  spontaneous  discharge  or  after 
incision,  the  superficial  granulations  are  destroyed  by  the  suppurative  process 
which  is  initiated,  exposing  the  patient  to  the  additional  risks  of  septic  in- 
fection and  a  more  rapid  local  and  general  dissemination  of  the  tubercular 
process. 

Symptoms  and  Diagnosis. — The  tubercular  abscess  is  called  a  cold  ab- 
scess because  it  lacks  the  characteristic  clinical  phenomena  which  attend 
the  development  of  an  acute  or  hot  abscess.  There  is  but  little,  if  any,  rise 
of  the  local  temperature,  and,  unless  the  abscess  has  reached  the  skin,  the 
surface  looks  rather  preternaturally  pale  than  red,  and  the  abscess  itself  is 
always  painless  and  not  tender  on  pressure.  The  pain,  if  present,  is  referred 
to  the  primary  seat  of  the  tubercular  inflammation.  Fluctuation  is  usually 
well  marked,  as  the  tissues  around  the  abscess  are  not  much  infiltrated.  The 
most  important  clinical  feature  of  a  cold  abscess  is  its  tendency  to  wander 
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from  the  place  where  it  originated  to  distant  localities  by  gravitatioxi;  ham 
the  name  given  to  it  by  German  writers:  Senkungsdbseess.  Thxts,  in  tnbo- 
oular  spondylitis  the  abscess  may  appear  in  the  lumbar  region^  and  is  then 
called  lumbar  abscess;  it  may  follow  the  iliac  muscle  and  appear  in  one  of 
the  iliac  regions,  and  is  then  called  iliac  abscess;  or,  finally,  it  may  follow  the 
psoas  muscle  and  ap{>oar  above  or  below  Poupart's  ligament,  when  it  con- 
stitutes a  psoas  abscess. 

In  tuberculosis  of  the  hip-joint  the  abscess  appears  posteriorly  under- 
neath the  gluteal  muscles,  if  perforation  of  the  capsule  in  this  direction  take 
place;  or  it  appears  anteriorly  a  considerable  distance  below  the  hip-joint,  if 
perforation  of  the  capsule  take  place  in  an  opposite  direction.  As  the  con- 
tents of  the  abscess  carr}'  the  original  cause  of  the  disease,  infection  of  the 
tissues  takes  place  along  the  whole  course  of  the  abscess,  which  is  alwaji 
lined  with  infected  granulation-tissue.  Although  the  primary  canae  of  a 
tubercular  abscess  is  most  frequently  a  tuberculosis  of  a  joint  or  bone,  it  can 
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also  ilovelop  in  the  i-oursi*  of  anv  localizoil  form  of  tuberculosis,  and  it  i? 
quite  froqiu  ntly  mot  in  tho  ronPM^  of  uiht  rcnlosis  of  the  lymphatic  glands^. 
The  diagnosis  musi  l>o  ma^io  with  spocial  roftronce  to  the  nature  and  loca- 
tion of  tho  primnrv  h'^sion.  In  tuhorcnlosis  of  tho  spine  the  fixed  pain  in  the 
region  of  tho  atTootctl  \(rtihni\  rndiatin::  frum  here  in  the  direction  of  the 
nerves  on  i-aih  >ith\  is  an  important  symptom,  and  this  sAinptom  is  always 
aggravatoil  l\v  ^hxion  anti  amt  lit -ratio  l»y  rxtonsinn  of  tho  spine.  In  coxitis 
tho  ]Vim  in  tho  hoginnini:  of  thi  tlisoaso  is  usually  nforroil  to  the  inner  aspoi-t 
of  the  knoo-joint,  hut  is  a]way>  iuiroaso.^*  l-y  motion  in  the  hii>-joint.  In 
ooh^  flhsfx'ss.  causoi^  hy  clanilnlar  twlunu-osis,  tho  clinical  history  will  p«>int 
to  a  chronic  intlammation  of  tho  i;iaui^>  whiih  procvdod  the  formation  of 
the  ahscoss.  As  soon  as  ih.o  ahsoos>  roai  bos  tlio  skin  that  structure  becomes 
inflamoil.  livitl.  ani^.  moro  an«l  m.in  atii  r:ua:orl  hy  piN-ssure  and  infianunation. 
until  spontanoi'us  pcrfonition  takis  place  at  a  point  subjected  to  greatest 
pTc*ssnrr.  If  a  tuhorcular  product  hccomr  the  soat  of  a  secondary  infection 
with  pu«-microhcs.  the  suhseqnont  sympt.»m>.  lotal  and  ireneral,  are  those  of 
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suppurative  inflammation.  The  temperature,  which  was  normal,  or  nearly 
so,  increases  and  presents  the  daily  curves  indicative  of  suppuration,  while 
the  abscess,  which  has  been  painless  heretofore,  becomes  painful  and  tender 
on  pressure;  in  fact,  a  chronic  inflammation  has  been  supplanted  by  an  acute 
one,  with  a  corresponding  change  of  the  clinical  picture.  If  any  doubt  re- 
main as  to  the  character  of  the  swelling  and  the  nature  of  its  contents,  this 
can  be  dispelled  at  once  by  resorting  to  an  exploratory  puncture.  In  cold 
abscess  the  fluid  removed  presents  the  appearance  of  serum  in  which  minute 
particles  of  broken-down  tissues  are  suspended,  while  in  an  abscess  caused 
by  a  mixed  infection  it  presents  the  macroscopical  and  microscopical  appear- 
ance of  pus. 

Prognosis. — The  danger  attending  tubercular  abscess  must  be  estimated 
exclusively  by  the  extent  and  location  of  the  primary  disease  and  the  pres- 
ence or  absence  of  tuberculosis  in  other  organs.  If  the  general  health  re- 
main unimpaired,  even  an  extensive  local  tubercular  disease  may  be  amen- 
able to  a  spontaneous  cure  or  successful  surgical  treatment.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  tubercular  abscess  developing  in  the  course  of  an  insignificant  and 
unimportant  local  lesion  occurring  in  an  anaemic  person,  the  subject  of  in- 
cipient multiple  foci  in  different  organs,  must  be  regarded  as  a  formidable 
condition,  with  little  or  no  prospects  of  a  favorable  termination.  I  have 
learned  to  regard  pronounced  anamia  as  an  unfavorable  symptom  in  the  dif- 
ferent forms  of  surgical  tuberculosis,  as  it  is  often  an  expression  that  general 
infection  has  occurred.  Another  important  matter  to  be  taken  into  consid- 
eration, in  making  a  prognosis  in  cases  where  general  infection  can  be  ex- 
cluded, is  the  possibility  of  eradicating  the  primary  lesion  by  operative  in- 
iorfcronce.  Where  this  can  be  done,  the  chances  of  successful  treatment  of 
the  local  disease  are  much  ])ettor;  at  the  same  time,  the  removal  of  all  the 
infected  tissues  is  the  best  guarantee  against  general  infection.  Other  things 
]mu<r  equal,  the  prognosis  is  better  in  patients  without  an  hereditary  history 
of  tuberculosis,  and  in  young  persons  than  those  advanced  in  years. 

Treatment. — The  surgical  treatment  of  large  tubercular  abscesses  is 
always  fraught  with  danger  from  the  fact  that,  even  if  conducted  under 
strict  antiseptic  precautions,  it  is  not  always  possible  to  prevent  infection 
with  pus-microbes.  Large  tu])ercular  abscesses  were  a  "r?o/^  me  tangere^^  to 
the  older  surgeons,  as  it  was  well  known  evacuation  by  incision  would  be  fol- 
lowed within  a  few  days  by  hectic  fever,  profuse  sweating,  diarrhoea,  and 
other  symptoms  of  septic  infection.  The  early  advocates  of  the  antiseptic 
troatmeut  hoped  that  the  time  had  come  when  the  surgeon  had  it  in  his 
power  to  prevent  septic  infection  during  the  operation  by  resorting  to  the 
necessary  antiseptic  precautions,  and  to  maintain  an  aseptic  condition 
throughout  the  after-treatment  under  an  efficient  antiseptic  hygroscopic 
occlusive  dressing.     If  we  remember  that  in  cases  where  the  abscess  orig- 
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iDflted  from  a  primary  lesion  inacceaaible  to  direct  treatmoit  it  may  reqniie 
months  for  the  healing  process  to  be  completed,  it  is  not  surprising  that  even 
the  strictest  aseptic  precautions  in  the  hands  of  the  ablest  wargeoiBM  haTf 
often  failed  in  protecting  the  abscess-cavity  against  septic  infection  for  such 
a  long  time. 

In  a  number  of  tubercular  abscesses  originating  from  a  tubercular  focus 
in  the  Tertebrae,  in  the  hip-  and  knee-  joints,  I  have  succeeded  in  pjeventing 
infection,  and  the  patients  were  cured  after  several  months  of  the  most 
careful  and  watchful  treatment;  but  in  a  greater  number  of  cases  infection 
occurred  at  the  time  of  operation,  or  weeks  or  months  later  during  change 
of  the  dressing,  or  in  consequence  of  a  slipping  of  the  dressing.  In  abeceeeei 
in  the  gluteal  or  inguinal  regions,  especially  in  children  treated  by  incision 
and  drainage,  it  is  almost  next  to  impossible  to  maintain  an  aseptic  condi- 
tion for  weeks  and  months,  and  the  most  careful  and  laborious  effoita  in 
this  direction  will  often  result  in  failure. 

(a)  ETScnation  by  Tapping  followed  by  Antiseptie  IrTigatioA  aai 
Snbentaneoiu  lodoformisation.  —  The  frequency  with  which  failures  have 
occurred  after  incision  and  drainage,  in  the  hands  of  the  most  enthusiastic 
followers  of  the  antiseptic  treatment,  has  again  roused  the  fear  of  surgeons 
in  attacking  large  tubercular  abscesses  by  incision  and  drainage,  and  the  sub- 
cutaneous evacuation  with  subsequent  disinfection  of  the  abscess-cavity  has 
again  come  into  favor.    That  iodoform  exerts  an  inhibitory  effect  on  the 
growth  of  the  ])acillus  of  tuberculosis  is  now  generally  accepted.     Its  use 
in  the  treatment  of  tubercular  affections  is  almost  universal.    It  has  been 
extensively  used  for  injection  into  tubercular  abscess,  after  evacuation  by 
tapping,  since  Bruns  advocated  this  treatment  in  1887.    It  was  first  used  dis- 
solved in  ether  in  the  proportion  of  1  part  to  20.    The  ethereal  solution  has 
the  advanta^^e  of  bringing  the  dru^  in  contact  with  every  part  of  the  in- 
terior of  the  cavity  by  the  di.^tension  which  takes  place  from  the  expansion 
of  the  ether  when  exposed  to  the  body-temperature,  but  the  injection  is 
usually  followed  by  considerable  pain.    Bnms  used  a  suspension  of  iodoform 
in  glycerin  and  alcoliol.    Recently  the  following  formula  was  suggested  by 
Krause: — 

Iodoform!  •ubt.    pulroris 60.0 

Mucll.   inimmt  arab 2S.0 

Oljrccrlnl   83.0 

Aqus  dostlllatie Q.  •.  *d  GOO.O 

(Ten-por-cenl.  iodoform  mixture.) 

A  safer  and  <Hjually  etTicient  preparation  is  a  simple  10-per-cent.  mixt- 
ure of  iodoform  in  prlycerin,  which  has  been  used  for  a  number  of  years  with 
such  marked  success  in  the  sur^rical  clinic  of  Rush  Medical  College,  Chicago. 
The  emulsion  is  sterilized  by  boiling. 

The  evacuation  of  the  abscess  is  to  be  done  with  an  ordinary  trocar 
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under  strict  aseptic  precautions.  The  surface  of  the  abscess  is  thoroughly 
disinfected  in  the  usual  manner,  and  the  instrument  rendered  aseptic  by 
boiling  in  soda  solution.  The  trocar  is  inserted  in  such  a  manner  that  a  track, 
at  least  an  inch  in  length,  is  made  underneath  the  skin  before  the  instrument 
is  plunged  into  the  abscess-cavity,  in  order  to  make  the  wound,  after  the  re- 
moval of  the  instrument,  as  nearly  as  possible  subcutaneous.  As  tubercular 
abscesses  usually  contain  shreds  of  dead  connective  tissue,  fragments  of  fibrin, 
and  masses  of  broken-down  granulation-tissue,  the  evacuation  is  often  at- 
tended by  a  considerable  difficulty,  as  these  substances  block  the  opening  of 
the  instrument  and  thus  prevent  evacuation.  The  simplest  procedure  to 
overcome  these  difficulties  is  to  introduce  through  the  cannula  a  small  hook 
made  by  bending  an  aseptic  wire,  and  to  extract  with  it  any  substance  which 
interferes  with  the  escape  of  the  fluid  contents.  Gentle,  uniform  pressure 
is  of  great  value  in  expediting  the  escape  of  the  contents  and  preventing  the 
entrance  of  air.  lodoformization  of  the  abscess-cavity  is  not  to  be  done  until 
complete  evacuation  of  solid  detached  particles  has  been  eflfected  by  means 
of  irrigation  with  a  3-per-cent.  solution  of  boric  acid.  This  can  be  readily 
done  with  the  injection-syringe  here  illustrated.  A  sufficient  quantity  of 
fluid  is  allowed  to  flow  into  the  cavity  until  this  is  distended  as  much  as 
before  the  evacuation  of  the  fluid,  when,  by  gentle  pressure,  it  is  forced  out 
through  the  cannula.  By  filling  and  emptying  the  cavity  alternately  in  this 
manner  a  requisite  number  of  times,  complete  evacuation  of  the  fluid  and 
loose  solid  contents  is  effected,  and  the  cavity  is  now  ready  for  lodoformiza- 
tion. The  iodoform  injection  is  made  with  the  same  syringe.  Whatever 
formula  for  the  solution  is  selected,  not  more  than  half  a  drachm  of  the 
iodoform  should  be  injected  at  the  first  time,  and  in  children  even  less.  If 
this  dose  does  not  produce  any  unpleasant  symptoms,  it  may  be  increased 
the  next  time  the  operation  is  repeated.  There  seems  to  be  very  slight  dan- 
ger of  iodoform  intoxication,  not  even  a  symptom  of  this  being  observed  in 
109  cases  thus  treated  by  Bruns,  of  Tiibingen.  If  the  ethereal  solution  is 
used,  the  iodoform  will  become  diffused  over  the  entire  inner  surface  of  the 
abscess-cavity;  but,  if  a  non-evaporating  medium  for  the  mixture  is  used, 
this  must  be  done  ])y  gently  kneading  and  rubbing  the  parts  over  the  abscess 
after  the  cannula  is  withdrawn.  The  injection  containing  the  iodoform  is,  of 
course,  intended  to  remain  in  the  cavity.  The  puncture  in  the  skin  is  closed 
with  coUodium,  and  the  walls  of  the  abscess  are  put  in  as  close  contact  as  pos- 
si])le  by  compress  and  bandage.  Absolute  rest  is  to  be  enforced  for  some  time 
by  splints  or  confinement  in  bed,  according  to  the  location  of  the  abscess.  The 
operation  is  to  be  repeated  in  the  course  of  a  week,  or  as  soon  as  the  abscess- 
cavity  has  partially  refilled.  The  treatment  of  tubercular  abscesses  by  sub- 
cutaneous evacuation,  with  subsequent  iodoformization,  should  be  adopted 
and  repeated,  from  time  to  time,  in  all  cases  where  the  primary  lesion  is  in- 
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iccessible  to  radical  surgica]  treatment,  and  mny  yield  good  results  in  cstMi 
which  heretofore  had  been  subjected  to  heroic  surgical  treiitmciit  from  tht 
begimiiiig*  It  may  also  prove  useful  as  a  preparatory  treatment  in  cmm 
which  subsequently  requircuoperatiire  iuterference.  If  the  iodoform  prof# 
beneJiciatj  seldom  more  than  three  inJectiooB  rire  necessary;  the  ii]o#t  tm- 
liable  sign  of  its  curative  effect  is  increased  viscidity  of  the  conlentd  of  th* 
abseeaa  at  each  successive  tapping.  Iodoform  has  no  euntive  mfluencst  in 
tubercular  affections  eom plicated  by  mixed  infection  with  pus-iiiicrtiliGS, 
Lannelongue  niflkes  usa  of  a  lO-per-cent,  solution  of  chioride  of  zusc 
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in  the  treatment  of  occesfiible  tubercular  affectioni.  The  inj«fctioii  jji 
jiot  inhf  but  armirul,  the  tuJjcrcular  ftKiuiu  Under  strict  aseptic  procantiiuic 
with  an  ordinar}^  bvfHKleruiic  syringe  from  5  to  15  dropi  of  in*per-cenl,  m\n- 
lion  are  iDJeehd  at  dilTereiit  potnt^  into  the  periphery  of  the  tulxTCular  affec- 
tion. The  reaction  i&  very  prompt  and  often  iBtenie,  In  well-ieltcttd  cun 
thL»  treatment  yields  excellent  results.  It  is  of  little  value  aft€r  ibiomai 
have  fonn<*<J,  Zieumtsky  made  ns^c  uf  tlnii  nohition  in  ^0  eiisc«  of  boxie  tnlicr* 
Guloeis  with  very  eatiiifaetory  results. 

(b)  Inciftion  ftud  Semoiral  of  Frim&rj  Focni* — In  all  cases  whttrr  the 
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iodoform  treatment  is  inapplicable  or  has  failed,  and  where,  from  the  ana- 
tomical location  of  the  primary  lesion,  it  is  possible  to  remove  the  tuber- 
cular product  by  operative  interference,  and  the  patient  is  free  from  other 
tubercular  affections,  a  radical  operation  is  absolutely  indicated.  In  such 
cases  the  abscess-cavity  is  laid  freely  open  in  a  direction  which  will  secure 
most  ready  access  to  its  interior  with  least  injury  to  surrounding  parts.* 
After  the  abscess  has  been  opened  its  contents  are  washed  away  by  irrigat- 
ing with  an  aqueous  solution  of  iodine,  after  which  the  granulations  lining 
the  cavity  are  scraped  out  with  a  sharp  spoon  and  the  primary  lesion  is 
removed  in  a  similar  manner.  In  dealing  with  such  cavities  it  is  impor- 
tant not  to  forget  that  the  granulations  contain  tubercle  bacilli,  and,  if 
they  are  not  thoroughly  removed,  the  principal  object  of  the  operation — 
removal  of  the  primary  cause — has  not  been  accomplished,  and  a  return 
of  the  disease  is  to  be  expected.  If  the  abscess  communicate  with  a 
primary  focus  in  a  bone,  it  is  advisable  to  resort  to  ignipuncture  of  the 
bone  after  the  cavity  has  been  cleared  of  the  granulations  with  the  sharp 
spoon.  The  wound  is  then  iodoformized  and  closed  in  the  usual  manner, 
leaving  only  a  small  opening  at  the  most  dependent  point  for  drainage. 
The  scraped  surfaces  are  now  in  the  same  conditions  for  primary  union 
as  a  recent  aseptic  wound,  and,  if  kept  in  accurate  apposition  by  the  anti- 
septic dressing,  which  answers  at  the  same  time  the  purpose  of  a  compress, 
primary  union  throughout  is  frequently  obtained.  Abscesses  which  have 
opened  spontaneously,  or  during  the  treatment  of  which  infection  has 
occurred,  must  be  treated  on  the  same  principles  as  acute  abscesses.  As 
far  as  can  be  done,  the  suppurating  granulations  should  be  removed  with 
the  sharp  spoon  and  efficient  tubular  drainage  established,  and  by  fre- 
(juent  antiseptic  irrigations  an  attempt  is  nuide  to  prevent  septic  infection. 
Landerer  has  recently  called  attention  to  the  value  of  balsam  of  Peru  in 
the  treatment  of  tubercular  affections.  He  claims  that  this  drug  acts 
beneficially  by  stimulating  the  tissues  to  renewed  activity,  thus  neu- 
tralizing, at  least  to  a  certain  degree,  the  ])aihogenic  effect  of  the  bacilli. 
The  late  Dr.  Say  re,  of  Xew  York,  lias  used  this  remedy  for  more  than  thirty 
years  in  the  treatment  of  tubercular  joints,  and  his  results  have  certainly  been 
extremely  satisfactory.  In  the  treatment  of  open,  suppurating,  tubercular 
cavities,  the  balsam  of  Peru  should  be  tried  as  a  local  application.  As 
a  fluid  for  irrigation  under  the  same  circumstances  nothing  can  surpass 
ih(»  eflicacy  of  a  strong  aqut'ous  solution  of  tincture  of  iodine  or  a  1-per-cent. 
solution  of  trichloride  of  iodine. 

(c)  General  Treatment. — Patients  suffering  from  suppurating  tuber- 
cular cavities  retiuire  nutritious  food,  ale,  porter,  or  some  of  the  sub- 
stantial wines;  out -door  air  will  often  prove  the  best  tonic.  Change  of 
residence  to  the  sea-shore  or  some  mountain  resort  has  often  been  known 
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to  effect  a  cure  when  recoTery  was  despaired  of  as  loDg  as  the  ptttienH 
liYed  in  localities  less  favorably  located.  In  the  way  of  medicatiom  the 
treatment  must  be  purely  symptomatic.  The  prolotiged  iiie  of  5-i)rop  Amm 
of  giiaiacol  has  a  decidedly  beneficial  effect  in  the  treatment  of  all  forms 
of  tuberculosis.  Appetite  is  restored  by  the  use  of  bitter  tonics;  aiiaemii 
is  treated  by  the  administration  of  some  mild  preparation  of  iron,  as  the 
syrup  of  iodide  of  iron,  tincture  of  chloride  of  iron,  albuminate  of  iron^  or 
citrate  of  iron.  If  codliver-oil  is  given  it  should  be  admin i9teri*d  pure, 
and  not  in  emulsion,  and  never  upon  an  empty  stomach.  The  pule  Nor- 
wegian oil  is  the  best.  The  beet  time  to  give  the  oil,  without  disturbtng 
the  digestion,  is  an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a  half  after  each  meal^  in  do€e« 
of  from  a  teaspoonful  to  a  tabiespoonful,  according  to  the  eonditinn  of 
the  digestion  and  the  age  of  tho  patient. 

TUBEBCUL06IS  OF  THE  HIDBLE  EAB. 

That  an  ordinary  otitis  media  with  perforation  of  the  tymfiatium 
may  occasionally  be  transformed  into  a  tubercular  lesion  by  the  enrranee 
of  tubercle  bacilli  there  can  be  no  doubt,  A  number  of  cases  of  priinarT 
tuberculosis  of  the  middle  ear  have  been  reported  and  aeveral  eaae«  ha¥» 
come  under  the  personal  observation  of  the  writer.  Habermann  has  in- 
vestigated this  subject  by  examining,  post-mortem,  18  tubercular  subjects, 
in  whom  either  otorrhcea  or  deafness,  without  active  discharge,  had  been 
observed  during  life,  and  in  9  of  these  he  could  demonstrate  the  prcsencif 
of  tubercular  lesions  in  the  auditor)*  canal.  In  1  case  he  found,  in  the  lett 
auditory  apparatus,  tuberculosis  of  the  entire  middle  ear  where  the  tym- 
ptinum  was  intact.  In  anolhcr  tubercular  subject,  a  man  38  years  of  age^  in 
whom  tubta'f'ulosis  of  the  ear  was  observed  a  year  and  a  half  before  deaths 
the  post-mortem  revealed  extensive  tuberculosis  of  the  cochlea,  in  the 
intenml  auditory  cunal,  and  in  the  superior  semicircular  canal,  whilr*  thr 
other  semicircuiar  canals  and  the  vestibule  were  destroyed  by  eartei^ 
Baniich  describes  two  forms  of  tuberculnsis  of  the  middh*  ear:  acute  and 
chronic.  The  former  is  of  rare  occurrence,  while  the  latter  is  very  com- 
mon. In  the  second  class  of  cases  infection  occurs  mo.^t  frct|uently  frofn 
tJie  naso-pharynx  through  the  Enstachiarj  lube.  Kxtem^ion  of  a  tubercular 
otitis  media  to  the  mastoid  eelk  is  a  very  common  and  serious  comptica* 
tion.  Infection  with  the  bacillus  tuberculosis  of  granulations  in  tli# 
middle  ear  through  a  perforation  In  the  tympanum  can  occur  in  peraofii 
otherwise  in  perfect  health.  The  diagnosis  in  such  cases  can  bo  readily 
made  by  removing  fragments  of  gramilat ion-tissue  for  microseopical  ex* 
nmination.  If  they  are  found  to  contain  tubercle  bacilH  a  poaitivc  diag*^ 
noftts  haa  been  made,  and  no  time  should  be  lost  in  resorting  to  a  radietl 
operation.    The  removal  of  the  infected  granulations  with  a  sharp  apooo* 
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followed  by  irrigation  with  a  warm,  3-per-cent.  solution  of  boric  acid  and 
iodof ormization  of  the  cavity  are  the  measures  to  be  employed  in  removing 
the  infected  focus  and  in  preventing  extension  of  the  disease  into  other 
parts  of  the  ear,  the  mastoid  cells,  or  the  meninges  of  the  brain.  Airol  is 
anotlier  very  valuable  local  remedy  in  such  cases.  In  operations  on  the 
mastoid  for  tuberculosis  great  care  is  necessary  to  avoid  injuring  the  facial 
nerve.  The  author  has  seen  a  number  of  cases  in  which  permanent  facial 
paralysis  followed  the  operation — one  case  in  his  owti  practice. 

TUBERCULOSIS    OF  THE   IRIS. 

Inoculations  of  the  anterior  chamber  of  the  eye  with  tubercular  ma- 
terial have  shown  the  extreme  susceptibility  of  the  iris  to  tubercular 
infection.  That  this  structure  should  occasionally  become  the  seat  of 
primary  infection  is  evident  from  a  case  reported  by  Grifl&th.  The  patient 
was  a  female  child  7  months  old.  The  eye  had  been  affected  for  one 
month;  there  was  an  enlarged  gland  in  the  neck  on  the  same  side,  but 
there  were  no  other  physical  signs  of  tubercle;  no  history  of  heredity.  A 
yellowish  nodule  grew  from  the  periphery  of  the  iris  of  the  right  eye, 
and  numerous  millet-seed-like  bodies  from  its  surface;  the  pupil  was 
closed,  but  there  was  no  acute  inflammation.  The  local  disease  increased 
rapidly  in  extent.  The  eye  was  enucleated  after  three  weeks'  treatment. 
The  disease  w^as  fo\ind  to  be  confined  to  the  iris  and  ciliary  body.  Under 
tlie  niicToscope  tlio  new  growtli  showed  the  characteristic  structure  of 
tubercle.  In  32  recorded  cases,  in  which  microscopical  and  bacteriological 
tests  left  no  doubt  as  to  the  tubercular  nature  of  the  disease,  only  1  eye 
was  affected  in  29.  The  average  age  of  the  patients  was  12  years;  young- 
est, 4  months;  oldest,  51  years.  In  10  cases  bacilli  were  searched  for,  but 
only  found  in  4;  in  1  of.  the  remaining  6  cases,  however,  the  inoculation 
test  was  successful.  A  number  of  patients  recovered  completely  and  per- 
manently after  enucleation. 

If  the  tubercle  is  located  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  iris,  a  diag- 
nosis can  usually  be  made  without  much  difficulty  at  an  early  stage,  as 
the  inflammatory  product  can  be  seen  and  carefully  examined  through  the 
transparent  cornea.  If  some  doubt  exist  at  first  regarding  the  nature  of 
the  swelling,  this  is  soon  set  aside  by  the  progress  of  the  disease.  The 
primary  nodule  soon  becomes  surrounded  and  covered  by  an  eruption  of 
miliary  tubercles.  The  disease  here,  as  elsewhere,  shows  its  characteristic 
clinical  feature:  progressive  extension,  affecting  all  the  structures  con- 
tiguous to  or  continuous  with  the  part  primarily  affected,  irrespective  of 
their  anatomical  structure.  Glandular  infection  on  the  same  side  is  an 
early  and  quite  constant  occurrence.  Even  if  the  disease  is  correctly 
diagnosticated  at  an  early  stage,  complete  removal  by  iridectomy  as  a  cura- 
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tive  measuFe  is  impossible,  as  parts  of  the  iris  which  present  a  perfectly  nor- 
mal appearance  may  already  be  infected  and  lead  to  an  almost  certain  recur- 
rence of  the  disease.  Enucleation  of  the  affected  eye  is  only  justifiable  if  the 
disease  affect  only  one  eye,  and  if  the  surgeon  can  satisfy  himself  that  the 
patient  is  not  suffering  at  the  same  time  from  tuberculosis  in  other  organs 
inaccessible  to  successful  surgical  treatment. 

TUBEBCULOSIS  OP  THE  SKIN. 

Nearly  all  forms  of  primary  tuberculosis  of  the  skin,  as  far  as  we  know, 
are  the  result  of  direct  inoculation  with  tubercle  bacilli.  Considering  the 
frequency  with  which  abrasions  occur  in  the  exposed  portion  of  the  skin,  and 
the  innumerable  sources  of  infection  with  the  virus  of  tuberculosis,  it  is  some- 
what strange  that  primary  tubercular  lesions  of  the  skin  are  not  of  more  fre- 
quent occurrence.  Baumgarten  believes  that  this  is  due  to  the  slow  growth 
of  the  bacillus  and  the  dense  structure  of  the  deeper  portions  of  the  skin: 
conditions  which  enable  the  superficial  wound  to  heal  before  the  tubercle 
bacilli  have  penetrated,  the  tissues  to  a  sufficient  depth.  Considerable  con- 
fusion exists  at  the  present  time  in  reference  to  the  nomenclature  of 
primary  tubercular  affections  of  the  skin.  We  find  descriptions  of  what 
is  called  tuberculosis  of  the  skin,  Ivberculosis  verrucosa  cutis,  and  lupus, 
all  of  which  affections  have  been  proved  to  be  tubercular  in  their  origin 
and  manifesting  the  same  clinical  tendencies.  //  is  iime  that  these  imma- 
terial and  unimportant  distinct  ions  should  he  set  aside,  and  these  different 
affections  should  he  included  under  one  head,  as  primary  tuberculosis  of 
the  sHn,  since  all  of  them  present  the  same  histological  structure,  and  all 
are  caused  hy  dirfct  inoculation  with  tubercle  bacilli. 

Riehl  and  Paltauf  have  doseribcd  an  alTeition  of  the  skin,  under  the 
name  of  tuberculosis  verrucosa  cutis,  in  which  the  bacillus  of  tuberculosis 
is  constantly  fountl,  and  which  thov  attri])utcd  to  local  infection,  because 
all  of  the  patients  they  examined  were  persons  handlin^j  animal  products. 
Riehl  has  also  shown  the  tiihereular  nature  of  pajiillomatous  affections 
occurring  ujwn  the  hands  of  pathological  anatomists  by  finding  the  bacil- 
lus in  the  tissues. 

Anatomical  and  Clinical  Proofs  of  the  Tubercular  Nature  of  Lupus. — 
Lupus  vulgaris,  and  j»n)hably  the  other  varieties  of  this  affection  of  the 
skin,  are  nothing  more  nor  less  than  eases  of  cutaneous  inoculation- 
tuberculosis.  It  is  well  known  that  lupus  occurs  most  fre<juently  in  parts 
of  the  body  most  exposed  to  injury  and  infection;  that  is,  in  the  skin 
not  protected  hy  the  hair  or  clothing.  Lupus  attacks  most  frequently  the 
nose,  face,  eyelids,  ears,  and  hands:  localities  where  abrasions  occur  most 
frequently,  and  parts  upon  which  floating  microbes  are  too  liable  to  be- 
come deposited,  and  where  direct  inoculation  with  soiled  hands,  handker- 
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chiefs,  and  towels  is  most  likely  to  occur.  I  shall  quote  from  a  number  of 
reliable  authorities  at  sufficient  length  to  prove  that  lupus  and  tuberculo- 
sis are  identical  affections.  From  a  clinical  stand-point  Hebra  brought 
the  different  varieties  of  lupus  under  one  common  head.  He  separated  it 
entirely  from  syphilis,  but  otherwise  did  little  to  fix  its  pathological  signifi- 
cance. He  adopted  the  classification  of  Fuchs  and  the  older  French  and 
English  authors,  who  taught  that  it  w^as  one  of  the  manifestations  of 
scrofula,  and  that  anatomically  it  was  composed  of  granulation-tissue. 

Virchow  classified  it  with  the  granulomata,  but  denied  its  identity 
with  scrofula.  Rindfleisch  described  it  as  a  proliferation  of  epithelial 
cells:  as  a  sort  of  phthisis  cutanea.  Hueter,  who,  in  his  pathological  views, 
was  generally  far  ahead  of  his  time,  affirmed  that  it  was  a  form  of  fungous 
inflammation,  the  specific  cause  of  which,  when  introduced  into  the  organ- 
ism, produced  miliary  tuberculosis.  Volkmann  included  it  among  the 
affections  which  anatomically  are  represented  by  granulation-tissue. 
Fricdliinder  was  the  first  to  take  a  positive  stand  in  asserting  that  lupus 
is  a  tubercular  affection  of  the  skin,  and  showed  its  histological  identity 
with  other  recognized  forms  of  local  tuberculosis.  He  demonstrated  the 
presence  of  miliary  tubercles  in  it.  The  absence  of  caseation  in  lupus, 
which  was  regarded  by  some  authors,  among  them  Baumgarten,  as  an 
evidence  of  its  non-tubercular  character,  has  been  explained  by  Schiiller 
as  being  due  to  the  soil  present  in.  and  around  the  nodules.  He  also  calls 
attention  to  the  fact  that  Cohnlicim  and  Thoma  have  seen  caseous  foci 
in  lupus,  and  consequently  asserts  that  the  absence  of  caseation  is  no 
proof  of  the  non-tubercular  nature  of  lupus. 

Neisser  accepts  fully  and  pleads  strongly  in  favor  of  the  tubercular 
nature  of  lupus.  Rassdnitz  collected  209  cases  of  lupus,  and  found  that  in 
30  per  cent,  of  all  the  cases  it  was  associated  with  other  evidences  of 
tuberculosis.  He  placed,  also,  great  importance  on  the  observations  that 
lupus  is  prone  to  develop  in  the  scar  left  after  healing  of  a  localized  tuber- 
culosis in  lymphatic  glands,  and  that  lupus  is  often  observed  upon  the 
nose  or  eyelids  in  cases  of  chronic  nasal  or  conjunctival  catarrh.  In  10 
to  15  per  cent,  of  his  cases  lupus  could  be  traced  to  hereditary  predis- 
))osilion.  Denime  observed  miliary  tuberculosis  in  2  of  his  cases  after 
scra})ing  lupus.  Pontoppidan  asserted  that,  in  his  experience,  50  to  75 
per  cent,  of  patients  suffering  from  lupus  manifested  additional  evidences 
of  tuberculosis.  Quinquaud  saw  in  3  cases  of  lupus  pulmonary  tubercu- 
losis appear  as  a  final  cause  of  death.  Of  38  cases  that  came  to  the  per- 
sonal knowledge  of  Bessnier,  8  of  them  suffered  from  pulmonary  phthisis. 
Of  2  patients  treated  by  Aubert,  1  died  of  acute  pulmonary  tuberculosis 
and  the  other  of  tubercular  pleuritis  after  scarification. 

Renoward  was  able  to  ascertain  the  existence  of  pulmonary  phtiiinB 
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m  50  per  cent,  of  his  cases  of  lupus.  Block  met  with  tuberctiloelB  in  other 
organs,  before  or  after  the  development  of  lupus,  in  IH  out  of  144  cmsm. 
Bender  examined  374  cases  of  lupus.  In  159  of  these  an  accurate  hlstorj 
could  not  be  obtained.  In  99  of  the  latter  number  symptoms  of  other 
antecedent  or  eoejciilmg  tuhercular  lesions  existed.  In  117  of  the  oiies 
tuberculosis  in  an  etiological  or  clinical  aspect  was  present.  Leloir  ob- 
served sereral  cases  in  which,  after  years,  a  lupus  of  the  fac«  ga^e  rise 
to  a  pseudoerysipektous  swelling  of  the  face,  which  disappeared  after  a 
time,  to  be  followed  by  swelling  of  the  submajcillary  lyiophntic  g1and», 
which  remained  stationary.  Soon  after  the  affection  of  the  lymphatic 
glands  had  appeared,  febrile  disturbauces,  gastric  symptoms,  and  crt* 
dencea  of  pulmonary  infiltration  followed.  In  all  of  these  cases  Leloir  be- 
lieves that  the  virue  of  tuberculosis  had  left  the  primary  locatiofi,  aod 
had  migrated  through  the  lymphatic  vessels  and  glands  into  the  ItiRgs. 
In  10  out  of  his  17  cases  the  tubercular  nature  of  lupus  was  elimcallj 
manifest,  Sachs  ascertained  thatj  ©f  105  cases  of  lupus  which  ho  collected, 
in  8*1  per  cent,  the  patients  had  coexisting  tuberculosis  in  other  parta  of 
the  body,  or  an  hereditary  predisposition  to  tuberculosis  could  he  shows 
to  exist* 

Experimental  and  Bacteriological  Evidences  of  the  Tubercular  Vatim 
of  Lupus. — If  the  clinical  and  anatomical  proofs  which  have  been  ad- 
vanced to  establish  the  tubercular  nature  of  lupus  point  unequivocally  in 
that  direction,  the  crucial  test  is  furnished  by  the  inoculation  expenmentx 
and  bacteriological  investigations  that  have  been  made  with  the  same 
object  in  view^  Koch,  in  his  paper  on  the  etiology  of  tubercaloei%  ttates 
that  he  produced  a  pure  culture  of  the  bacillus  tuberculosis  from  a  caaa  of 
lupus  which  resembled,  in  every  respect,  the  culturoa  obtained  from  reeog* 
nizcd  tuberculosis,  and  with  the  fifteenth  generation  from  this  source, 
one  year  after  the  first  cultivation,  he  inoculated  5  guinea-pigs  by  sub- 
cutaneous injection  and  produced  typical  tuberculosis  in  all  of  them. 
Doutrelepont  found  in  7  cases  of  lupus  the  bacillus  tuberculosis  invariably 
present,  in  greater  or  less  number,  either  within  the  cells  or  dispersed  in 
amall  groups  betwccTs  them.  He  never  found  them  in  the  interior  of 
giant-cells,  but  in  their  immediate  vicinity.  In  a  second  communiealiou 
the  same  author  reports  18  additional  cases  of  lupus,  in  each  of  which  the 
presence  of  the  bacillua  could  be  demonstrated  in  the  tissues.  Iiemme 
detected  the  bacillus  in  0  cases  of  lupus,  Pfeiffer  found  it  in  a  ease  o( 
lupus  of  the  conjunctiva,  Schuchardt  and  Krause  discovered  the  hadlliii 
in  3  cases  of  lupus  affecting,  respectively,  the  face,  ears,  and  leg.  In 
exaniinations  made  of  11  case^  of  lupus  by  Cornil  and  Ix^loir,  and  4  by 
Eoch,  for  the  especial  purpose  uf  allowing  the  identity  of  lupus  and 
tuberculosis,  the  bacillus  was  found  in  every  instance.     In  the  artificial 
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tuberculosis  of  animals,  produced  by  implantation  of  lupous  tissue,  the 
specific  microbe  was  shown  to  exist  by  Pagenstecher,  Pfeiffer,  Koch,  and 
Doutrelepont.  To  prove  that  lupus  and  tuberculosis  are  identical,  it  be- 
came necessary  to  furnish  the  necessary  experimental  proof,  and  to  show 
the  uniform  presence  of  the  bacillus  of  tuberculosis  in  the  lupous  tissue, 
all  of  which  has  been  done  with  almost  infallible  positive  results.  The 
inoculation  experiments  with  lupous  tissue  have  already  been  referred  to, 
and  from  them  it  can  be  learned  that,  with  few  exceptions,  they  were 
followed  by  positive  results;  that  is  to  say,  implantation  of  lupous  tissue 
into  subcutaneous  tissue  or  the  peritoneal  cavity,  in  animals  susceptible 
to  tuberculosis,  gave  rise  to  local  tuberculosis  at  the  point  of  implantation 
and  to  dissemination  of  the  process  in  a  manner  characteristic  of  tubercu- 
losis in  man.  A  diffuse  tuberculosis  of  the  skin  and  mucous  membranes, 
occurring  as  a  sort  of  secondary  localization  in  patients  suffering  from  ad- 
vanced tuberculosis,  has  been  recently  described  by  Pantlen,  Bizzozero, 
Baumgarten,  Chiari,  Hall,  Janisch,  Riehl,  Vidal,  and  Finger.  As  such 
cases  occur  in  consequence  of  auto'infection  in  persons  debilitated  by  the 
ravages  of  the  primary  disease  in  the  lungs,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the 
skin  affection  should  extend  more  rapidly  than  in  cases  of  primary  tuber- 
culosis of  the  skin. 

Pathology  and  Morbid  Anatomy. — As  every  case  of  tubercidosis  of 
the  skin  is  caused  by  the  entrance  of  tubercle  bacilli  from  without  through 
some  infection-atrium,  the  primary  pathological  changes  occur  at  the 
point  of  inoculation.  As  soon  as  the  bacilli  reach  the  vascular  layers  of 
the  skin,  a  nodule  forms  which  contains  the  histological  elements  de- 
scribed in  the  section  on  the  "Histology  of  Tubercle."  By  the  formation 
of  new  nodules,  a  more  diffuse  cellular  infiltration  of  the  tissue  between 
them,  the  lesion  tends  to  spread,  and,  by  confluence  of  the  infiltrated  por- 
tions, a  dense  and  more  or  less  extensive  area  of  nodular  infiltration  may 
be  formed.  If  the  continuity  of  the  epidermic  layer  of  the  skin  has  been 
restored  after  infection  has  occurred,  and  the  cell-proliferation  has  been 
abundant,  the  swelling  may  resemble  a  papillomatous  growth,  and,  on  ac- 
count of  the  increased  vascular  supply,  an  excessive  production  and  ex- 
foliation of  epidermis  over  the  infiltrated  area  occur.  These  are  the  cases 
of  inoculation-tuberculosis  which  have  been  described  as  tuberculosis 
verrucosa  cutis.  The  nodules  undergo  disintegration  near  the  centre,  and 
the  epidermis  at  a  corresponding  point  becomes  macerated  and  detached, 
leaving  at  first  a  minute  defect,  which  secretes  a  serous  fluid. 

As  soon  as  the  underlying  granulation-tissue  has  been  exposed  to  in- 
fection from  without,  infection  with  pus-microbes  occurs,  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  tissue  is  hastened  by  the  suppurative  inflammation  which  follows, 
as  the  granulation-cells  are  rapidly  destroyed  by  the  pus-microbes  and 
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their  toxins,  and  are  eliminated  as  pus-corpuscles.    Ulceration  now  takes^ 
the  place  of  the  papillomatous  growths,  and  the  defect  increases  in  size 
as  rapidly  as  granulatitm-tissue  is  produced  by  the  action  of  the  bacillus 
tuberculosis.    New  nodules  are  produced  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
ulcer,  which  are  again  dissolved  by  retrograde  tissue-metamorphosis  of  its 
cellular  constituents  and  purulent  liquefaction.     It  is  not  uncommon  to 
find,  at  some  places,  efforts  at  repair,  and  even  partial  cicatrization  and 
epidermization;   but  the  disease  pursues  its  relentless  course  in  othor  di- 
rections, and,  after  what  appears  as  healthy  new  tissue,  becomes  again 
infected  and  the  process  of  destruction  is  repeated.     In  some  forms  of 
tuberculosis  of  the  skin  the  infection  remains  superficial,  and  only  the 
more  superficial  portions  of  the  skin  undergo  pathological  changes  charac- 
teristic of  tuberculosis:    while  in  other  cases  the  ]>rocess  extends  «leeper 
and  deeper,  until  niuscKs  I'ascin,  and  bone  are  destroyed  by  the  ditoase.  in 
the  manner  of  its  extension  from  tissue  to  tissue  resembling,  in  tliis  respect, 
the  clinical  behavior  of  malignant  tumors.    In  this  manner  the  whole  nosi-, 
eyelids,  and  the  greater  portion  of  the  face  are  fretjuently  destroyed  ]»efore 
the  ]mtient  is  relieved  from  his  sufferings  by  a  merciful  death.    Microscopical 
examination  shows  the  lesions  to  consi.st  in  the  formation  of  granulation- 
tissue,  in  which  the  ty])ical  structure  and  histological  elements  of  tubercle 
can  be  readily  recognized.     Caseation  is  seldom  found,  probably  on  ac- 
count of  the  location  of  the  tubercular  product  so  near  the  surface  of  the 
skin,  jiiid  also  because  the  graiiul;iti<ui-tis.^u<'  ^oou  becouu'S  the  seat   of  a 
secoiKJjiry  infection  with  inicroljo  whiili  prevent  caseation.     In  nio<t  «-asi* 
a  well-Muirke<l  reticulum  is  j)re>eiil   ln'tweeu  tin*  new  cells,  and  thcsi»  arc 
often  irrouped  ill  masses  around  the  i»Iood-Nessrls. 

Symptoms  and  Diagnosis.  -'rulM'rculosi>  of  the  skin  is  most  frtMiucutiy 
met  with  in  middh'-a^red  i»er>ons,  hut  no  ai:**  is  exempt  from  it.  as  I  have 
seen  it  in  cliihlren  •*»  vrars  of  a^'c  ami  in  }>er<on'^  far  advan<-ed  in  vrars. 
It  attacks  mo-t  fnM|uentIy  thr  nose,  eyelid-,  eherk^;.  ears,  an«l  hands,  but 
it  may  al.-o  (hvrloj)  upon  tin-  <litTereiit  j»art<  ni'  tin*  trunk.  The  disea-«- 
commences  in  tin-  ft»rm  of  a  <inall.  rrd.  \as(  iihir  nodule:  i<  not  ]>ainful 
nor  temh-r  on  pres-urr.  in  th«-  viriniiy  <»f  this  n<MliiIr  new  foci  sprini:  u:». 
and  l»v  fiuitlui-me  may  form  a  ^wi'llini:  of  cnii'-idrrahlr  si/,r.  T*)  the  toudi 
the-r  iindiil.  -  im|iart  rathn-  a  -rn>atinn  nf  r!a-iiiil\  ihan  hanlnr.*-,  anil  i:* 
thr  ^wrJIiiiL'"  i-  hir-f  in  si/.«*  an  nli-ciin-  seii-i-  <»l"  lhntuatii>n  may  1m*  i'*"It. 
rM-f««r«'  iilrrrai  i«»n  take-  |i!a<«'  thi-  -urfacr  oi"  thr  nndules  is  covered  Ky  a 
thiti<i  nrd  «|»idir!ni<.  \\hi«h  ran  Itc  -i-rapi-d  nil*  in  \\hilr  scales.  If  no  ulc».T- 
atinn  lak«-  pla- <•  {Inf»tis  ni>n-r.rr,lrt,s).  lh»'  nmlulr-  may  remain  stationr.ry 
in  -!/«•  for  an  indrlinit.-  period  of  tinn*  <»r  umh-n^o  a  spontaneous  cur«*  by 
cicalri/alinii.  dnrini:  whirh  the  ipithelioid  (i'!!>  arr  converted  into  c-n- 
n<-«tivi-  tis-ue.     rh-eration  be;:ins  over  thi*  centn-  of  the  nodule,  al  a  point 
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where  the  nutrition  of  the  tissues  is  most  impaired  by  pressure,  and  ex- 
tends from  here  toward  the  margins  of  the  nodule,  attacking  the  new 
nodules  almost  as  fast  as  they  are  formed  (lupus  exedens).  Cicatrization 
and  ulceration  are  often  seen  side  by  side.  Ulceration  is  hastened  by  the 
secondary  infection  with  pus-microbes,  which  invade  the  granulation- 
tissue  in  the  margins  of  the  ulcer,  occupying  the  tubercular  zone.  Repair 
by  cicatrization  and  epidermization  is  more  likely  to  occur  if  the  infection 
remains  superficial,  but  is  usually  entirely  absent  as  soon  as  the  tubercular 
process  has  extended  beyond  the  limits  of  the  skin.  The  differential  diag- 
nosis as  to  tuberculosis  of  the  skin,  tertiary  syphilis,  and  epithelioma  is 
generally  very  difficult,  and  sometimes  almost  impossible.  There  is  very 
little  difference  between  the  histological  structure  of  a  tubercle-nodule 
and  a  gumma,  and  the  most  experienced  microscopist  is  liable  to  make  a 
mistake  if  called  upon  to  make  a  diagnosis  exclusively  by  the  use  of  the 
microscope. 

The  history  of  the  case  is  of  the  greatest  importance  in  making  a 
differential  diagnosis  between  tuberculosis  and  syphilis.  If  the  patient  is 
positive  that  he  never  contracted  syphilis,  it  is  still  possible  that  the 
lesion  may  be  syphilitic,  as  the  disease  may  have  been  inherited;  if  he 
give  a  history  of  primary  and  secondary  syphilis,  the  affection  may  still 
be  tubercular;  but  a  straight  history  of  tuberculosis  or  syphilis  will  go  far 
in  determining  the  nature  of  the  local  affection.  If  any  doubt  remain 
this  can  be  cleared  up  ])y  the  use  of  the  microscope,  and,  if  this  fail,  in 
the  course  of  five  weeks,  either  by  the  effect  produced  by  antisyphilitic 
treatment  or  the  result  of  inoculation  experiments  made  by  implantation 
of  fragments  from  the  inflammatory  product  into  the  subcutaneous  tissue 
in  guinea-pigs.  The  microscopical  examination  of  fragments  of  tissue  re- 
moved for  this  purpose  must  have  in  view  the  detection  of  the  bacillus 
of  tu])erculosis,  which  is  constantly  present  in  tubercular  tissue.  The 
specimen  must  be  prepared  by  double  staining  according  to  Ehrlich's 
method,  and,  if  the  affection  is  tubercular,  the  bacillus  can  be  found  by 
making  a  patient  search  for  it;  if  it  is  syphilitic,  it  will,  of  course,  be 
absent.  The  bacilli,  however,  may  be  so  few  that  even  a  careful  search 
of  stained  specimens  may  result  negatively,  and  in  such  a  case  a  positive 
diagnosis  can  often  be  made  by  observing  the  effects  of  a  thorough  anti- 
syphilitic  treatment.  For  an  adult,  V30  grain  of  corrosive  sublimate  with 
15  grains  of  potassic  iodide,  dissolved  in  distilled  water,  is  given  four  times 
a  day, — after  each  meal  and  at  bed-time.  If  the  lesion  is  syphilitic,  a  de- 
cided imi)rovoment  will  be  observed  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  weeks; 
if  tubercular,  this  treatment  will  make  no  decided  impression  on  the  local 
losion.  The  most  reliable  diagnostic  test  in  differentiating  between  tuber- 
culosis of  the  skin  and  a  syphilitic  lesion  consists  in  removing,  under  aseptic 
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precautiom,  a  f ngment  of  giannlatioii-tisEiie  the  site  of  a  small  pea,  aad  im- 
planting the  flune  into  the  snbcntaneons  tissue  of  a  guinea-pig. 

Tare!  has  been  studying,  in  a  srnematic  manner,  the  diagnoatic  Talue 
of  implantati<Hi8  of  tubercular  material  in  animalit,  mainlj  gniiiea-pigs.    He 
found  that  fngments  of  grannlation-tisne,  taken  from  a  tubercular  product 
and  implanted  into  the  subcutaneous  connectiTe  tiasne  in  the  inguinal  re- 
gion in  guinea-pigs,  invariably  produces  in  this  animal  local,  and  later  gen- 
end,  miliary  tuberculosis,  and  death  in  from  five  to  six  weeks.    The  course 
of  the  disease  thus  artificially  produced  is  typical;  at  the  point  of  inocula- 
tion a  hard  nodule  appears  first,  the  result  of  traumatic  response  on  the  part 
of  the  tissues  around  the  graft.    Next,  a  lymphatic  gland  becomes  enlarged 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  inoculation  and  in  the  direction  of  the  lym- 
phatic stream.    Often  all  of  the  inguinal  glands  are  infected  successively. 
At  a  later  stage  the  axillary  glands  become  affected.    At  the  necropsy  it  was 
always  observed  that,  of  the  internal  organs,  the  spleen  becomes  affected 
first,  then  the  liver  and  lungs;  but  before  death  is  produced  almost  eveiy 
organ  is  the  seat  of  miliary  nodules.    When  the  differential  diagnosis  be- 
tween tuberculosis  and  syphilis  cannot  be  made  from  a  clinical  study  of  the 
case  or  by  the  use  of  the  microscope,  inoculation  experiments  will  always 
furnish  the  desired  information  in  from  three  to  six  weeks.    If  the  lesion  is 
tubercular,  the  infected  guinea-pig  contracts  the  disease,  and  dies  in  from 
five  to  six  weeks;  if  it  is  syphilitic,  the  implantation  will  prove  harmless  and 
the  animal  remains  w<*ll.    The  differential  diagnosis  between  tuberculosis 
of  the  skin  and  epithelioma  must  be  hashed  on  the  primary  location  of  the 
patholo;rieal  product  and  the  eharacier  of  tlie  infiltration.     Tubcrculoj?i> 
eommenees  in  the  vascular  portion  of  the  skin:  lienee,  the  primary'  nodule  i# 
suhepidermal;    while  epithelioma  start?  in  the  non-vaseular  epidermis  and 
infiltratt'H  the  deeper  layers  of  the  skin  later.    The  tubercular  nodule  is  not 
hard,  but  somewhat  elastic,  to  the  touch.     The  carcinomatous  infiltration 
feels  almoHt  as  hard  as  cartilage,  and  fnrms  a  part  of  the  epithelial  layer  of 
the  skin  from  the  he;:innin<r.    A  tubercular  ulcer  of  the  skin  is  covered  with 
flabby  granulations,  and  its  margins,  although  infiltrated,  do  not  feel  as  firm 
as  the  borders  of  an  ulcerating  epithelioma.     Tnder  the  microscope  the  tu- 
borcle-nodule  shows  granulation-cells  in  the  mrshcs  of  a  delicate  reticulum. 
while  in  a  section  of  an  epithelioma  a  well-marked  alvoolated  reticulum  can 
be  seen,  the  meshes  of  which  are  occupied  by  embryonal  epithelial  cells  ar- 
ranged in  cc»ncentric  layers.    Another  microsco])ical  criterion  is  the  absence 
of  blood- vc<.<el.*  in  tuhercle-nodules,  while  carcinoma  is  a  vascular  structure. 

Prognosis. — Primary  local  tuberculosis  of  the  skin  may  lead  to  gland- 
ular infection,  and,  after  the  last  lymphatic  filter  h:is  been  passed,  to  gen- 
eral miliary  tuberculosis.  The  tubercular  product  in  exceptional  cases  be- 
comes the  starting-point  of  carcinoma.    The  local  extension  of  the  tuber- 
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cular  process  is  subject  to  many  variations.  In  some  instances  the  process 
commences  during  early  life,  and  remains  stationary  for  twenty  or  more 
years,  when  it  suddenly  commences  to  extend  very  rapidly,  destroying  all 
of  the  tissues  which  come  in  its  way,  irrespective  of  their  anatomical  struct- 
ure.  Tuberculosis  of  the  face,  manifesting  such  a  tendency  to  rapid  exten- 
sion, may  in  a  few  months  destroy  nearly  all  of  the  soft  tissues  and  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  superficial  bones,  so  that  the  head  looks  more  like 
a  skull  than  the  head  of  a  living  being.  In  other  instances  the  ulceration 
keeps  extending,  while  at  other  points  the  healing  process  is  progressing  with 
equal  speed.  In  such  cases  the  massive  scars  are  often  productive  of  the 
most  hideous  deformities.  Recurrence  of  the  disease  in  the  scar-tissue  is  of 
common  occurrence.  The  prognosis,  as  far  as  life  is  concerned,  is  favorable 
so  long  as  the  disease  remains  local  and  does  not  progress  rapidly;  while  life 
is  threatened  as  soon  as  regional  infection  through  the  lymphatic  glands 
takes  place,  or  when  ulceration  extends  rapidly  without  any  tendency  to  re- 
pair by  cicatrization  and  epidermization.  Tuberculosis  of  the  skin  without 
ulceration  is  a  more  benign  form  of  the  disease  than  when  ulceration  has 
occurred,  as  in  the  latter  case  the  destructive  process  is  hastened  by  second- 
ary infection  with  pus-microbes. 

Treatment. — About  the  only  medicine  that  deserves  any  confidence  in 
the  treatment  of  tuberculosis  of  the  skin  is  arsenic.  This  drug  can  be  given 
in  tlic  form  of  P'owler^s  solution,  in  doses  of  from  3  to  10  drops  after  each 
meal,  well  diluted  with  water.  It  is  best  to  commence  with  the  smallest 
(lose  and  add  1  drop  every  week  until  the  physiological  effect  is  produced, 
when  the  use  of  the  medicine  is  not  suspended,  but  the  dose  is  diminished. 
To  be  of  any  use,  the  medicine  has  to  be  continued  for  weeks  and  months. 
If  the  patient  is  anaemic,  it  is  combined  with  the  tincture  of  chloride  of  iron, 
and,  if  the  patient's  appetite  is  poor,  with  one  or  more  of  the  bitter  tonics. 
If  the  patient  is  emaciated,  pure  codliver-oil  can  be  given  with  good  results 
an  hour  and  a  half  after  meals,  in  doses  which  will  be  tolerated  by  the 
stomach.  If  digestion  is  impaired  this  drug  should  be  withheld.  A  well- 
solectod,  nutritious  diet  is  indicated  in  all  such  cases,  with  plenty  of  out- 
door exercise.  Salt-water  baths  invigorate  the  peripheral  circulation,  and 
consequently  favor  the  limitation  of  the  disease  and  the  process  of  repair. 
The  surgical  treatment  of  tuberculosis  of  the  skin  is  to  be  conducted  upon 
the  same  principles  as  operations  for  the  removal  of  malignant  tumors.  The 
use  of  caustics  often  does  more  harm  than  good.  The  great  object  of  the  local 
treatment  is  to  remove  every  particle  of  the  infected  tissues,  for  if  this  is  not 
done  a  recurrence  is  almost  sure  to  take  place.  If  the  patient  object  to  a 
radical  operation,  and  the  tubercular  process  has  gone  on  to  ulceration,  all 
irritating  applications  should  be  avoided  and  the  ulcer  protected  by  a  piece 
of  lint  spread  with  empl.  hydrargyri  or  unguent,  hydrargyri  oxyd.  albi.    Bal- 
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salm  of  Peril  can  also  be  used  with  benefit  as  a  local  application.  If  a  radical 
operation  is  decided  upon^  this  should  be  done  preferably  by  excisioii.  Ex- 
cision should  be  practiced  exclusively  in  cases  where  the  extent  of  the  diaeaie 
is  limited.  The  incisions  should  be  made  some  distance  from  the  visible 
margins  of  the  infiltration^  in  order  to  include  tissues  which,  although  pre- 
senting macroscopically  a  healthy  appearance,  may  already  be  infected  with 
bacilli,  conveyed  there  by  migrating  leucocytes.  *The  greatest  care  must  be 
exercised  in  removing  the  deeper  portions  of  the  inflammatory  product,  as 
this  may  send  down  projections  at  different  points  which  it  becomea  neces- 
sary to  remove  with  the  principal  mass. 

Thiersch's  method  of  restoring  the  excised  skin  places  the  surgeon  in  a 
position  where  he  can  excise  an  extensive  area  of  integument,  and  yet  obtain 
primary  healing  of  the  wound  and  perfect  restoration  of  the  akin  under  a 
single  dressing.  I  have,  on  several  occasions,  removed  tubercidar  foci  from 
the  face  and  temporal  region  the  size  of  the  palm  of  the  hand,  and,  by  cov- 
ering the  defect  at  once  with  large  skin-grafts,  saw  the  whole  healing  proceai 
completed  in  two  weeks,  with  almost  perfect  restoration  of  the  lost  tiasnea. 
In  cases  where  the  disease  is  too  extensive  for  excision,  removal  of  the  in- 
fected granulations  is  attempted  by  the  vigorous  use  of  Volkmann'a  sharp 
spoon.  Skin-grafting  can  be  done  after  curetting  in  the  same  manner  as 
after  excision,  but  the  knife  always  leaves  a  better  surface  for  akin-grafting 
than  the  sharp  spoon.  If,  after  either  operation,  the  result  is  not  perfect, 
and  the  tubercular  j)r()cess  returns  at  one  or  more  points,  the  granulations 
are  agnin  romovcd  witli  the  sharp  spoon  and  the  defect  covered  with  skin- 
grafts.  TulKTcuiopis  without  ulceration  demands  treatment  by  excision, 
while  in  the  case  of  ulceralinf,'  nodules  the  choice  lies  between  the  knife  and 
sharp  spoon,  and  to  the  first  j>referen(e  should  be  ^iven  in  all  cases  where 
excision  can  ])e  done  with  a  fair  ])rospcct  of  removing  all  of  the  infected 
tissues.  The  constitutional  treatment  should  be  continued  for  several 
months  after  the  local  lesion  lias  apparently  healed,  as  the  disease  is  very 
liable  to  recur  at  the  site  of  operation.  The  site  of  o]>eration  should  be  care- 
fully protected  against  injury  a  lonp:  time  after  the  process  of  repair  has 
been  completed,  in  order  to  guard  a^iainst  a  return  of  the  disease,  from  local 
irritation  preparing  the  soil  for  the  pathogenic  action  of  latent  bacilli  which 
may  remain  incorj)orated  in  the  scar-tissue. 

In  large  defects  of  the  skin  caused  hy  the  dis(»ase  and  operation  the 
surface  can  often  he  covered  by  a  ])lastic  operation,  and,  when  this  is  pos- 
sible, it  should  be  preferred  to  skin-grafting,  as  the  results  are  much  more 
sat  is  factory. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

Tuberculosis  of  Lymphatic  Glands  and  Peritoneum, 
tuberculosis  of  lymphatic  glands. 

That  most  cases  of  chronic  inflammation  of  the  lymphatic  glands  are 
— in  their  origin,  course,  and  final  termination — instances  of  local  tuber- 
culosis has  been  satisfactorily  shown  by  clinical  experience,  microscopical 
examination,  inoculation,  and  cultivation  experiments. 

Manner  of  Infection  and  Dissemination  of  the  Bacillus  of  Tuberculosis. 
— The  tubercle  bacilli  enter  the  lymphatic  circulation  through  some  abrasion 
or  pathological  defect  of  the  skin  or  mucous  surface;  any  loss  of  continuity 
of  surface  may  furnish  the  necessary  portio  invasionis  for  the  entrance  of 
the  microbes  from  without.  Tuberculosis  of  the  cervical  lymphatic  glands 
occurs  most  frequently  by  infection  through  the  tonsils,  naso-pharynx,  or 
diseased  alveoli  of  the  maxillary  bones.  De  Mochowski  found  that  the  mu- 
cous membrane  of  the  naso-pharynx  is  diseased  in  21  out  of  64  tubercular 
patients.  Stark  believes  that  carious  teeth  are  the  most  common  source  of 
infection.  Nicoll  studied  500  cases  of  tuberculosis  of  the  lymphatic  glands 
of  the  neck  and  ascertained  that  the  glands  over  the  sheath  of  the  large  ves- 
sels on  a  level  with  the  bifurcation  of  the  carotid  artery  are  generally  first  af-  * 
foctcd.  In  70  per  cent,  of  the  cases  the  disease  was  bilateral.  The  author 
has  seen  a  number  of  cases  of  tuberculosis  of  the  axillary  gland  secondary 
to  a  similar  affection  of  the  glands  of  the  neck;  very  rarely  as  a  primary 
afTeetion.  The  inguinal  ghinds  are  occasionally  involved  primarily,  and  there 
is  good  reason  to  assume  that  infection  takes  place  through  the  external 
genital  organs.  Tuberculosis  of  joints  and  bones  seldom  gives  rise  to  glandu- 
lar tuberculosis.  An  interesting  case  of  this  kind  came  recently  under  my 
ol)servation  in  which  progressive  tubercular  lymphadenitis  of  the  left  groin  . 
followed  chronic  tuberculosis  of  the  knee-joint  on  the  corresponding  side 
(Fig.  181).  In  tubercular  alTcctions  of  the  skin  the  point  of  inoculation 
becomes  tlie  centre  of  the  primary  nodule,  because  the  bacilli  are  present  in 
.sufTicient  (juantity  and  virulence  to  ])roduce  the  necessary  irritation;  but  in 
tuluTCulosis  of  the  lympliatic  glands  the  microbes  enter  the  lymphatic  chan- 
nels usually  l)eforc  they  have  caused  any  visible  lesions  at  the  point  of  en- 
trance. 

Volkmann  found  tubercle  bacilli  in  the  skin  of  an  eczematous  fore- 
arm, and  it  is  probable  that  many  cases  of  tuberculosis  of  the  cervical  glands 
in  children  arc  caused  by  the  entrance  of  tubercle  bacilli  through  an  eczem- 
atous patch  on  tlie  face,  ear,  or  scalp.     In  perhaps  95  out  of  every  100 
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ca»es  of  tuberculosis  of  the  lymphatic  glands  the  disease  attacks  the  ftasdi 
of  the  neckj^ — as  the  scalp,  face,  and  mouth  are  parts  of  the  body  tii09t  tt^ 
qtiently  the  seat  of  slight  injuries  and  superficial  lesions^  and  also  most  ex- 
posed to  tubercular  infection.  The  lymphatic  glands  act  as  filtens  for  tlie 
mierohes  which  enter  the  body  through  the  lyrophatic  channels.  The  pitko* 
logical  conditions  which  are  produced  in  the  interior  of  a  lymphatic  glwd 
by  the  presence  of  pathogenic  microorganisms  arc  well  ealculatedf  for  tbt 
time  being  at  least,  to  limit  the  extension  of  the  infcctitvu.  The  lympbiid- 
enitis  which  is  produced  blocks  the  hTnph-spaces  with  the  prod  nets  of  a 
specific  inflammation,  which^  temporarily  at  least,  mL*t*tmtiiefl)lj  ob§tn>ttJ 


ji 
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the  way  for  the  niicroliee  toward  the  general  circulation.  Primary  ittfectioo 
of  a  lymphatic  gland  by  the  bacillus  of  tuhcrculosie  in  many  instances  attacks 
different  portions  of  the  gland  from  the  very  beginning,  as  a  number  of  in- 
dependent centres  of  tissue-proliferation  are  established  around  f  -^  - 
crobe^  or  arotmd  each  colony  of  microbes  arrested  on  their  way  thr. 
gland.  These  separate  nodules  soon  become  confluent  and  form  n  mam  of 
comideralile  ftize,  which  soon  implicates  the  entire  parenchyma  of  the  gland 
Local  dissemination  of  the  bacillus  of  tuberculosis  in  the  interior  of  the 
gland  is  accomplished  by  the  assistAnce  of  the  lymph-stream,  as  loiig  a«  tbt 
tnicTobes  remain  free,  find  through  the  medium  of  wandering  cells  aa  the? 
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have  become  attached  to  or  have  entered  the  protoplasm  of  the  lymphoid 
corpuscles  and  leucocytes. 

Regional  infection  is  not  limited  to  the  lymphatic  glands,  on  the  proxi- 
mal side  of  the  primary  focus,  as  during  the  course  of  the  disease  we  often 
observe  that  lymph-glands  become  involved  which  are  not  in  the  direct 
course  of  the  lymph-stream.  As  the  bacillus  of  tuberculosis  is  non-motile, 
we  can  only  explain  its  transportation  in  a  direction  opposite  the  lymph- 
current  by  its  conveyance  in  such  a  direction  by  migrating  amoeboid  cells. 
As  the  lymph-stream  is  impeded  or  perhaps  completely  arrested  by  the 
inflammatory  product  which  has  accumulated  in  the  lymph-spaces,  mi- 
gration of  leucocytes  in  an  opposite  direction  is  easily  explained.  The 
usual  course  of  infection  along  the  lymphatic  channels  is,  however, 
in  the  direction  of  the  lymph-current.  The  qourse  of  the  disease  is 
almost  characteristic.  A  lymphatic  gland  in  the  submaxillary  or  parotid 
region  becomes  enlarged,  and  from  this  centre  the  infection  invades 
successively  gland  after  gland,  until  the  whole  chain  of  lymphatics 
from  the  angle  of  the  lower  jaw  to  the  clavicle  has  become  involved.  An- 
other interesting  feature  is  observed  in  reference  to  the  regional  diffusion 
of  the  tubercular  process,  as  the  course  of  infection  usually  corresponds  to 
the  location  of  the  gland  first  affected.  If  the  infection  has  involved  pri- 
marily one  of  the  deep  glands  of  the  neck,  the  glands  subsequently  invaded 
belong  to  the  deep  lymphatics  which  follow  the  large  blood-vessels  of  the 
neck.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  primary  depot  is  located  in  one  of  the 
superficial  glands,  the  glands,  which  are  being  irrigated  by  the  lymph  that 
flows  through  and  from  the  gland,  become  the  seat  of  successive  infection, 
showing  again  that  regional  infection  usually  takes  place  in  the  direction 
of  the  lymph-current.  In  extensive  tuberculosis  of  the  glands  of  the  neck, 
the  superficial  and  deep  glands  are  affected  at  the  same  time,  the  infection 
from  one  set  of  vessels  to  the  other  being  accomplished  through  the  medium 
of  foniniunicating  branches.  As  long  as  the  infection  has  not  extended  along 
the  entire  length  of  the  chain  of  lymphatic  glands,  the  patient  is  protected 
against  miliary  tuberculosis;  but  as  soon  as  the  virus  has  passed  all  of  the 
lymphatic  filters  it  enters  the  general  circulation,  and  diffuse  miliary  tuber- 
culosis follows  as  an  inevitable  result. 

Fathological  Histolog^y  and  Morbid  Anatomy. — As  soon  as  a  sufficient 
number  of  bacilli  has  entered  the  parenchyma  of  a  lymphatic  gland,  a  karyo- 
kinetic  process  is  initiated  which  involves  the  parenchyma-cells,  the  cells 
of  the  reticulum,  and  the  endothelial  cells.  The  proliferating  tissue-cells 
produce  epitheloid  and  giant  cells,  while  the  lymphoid  elements  are  either 
the  normal  lymphoid  corpuscles,  which  have  remained  unaffected  by  the 
inflaTiimatory  process,  or  leucocytes.  As  the  number  of  bacilli  present  is 
not  great,  the  process  is  a  very  slow  one,  and  the  inflammatoiy  product  un- 
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dergoes  very  gradually  the  characteristic  degenerative  changee.  The  «ii* 
traxiee  of  new  bacilli  froin  the  infection-atrium  is  prevent e<l  by  the  obdrvc- 
tion  in  the  lymph'Spaceis,  t.'aused  by  the  accionulation  wit  hi  u  them  of  tht 
products  of  infiaminationj  which  arrests  the  Lymphatic  circulation  in  Ike 
afferent  veseek  of  the  gland,  through  which  prijnarily  the  bacilli  «*nt«r«d. 
The  bacilli  found  in  the  tubercular  gland  are,  therefore,  derivet!  from  thi 
multiplication  of  the  bacilli  which  originally  entered  the  g^land  from  tht 
primary  infection-atriuin.  The  cells  that  first  undergo  cotgulatioD-iiACXOtv 
are  those  in  the  centre  of  each  nodide,  for  reagons  which  have  been  p»- 
Tiously  mentioned.  As  the  products  of  coagulation-necrosis  do  not  fmnudi 
the  neceeeary  nutritive  malerial  for  the  growth  of  the  hacillui?,  tht*  niictobei 
gradually  disappear  in  the  centre  of  the  nodule,  while  they  can  still  be  fansd 
within  and  between  the  cells  in  the  surrounding  granulation-ltgaue.  Cell* 
necrosis  is  followed  by  caseation,  and  by  this  time  nearly  aH  of  the  liadlli 
have  disappeared,  but  inoculation  experiments  with  cheesy  material  haT€ 
ebown  that  spores  remain  in  an  active  condition,  and  capable  of  rrprodticinf 
the  disease  in  animals.  The  numerous  nodules  which  appear^  often  almoit 
iimuitaiieousH%  in  the  interior  of  tht  same  gland  become  conBuent^  an^  in 
the  course  of  time  the  entire  parenchyma  of  llie  gland  is  destroyetl,  while  tht 
intact  capsule  of  the  organ  still  furnishes  a  wall  of  protectioTi  against  inle^ 
tion  for  the  surrounding  t issue »  A  single  tubercular  gland  h  ^tdom  larger 
than  a  walnut^  and  the  large  masses  found  in  the  neck  and  othnr  regiimi 
are  composed  of  several  glands  so  closely  pocked  together  as  to  give  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  single  gland.  When  the  capsule  becomes  infected,  the  i^mt 
prueesses  are  initiated  here  as  in  the  parenchyma  of  the  gland;  the  cfio- 
nective  ti^ue  is  transformed  into  granulation-tif^sue,  which  undergoes  eo- 
agulation-necrosig  and  caseation  in  the  same  manner  as  the  fixed  liasne-ceUi 
of  the  parenchyma;  and,  finally,  after  perforation  of  the  capsule  haa  taken 
place,  the  inflammation  extendi  to  the  paraglandular  tissues,  reeulilng  tn 
tubercular  periadenitis.  The  cheesy  material  may  dry  and  shrink  and  lie- 
conu^  inclosed  by  a  capsule  of  dense  connective  tissue,  resulting  in  ealetfioi* 
tion;  or  it  undergoes  liquefaction*  If  secondary  infection  with  pua-n3jcrob0 
take  place, — a  not  infrequent  occurrence  in  tuberculosis  of  the  glanr*  -' 
the  neck,™an  acute  suppurative  int!ammation  takes  the  place  of  the  rJi: 
process,  and  almost  without  exception  ref^ults  in  a  rapidly-spreading  imp- 
piirative  periadenitis*  Tite  ecmnective  tissue  surrounding  the  gland  beeciBiet 
swollen  and  anlematou^  and  lar^e  abscesses  form,  which »  on  bein^  inciaed^ 
give  exit  to  pus  which  resembles  the  pus  of  an  ordinary  phlegmcinona  tii* 
flammation.  The  suppuraUve  inflammation  resultfl  in  extcnt^ive  detaehmeol 
of  the  cheesy  glands,  which  at  this  time  can  be  reftdily  enucleated  br  Ifa^ 
fiBgar.  If,  however,  the  abscess  is  simply  incised,  and  the  radical  opeialioa 
postponed  for  weeks  or  months,  the  removal  of  such  glands  ia  an  exeeedjnflj 
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difficult  task^  as  the  capsule  of  the  gland  will  then  be  found  intimately  ad- 
herent to  the  surrounding  tissues. 

Symptoms  and  Diagnosis. — Tuberculosis  of  the  lymphatic  glands  occurs 
most  frequently  in  persons  between  15  and  30  years  of  age.  The  regions 
most  frequently  affected  are  the  cervical,  parotid,  submaxillary,  axillary, 
and  inguinal.  Tuberculosis  of  the  parotid,  submaxillary,  and  cervical  Ijm- 
phatic  glands  is  often  preceded  by  eczema  of  the  scalp,  ears,  or  face,  or  by  a 
catarrhal  or  tubercular  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  lining  the 
nose  and  pharynx.  It  is  possible  that  in  many  of  these  cases  the  catarrhal 
inflammation  creates  the  necessary  infection-atrium  for  the  entrance  of  the 
bacilli  into  the  lymphatic  channels;  or,  what  is  more  probable,  that  which 
has  been  regarded  as  a  catarrhal  inflammation  is,  in  reality,  a  mild  tubercular 
inflammation  that  may  disappear  after  infection  of  the  lymphatic  glands  has 
occurred.  In  the  region  of  the  neck,  the  first  glands  affected  are  usually 
the  submaxillary,  or  the  glands  just  behind,  in  front,  or  below  the  external 
meatus.  Progressive  infection  is  the  most  characteristic  clinical  feature  of 
tuberculosis  of  the  lymphatic  glands.  Regional  infection,  as  has  been  stated, 
usually  takes  place  by  the  extension  of  the  disease  from  gland  to  gland,  until 
the  whole  chain  in  a  region  has  become  affected.  In  a  case  far  advanced,  for 
instance,  the  glands  first  affected  may  be  as  large  as  a  walnut;  their  size 
then  gradually  diminishes,  so  that  those  last  infected  may  not  be  larger  than 
a  split  pea.  The  degenerative  changes  are  also  most  marked  in  the  glands 
first  affected;  so  that,  while  the  primary  foci  show  well-marked  evidences  of 
caseation,  and  caseation  with  liquefaction,  the  glands  last  infected  still  pre- 
sent a  normal  pinkish  color.  The  number  of  glands  affected  in  one  region 
varies  from  one  to  twenty  or  more.  If  many  glands  are  affected,  the  hyper- 
plastic inflammation  in  their  periphery  usually  results  in  their  becoming 
matted  together  into  a  dense  nodular  mass.  With  the  exception  of  the  neck, 
it  is  seldom  that  more  than  one  anatomical  region  is  affected.  In  the  cervical 
region  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  the  glands  on  both  sides  affected  at  the 
same  time.  The  infected  glands  increase  gradually  in  size;  they  are  painless 
and  not  tender  on  pressure.  At  first  they  are  movable,  and  appear  loosely 
attached  to  tlie  surrounding  tissues.  With  the  appearance  of  periadenitis 
the  swelling  rapidly  increases  in  size,  and  the  gland  becomes  fixed  and  im- 
movable. Jji(iuefa(:tion  of  the  cheesy  material  is  announced  by  softening 
and  peroepti])le  fluctuation.  Secondary  infection  with  pyogenic  microbes 
is  followed  ])y  phlegmonons  inflammation  in  the  capsules  and  in  the  con- 
nective tissue  surrounding  the  affected  glands.  The  course  of  the  disease, 
so  far  as  time  is  concerned,  is  extremely  variable.  The  extension  of  the  in- 
fection and  the  growth  of  the  swellings  may  become  arrested  for  months  or 
years,  when  the  disease  may  take  a  new  start  and  pursue  its  typical  course. 
I  recollect  the  case  of  a  woman,  45  years  of  age,  who  had  an  enlarged  gland 
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the  size  of  a  hassel-Dut  in  the  upper  cervical  regionj  which  remained  stitkflF 
axy  for  twenty  yearSj  when  the  swelling  rapidly  increased  in  size;  new  gliodi 
became  infected,  and^  when  the  glands  were  remoyed  by  operation^  it  TO 
seen  that  the  first  gland  was  composed  of  a  thickened  capsule,  diMimdedtt 
its  utmost  by  inspissated  cheesy  material.    The  capsule  showed  eTJdenon  if 
recent  tubercular  inflammation^  and  small  foci  of  caseation  were  detoctid  Jb 
the  glands  that  had  recently  become  infected.    When  a  true  suppumtioo 
takes  place  in  a  tubercular  lymphatic  gland,  it  does  so  in  cons^eqtience  of  i 
secondary  infection  w^ith  pyogenic  microorganisms.    A  spontaneous  and  per- 
manent cure  IB  not  infrequently  effected  by  the  substitution  of  an  acute  up- 
purative  process  in  place  of  the  primary  specific  chronic  inffammation^  whidb 
destroys  the  entire  soil  of  the  bacillus  tuberculosis  and,  at  the  same  tim^ 
effects  complete  elimination  of  the  bacilli  through  the  discharge  of  the  ab- 
scess.   While  tuberculosis  of  the  lymphatic  glands  often  stands  in  a  direct 
causative  relationship  to  and  precedes  general^  diffuse,  and  pulmonarj  ttib«^ 
culosiSj  it  is  seldom  observed  as  a  secondary  atfection  in  the  course  of  pnlnto* 
nary  tuberculosis.    I  have  observed  one  ease  of  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs  wtUi 
secondary  infection  of  the  lymphatic  glands.    The  patient  was  a  woman,  M 
years  of  age,  who  had  suffered  for  two  year  a  from  well-marked  typical  tnbci^ 
culosis  of  the  lungs,  when  the  glands  on  both  sides  of  the  neck  became  19* 
feeted,  and  continued  to  increase  in  number  and  in  size  until  she  died,  mx 
months  later.    Frankel  reports  an  interesting  case  in  which  lymphatie  and 
pulmonary  tuberculosis  developed  almost  simultaneously.    The  patient  was 
a  woman,  51  years  of  age,  who  had  given  birth  to  two  children,  their  falhtr 
being  the  subject  of  advanced  tuberculosis!,  and  both  of  whom  died  of  tuber- 
culobts.    She  had  been  in  perfect  health  until  her  49th  year,  when  abe  »•• 
attacked  simultaneously  with  pulmonary  and  glandular  tuberculoma^  fttm 
the  combined  effects  of  which  she  died  in  a  few  months*    In  exeeptionil 
cases  glandular  tuberculosis  pursues  an  acute  course*    De  la  Held  reports  aa 
eatoeedingly  interesting  case  of  this  kind.    The  disease  commenced  with  en- 
largement of  one  of  the  cervical  glands  near  the  angle  of  the  lower  jaw,  with 
a  temperature  of  40*  C.  (104°  F.),  and  rapid  extension  to  the  proximal  glandl 
as  far  as  the  clavicle.    Symptoms  of  pidmonary  complication  were  not  prea- 
ent.    Bapid  emaciation  and  marked  aniemia  supervened,  followed  after  tas 
weeks  by  swelling  of  axillary  and  inguinal  glands.    Ophthalmic  examination 
revealed  the  same  eonditions  of  retina  and  papilla  as  in  leukeemia  or  B right 't 
disease.    A  few  A^yn  after  the  beginning  of  the  disease  profuse  diarrboae 
and  rednetion  to  nearly  normal  temperature  occurred.    The  diagnosia  wai 
between  malignant  lymphoma  and  tubercular  adenitis.    During  the  fuitlMr 
course  of  the  disease  bronchial  breathing  in  both  lungs  appeared.    Heu^ 
liver,  and  spleen  appeared  to  be  normah    Urine  normal,  but  increase  of  tern* 
perature  and  respirations  took  place  during  this  time.    Death  ooeutred  in 
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lct>s  than  five  montlis.  At  the  autopsy,  the  lungs  were  found  congested  and 
oedematous,  with  red  hepatization  of  the  lower  lobes  and  a  few  miliary  tuber- 
cles. The  spleen  contained  many  miliary  tubercles  the  size  of  the  head  of  a 
pin,  and  most  of  them  in  a  state  of  cheesy  degeneration.  The  mesenteric 
glands  were  much  enlarged,  and  a  few  of  them  in  a  condition  of  cheesy  de- 
generation and  calcification.  In  the  cheesy  matter  bacilli  were  found.  All 
the  cervical  ghinds  were  affected  with  softening  and  cheesy  degeneration 
in  the  centre.  The  calcification  of  mesenteric  glands  pointed  to  an  earlier 
atTection.  The  disease  remained  latent  and  recurred  in  the  same  glands,  and, 
later,  extended  to  the  cervical  glands.  This  case  resembles  the  cases  de- 
scribed by  Hilton-Fagge  and  Pye-Smith. 

In  reference  to  the  dissemination  in  cases  of  acute  miliary  tuberculosis, 
Weigert  has  pointed  out  that  in  some  cases  the  bacilli  are  conveyed  through 
the  lymphatic  system  successively  until  they  reach  the  general  circulation, 
while  in  others,  and  by  far  the  greater  number,  generalization  of  the  tuber- 
cular process  takes  place  more  directly  by  the  entrance  of  tubercular  prod- 
ucts through  a  vein, — an  occurrence  which  is  followed  at  once  by  rapid  and 
extensive  diffusion  by  embolic  processes;  when  the  bacilli  have  reached  the 
systemic  circulation,  the  intensity  of  symptoms  and  subsequent  course  of 
the  disease  depend  on  the  number  of  bacilli  which  the  blood  contains.  As 
regards  the  frequency  of  secondary  infection  of  the  limgs  in  cases  of  gland- 
ular tuberculosis,  Frankel  found  it  present  in  only  18  out  of  148  cases.  In 
making  a  differential  diagnosis  it  becomes  necessary  to  distinguish  tubercular 
adenitis  from  simple  adenitis,  suppurative  adenitis,  syphilitic  adenitis,  car- 
cinoma, lymphoma,  lymphosarcoma,  and  pseudoleuksemia. 

Simple  adenitis  is  the  result  of  the  entrance  into  the  lymphatic  circula- 
of  noxa?  that  neither  produce  suppuration  nor  the  formation  of  new  tissue. 
A  number  of  glands  corresponding  to  the  direction  of  the  Ijrmph-current 
from  the  infection-atrium,  through  which  the  irritant  gained  entrance,  en- 
large, but  the  inflammatory  swelling  subsides  shortly  after  the  cessation  of 
the  primary  cause,  with  perfect  restoration  of  the  structure  and  function  of 
the  affected  glands.  Suppurative  adenitis  is  an  acute  affection  which  ter- 
minates in  the  formation  of  pus  in  a  few  days.  Syphilitic  adenitis  devel- 
oping in  the  course  of  a  primary  syphilitic  sore  only  attacks  the  glands  con- 
taminated with  lymph  coming  from  the  infected  area.  The  adenitis  which 
accompanies  secondary  and  tertiary  syphilis  is  not  limited  to  a  single  region; 
nearly  all  of  the  external  lymphatic  glands  are  more  or  less  enlarged,  but 
especially  those  in  the  occipital  and  cubital  regions.  Carcinoma  never  occurs 
as  a  primary  lesion  in  the  lymphatic  glands,  and  when  regional  infection  has 
occurred  it  is  not  diflicult  to  locate  the  primary  tumor.  Lymphoma  is  a  be- 
nign tumor  of  the  lymphatic  glands,  and  as  such  is  always  met  with  as  a 
single  tumor.    Lymphosarcoma  represents  the  primary  malignant  tumor  of 
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cases  of  tuberculosis  of  the  lymphatic  glands  the  disease  attacks  the  glands 
of  the  neck, — as  the  scalp,  face,  and  mouth  are  parts  of  the  body  most  fre- 
quently the  seat  of  slight  injuries  and  superficial  lesions,  and  also  most  ex- 
posed to  tubercular  infection.  The  lymphatic  glands  act  as  filters  for  the 
microbes  which  enter  the  body  through  the  lymphatic  channels.  The  patho* 
logical  conditions  which  are  produced  m  the  interior  of  a  lymphatic  gland 
by  the  presence  of  pathogenic  microorganisms  are  well  calculated,  for  the 
time  being  at  least,  to  limit  the  extension  of  the  infection.  The  lymphad- 
enitis which  is  produced  blocks  the  lymph-spaces  with  the  products  of  a 
specific  inflammation,  which,  temporanly  at  least,  mechanically  obstTuets 
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the  way  for  the  microbes  toward  the  general  circulation.  Primary  in  fection 
of  a  lymphatic  gland  by  the  bacillus  of  tuberculosis  in  many  instances  attacks 
different  portions  of  the  gland  from  the  very  beginning,  as  a  number  of  in- 
dependent centres  of  tissue-proliferation  are  established  around  each  mi- 
crobe, or  around  each  colony  of  microbes  arrested  on  their  way  through  the 
gland.  Thcge  separate  nodules  soon  become  confluent  and  form  a  mass  o( 
considerable  size^  which  soon  implicates  the  entire  parenchyma  of  the  gland. 
Local  dissemination  of  the  bacilhia  of  tuberculosis  in  the  interior  of  the 
gland  is  accomplished  by  the  assistance  of  the  lymph'Streom,  as  long  as  the 
microbes  remain  free,  and  through  the  medium  of  wandering  cellB  as  ihey 
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myoides  muscle  is  divided  throughout  the  whole  length  of  the  incision 
before  an  attempt  is  made  to  remove  any  of  thfe  glands.  The  surgeon 
should  aim  to  remove,  as  nearly  as  he  can,  all  of  the  infected  glands  in  one 
continuous  string.  In  many  cases  one  or  two  tubercular  glands  will  be 
found  imbedded  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  parotid  gland,  and  very  fre- 
quently also  in  the  submaxillary  salivary  gland.  If  the  tubercular  glands, 
with  their  capsules,  can  be  enucleated,  this  should  be  done;  but  if  this 
is  impossible,  it  is  better  to  remove  the  lower  portion  of  the  parotid  with 
them  in  preference  to  leaving  any  infected  tissue  behind.  Under  the  same 
circumstances  I  prefer  to  extirpate  the  submaxillary  gland  in  toto.  If  the 
deep  glands  of  the  neck  must  be  removed,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
divide  the  sterno-cleido-mastoid  muscle  near  its  centre,  and  then  reflect 
both  ends  nearly  as  far  as  the  origin  and  insertion  of  the  muscle,  which 
freely  exposes  not  only  the  affected  glands,  but  also  the  important  struct- 
ures of  the  neck,  which  it  is  important  to  avoid  in  the  dissection.  The 
dissection  must  always  be  made  with  the  greatest  care,  and  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  large  vessels  every  structure  must  be  identified  before  it  is  sepa- 
rated. The  finger  and  blunt-pointed,  curved  scissors  are  the  most  impor- 
tant instruments  in  making  the  deep  dissection.  The  internal  jugular 
vein  should  be  exposed  before  any  of  the  deep  glands  are  removed,  for  if  this 
structure  is  seen  it  can  be  carefully  followed  the  whole  length  of  the  neck 
without  wounding  it  unintentionally.  If  the  internal  jugular  vein  is  im- 
bedded among  the  enlarged  glands,  and  cannot  be  isolated  without  great 
danger  of  injuring  it,  it  is  better  to  resect  it  between  two  ligatures  than  to 
run  the  risk  of  wounding  it  accidentally.  The  chain  of  enlarged  glands  is 
followed  as  far  as  possible,  as  it  is  much  better  to  remove  a  few  healthy 
lymphatic  glands  than  to  leave  minute,  almost  invisible  foci  of  the  dis- 
ease. After  all  the  infected  glands  have  been  removed  the  continuity  of 
the  divided  muscle  is  restored  by  suturing.  At  least  six  catgut  sutures 
are  necessary  to  join  the  ends  accurately.  I  have  usually  succeeded  in 
removing  all  the  glands  after  division  of  this  muscle  without  dividing  the 
spinal  accessory  nerve,  but,  should  this  be  necessary,  the  divided  ends 
are  joined  by  suturing  before  the  muscle  is  united.  Drainage  in  the  sub- 
maxillary region  and  at  the  most  dependent  point  of  the  wound  in  the 
neck  must  always  be  established.  The  platysma  muscle  should  be  united 
with  buried  sutures  before  the  skin  is  sutured.  I  have  recently,  except 
in  cases  of  very  limited  tuberculosis  of  the  cervical  glands,  abandoned 
the  straight  incision,  which  is  followed  so  often  by  a  disfiguring  scar,  and 
have  substituted  for  it  an  incision  which  resembles  the  shape  of  the  letter 
S,  as  here  illustrated.  This  incision  affords  free  access  to  the  deep  tissues 
of  the  neck  and  the  entire  chain  or  chains  of  tubercular  glands,  and  the 
resulting  scar  never  appears  in  the  form  of  an  elevated,  disfiguring  ridge. 
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dtrgcefi  very  gradually  the  characteristic  degenerative  ckangOAp  The  eti* 
trance  of  new  bacilli  from  the  infect ion*atrii2ii>  ie  prevented  by  the  obstnic- 
lion  in  the  lymph-spaces,  caused  by  the  accumulation  within  them  of  the 
products  of  inflammation^  which  arrests  the  Lymphatic  circulation  in  the 
atrerent  vcBsela  of  the  gland,  through  which  primarily  the  bacilli  entiTtMl. 
The  bacilli  found  in  the  tubercular  gland  are,  therefore,  derived  from  the 
multiplication  of  the  bacilli  which  originally  entered  the  gland  frona  the 
primary  infection-atrium.  The  cells  I  hat  first  undergo  eoagulation-necitMiA 
are  those  in  the  centre  of  each  nodule^  for  reasons  which  have  been  pre- 
viously  mentioned.  Ag  the  products  of  coagnlation^necrosig  do  not  furnbb 
the  necessary  nutritive  material  for  the  growth  of  the  bacillus,  I  he  microbi^ 
gradually  disappear  in  the  centre  of  the  nodule,  while  they  can  still  be  foimd 
within  and  between  the  cells  in  the  surrounding  granulation- tissue.  Cell- 
necrosis  is  followed  by  caseation,  and  by  this  time  nearly  all  of  the  bacilli 
have  disappeared,  but  inoculation  experiments  v^ith  cheesy  material  have 
shown  that  spores  remain  in  an  active  condition,  and  capable  of  reproduciDg 
the  disease  in  animals.  The  numerous  nodules  which  appear,  often  almoet 
iimultaneouflly,  in  the  interior  of  the  same  gland  become  confluent,  and  in 
the  course  of  time  the  entire  parenchyina  of  the  gland  is  destroy ctl,  while  the 
intact  capsule  of  the  organ  still  furnishes  a  wall  of  protection  against  infec- 
tion for  the  surrounding  tissue,  A  sinijle  tubercular  gland  is  seldom  larger 
than  n  walnut,  and  the  large  masses  found  in  tlic  neck  and  other  region* 
are  composed  of  several  glands  so  closely  packt*d  together  as  to  give  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  single  gland.  When  the  capsule  becomes  infected,  the  same 
proecsses  are  initialed  here  as  in  the  parcnchymri  of  the  gland;  the  con* 
neetive  tissue  is  transformed  into  grauulation-tiesue,  which  undergoei  co* 
agulation-nccrosis  and  caseation  in  the  same  manner  as  the  fi^ed  tiasue-celli 
of  (he  fiijrcnch)Tna;  and,  fmally,  after  perforation  of  the  capsule  has  taken 
place,  the  inflammation  extends  to  the  paraglandular  tissuesH.  resulting  in 
tubercular  periadenitis.  The  cheesy  material  may  dry  and  shrink  and  lie- 
come  ineIosi*d  by  a  capsule  of  dense  connective  tissue,  resulting  in  calcifici- 
lion;  or  it  nndergoes  liquefaction.  If  secondary  infection  with  pus-niicrobe« 
take  place,^a  not  infrequent  (jccurrencc  in  tuberculosis  of  the  glands  of 
the  neck, — an  acute  fiuppurjilivt*  iuflrtmmation  takes  the  place  of  the  chronic 
proceas,  and  almost  without  exception  results  in  a  rapidly-spr**ading  «up* 
punitive  jieriarli^nitis.  The  connective  tissue  surrounding  the  gland  becomes 
»W(dlen  and  (edematous  and  large  ai>scesses  form^  which,  on  being  inciftcd^ 
give  exit  to  pus  which  resembles  the  pus  of  an  ordinary  pblegmonotia  in* 
flanimation.  The  supjutnjtive  inilamuiation  results  in  extensive  detachment 
i>f  the  cheesy  glands,  which  at  thij  time  can  be  readily  enucleated  by  the 
finger.  If,  however,  the  abscess  is  simply  incised,  and  the  radical  operation 
postponed  for  weeka  or  months,  the  removal  of  such  glands  is  an  exceedingl; 
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difficult  task,  as  the  capsule  of  the  gland  will  then  be  found  intimately  ad- 
herent to  the  surrounding  tissues. 

Symptoms  and  Diagnosis. — Tuberculosis  of  the  lymphatic  glands  occurs 
most  frequently  in  persons  between  15  and  30  years  of  age.  The  regions 
most  frequently  affected  are  the  cervical,  parotid,  submaxillary,  axillary, 
and  inguinal.  Tuberculosis  of  the  parotid,  submaxillary,  and  cervical  lym- 
phatic glands  is  often  preceded  by  eczema  of  the  scalp,  ears,  or  face,  or  by  a 
catarrhal  or  tubercular  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  lining  the 
nose  and  pharynx.  It  is  possible  that  in  many  of  these  cases  the  catarrhal 
inflammation  creates  the  necessary  infection-atrium  for  the  entrance  of  the 
bacilli  into  the  lymphatic  channels;  or,  what  is  more  probable,  that  which 
has  been  regarded  as  a  catarrhal  inflammation  is,  in  reality,  a  mild  tubercular 
inflammation  that  may  disappear  after  infection  of  the  lymphatic  glands  has 
occurred.  In  the  region  of  the  neck,  the  first  glands  affected  are  usually 
the  submaxillary,  or  the  glands  just  behind,  in  front,  or  below  the  external 
meatus.  Progressive  infection  is  the  most  characteristic  clinical  feature  of 
tuberculosis  of  the  lymphatic  glands.  Regional  infection,  as  has  been  stated, 
usually  takes  place  by  the  extension  of  the  disease  from  gland  to  gland,  until 
the  whole  chain  in  a  region  has  become  affected.  In  a  case  far  advanced,  for 
instance,  the  glands  first  affected  may  be  as  large  as  a  walnut;  their  size 
then  gradually  diminishes,  so  that  those  last  infected  may  not  be  larger  than 
a  split  pea.  The  degenerative  changes  are  also  most  marked  in  the  glands 
first  affected;  so  that,  while  the  primary  foci  show  well-marked  evidences  of 
caseation,  and  caseation  with  liquefaction,  the  glands  last  infected  still  pre- 
sent a  normal  pinkish  color.  The  number  of  glands  affected  in  one  region 
varies  from  one  to  twenty  or  more.  If  many  glands  are  affected,  the  hyper- 
plastic inflammation  in  tlieir  periphery  usually  results  in  their  becoming 
matted  together  into  a  dense  nodular  mass.  With  the  exception  of  the  neck, 
it  is  seldom  that  more  than  one  anatomical  region  is  affected.  In  the  cervical 
region  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  the  glands  on  both  sides  affected  at  the 
same  time.  The  infected  glands  increase  gradually  in  size;  they  are  painless 
and  not  tender  on  pressure.  At  first  they  are  movable,  and  appear  loosely 
attached  to  the  surrounding  tissues.  With  the  appearance  of  periadenitis 
the  swelling  rapidly  increases  in  size,  and  tlie  gland  becomes  fixed  and  im- 
movable. Liquefaction  of  the  cheesy  material  is  announced  by  softening 
and  perceptible  fluctuation.  Secondary  infection  with  pyogenic  microbes 
is  followed  by  phlegmonous  inflammation  in  the  capsules  and  in  the  con- 
nective tissue  surrounding  the  affected  glands.  The  course  of  the  disease, 
so  far  as  time  is  concerned,  is  extremely  variable.  The  extension  of  the  in- 
fection and  the  growth  of  the  swellings  may  become  arrested  for  months  or 
years,  when  the  disease  may  take  a  new  start  and  pursue  its  typical  course. 
I  recollect  the  case  of  a  woman,  45  years  of  age,  who  had  an  enlarged  gland 
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the  size  of  a  hazel-nut  in  the  upper  cervical  region,  which  remaiBed  etatioQ- 
ftry  for  twenty  jears,  when  the  swelling  rapidly  increased  in  size;  new  glands 
became  infected j  and,  when  the  glande  were  removed  by  operation,  it  wsa 
seen  that  the  first  gland  was  composed  of  a  thickened  capsule,  distended  to 
its  utmost  by  inspissated  cheesy  materiah  The  capsule  showed  CTidences  of 
recent  tubercular  inflammation,  and  small  foci  of  caseation  were  detected  in 
the  glands  that  had  recently  become  infected.  W^en  a  true  suppumtioii 
takes  place  in  a  tubercular  lymphatic  gland,  it  does  so  in  consequence  of  i 
secondary  injection  with  pyogenic  microbrganiems.  A  spontaneous  and  per- 
majaent  cure  is  not  infrequently  effected  by  the  substitution  of  an  acute  sap* 
purative  process  in  place  of  the  primary  specific  chronic  inflammation,  wliich 
destroys  the  entire  soil  of  the  bacillus  tuberculosis  and,  at  the  same  tiroe, 
effects  complete  elimination  of  the  bacilli  through  the  discharge  of  the  ab- 
scess. While  tn]>erciiIoBi!S  of  the  lymphatic  glands  often  stands  in  a  direct 
causative  relationship  to  and  precedes  general,  diffuse,  and  pulmonary  tuber- 
euloais!^  it  is  seldom  observed  as  a  secondary  affection  in  the  course  of  pulmo- 
nary  tuberculosis.  I  have  observed  one  ease  of  tuberculosis  nf  the  lungs  with 
secondary  infection  of  the  lymphatic  glands.  The  patient  was  a  woman^  60 
years  of  age,  who  had  suffered  for  two  years  from  well-marked  typical  tiibef* 
culosis  of  the  lungs,  when  the  glands  on  both  sides  of  the  neck  becama  io- 
fected,  and  continued  to  increase  in  number  and  in  size  until  ahe  died,  six 
months  later.  Frankel  reports  an  interesting  case  in  which  lymphatic  and 
pulmonary  tuberculosis  developed  almost  simultaneously.  The  patient  was 
a  wiunan,  51  years  of  age,  who  had  given  birth  to  two  children,  their  father 
being  the  subject  of  advanced  tuberculosis,  and  both  of  whom  died  of  tuber- 
ctilasis.  She  had  been  in  perfect  health  until  her  49th  year,  when  she  wmi 
attacked  simultaneously  with  pulmonary  and  glandular  tuberculosis,  from 
the  combined  effects  of  which  she  died  in  a  few  months.  In  eicceplioiml 
cases  glandular  tuberculosis  pursues  an  acute  course,  Delaiield  rejKirts  an 
eiceedingly  interesting  case  of  this  kind.  The  disease  commenced  with  eo* 
largement  of  one  of  the  cervical  glands  near  the  angle  of  the  lower  jaw,  irith 
a  temperature  of  40^  0.  (104'^  F.),  and  rapid  extension  to  the  pragma]  gltBdi 
as  far  as  the  clavicle.  Symptoms  of  pulmonary  complication  were  not  pres- 
ent. Ilapid  emaciation  and  marked  aniemia  supervened,  followed  after  six 
weeks  by  swelling  of  axillary  and  inguinal  glands.  Ophthalmic  examinitioii 
revealed  the  sain^  conditions  of  retina  and  papilla  as  in  leukaemia  or  Bright^s 
disease.  A  few  days  after  the  beginning  of  the  disease  profuse  diarrlicM 
and  reduction  to  nearly  normal  temperature  occurred.  The  diagnoets  wis 
between  malignant  l™phoma  and  tubercular  adenitis.  During  the  furtber 
course  of  the  disease  bronchial  breathing  in  both  lungs  appeared.  Ileart, 
U?eri  and  spleen  appeared  to  be  normah  Urine  nonnal,  but  increase  of  tem- 
itore  and  respirations  took  place  during  this  time.    Death  occurred  in 
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less  than  five  months.  At  the  autopsy,  the  lungs  were  found  congested  and 
oedematous,  with  red  hepatization  of  the  lower  lobes  and  a  few  miliary  tuber- 
cles. The  spleen  contained  many  miliary  tubercles  the  size  of  the  head  of  a 
pin,  and  most  of  them  in  a  state  of  cheesy  degeneration.  The  mesenteric 
glands  were  much  enlarged,  and  a  few  of  them  in  a  condition  of  cheesy  de- 
generation and  calcification.  In  the  cheesy  matter  bacilli  were  found.  All 
the  cervical  glands  were  affected  with  softening  and  cheesy  degeneration 
in  the  centre.  The  calcification  of  mesenteric  glands  pointed  to  an  earlier 
affection.  The  disease  remained  latent  and  recurred  in  the  same  glands,  and, 
later,  extended  to  the  cervical  glands.  This  case  resembles  the  cases  de- 
scribed by  Hilton-Fagge  and  Pye-Smith. 

In  reference  to  the  dissemination  in  cases  of  acute  miliary  tuberculosis, 
Weigert  has  pointed  out  that  in  some  cases  the  bacilli  are  conveyed  through 
the  lymphatic  system  successively  until  they  reach  the  general  circulation, 
while  in  others,  and  by  far  the  greater  number,  generalization  of  the  tuber- 
cular process  takes  place  more  directly  by  the  entrance  of  tubercular  prod- 
ucts through  a  vein, — an  occurrence  which  is  followed  at  once  by  rapid  and 
extensive  diffusion  by  embolic  processes;  when  the  bacilli  have  reached  the 
systemic  circulation,  the  intensity  of  symptoms  and  subsequent  course  of 
the  disease  depend  on  the  number  of  bacilli  which  the  blood  contains.  As 
regards  the  frequency  of  secondary  infection  of  the  lungs  in  cases  of  gland- 
ular tuberculosis,  Frankel  found  it  present  in  only  18  out  of  148  cases.  In 
making  a  differential  diagnosis  it  becomes  necessary  to  distinguish  tubercular 
adenitis  from  simple  adenitis,  suppurative  adenitis,  syphilitic  adenitis,  car- 
cinoma, lymphoma,  lymphosarcoma,  and  pseudoleuksemia. 

Simple  adenitis  is  the  result  of  the  entrance  into  the  lymphatic  circula- 
of  noxae  that  neither  produce  suppuration  nor  the  formation  of  new  tissue. 
A  number  of  glands  corresponding  to  the  direction  of  the  lymph-current 
from  the  infection-atrium,  through  which  the  irritant  gained  entrance,  en- 
large, but  the  inflammatory  swelling  subsides  shortly  after  the  cessation  of 
the  primary  cause,  with  perfect  restoration  of  the  structure  and  function  of 
the  affected  glands.  Suppurative  adenitis  is  an  acute  affection  which  ter- 
minates in  the  formation  of  pus  in  a  few  days.  Syphilitic  adenitis  devel- 
oping in  the  course  of  a  primary  syphilitic  sore  only  attacks  the  glands  con- 
taminated with  lymph  coming  from  the  infected  area.  The  adenitis  which 
accompanies  secondary  and  tertiary  syphilis  is  not  limited  to  a  single  region; 
nearly  all  of  the  external  lymphatic  glands  are  more  or  less  enlarged,  but 
especially  those  in  the  occipital  and  cubital  regions.  Carcinoma  never  occurs 
as  a  primary  lesion  in  the  lymphatic  glands,  and  when  regional  infection  has 
occurred  it  is  not  difficult  to  locate  the  primary  tumor.  Ljrmphoma  is  a  be- 
nign tumor  of  the  lymphatic  glands,  and  as  such  is  always  met  with  as  a 
single  tumor.    Lymphosarcoma  represents  the  primary  malignant  tumor  of 
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the  lymphatic  glands,  and  gives  rise  to  regional  and  general  infection,  the 
infection  in  these  respects  resembling  the  elinical  tendencies  of  tubercitlif 
adenitis.  Lymphosarcoma^  however,  h  a  turaor^  not  an  inflammatofj  fiwdl- 
ing^  and,  consequently,  the  tissues  of  which  it  is  eom posed  do  not  undergo 
degeneration  and  necrosis  at  such  an  early  stage,  and  the  rapid  tissut*- in- 
crease leads  to  the  formation  of  large  tumors,  while  tubercular  glands  the 
size  of  an  almond  contain  cheesy  material.  The  unlimited  growth  which 
characlerizeB  sarcoma  is  checked  in  the  tuberculflr  glands  l>y  necrosis  af  the 
cells  which  compose  the  gwcliing.  In  pseudoleuk?emia  the  fixed  tiisneH^Ui 
of  the  parenchyma  of  the  glands  proliferate  by  being  acted  upon  by  a  ini- 
crobe  as  yet  unknown;  but  this  microbe,  unlike  the  bacillus  of  tuberciilosifl^ 
is  diffused  more  extensively  through  the  lymphatic  system,  involving  oni 
region  after  another  until,  after  the  disease  has  been  once  well  develcvpfd, 
almost  every  lymphatic  gland  in  the  body  has  become  infect^ni.  The  sup- 
posed  microbe  of  pscudoleuka^mia  possesses  the  property  of  producing  new 
tissue  by  its  action  upon  the  fixed  cells,  but  the  new  product  does  not  un- 
dergo caseation.  Ai%  the  la.^t  and  infallible  diagnostic  measures^  mn^  be 
mentioned  the  search  for  the  bacillus  of  tuberculosis  by  the  use  of  the  micro- 
scope and  inoculation  experiments. 

FfO^Diii.  —  A  tubercular  lymphatic  gland  is  always  a  source  of 
danger.  Even  if  the  disease  becomes  latent,  a  recurrence  may  take  place 
at  any  time,  and  lead  to  rapid  regional  and  general  infection,  or  general 
infection  may  take  place  directly  from  an  old  cheesy  focus  by  the  en* 
trance  of  bacilli  or  their  spores  into  a  vein.  The  prognosis  is  very  gra^e 
if  the  patient  is  anemic  and  the  glands  on  both  sides  of  the  neck  are 
affected  at  the  same  time.  Frankel  estimates  the  iiviTrage  duration  of  the 
disease  from  three  to  four  years.  In  the  cases  which  he  collected  Uus 
shortest  time  was  two  months  and  the  longest  thirty  years.  Sooner  or 
later,  puhuouary  or  dilTuse  general  tuberculosis  is  almost  »nre  to  take 
place,  A  spontaneous  cure  is  possible  if  secondary  infection  occur  in  cases 
where  only  a  few  of  the  glands  have  become  infected,  and  suppuratiiMi 
results  in  the  eHmination  of  all  the  infected  tis^iue.  Suppuration  only 
hastens  n  fatnl  tcnninatioti  if  many  glands  are  affected. 

Treatment.^ As  priuui ry  lyuiphalic  tuberculosis,  in  most  insiaiiceSv 
signifies  the  entrance  of  bacilli  through  a  loss  of  continuity  of  the  skin 
or  a  mucous  membrane,  or  through  the  socket  of  a  carious  tooth,  locali* 
raitiou  occurring  in  one  of  the  nearest  glands  to  the  portin  invasioms^  il 
must  be  regarded  primarily  as  a  local  process  amenable  to  timely  surgical 
treatment.  The  capsule  of  the  lymphatic  gliinds  constituti^s  a  very  effi- 
cient barrier  against  infection  of  tJie  paraglandular  tissue  for  a  long  tijne^ 
and  perforation  of  the  capsule  can  only  take  place  after  the  disease  hat 
made  considerable  progress,  *ind  has  been  followed  by  extensive  caseation 
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and  especially  by  suppuration.  Early  operative  interference  is  as  necessary 
in  the  treatment  of  tubercular  adenitis  as  in  the  treatment  of  malignant 
tumors,  and  holds  out  more  encouragement,  so  far  as  a  permanent  cure  is  oon^ 
cerned.  By  a  thorough  removal  of  the  primary  foci  of  infection,  successive 
infection  of  proximal  glands  and  general  miliary  tuberculosis  are  pre- 
vented almost  to  a  certainty  if  the  operation  is  performed  before  the 
disease  has  extended  beyond  the  capsule  of  the  glands.  If  the  operation 
is  done  at  such  a  favorable  time  it  is  not  attended  by  any  great  difficulties, 
as  the  glands  can  be  readily  excised,  and,  as  suppuration  has  not  taken 
place,  the  wound  usually  heals  by  primary  intention.  If,  however,  the 
tubercular  inflammation  has  involved  many  glands,  and  has  extended  to 
the  connective  tissue  surrounding  them,  the  operation  becomes  one  of  the 
most  formidable  in  surgery,  on  account  of  the  close  proximity  of  impor- 
tant vessels  that  are  often  imbedded  in  the  mass.  Under  such  circum- 
stances complete  removal  is  frequently  impossible  and  early  local  recidiva- 
tion  is  inevitable,  owing  to  imperfect  removal  of  the  primary  microbic 
cause.  Traumatic  dissemination  is  very  likely  to  follow  all  imperfect  opera- 
tions in  which  portions  of  glands  or  infected  capsules  are  left  behind,  as  the 
operation  wounds  are  inoculated  with  bacilli  liberated  during  the  operation. 
I  have  seen  a  number  of  such  cases,  as  early  as  a  week  after  the  operation, 
the  entire  surface  of  the  wound  covered  by  a  thick  layer  of  granulation- 
tissue,  which  showed  all  the  histological  evidences  and  possessed  all  the 
bacteriological  properties  of  tubercular  tissue.  As  a  testimony  in  favor  of 
the  operative  treatment  of  tubercular  adenitis,  I  will  quote  from  the  paper 
of  Schuell,  who  collected  56  cases  of  tuberculosis  of  the  cervical  glands 
that  were  treated  by  extirpation  in  the  clinic  at  Bonn.  In  37  of  these 
cases  he  was  able  to  learn  the  ultimate  result.  In  57  per  cent,  the  opera- 
tion was  followed  by  complete  recovery,  in  27  per  cent,  the  disease  re- 
turned at  the  site  of  operation,  and  in  ^  cases  death  resulted  from  pul- 
monary tuberculosis.  The  largest  number  of  cases  were  patients  between 
10  and  20  years  of  age. 

Friinkel  reports  128  cases  operated  upon  by  Billroth,  some  of  the 
operations  being  quite  serious;  in  16  cases  the  internal  jugular  vein  had 
to  be  tied.  In  91  of  the  operations  the  wound  healed  by  primary  union, 
and  in  25  the  healing  was  retarded  by  suppuration.  Erysipelas  compli- 
cated the  result  five  times.  In  one  of  these  cases  a  large  part  of  the  tuber- 
cular mass  was  left,  and  it  was  noticed  that  the  erysipelas  had  no  effect 
on  the  tubercular  process.  Only  in  49  of  the  cases  operated  on  could  the 
final  result  be  obtained.  Taking  three  and  a  half  years  as  the  time  when 
the  patient  could  be  considered  exempt  from  a  recurrence  of  the  disease, 
it  was  ascertained  that  in  24  per  cent,  no  relapse  followed  the  operation, 
a  local  relapse  was  observed  in  14  per  cent.,  and  reappearance  of  the  dis- 
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ease  dlfitant  from  the  seat  of  opemtion  m  4  per  cent.  The  results  M 
operation  (or  tuberculosis  of  the  lymphatic  glands  have  shown  the  neoe§- 
sity  of  ear!y  operating,  as  dolay  renders  the  operation  more  fljflicult^  cm 
account  of  the  progressive  regional  dissemination  of  the  disease  and  the 
occurrence  of  pathological  changes  within  and  around  the  affected  glAnds* 
which  render  their  coraplcte  removal  more  diflicult;  while  at  the  aaiiM 
time  the  danger  of  general  infection  increases  with  the  local  extension  of 
the  disease.  If  the  glands  have  suppurated^  or  if  the  capsule  hiis  lMe<HM 
perforated  and  tuhercular  periadenitis  or  suppurative  periadenitiji  hmk 
taken  place^  and  many  glands  are  simultaneously  affected,  it  miy  Qoi  be 
advisable  to  resort  to  excision,  as  when  extensive  connective-tisstje  infil- 
tration is  present  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  remove  all  of  the  in- 
fected tissues. 

In  such  cases  free  incisions  should  be  made,  and  the  tubercular 
product  be  removed  with  a  Volkmanu  spoon.  The  proximal  glanda  which 
have  not  undergone  such  extensive  secondary  pathological  ehangee  can  be 
excised.  The  scraped  surface  is  freely  iodoformizcd  and  the  wounds  art 
sutured  and  drained.  In  removinf*^  the  glands  of  the  neck  it  is  alwajre  itn- 
fjortant  to  expose  the  infected  area  by  a  large  incision.  Thf  oprnilar 
^htmld  not  onhj  fetl,  btii  sie,  tv$ry  ijiand  he  remmfeji.  Actndents  arc  more 
liable  to  happen  by  removing  the  glands  through  a  small  than  a  large  tti* 
ciaion.  Aa  in  cases  of  secondai^  carcinoma  of  the  lymphatic  glands  the 
extent  of  the  disease  is  only  ascertained  after  incision,  so  in  glandular 
tuberculosis  the  extent  of  the  area  of  infection  can  only  be  tletermin*^ 
after  the  external  incision  is  made*  Whole  chains  of  small  glands  which 
could  not  be  felt  through  the  skin  are  then  exposed.  In  tuberculo«i»  of 
the  glands  of  the  net*k  the  region  between  the  mastoid  process  and  the 
angle  of  the  lower  jaw  is  almost  always  the  primary  seat  of  infectieQ. 
From  here  either  the  chain  of  glands  behind  I  be  stern o-eleido-mastou! 
muscle  or  the  ileeji  glands  whi*'b  follow  the  sheath  of  the  large  TesaeU  of 
the  neck  arc  aJTcctcd,  or  the  superficial  and  deep  lymphatics  are  affect <*d 
simultaneously.  It  hafi  been  my  tnistom  to  expose  the  glanda  occupying 
the  uppi^r  region  of  the  neck  by  a  transverse  incision,  extending  from  the 
tip  of  the  mastoid  process  of  the  tern pn nil  boue  to  the  lower  angle  of  the 
jaw,  and  from  there  along  the  lower  border  of  the  bone,  as  far  aa  the  dia- 
easo  extirnds  in  the  submaxillary  region.  This  incision  is  Joined  by  an* 
other,  extending  from  the  ani^le  of  the  lower  jaw  either  along  the  anterior 
border  of  the  aterno-deido-mastoid  muscle  as  far  as  its  sternal  insertion, 
if  the  deep  glands  are  to  he  removed,  or,  if  the  postertor  superficial  set  of 
glands  are  alTected^  it  is  carried  in  a  downward  and  backward  direction, 
following  the  chain  of  enlarged  glands.  If  the  latter  incision  is  aclecled, 
the  external  jugular  vein  is  divided  between  two  ligatures.    The  platynma 
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myoides  muscle  is  divided  throughout  the  whole  length  of  the  incision 
before  an  attempt  is  made  to  remove  any  of  thfe  glands.  The  surgeon 
should  aim  to  remove,  as  nearly  as  he  can,  all  of  the  infected  glands  in  one 
continuous  string.  In  many  cases  one  or  two  tubercular  glands  will  be 
found  imbedded  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  parotid  gland,  and  very  fre- 
quently also  in  the  submaxillary  salivary  gland.  If  the  tubercular  glands, 
with  their  capsules,  can  be  enucleated,  this  should  be  done;  but  if  this 
is  impossible,  it  is  better  to  remove  the  lower  portion  of  the  parotid  with 
them  in  preference  to  leaving  any  infected  tissue  behind.  Under  the  same 
circumstances  I  prefer  to  extirpate  the  submaxillary  gland  in  toto.  If  the 
deep  glands  of  the  neck  must  be  removed,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
divide  the  sterno-cleido-mastoid  muscle  near  its  centre,  and  then  reflect 
both  ends  nearly  as  far  as  the  origin  and  insertion  of  the  muscle,  which 
freely  exposes  not  only  the  affected  glands,  but  also  the  important  struct- 
ures of  the  neck,  which  it  is  important  to  avoid  in  the  dissection.  The 
dissection  must  always  be  made  with  the  greatest  care,  and  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  large  vessels  every  structure  must  be  identified  before  it  is  sepa- 
rated. The  finger  and  blunt-pointed,  curved  scissors  are  the  most  impor- 
tant instruments  in  making  the  deep  dissection.  The  internal  jugular 
vein  should  be  exposed  before  any  of  the  deep  glands  are  removed,  for  if  this 
structure  is  seen  it  can  be  carefully  followed  the  whole  length  of  the  neck 
without  wounding  it  unintentionally.  If  the  internal  jugular  vein  is  im- 
bedded among  the  enlarged  glands,  and  cannot  be  isolated  without  great 
danger  of  injuring  it,  it  is  better  to  resect  it  between  two  ligatures  than  to 
run  the  risk  of  wounding  it  accidentally.  The  chain  of  enlarged  glands  is 
followed  as  far  as  possible,  as  it  is  much  better  to  remove  a  few  healthy 
lymphatic  glands  than  to  leave  minute,  almost  invisible  foci  of  the  dis- 
ease. After  all  the  infected  glands  have  been  removed  the  continuity  of 
the  divided  muscle  is  restored  by  suturing.  At  least  six  catgut  sutures 
are  necessary  to  join  the  ends  accurately.  I  have  usually  succeeded  in 
removing  all  the  glands  after  division  of  this  muscle  without  dividing  the 
spinal  accessory  nerve,  but,  should  this  be  necessary,  the  divided  ends 
are  joined  by  suturing  before  the  muscle  is  united.  Drainage  in  the  sub- 
maxillary region  and  at  the  most  dependent  point  of  the  wound  in  the 
neck  must  always  be  established.  The  platysma  muscle  should  be  united 
with  buried  sutures  before  the  skin  is  sutured.  I  have  recently,  except 
in  cases  of  very  limited  tuberculosis  of  the  cervical  glands,  abandoned 
the  straight  incision,  which  is  followed  so  often  by  a  disfiguring  scar,  and 
have  substituted  for  it  an  incision  which  resembles  the  shape  of  the  letter 
S,  as  here  illustrated.  This  incision  affords  free  access  to  the  deep  tissues 
of  the  neck  and  the  entire  chain  or  chains  of  tubercular  glands,  and  the 
resulting  scar  never  appears  in  the  form  of  an  elevated,  disfiguring  ridge. 
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Wounds  of  the  neck,  on  account  of  the  irregular  outlines  of  the  neck, 
shoulder,  and  chest,  require  a  very  copious  antiseptic  dressing  to  effectually 
exclude  the  entrance  of  pathogenic  microorganisms  after  the  operation. 
The  dressing  should  be  kept  in  place  by  a  few  turns  of  the  plaster-of-Pari> 
bandage,  which  also  keeps  the  head  in  proper  position  during  the  thiu* 
required  in  the  healing  of  the  large  wound.  The  sutured  muscle  must  W 
kept  in  a  relaxed  position  until  firm  union  has  taken  place  betwtM?n  tht- 
sutured  ends,  which  usually  requires  from  two  to  three  weeks.  On  the 
second  or  third  day  the  dressing  is  changed,  the  drains  are  removed,  and, 
if  the  wound  has  remained  aseptic,  the  second  dressing  can  be  allowed  i'> 
remain  for  ten  days  or  two  weeks,  when  it  is  changed,  and  the  superficial 
stitches  are  removed.  If  all  of  the  diseased  tissues  have  been  removed, 
and  the  wound  has  remained  asq^tic,  the  healing  ])rocess  will  be  found 
nearly  completed  at  this  time. 


I'lH.   1^2.     S-sliaiMil  111.  isum  iii  tin-  <»!••  ration  for  tin-  Ui-nidval  of  Tuborrulur 
('•lamis  of  tin-  .N'l-.k. 

L<»cjil  rriurrnicc  (»t"  tin-  (lisi'a>('  >li(uiM  «)nlv  stimulate  the  surir*''*!! 
to  contimh-  tin*  activ.-  warrarf.  ainl  i:Ian(U  air  rrin<>ve(l  as  soon  as  i]if\ 
run  !)»•  \'r\\.  1  liavc  rrjM'at«'«lly  jM'rfnniHMl.  on  llir  saim*  patients,  ihrc-t*  am! 
lour  o|"  rati«»ns  in  a-  many  uar-,  ami  had  llu*  >atisfa(tion  of  finally  iTa-li- 
rat  iiJL'' ilif  <li^<  a-<  <-niii|»!«  t.  1\ .  Iiium'ia.-.-  I  juTt'ormcd  ^M  operations  diiruiL* 
llir  <nni-f  nf  ti\r  vt-ar-  w  iili  nil  1  mat*  iMniplrtf-  -nrrc-s.  l*an'ncliymatnu«i  in- 
jrriiiin-  •'!*  «ailM»!ir  arid,  -M  -irnnL:l\  iMnnimmdrd  l»y  IIiictiT  in  tlu-  trt-at- 
]m-ni  ni"  t  u'mti  iilar  'jland-.  lta\r  liii  Ir  m-  n<.  .nVci  in  either  arrest  in*:  furtlu-r 
drv«  I'-pnit  nt  nt  iln-  di-ta-*-  in  tin-  allirt.d  _:!an<U  nr  in  piwcntiiii;  funle-r 
n-L::i.nal  inh«-;inri.  I  lia\«  -f.  n,  in  ra-r-  tnalfd  liy  this  method,  ^lan«!* 
firia'ly  di-imyii!  l.v  -n j»|ini;it  mn  <an-((l  li\  iIh-  )»nm'inr<'-;  but  the  barill: 
n-maim  d  in  i In-  ri.  at  ri«  .al  1  i--ni-.  ;i^  um-  r\  idrni  hy  i he  o'drniatous,  conge-trtl 
srar.  and  frnni  hrrr  additional  ;:land-  1h  ramr  inlVrtt-d. 
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Genzmer  advised  ignipuncture  in  the  treatment  of  tubercular  glands, 
and  claims  for  this  method  excellent  results.  This  treatment  is  applicable 
only  in  cases  where  a  few  of  the  more  superficial  glands  are  affected,  and 
where  patients  positively  refuse  to  submit  to  a  more  radical  procedure. 
It  is  absolutely  contramdicated  when  many  glands  are  affected,  as  in  cases 
where  the  glands  are  affected  they  have  undergone  extensive  secondary 
pathological  changes.  The  general  treatment  of  tuberculosis  of  the 
lymphatic  glands  is  the  same  as  in  the  other  forms  of  local  tuberculosis. 
I  have  seen  the  best  effects  from  the  administration  of  guaiacol,  arsenic, 
and  iron,  followed  or  alternated  by  codliver-oil.  All  external  applications 
to  bring  about  resolution  are  worse  than  useless. 

TUBERCULOSIS  OF  PERITONEUM. 

Tubercular  peritonitis  occurs  as  one  of  the  lesions  of  acute  general 
tuberculosis,  with  chronic  pulmonary  phthisis,  with  tubercular  inflamma- 
tion of  the  genito-urinary  tract,  and  as  a  local  inflammation.  As  a  sur- 
gical lesion  only  the  local  form  will  be  considered  here. 

Bacteriological  Remarks. — The  susceptibility  of  the  peritoneum  to 
tubercular  infection  has  been  well  established  by  numerous  inoculation 
experiments.  The  peritoneum  can,  under  favorable  conditions,  dispose 
of  a  large  dose  of  a  pure  culture  of  pus-microbes,  but  the  implantation 
of  a  minute  fragment  of  tubercular  tissue  in  animals  susceptible  to  tuber- 
culosis is  almost  certain  to  be  followed  by  genuine  local  and  general  tuber- 
culosis. For  the  surgeon,  only  those  forms  of  peritoneal  tuberculosis  have 
interest  which  are  either  caused  by  an  extension  of  an  adjacent  tubercular 
process  to  the  peritoneum  or  from  primary  localization  of  the  bacillus 
within  or  upon  this  membrane.  The  prevalence  of  the  affection  in  the 
female  sex,  among  the  cases  which  have  been  reported,  points  to  the 
Fallopian  tubes  as  a  frequent  primary  seat  of  infection,  with  secondary 
invasion  of  the  peritoneum  from  this  source.  Although  the  genital  organs 
in  the  male  are  more  frequently  the  seat  of  tuberculosis  than  in  the 
female,  so  far  only  a  few  cases  of  peritoneal  tuberculosis  in  males  have 
boon  re|)orto(l:  by  Kiimmell,  Lindfors,  and  others.  Recent  clinical  and 
post-mortem  observations  have  shown  that  in  not  an  inconsiderable  num- 
ber of  oases  peritoneal  tuberculosis  is  secondary  to  intestinal  tuberculosis. 
The  j)eritoneal  complication  may  set  in  during  the  active  stage  of  in- 
testinal tuberculosis  or  long  after  the  intestinal  lesions  have  healed. 
Tuberculosis  of  the  peritoneum,  by  extension  from  a  tubercular  focus  in 
the  genital  organ,  can  only  mean  an  infection  by  contact:  the  bacillus  of 
tuberculosis  transferred  from  the  primary  seat  of  infection,  and  localiza- 
tion by  implantation  upon  the  peritoneal  surface.  Implantation  experi- 
ments in  animals  furnish  a  good  illustration  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
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process  becomes  diffuse.    At  the  point  of  implaDt&tion  a  graacUalioti-E 
forms  around  the  graft,  and  frooi  here  innumerable  tubercle-BodiUes 
their  starticg-pointj  forming  everywhere  new  centres  of  infect  ioa.     Tin 
movements  of  the  abdominal  walls  during  reBpiration  and  the  pcrtfitaltie 
action  of  the  intestines  are  potent  factors  concerned  in  the  local  diaaemi* 
nation  of  the  tubercular  infection.     Anatoraicallyj  the  peritoneum  is  m 
closely  allied  to  the  lymphatic  glands  that  we  have  every  reason  lo  iMtlievt 
that  primary  tuberculosis  can  occur  in  this  structure  as  well  as  in  tha 
lymphatic  glands.     In  primary  tiiberculogis  of  the  peritoneum  infection 
takes  place  in  the  same  manner  as  in  intact  joints,  by  iloating  baeiUi  be- 
coming arrested  in  the  capillary  vessels  of  the  membrane^  where  Ui* 
primary  nodule  forms,  from  which,  again,  as  from  a  graft,  local  di^a^ai- 
nation  takes  place.     Theae  cases  are,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  not 
eases  of  primary  tuberculosis^  as  the  peritoneal  affection  is  onlj  a  local 
expresBion  of  an  antecedent  infection.     As  the  peritoneum  is  endowed 
with  absorptive  capacities  of  a  high  degree  and  is  in  direct  comjnunieatiaii 
with  the  lymphatic  system,  we  would  naturally  expect  that  tubercnloiii 
of  this  structure  would  lead  to  early  general  dissemination.    But  tB  p€fi* 
toneal  tuberculosis  we  observe  the  same  tendency  to  limitation  of  the  in- 
fective process  as  in  joints,  by  the  formation  of  an  impenetrable  wall  of 
connective  tissue,  which  imparts  so  often  to  this  form  of  peritonitis  iti 
circumscribed  character. 

Clinical  Studies.— Kiimmell  looks  upon  peritoneal  tubertulosia  as  a 
purely  local  affection,  amenable  to  surgical  treatment  in  the  same  seme 
and  to  the  same  ext^t  as  tuberculosis  of  a  joint.  That  some  of  these  cmm^ 
can  be  permanently  cured  by  local  treatment  is  well  shown  by  a  ca&e  treated 
by  Sir  Spencer  Wells  twenty-six  years  ago  by  abdominal  sect i on »  the  pa* 
tient  having  remained,  up  to  the  time  the  report  waa  made^  in  perfivt 
health*  In  a  paper  on  this  subject  Feliling  reports  4  casea  of  hia  ova, 
and  gives  an  account  of  all  the  operations  which  had  beeo  done  np  to 
that  time:  21  in  number.  Of  this  number,  15  recoTered,  and  the  patients 
are  known  to  have  been  well  from  one  year  to  twenty-three  yeaimp  and 
in  a  number  of  cases  their  condition  was  learned  four  to  five  Team  after 
the  operation.  Six  of  the  patients  died:  2  of  sepsis^  1  of  pya?inU  aereimt 
months  after  the  operation,  and  3  from  the  continuance  of  the  disease  for 
which  the  operation  was  performed.  In  5  of  the  eases  aidtes  attended 
the  tubi-n  ulogis;  in  Z  the  swelUng  was  not  due  to  elTusion^  but  to  ad* 
hesions  between  intestinal  loops  that  were  covered  with  mUiary  tuberelet. 

Of  51  cftses  of  laparotomy  for  peritoneal  tuberciilo«ia»  collected  by 
Trzcbiiky,  4  died  from  the  immediate  eons<»quencefl  of  the  operatioa^ 
while  in  a  fifth  death  occurred  after  the  operation  from  acute  miliaf^ 
tuberculosis,  though  the  Jluid  had  not  reaecumiilaioil     f\tu^  fase  died  ia 
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four  months  from  general  tuberculosis  without  the  peritonitis  diBappear- 
mg;  cures  resulted  in  40  cases,  though  here  and  there  evidence  of  pul- 
monary tuberculosis  was  reported.  The  majority  of  cases  were  females, 
which  may  find  its  explanation  in  the  fact  that  most  were  operated  upon 
under  error  in  the  diagnosis  of  ovarian  cyst.  One  of  the  more  recent 
and  comprehensive  workji  on  tuberculosis  of  the  peritoneum,  which  has 
appeared  from  the  pen  of  Vierordt  ("Ueber  die  Tuberculose  der  serosen 
Haute,"  in  Zeitschrift  f.  klin.  Medicine  Bd.  xiiij  Heft  2),  should  he  con- 
sulted by  those  who  wish  to  secure  for  reference  an  exhaustive  treatise 
on  this  subject.  The  statistics  are  yet  too  meagre,  the  correctness  of  diag- 
nosis not  entirely  above  doubt,  and  the  period  of  observation  after  opera- 
tion not  long  enough;   but,  in  view  of  the  results,  there  is  no  longer  any 


¥\%.  IJ^.— Tuberctilar  Perltonltin  (ParU'taL  Pefitoacum).  Tbc  IntltiiiimatofX  prooese 
It  fcccompanieii  by  tnark^d  connective- tissue  l>n»*^n»Jft8'a.  4*  ooimettlTfe-tlftaiio  hyper- 
plaflla;  ^,  blood- veBietd;  C,  cajaeat^d  area;  B^  giaot  <reU;  Bt  smAil  round^ceLl  InQltriL- 
tiom.     (EofliD  and  hfsmatoxyJIn  itain.) 


justification  for  expectant  treatment.  Even  though  in  some  cases  re- 
covery was  not  permanent,  the  fluid  did  not  reaccumulate,  and  the  pa- 
tients were  relieved  of  their  distress.  Spontaneous  recovery  from  tuber- 
cular peritonitis  is  exceptional,  and  operative  interference  is  indicated 
the  more,  as  it  would  seem  that,  in  many  cases,  tuberculosis  of  the  peri- 
toneum is  a  primary  affection  and  the  source  of  general  infection.  As  all 
other  therapeutic  measures  are  of  no  permanent  value  in  such  cases,  and 
laparotomy  done  under  aseptic  precautions  may  be  considered  almost  free 
from  danger,  the  operation  is  certainly  strongly  indicated. 

Patholoi^  and  Morbid  Anatomy. — The  effect  of  the  bacillus  of  tuber- 
culosis on  the  peritoneum  is  not  uniform,  and  the  conditions  found  in 
peritoneal  tuberculosis  are  yariable,     Lindfors,  in  a  clinical  and  patho- 
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logical  study,  baaed  on  109  fecorded  cases  of  peritoneal  tuberculosis, 
divides  the  cases  into  seven  classes.  He  states  that  the  acute  varietv  may 
assume  the  form  of  circumscribed,  general,  or  suppurative  peritonitij§; 
in  the  chronic  form  there  may  be  a  free  or  encysted  effusion,  there  may 
be  simple  adhesions,  or  the  intestines  may  he  so  adherent  as  to  cause  intes- 
tinal obstruciion.  Hyi3crplasia  of  the  comiective  tissue  is  one  of  the  con- 
spicuous pathological  features  of  peritonea!  tuberculosis.  Two  distinct 
pathological  forms  are  met  with  clinically:  fibrinoplastic  and  hydropic.  The 
former  variety  is  characterized  by  copious  fibrinous"  exudates,  ditfuse,  firm 
adhesions;  the  latter  by  diffuse  miliary  tubercles  and  localised  or  diffuse 
ascites.  Lindfors  thinks  that  the  presence  of  acute  or  chronic  pleurisy  has  an 
impoi^ant  bearing  on  the  diagnosis  of  tubercular  peritonitis.  He  is  stroBgly 
in  favor  of  laparotomy  and  the  free  use  of  iodoform  within  the  peritoneal 
cavity.  The  conditions  found  in  local  tubercular  pcritonitiSj  in  eases  sub- 
jected to  operative  treatment  and  in  examinations  made  in  the  post- 
mortem rooms,  are  such  that  all  cases  of  this  kind  can  be  conveDientlv 
classified  in  three  principal  groups  upon  a  pathological  basis :^ — 

1,  Tubercular  Ascites. — The  peritoneum  is  thickened,  hypersemic,  an*i 
studded  with  masses  of  tubercle- tissue  in  the  form  of  miliary  nodules. 
The  omentum  is  usually  similarly  affected.  If  the  effusion  is  generaij 
occupying  the  whole  peritoneal  cavity^  the  adhesions  are  few  and  Flight, 
If  the  fluid  is  enctipsuhUcd,  the  walls  of  the  cavity  arc  formed  by  intestinal 
loops,  which  are  adherent  among  themselves  and  to  the  surrounding 
structures.  The  circumscribe<l  form  usually  takes  its  origin  from  the 
floor  of  the  pelvis,  and  often  gives  rise  to  a  swelling  which  simulates  an 
ovarian  cyst  to  perfection.  The  ftuid  contained  in  the  peritoneal  cavitj 
in  the  diffuse  form,  and  in  the  confined  space  in  the  circumscribed  variet>% 
is  either  a  dear,  transparent  serum,  or  scrum  in  which  small  tloeculi  are 
suspended,  or  it  has  become  slightly  turbid  from  the  nd mixture  of  ih^ 
products  of  retrograde  tissue-metamorphosis.  The  visceral  peritoneum  of 
the  organs  exposed  to  infection  i^  in  the  same  condition  as  the  parietal  peri- 
toneum. Coagulation^necrosis  and  caseation  of  the  nodules  appear  to  be 
retarded  for  a  much  longer  time  than  in  cases  of  glandular  tuberculosis.  The 
amount  of  fluid  may  vary  from  a  teacupful  in  the  circumscribed  to  4  or  0 
gallons  in  diffuse  tubercular  ascite.s.  Secondary  infection  is  found  most  fre- 
quently in  the  spleen,  pletrrre,  and  lymphatic  glands. 

2*  Fibrinoplastic  Peritonitis, — In  this  form  of  tubercular  peritontits 
no  fluid  is  found  in  the  peritoneal  cavity.  The  bacilhis  of  tubereulofiis 
produces  a  <'Opious  inflammatory  product^  and  the  peritoneal  surfai'es, 
wliich  are  studded  with  miliary  tubercles,  arc  covered  by  a  thick  layer 
of  gelatinous  fibrin,  which  cements  together  all  the  adjacent  serous 
faces,  so  that  the  whole  abdominal  cavity  appears  to  he  filled  with  a  larg^ 
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boggy  mass,  composed  of  all  the  viscera  adherent  to  each  other,  and  with 
the  interspaces  between  them  filled  with  fibrin.  The  inflammatory  product 
in  these  cases  is  rich  in  fibrin-producing  substances,  while  the  liquid 
transudation  is  either  scanty  or  is  absorbed  as  soon  as  it  is  poured  out. 

3.  Adhesive  Peritonitis. — In  this  variety  of  tubercular  peritonitis  the 
bacillus  of  tuberculosis  exerts  its  pathogenic  properties  more  on  the  fixed 
tissue-cells  than  the  blood-vessels.  The  primary  inflammatory  exudation 
is  slight,  but  the  endothelial  cells  proliferate  new  tissue,  which  undergoes 
cicatrization,  giving  rise  to  firm  and  extensive  adhesions.  The  plastic 
peritonitis  may  be  so  extensive  as  to  cause  intestinal  obstruction  from 
perfect  immobilization  of  a  large  portion  of  the  intestinal  tract.  In  this, 
as  well  as  in  the  foregoing  form  of  tubercular  peritonitis,  ulceration  of 
the  intestine  may  take  place,  resulting  in  the  formation  of  a  bimucous, 
internal  fistula  if  the  openings  in  two  adjacent  loops  correspond,  or  the 
formation  of  a  faecal  abscess  with  a  subsequent  faecal  fistula. 

Symptoms  and  Diagnosis. — As  tubercular  peritonitis  without  effusion 
is  not  amenable  to  successful  surgical  treatment  by  laparotomy,  nothing 
will  be  mentioned  in  reference  to  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  the 
fibrinoplastic  and  adhesive  varieties.  Tubercular  ascites  is  a  chronic  affec- 
tion, especially  when  it  occurs  in  the  circumscribed  form.  Pain  and  ten- 
derness are  not  prominent  or  even  constant  symptoms.  The  general 
health  is  at  first  but  little  impaired.  Fever  is  slight  or  entirely  absent. 
If  the  effusion  is  general,  it  comes  on  slowly,  almost  insidiously,  as  in 
ascites  from  other  causes.  From  the  absence  of  adhesions  the  fluid 
changes  its  location  according  to  the  position  of  the  patient.  If  the  pa- 
tient is  placed  in  the  dorsal,  recumbent  position,  the  lumbar  regions  are 
dull  on  percussion;  if  placed  on  the  side  the  upper  lumbar  region  is  tym- 
panitic, while  the  area  of  dullness  on  the  opposite  side  is  increased.  In 
circumscribed  tu])erciilar  peritonitis  with  encapsulation  of  the  fluid,  the 
swelling  appears  first  either  in  the  hypogastric  or  one  of  the  iliac  regions. 
The  area  of  dullness  does  not  change  by  placing  the  patient  in  different 
])ositions.  In  free  ascites  tuberculosis  of  the  peritoneum  should  be  sus- 
pected, if  the  ordinary  causes  of  ascites,  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  valvular 
disease  of  the  heart,  and  the  presence  of  an  intraabdominal  malignant 
tumor  can  be  excluded.  Circumscribed  tubercular  ascites  might  be  mis- 
taken for  ovarian  cyst,  pregnancy,  pyosalpinx  or  hydrosalpinx,  pyonephro- 
sis or  hydronephrosis,  cyst  of  pancreas,  enlarged  gall-bladder,  and  pelvic 
abscc^ss.  Fluctuation  is  a  symptom  common  to  all  of  these  conditions,  and 
a  difForential  diagnosis  can  only  be  made  by  a  careful  study  of  the  clinical 
history  and  by  a  thorough  examination.  Pregnancy  can  usually  be  ex- 
cluded by  ascertaining  the  size  of  the  uterus  and  by  the  presence  or  ab- 
sence of  the  usual  signs  of  gestation.    A  pyosalpinx  or  hydrosalpinx  can 
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generally  be  recognked  by  bimanual  exploration,  especially  if  ihe 
nation  is  made,  as  it  should  be,  under  the  influence  of  an  anffisihetie.  A 
pelvic  abscess  is  always  preceded  by  an  acute  suppurative  paimmetrilis  or 
perimetritis^  attended  by  severe  symptomB  which  are  absent  iB  tnberculAr 
peritonitis.  Cystic  affections  of  the  gall-bladder,  pancrESB^  and  kiiliicf 
begin  in  the  upper  part  of  the  abdominal  cavity,  while  the  revewe  i* 
iiBuaHy  the  case  in  tubercular  ascites. 

The  greatest  diilieulty  presents  itself  in  differentiating  between  • 
dfcumscribed  tubercular  ascites  and  an  ovarian  cyst.  So  close  Is  the  elifi- 
ical  resemblance  of  these  two  affections  that  a  positive  diagnasis  is  almoct 
impossible  without  the  aid  of  an  exploratory  laparotomy,  and,  as  botb 
affections  can  only  be  treated  successfully  by  abdominal  section,  it  ia  md&^ 
cient  for  all  practical  purposes  to  narrow  the  diagnosis  down  to  one  of 
these  and  reserve  a  positive  diagnosis  until  the  abdomen  is  opened. 

Treatment.— The  surgical  treatment  of  tubercular  peri toait  is  with 
effusion  by  laparotomy  has  yielded  sufficiently  Batis factory  results  to 
make  it  an  established  procedure  in  such  cases  in  the  future,  A  sponts- 
neons  cure  is  the  exception;  death  from  local  extension  of  the  disease  sad 
from  general  infection  the  rule,  A  case  came  under  my  obserralion  a 
few  years  ago  where  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  tubercular  ascitei 
disappeared  spontaneously-  The  patient  was  a  woman,  40  years  of  mgB, 
with  a  marked  hereditary  tendency  to  tuberculosis,  several  sisters  hsTiog 
died  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis.  She  was  the  mother  of  several  c]iiliireii« 
the  youngest  being  6  years  old.  She  was  brought  to  me  by  her  famQj 
physician  with  the  diagnosis  of  ovarian  cyst.  She  had  been  ailing  for  iWQ 
years.  \?lien  I  examined  her  the  swelling  was  as  large  as  a  child's  bead, 
occupying  the  hypogastric  and  left  iliac  region.  Fluctuation  distinct;  na 
pain  and  but  little  tenderness  on  pressure;  menstruation  regmlaT.  Gen- 
eral health  only  slightly  impaired.  After  a  careful  examination  I  eoio* 
cided  with  the  diagnosis,  and  advised  so  early  operation.  Soon  after  tliis 
time  the  swelling  began  to  diminish  in  size  and  disappeared  completely  ia 
the  courBC  of  a  year,  but  the  general  health,  instead  of  imprOTinc^  b<8W 
to  fail*  After  the  disappearance  of  the  swelling  she  began  to  suffer  {itm 
a  deep-seated  pain  at  a  point  corresponding  to  the  cartilage  of  the  eigfith 
rib  on  thi*  left  side,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  months  a  flut  r  '  ^welt* 
ing  appeared  under  the  costal  arch  at  that  point.    Tubercub-  je  ribi 

was  inspect  eel,  but  at  the  time  of  operation  an  encajisulattKi  tnlierculsr 
abscess  was  found  in  the  abdominal  cavityj  to  the  left  of  the  great  enm^ 
ture  of  the  stomach  and  above  the  splenic  flexure  of  the  colon.  A  larfti 
i]uantity  of  liquefied,  naseous  material  was  eTacuated.  The  wsll  of  th« 
absceBs  was  lined  with  a  thick  layer  of  granulation-tissue,  which  was 
thorough ly  removed  with  a  sharp  spoon,  and  after  irrigation  the  caHtT 
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was  carefully  dried  and  packed  with  iodoform  gauze.  The  wound  healed 
by  primary  intention,  and  the  entire  cavity  closed  in  the  course  of  four 
weeks  without  a  drop  of  pus.  The  woman  has  since  greatly  improved  in 
health  and  is  completely  relieved  of  her  pain.  There  can  hardly  be  a 
question  that  the  accumulation  of  fluid  which  was  mistaken  for  an  ovarian 
cyst  was  a  limited  ascites,  caused  by  a  circumscribed  tubercular  peritonitis, 
and  that  the  infection  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  abdominal  cavity  re- 
sulted from  this,  the  primary  depot.  It  is  not  at  all  improbable  that,  had 
an  operation  been  performed  at  the  time  it  was  advised,  this  extension  of 
the  infection  might  have  been  prevented. 

The  results  obtainable  by  laparotomy  in  the  two  different  forms  of 
tubercular  ascites  are  well  shown  by  two  cases  which  occurred  in  my  own 
practice.  The  first  patient  was  a  giri,  17  years  old,  without  a  tubercular 
history.  She  had  always  been  in  good  health  until  about  a  year  before  she 
came  under  my  observation,  when  she  commenced  to  suffer  from  pain  in 
the  left  iliac  region,  and  soon  after  a  perceptible  swelling  appeared  in 
that  locality,  which  gradually  increased  in  size  until  the  time  I  saw  her, 
when  it  reached  above  the  umbilicus  and  beyond  the  median  line.  Has 
never  menstruated.  Patient  was  anaemic  and  somewhat  emaciated,  but 
was  never  confined  to  bed.  Examination  revealed  no  disease  in  any  of  the 
important  organs.  Diagnosis  of  ovarian  cyst  had  been  made  by  several 
physicians.  The  abdomen  was  opened  by  a  median  incision,  and  a  large 
quantity  of  clear,  straw-colored  serum  escaped  as  soon  as  the  peritoneum 
was  incised.  The  parietal  peritoneum,  as  well  as  the  intestines,  which 
formed  a  pari:  of  the  wall  of  the  cavity,  were  studded  with  innumerable 
nodules  the  size  of  a  millet-seed.  These  nodules  were  largest  and  most 
numerous  in  the  region  of  the  left  Fallopian  tube,  which,  however,  was 
normal  in  size.  The  cavity  was  dried  and  freely  dusted  with  iodoform,  and 
a  Keith  glass  drain  inseried  as  far  as  the  floor  of  the  space  of  Douglas. 
A  large  quantity  of  serum  was  removed  from  the  tube  for  the  first  few 
flays,  when  it  became  more  and  more  scanty,  so  that  the  glass  tube  could 
be  removed  at  the  end  of  the  second  week.  Through  a  small,  fistulous 
tract  serum  continued  to  escape  for  six  weeks,  when  the  fistula  closed. 
The  patient  gained  fifteen  pounds  in  weight,  and  a  year  after  the  operation 
was  in  perfect  health,  with  no  signs  of  a  local  return.  That  the  peritonitis 
in  this  case  was  tubercular  was  demonstrated  by  an  inoculation  experi- 
ment. A  nodule  was  removed  from  the  peritoneum  and  implanted  into 
the  peritoneal  cavity  of  a  guinea-pig,  with  a  positive  result.  The  second 
case  was  a  woman,  42  years  of  age,  without  any  history  of  tuberculosis  in 
her  family.  She  is  the  mother  of  a  large  family,  the  youngest  child  being 
5  years  of  age.  Her  abdomen  began  to  enlarge  four  months  before  she 
came  under  my  care.     Pain  not  severe,  but  gradual  loss  of  flesh  and 
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strength.  As  no  local  cauee  for  the  ascites  eould  be  founds  the  abdomei 
was  opened  in  the  median  line  and  at  least  two  pailfuU  of  clear  serum 
escaped.  The  intestines  and  parietal  peritaneum  presented  an  ejcoe^d- 
ingly  vascular  apparanee  and  were  studded  with  minute  miliary  ttodolea. 
These  nodules^  again^  were  largest  iu  the  pelvis,  but  both  tubes  were  foiuul 
IB  a  normal  condition.  The  same  course  was  ptirgued  as  in  the  first  cm^t 
and  drainage  was  kept  up  for  two  weeks,  when  the  flow  of  sertim  ira«  m 
scanty  that  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  remove  the  tube.  The  wotxtid 
healed  completely  in  a  few  days,  and  the  patient  left  the  hospital  greatif 
relieved.  The  fluid,  however,  accumulated  so  rapidly  that  in  two  wmkB 
she  had  to  be  tapped,  and  from  this  time  on  the  patient  could  not  lesre 
her  bed.  The  tapping  had  to  be  repeated  every  two  weeks.  STtnptoms  of 
pulmonary  phthisis  developed  soon  after  she  left  the  hospiUl^  and  death 
from  general  miliary  tuberculosis  occurred  in  less  than  three  men  lbs  alter 
the  operation. 

The  danger  of  reaeeiuniilation  of  fluid  and  general  infect i cm  is  much 
greater  in  diffuse  tubercular  peritonitis  than  in  the  drcumscribed  famr, 
as  in  the  latter  the  area  of  infection  is  more  limited,  and  general  infection  is 
less  likely  to  occur  on  account  of  the  presence  of  a  wall  of  plastic  tnaterial 
which  surrounds  the  tubercular  field.  In  operating  for  circumacrihed 
tubercular  ascites  it  is  very  important  to  exercise  great  care  in  opemng 
the  abdominal  cavity,  as  a  loop  of  adherent  intestine  may  he  found  at  the 
point  where  the  incision  is  made.  The  peritoneum  must  be  rec^nistd  aad 
carefully  divided  in  order  to  prevent  wounding  of  the  bowelt  ahonld  siieh 
a  condition  be  met  with,  lodoformization  of  the  cavity  is  one  of  tht 
important  indications  of  treatment.  Drainage  must  be  maintained  omtil 
accumulation  of  serum  in  the  tube  has  ceased.  Uniform  equable  com^ 
pression  of  the  abdomen  with  strips  of  adhesive  plaster  or  a  welUfitting 
bandage  should  be  kept  up  throughout  the  entire  after-tTeatment  In 
eaaes  where  a  well-defined  local  tubercular  focus  is  found,  which  we  have 
reason  to  regard  as  the  c^use  of  the  peritonitis,  this  should  be  removed  or 
rendered  harmless  by  appropriate  treatment,  A  tubercular  Fallopian  tube 
should  be  removed  if  this  can  be  done.  Other  caseous  foci  are  removed 
with  a  sharp  spoon,  or  they  can  be  destroyed  or  rendered  barmleas  by 
ignipuncture  and  thorough  iodoformization. 

Lauenstein  attributes  the  curative  effect  of  laparotomy  in  casea  tit 
tubercular  ascites  to  the  admission  of  atmospheric  air,  and,  acting  upon 
this  theory,  inflation  of  the  abdominal  cavity  after  tapping  has  beem  re- 
sorted to  as  a  therapeutic  agent,  but  the  results  following  thU  treitistlit 
have  not  been  encouraging.  Marchtthum  reports  19  cases  of  tubeiculo«b 
of  the  peritoneum  treated  by  laparotomy  and  adds  to  these  17  additional 
eases  from  a  fonner  report.    Twetviy-one  were  permanently  cured.    In  the 
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remaining  cases  in  which  tuberculosis  existed  in  other  organs  the  results 
consisted  only  in  temporary  improvement.  The  diagnosis  in  all  cases  was 
confirmed  by  microscopical  examinations.  Boesch  collected  358  cases  sub- 
jected to  operative  treatment,  20  died  from  the  effects  of  the  operation, 
51  died  from  tuberculosis  in  other  organs,  and  250,  or  70  per  cent-,  were 
cured.  In  2  cases  of  limited  tubercular  ascites  the  writer  has  secured  ex- 
cellent results  from  tapping  followed  by  injection  of  4  drachms  of  a  10- 
per-cent.  emulsion  of  iodoform  in  glycerin.  Both  cases  resulted,  ap- 
parently, in  a  permanent  cure.  Both  patients  were  placed  at  the  same 
time  upon  the  internal  use  of  guaiacol.  I  have  since  treated  2  additional 
cases  in  the  same  manner  with  similar  results,  and  therefore  feel  confi- 
dent that  this  treatment  is  entitled  to  a  more  extended  trial. 


!  CHAPTER  XXII.      * 

Tuberculosis  of  Bones  and  Joints, 
tuberculosis  of  bone. 

Next  to  the  lungs  and  lymphatic  glands,  the  bones  are  most  t\ 
quently  the  seat  of  tubercular  infection.  Tuberculosis  of  the  bones 
an  exceedingly  frequent  affection  in  children  and  young  adults.  ] 
favorite  location  is  in  the  epiphyseal  extremities  of  the  long  bones,  i 
though  it  is  quite  frequently  met  with  in  the  short  bones  of  the  carp 
and  tarsus  and  some  of  the  flat  and  irregular  bones^  as  the  ribs,  acapui 
ileum,  and  vertebrae. 

Embolio  Infection  the  Cause  of  Osseous  Tuberouloiis.  —  Practical] 
direct  tubercular  infection  does  not  occur,  and  when  the  disease  has  mtn 
its  appearance  it  is  only  an  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  tubercuhir  foci 
in  some  other  organ.  We  observe  clinically,  what  Mueller  has  demoi 
strated  experimentally,  that,  when  the  bacilli  of  tuberculosis  are  presei 
in  the  bluod-onrrent,  very  oJ'ten  localization  takes  place  near  the  epipl 
yseal  cartilage  in  young  j)('rsons  hy  the  niicrol>es  becoming  arrested  ; 
one  of  the  terminal  branches  of  an  artery,  the  lumen  of  which  become 
obliterated  by  the  j)resenoe  of  a  minute  embolus  of  granulation-tissue  coi 
taining  bacilli;  or  the  lumen  of  the  vessel  is  gradually  diminished  by  tt 
formation  of  a  mural  tlir(ini))us,  which  forms  around  bacilli  implantc 
upon  the  vcsscl-wall,  an<l  tlir  \csscl  is  finally  comjiletely  obstructed  !»y  i\ 
growtli  of  the  thromhus. 

The  n(»w  vessels  in  ilie  vicinity  of  the  centres  of  growth  in  the  bon< 
of  young  ])ersons,  on  account  of  their  imperfect  structure  and  irreguh 
contour,  furnish  the  most  favorable  conditions  for  the  arrest  of  floatiii 
granular  matter  ami  tlir  localization  nf  ])alliog('nic  microbes.  Tlie  pn 
disposing  anatomical  element  goes  far  to  explain  the  frequency  with  whic 
we  meet  with  tubercular  foci  in  the  e})iphyseal  extremities  of  the  Ion 

]»ones. 

T]\o  following  table,  ])repared  ])y  Schmallfuss,  gives  a  good  idea  < 
tlu*  relative  fretpiency  with  which  ditferent  bones  are  affected  with  luboi 
cular  lesions: — 
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Billroth. 

Jafpe. 

Per  Cent. 

SCUMALLFUSS. 

Per  Cent. 

Vertebra. 

Vertebra. 

26 

Knee. 

23 

Knee. 

Foot. 

21 

Foot. 

19 

Cranium  and  Face. 

Hip. 

13 

Hip. 

16 

Hip. 

Knee. 

10 

Elbow. 

9 

Sternum  and  ribs. 

Hand. 

9 

Hand. 

8 

Foot. 

Elbow. 

4 

Vertebra. 

7.5 

Elbow. 

Pelvis. 

3 

Tibia. 

4 

Pelvis. 

Cranium. 

3 

Cranium. 

4 

Tibia,  Fibula,  and 

Sternum,  Clavicle, 

Pelvis. 

3.6 

Femur. 

and  Ribs. 

3 

Sternum,  etc. 

3.6 

Shoulder. 

Shoulder. 

2 

Femur. 

1.9 

Femur. 

1 

Shoulder. 

1.5 

Humerus. 

Tibia. 

1 

Ulna. 

1.4 

Ulna. 

Fibula. 

1            ' 

Humerus. 

) 

Radius. 

Humerus. 

1            1 

Radius. 

0.7 

»ScapuIa. 

Scapula. 

0.6        ' 

Fibula. 

0.5 

Ulna. 

0.6        1 

Patella. 

0.1 

It  is  safe  to  state  that  before  puberty  the  primary  lesion  in  tuber- 
cular affections  of  joints  is  located  in  one  or  both  of  the  epiphyses  of 
the  bones  which  enter  into  the  formation  of  a  joint,  while  in  the  adult 
primary  tuberculosis  of  the  synovial  membrane  is  of  more  frequent  oc- 
currence. As  age  advances  and  the  process  of  ossification  is  completed, 
the  predisposing  localizing  causes  in  bone  apparently  disappear,  while  the 
synovial  membrane  becomes  more  susceptible  to  primary  localization.  Of 
204  specimens  of  tubercular  joints  obtained  from  patients  of  all  ages, 
examined  by  Mueller,  158  were  primary  osteal  and  46  primary  synovial 
tuberculosis. 

Artificial  Tnbercnlosis  of  Bone  Produced  by  Direct  Intravasoular  In- 
fection.— William  Mueller,  formerly  one  of  Konig's  assistants,  produced 
the  characteristic  clinical  form  of  tuberculosis  in  bone  experimentally 
by  injecting  tubercular  material  into  the  nutrient  artery  of  long  bones. 
Konig  for  a  long  time  had  claimed  that  the  wedge-shaped  sequestrum,  so 
constantly  found  in  tubercular  foci  in  the  articular  extremities  of  the 
long  bones,  was  due  to  occlusion  of  a  small  artery  by  a  tubercular  embolus. 
Mueller^s  experiments  were  undertaken  to  produce  this  condition  arti- 
ficially. He  made  16  experiments  on  rabbits,  injecting  tubercular  pus  into 
the  femoral  artery,  some  in  a  peripheral,  some  in  a  central  direction,  with- 
out any  positive  results  following.  In  a  second  series  the  same  material 
was  thrown  directly  into  the  nutrient  arteries  of  the  femur  and  tibia.  Of 
10  of  these  oases,  2  showed  a  tubercular  focus  in  the  medulla  of  the  diaph- 
ysis  of  the  tibia;  in  another  case  miliary  tuberculosis  in  the  femur  and 
tibia,  and  in  the  latter  bone  a  small  caseous  nodule  in  the  spongy  part 
which  contained  numerous  bacilli.  The  animals  were  killed  eight  weeks 
after  injection,  and  showed  no  evidences  of  organic  disease  except  a 
few  tubercles  in  the  lungs.     Twenty  experiments  were  made  on  young 
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goats^  5  on  sheep^  and  2  on  dogs.  The  tubercular  material  was  injtH 
directly  into  the  nutrient  artery  of  the  tibia,  the  tibial  artery  being  i 
above  and  below  the  junction  with  this  vessel.  Primary  union  of 
wound  was  obtained  in  all  cases  except  in  1  dog.  In  the  dogs  and  sh 
all  experiments  resulted  negatively.  In  the  goats  bone  affections  ik 
produced  that  were  identical  with  tubercular  bone-lesions  found  in  ra 
Most  frequently  the  disease  was  established  in  the  diaphysis,  cht 
masses  and  granulation-tissue  showing  themselves  in  the  medulla  i 
cortical  portion  of  the  bone,  or  tubercular  osteomyelitis  with  or  with 
sequestration.  Typical  lesions  were  also  found  in  the  ends  of  the  bor 
with  and  without  implication  of  the  adjacent  joints.  In  2  of  these  ca 
the  epiphysis  was  affected,  while  in  3  the  shaft  was  involved.  The  folic 
ing  experiment  made  by  him  furnishes  a  good  illustration  of  the  ident 
of  the  bone  disease  produced  experimentally  with  the  disease  as  it  occi 
in  man. 

Tubercular  material  was  injected  into  the  tibial  artery  of  a  goal 
months  old.  Wound  healed  in  eight  days.  Some  lameness  four  mom 
later,  gradually  increasing  during  the  next  nine  months.  At  the  sai 
time  a  swelling  appeared  at  the  knee-joint.  Tibia  painful  on  outer  si< 
Animal  killed  thirteen  months  after  the  injection.  At  the  necropsy  the 
was  found  a  typical  fungous  disease  in  the  knee-joint,  most  advanced 
the  lateral  aspects  of  the  joint;  a  wedge-shaped  sequestrum  in  one  of  t 
tuborositit's  of  the  tihiju  a  small  grannlation-niass  in  the  centre  of  the  he 
of  the  til»ia,  and  two  similar  ^^ranulat ion-masses  in  the  lower  epiphysis 
the  fonuir.  Kxei'ptin^^  tin*  Iynij>hatic  glan«ls  of  the  knee-joint,  no  oth 
organs  were  alfcctrd.  In  st>nu»  of  tlie  cases.  })ulnionary  tuberoulosij?.  twit 
general  niiliary  tul>erciilosis.  The  remainder  of  tlie  aninuils  were  kill* 
when  they  be;.Mn  to  show  lameness:  fourteen  days  to  thirteen  ni«"»nTl 
afti-r  infiM-tioii.  Tln'  tiihereiilar  lesions  thus  ]>rodiieed  were  exaniiiunl  :• 
bacilli,  and  tiie>e  wer«'  nev«r  found  absent.  'I'hc  starting-])oint.  in  ovoi 
instance,  mu^t  have  hren  a  iul»ercular  emholus  in  one  of  the  ultima: 
minute  hranches  of  tlie  nulri^nt  arMery  near  the  epiphyseal  extreniity  • 

the  h(»n»-. 

Clinical  and  Bacteriological  Researches.  S(  liueliardt  and  Krau-.-  *■: 
amine.!  a  L'reat  \ariety  of  tuhen-ular  h-^inns.  an<l  came  to  the  conelus:-* 
thai  tiilM-r«|e  lia«illi  «an  he  fnund  in  them  without  exception,  but,  a^ 
rule,  few  in  nninher.  and  niten  only  to  hr  deterted  after  loniT  and  }»ati'.'T: 
search.  Thcv  f«tund  them  in\ariahly  prc-ent  in  cases  of  secondary  ar. 
prima rv  tuht- rculosi.- of  syno\  inl  menihranes,  i  uhereulosis  of  hone,  in  tul^ei 
erilar  ah«-cr--»--.  and  in  tie-  latt<'r  eases  \\tt\  in  the  lluid  contents,  hut  i 
tlic  L'rani;!ation-  lininLT  tin-  alisecss-wall.  ]^•nken  found  the  baeillu'i  .' 
tub.  nulu-i-    in   all   ca>.e<  nf   >|»ina    veuln-a    uiiieh    he   examine<l.      Muilli 
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carefully  studied  numerous  specimens  of  synovial  and  bone  tuberculosis, 
with  special  reference  to  the  existence  of  the  bacillus  of  tuberculosis,  and, 
although  the  results  in  a  number  of  cases  were  negative,  he  believes  that 
the  most  intimate  and  direct  etiological  relations  exist  between  the  bacil- 
lus and  all  tubercular  lesions  in  bones  and  joints.  Among  others  who  have 
shown  the  never-failing  presence  of  the  bacillus  in  different  forms  of 
surgical  tuberculosis,  including  bones  and  joints,  may  be  mentioned 
Kanzler,  Mogling,  Bouilly,  and  LetuUe.  Tuberculosis  of  bone  and  fungous 
disease  of  joints,  like  lymphatic  tuberculosis,  have  been,  and  by  some  are 
still,  regarded  as  scrofulous  affections.  Kanzler  wished  to  make  a  dis- 
tinction ])etween  scrofula  and  tuberculosis,  as  he  found  the  bacilli  not  as 
constant  in  the  former,  and  observed  that,  after  implantation  of  tissue 
of  what  he  regarded  as  scrofulous  affections  of  animals,  the  process  was 
slower  than  after  inoculation  with  the  products  of  recognized  forms  of 
tuberculosis.  Letulle  considers  scrofula  and  tuberculosis  as  belonging  to 
one  and  the  same  disease,  of  which  the  former  constitutes  the  milder  form, 
and  appearing  externally,  while  the  latter  represents  the  graver  form, 
attacking  by  preference  the  internal  organs.  The  points  made  by  the 
last  two  authors  are  too  unimportant  for  further  consideration  as  a  scien- 
tific, or  even  practical,  distinction  between  scrofula  and  tuberculosis  as 
aj)j)lied  to  affections  of  the  bones  or  any  other  organs.  The  surgeon  must 
rei'Ofjnize  every  lesion  as  tuherculnr  in  its  origin,  n<iUire,  and  course  in  which 
thr  hariUus  of  tiiherruhisis  ran  he  fount!,  from  which  surressful  cultivations 
ran  he  made,  and  with  which  the  disease  can  he  artificially  produced  in  ani- 
mals hy  inoculation.  The  ))resence  of  the  bacillus  of  tuberculosis  in  the 
body  and  its  localization  in  the  medullary  tissue  of  bone  is  the  conditio 
sine  qua  non  in  the  causation  of  osseous  tuberculosis.  The  influence  of 
traumatism  in  th<»  etiology  of  tuberculosis  of  the  bones  and  joints  has 
IxMMi  greatly  overestimated.  Traumatism  as  an  etiological  factor  occupies 
a  >iihnr(linate  role,  inasmuch  as  it  can  only  be  an  exciting  cause  in  persons  al- 
ready infected  with  the  essential  cause.  Max  Schiiller  proved  experimentally 
in  animals  infected  with  tuberculosis  (for  instance,  through  the  respiratory 
trait)  that  a  Av^\\\  traumatism  to  a  joint  wcmld  determine  localization  of  the 
nii(  rohes  floating  in  the  blood-current  in  the  part  injured,  and  that  a  tuber- 
cular synoviiis  or  ])ararthritis  would  follow. 

On  the  other  hand,  Lannelongue  and  Achard,  in  an  <»xperimental  in- 
vestigation regarding  the  influence  of  trauma  in  the  production  of  tuber- 
culosis, inf(»ct<Ml  guinea-j)igs  and  then  produced  various  injuries.  The 
animals  died  of  general  tuberculosis,  but  in  no  case  were  they  able  to  dis- 
cover evidences  of  local  tu])erculosis  at  the  seat  of  injury. 

Clinically,  tuherculosis  of  the  Imnjpa  can  he  traced  only  in  a  small  per- 
centage of  the  cases  to  a  traumatic  origin.     It  is,  as  Volkmann  assertinl  long 
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agOj  characteristic  that  the  traumatiim  is  always  slight,  ofiiMi  quite  in* 
significant;  tuberculosis  of  bone,  even  in  tubercular  Bubjects,  seldom,  if 
ever,  follows  a  fracture,  as  the  injury  in  such  cases  is  producti%*e  of  aaeb 
active  cell-proliferation  that  wiU  neutralize  the  pathogenic  aetioo  of  tlie 
bacilli  which  might  reach  the  seat  of  injury  with  the  extravasated  blood. 
It  is  also  possible  that  in  many  cases,  at  least,  the  attention  of  the  patiimt 
Of  his  friends  is  first  accidentally  called  to  an  existing  tubercular  focui 
by  the  immediate  effects  of  the  in  jury,  the  latter  having  had  no  inflaetiee 
in  the  causation  of  the  diseaee.  Every  cliild  large  enough  to  run  oroimd 
iujures  himself  more  or  less  (almost)  daily,  and  yet  tuberculosis  of  tbo 
bones  and  joints  follows  as  a  consequence  only  in  comparatiTely  few,  mod 
in  such  cases  the  essential  cause  must  be  present  in  the  blood  or  tissues 
at  the  time  the  injury  is  received.  As  has  been  previouily  stated,  what  is 
generally  regarded  as  local  bone  tuberculosis  (by  which  we  meiin  the  ab- 
sence of  recognizable  tubercular  lesions  in  other  organs)  is  in  reality  a 
secondary  disease,  reaulting  from  the  introduction  of  bacilli  through  the 
respiratory  or  alimentary  tract  into  the  circulating  blood,  with  localizatioti 
in  the  bone,  or  the  entrance  of  bacilli  into  the  circulation  from  a  pre^jdaU 
ing,  but  undetectable,  tubercular  product^  with  secondary  localizaiion  ia 
bone.     In  this  sense  a  primarj^  or,  to  use  a  more  correct  ejcpr^  4 

localized  osseous  or  articular  tuberculosis  is^  according  to  Kumm*  '  J 

in  about  40  per  cent*  of  the  cases;  in  the  remaining  60  per  cent,  depots 
are  found  at  the  same  time  in  other  organs  of  the  body;  the  Ituig  eomra 
first,  with  25  per  cent.;  other  joints^  10  per  cent.;  other  bonea^  10  per 
cent,;  lymphatic  glands,  10  per  cent,;  peritoneum,  3  per  cent;  plaiiiiir  5 
per  cent. 

F&tholo^  and  Morbid  Aiiatomy.^The  tubercle  baeiUus  bit  a  ^jiecial 
predilection  for  the  medullary  tissue  of  the  bones,  and  eapecially  for  the 
red  mefluUary  tissue  in  the  caoeelkted  tissue  in  the  region  of  the  epiph* 
y^eal  cartilage  of  the  long  bone.  As  an  inflammatory  afft^ction,  it  t# 
more  correct  to  speak  of  tubercular  osteomyditis  than  tubeTculodit  of 
bone,  since  the  medullary  tissue  and  the  Ido^d-ves^els  whirh  it  cimtaiitf 
are  the  parts  that  take  an  active  part  in  the  inflammator)'  procesa.  Tha 
anatomical  conditions  of  the  vessels  in  the  epiphyseal  region  of  the  loaf 
boncji  in  young  persons^  and  in  the  vessels  of  the  medullary  tissue^  faror 
implantation  of  the  microbes  upon  the  vefisel*walK  and  they  alao  explain 
the  frequency  with  which  localization  of  the  tuliereular  pro^^eaa  takea 
place  in  this  locality.  The  shaft  of  the  long  bones  is  generally  exi- 
from  tubercular  disease  with  the  escception  of  the  phalanges  of  the  fin^i  r^ 
and  toes  and  the  metacarpal  and  luetatarsal  bones  in  children,  where  the 
tuWrcular  osteomyelitis  gives  rise  to  the  well-known  spina  penio^n  of  the 
old  authors.     Aa  soon  as  embolic  infection  in  bone  has  taken  placN*  s 


Fig.  18&.-^flHi?d  of  Fourtb  M^Ut!iirt»iil  Bati^  bcCure  Operation.     {SuBpcr  Hrown.) 
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process  of  osteoporosis  and  decalcification  occnrs  around  the  tubercular 
embolus  or  tbrombus^  and  the  preexisting  medullary  and  connective  tis- 
sues are  transformed  into  embryonal  or  granulation  cells,  which  impart 
to  the  product  of  the  specific  inflammation  its  characteristic  fungous  ap- 
pearance. It  is  not  often  that  only  a  single  focus  of  tubercular  infection 
in  bone  is  present;  more  frequently  two  or  three  foci  appear  in  the  same 
region  simultaneously  or  in  slow  or  rapid  succession^  and  it  is  not  unusual 
to  find  that  two  neighboring  epiphyses  are  infected  at  the  same  time  or 
during  the  course  of  the  disease.  In  bone  the  granulation-tissue  under- 
goes the  same  series  of  secondary  degeneratiye  tissue-changes  as  in  the 
lymphatic  glands;  hence  in  advanced  cases  we  expect  to  meet  with  casea- 
tion^ liquefaction  of  the  cheesy  material,  and  suppuration  in  cases  of  sec- 
ondary infection  with  pyogenic  microbes.  The  obstruction  of  a  small 
artery  by  an  embolus  or  thrombus  which  contains  tubercle  bacilli  usually 
leads  to  necrosis  and  sequestration  of  a  triangular  piece  of  bone,  which, 
in  its  outlines,  marks  the  area  of  tissue  which  received  its  blood-supply 


Fig.  186.— Tubercular  Focus  near  the  Epiphyseal  Line  of  the  Lower  End  of  the  Femur. 

from  the  obstructed  vessel;  thus  the  triangular  sequestra  are  formed  that 
are  so  frequently  met  with  in  osteal  tuberculosis  of  the  epiphyseal  ex- 
tremities. If  the  embolus  is  located  on  the  side  of  the  epiphyseal  cartilage 
toward  the  joint,  the  base  of  the  triangular  sequestrum  is  directed  toward 
the  joint,  and  not  infrequently  projects  slightly  into  the  joint.  It  is 
seldom  that  tuberculosis  of  bone  develops  in  the  course  of  pulmonary 
tuberculosis,  but  pulmonary  and  diffuse  miliary  tuberculosis  can  be  traced 
frequently  to  a  tubercular  osseous  focus.  The  intimate  relations  which 
exist  between  the  tubercular  nodule  in  bone  and  the  blood-vessels  furnish 
a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  frequency  with  which  systemic  infection 
takes  place.  A  person  once  infected  with  the  bacillus  tuberculosis  is  liable 
to  suffer  from  the  different  forms  of  localized  tuberculosis,  and  finally 
dies  of  pulmonary  or  general  miliary  tuberculosis.  Yolkmann  has  well 
said  that  a  child  suffering  from  glandular  tuberculosis  has  a  good  chance 
to  become  the  subject  of  osseous  tuberculosis  during  adolescence,  and  to 
die  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  before  reaching  the  age  of  80.    At  soon  as 
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the  granulation  process  in  bone  reaches  an  adjacent  vein,  the  tissues  c^ 
stituting  the  vein-wall  undergo  the  same  process,  the  bacilli  reach  i 
lumen  of  the  vessel  and  reenter  the  systemic  circulation,  an<l  ^ive  risr 
miliary  tuberculosis  in  organs  which  are  anatomically  predisposrd 
secondary  infection.  As  long  as  decalcification  of  the  surrounding  be 
goes  on  the  infection  is  progressive,  but  as  soon  as  osteosclerosis  takes 
place  the  j^rocess  beconu*s  limited:  the  microiirganisms  are  shut  in,  a* 
were,  by  an  impermeable  wall  of  sclerosed  bone.  The  most  unfavora^ 
conditions  are  created  in  cases  in  which  the  tubercular  focus  lK»conu*>  t 
seat  of  secondary  infection  with  pyogenic  microbes,  as  the  suppurati 
process  opens  u])  to  the  bacillus  of  tuberculosis  new  areas  f4»r  invasion 
which  the  resistance  of  the  tissues  to  tubercular  infection  has  already  !m- 
greatly  diminished.  It  is  also  during  the  suppurative  stage  tluit  ji»ii 
comj)lications  are  most  likely  to  arise.  The  clinical  history  of  casi*^ 
tuberculosis  of  bone,  as  well  as  the  macrosco])ical  and  mieroscopiial  si 
pearances  of  the  lesion,  are  ty])ical  of  tuberculosis  as  found  in  otlier  oragi 
The  crucial  test  which  proves  the  tubercular  chanicter  of  most  of  t 
chronic  intlamnuitory  alfections  of  bone  in  children  has  been  furnished 
bacteriological  investigations  and  ex])erimental  research.  ^Most  n{  tlie  i 
vestigators  who  have  studied  this  subject  agree  that  in  tu]»en-ular  ho 
affections  it  is  sometimes  very  ditlicult  to  find  the  bacillus,  that  it  is  n 
found  in  great  abundance,  and  tluit  sometimes  it  has  evaded  even  tlie  m« 
careful  srjirch.  Acconliiig  to  KTnug,  who  is  authority  on  4»V4*rything  lb 
])ert;iins  to  tuberculosis  of  hours  i\\u\  joints,  all  easrs  of  ostei^tubi-nulo. 
can  Im*  arraiiLTeil  under  four  printipal  L'roups,  aeeonling  to  the  pn-don 
natin^'  j)atbolo;:i(al  couilitions  of  tlw  lesion.-:  1.  The  granulating  fo,i 
v'.  The  tuhrnular  neero>is.  :>.  Thr  luhenular  infant.  4.  DifTust-  tul»- 
eular  ostromyelitis. 

1.  'Ihr  LManulatini:  locus  i-  foniul  as  -iuirh'  or  Tuulti])le,  round  tir  ••\. 
ea\iiic-,  from  ihr  ri/r  oi"  a  niilh'l-^ctMl  to  that  of  a  ]>ea  or  hazel-nut.  «■"' 
tainiiiu  livini:  «nil>i  \«'nal  ii--ue.  nr.  if  thi--  has  hrcn  destroyed  by  niau'i: 
tioii-n<  cin.-i-  and  (  a-t-at  inn,  a  \  (■llnwi-h-LTay.  chec-y  material,  or  liquid  luht 
eular  pn-.  Miuulr  -pi<iila'  nl  hoin-  iwr  indn-ddrd  among  the  granidali«'n*  ' 
su-|HiMh  d  ill  ihr  li.jnrrh'd  .a-«Mii-  niairiinl.  II  istolni^ically.  th**  i:raniilat:": 
nialMiMJ  i-  (■<»nii"w,-,l  t^\'  the  -anir  r.ll-«  h  uirni-  a-  rcrrnt  luberelf  in  ..il  i 
oi'ijaii-.  niilv  ii:ai.  a-  a  rn!i-.  ih.-  -iani  <  .■11-  arc  nmrc  numerous  and  *•{  larj' 
size.  If  «a-cat'iin  ha-  taKi  n  |»la<  c  ilic  chc» -y  material  i-  surroundtd  h\ 
ztuic  nf  i^raiMilai inu-l i--nc.  A-  huii:  a-  the  |ir«»cc--  ha**  not  eonie  to  a  staU' 
still  the  -urrninidiiiL:  hniie  i-  <:-t«  i»im  r«'iic,  and  can  he  easily  serapetl  out  wy 

a  -harp  -j n.     A-  -"..n  a-  the  int1aininat«'ry  jjpoco-  ha<  subsided  tlie  n.-ir 

]i..rniii    !...rie  Im  .■■■nie-  -»  ler-'-.  d  and  the  tuhercular  fo(  in  is  walled  in  antl.  i" 
the  tine    ht  inir.  i-  rendei.d   harrnh--.     ("lice-v  tubercular  cavities  in  }mi] 
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rosenible  tlio  same  con(iition  in  the  lungs,  only  that  secondary  infection  with 
j)us-inicr()hos  is  of  less  frequent  occurrence,  and  on  this  account  the  cavity 
never  attains  such  large  size  as  in  the  latter  organ. 

2.  Tubercular  necrosis  necessarily  follows  if  the  infected  area  exceed 
the  size  of  a  hazel-nut.  The  non-vascular  structure  of  the  tubercular  product 
and  the  blocking  and  destruction  of  blood-vessels  during  the  early  stages  of 
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FlR.  187.— TubtTculosis  of  AstraKalus.    Tu,  fun^ouH  granulatlonfl  and  tubercle 
in  spongiosa;    A',  remaining  lamina*.    {TiUmtinns.) 

the  tubercular  inflammation  })roduce  early  death  of  the  bone,  corresponding 
to  the  limits  of  the  intiammation,  and  if  this  exceed  the  resorption  capacity 
of  the  granulations  the  dead  tiss^ue  is  not  removed  by  absorption,  and  is  found 
as  a  sequestrum  as  soon  as  it  has  become  detached  from  the  surrounding 
healtby  bone.  If  the  tubercular  process  has  been  rapid  and  the  granulation- 
tissue  is  scanty,  the  necrosed  bone  is  not  osteoporotic;  but  if  the  disease  has 
])ursued  a  more  chronic  course,  and  has  resulted  in  the  production  of  an 


Fig.  188.— Tubercular  Sequestra.     [Lamlcrer.) 

abundance  of  ;:cranulat ion-tissue,  it  presents  a  honey-combed  a])pearance,  is 
irregular  in  shape  and  in  size,  does  not  correspond  with  the  area  of  the  in- 
fected district,  as  part  of  it  has  been  absorbed  by  the  granulations.  Its  color 
depends  on  the  condition  of  the  granulations  which  surround  it;  if  these 
have  not  undergone  secondary  degenerative  changes  it  may  resemble  healthy 
l)oiie,  but  if  caseation  has  taken  place  it  is  infiltrated  with  cheesy  mate- 
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rial,  Ruid.  then  presents  a  grayisb-jellow  or  yellow  appearance.  If  the  ne^ 
crosed  bone  has  undergone  ao  reduction  in  size,  and  the  granulations  sur- 
rounding it  are  leWj  it  remains  firmly  wedged  in  position^  and  under  eudi 
circumstaDces  it  is  often  difficult  to  locate  the  exact  boundary-line  between 
it  and  the  surrounding  healthy  bone  or  to  dislodge  it  from  its  position, 

3.  The  tubercular  infarct  is  only  another  form  of  tubercular  necr 
and  is  separately  classified  because  the  necrosed  bone  is  always  wedge-sha[ 
and  the  necrosis  has  been  caused  by  the  impaction  of  an  embolus  containing 
tubercle  bacilH  in  a  distal  branch  of  a  nutrient  artery.  The  size  of  the  vessel 
obstructed  by  an  infected  embolus  will  determine  the  extent  of  the  necroaiE. 
If  the  embolus  is  small,  the  area  of  necrosis  may  be  increased  by  the  blocked 
vessel  becoming  the  seat  of  secondary  thrombosis,  obliteration  of  the  vessel 
taking  place  in  a  proximal  direction  by  growth  of  the  thrombus  toward  the 
heart.    As  the  cortical  portion  of  the  bone  is  seldom  involved  by  a  tuber- 
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cular  infarct,  the  necrosed  area  is  often  overlooked  in  operatiouB  on  tuber- 
cular joints  unless  the  bone  is  sawn  through.  If  the  base  of  the  wedge- 
shaped  piece  project  into  a  joint  that  has  been  used,  its  surface  will  be  foujid 
smoothly  polished  by  the  movements  in  the  joint.  Separation  of  the  eeqi] 
trum  takes  place  more  slowly  than  after  suppurative  osteomyelitis^  the  pi 
ess  requiring  often,  according  to  the  size  of  the  sequestrum  and  the  activif 
of  the  inflammatory  process,  months  and  years  for  its  completion.  If  the 
granulations  which  surround  the  sequestrum  do  not  undergo  cheesy  degen- 
eration, the  bone  becomes  imbedded  and  fits  accurately  into  the  cavity,  and 
if  .the  surrounding  zone  of  granulation  is  converted  into  connective  tissue 
it  may  become  permanently  encapsulated;  but  even  from  sneh  an  apparently 
healed  depot  local  and  general  infection  can  occur  at  any  time,  fl 

4,  The  diffuse  form  of  tubercular  osteomyelitis  is  quite  rare.  111 
pathological  and  clinical  charaet eristics  of  this  form  of  local  tuberculogit 
consist  in  the  rapid  local  extension  of  the  affection  and  the  danger  to  life 


from  general  infection.  On  making  a  longitudinal  section  through  a  long 
bone  alfected  by  diffuse  tubercular  osteomyelitis^  we  observe  conditlonB 
which  closely  resemble  acute  suppurative  osteomyelitis.  We  find  lajrge, 
irregular,  often  multiple  areas  of  a  yellowish-white  infiltration  with  multi- 
ple foci  of  liquefied  cheesy  material.  The  infection  extends,  as  in  cases  of 
suppurative  osteomyelitis,  along  the  blood-vessels  and  Haversian  canals  to 

|ihe  periosteumj  resulting  in  diffuse  plastic  periostitis  with  the  formation  of 

IiBgular^  diffuse  masses  of  bone.    In  these  cases  there  is  no  tendency  to  lim- 

ion  in  the  formation  of  sequestra,  but  rather  a  tendency  to  spread  in- 

f  definitely,  and  to  invade  even  the  medullary  tissue  of  the  shaft.  Patients 
suffering  from  this  form  of  tubercular  osteomyelitis  are  exposed  to  the  dan- 
gers of  a  fatal  general  tuberculosis  if  the  infected  tissues  are  not  removed  by 
a  timely  and  thorough  operation.    In  operating  it  is  important  to  recognize 


Fig.  l^<— Tubercular  Bibrit  ttom  C&fl«ai#d  Nodule.    Tubercle  baeiiu  mUed  with  necrotic 


this  form,  since  it  requires  more  radical  measures:  either  amputation  or  very 
extensive  ejccision  of  the  entire  thickness  of  the  affected  bone.  Local  opera- 
tions such  as  will  meet  the  indications  in  the  other  varieties  of  osteotuber* 
culosis  are  of  no  avaih  With  the  exception  of  this  form  of  tuberculosis  of 
bone  the  periosteum  seldom  participates  in  the  tubercular  inflammation. 
When  the  dry  granulating  focus  reaches  the  periosteum^  a  small,  soft,  elastic, 
limited  granulation  gwelling  forms:  first  under  the  periosteum,  later  outside 
of  it.  It  is  characterized  by  slow  growth,  comparatively  little  pain,  slight 
tenderness,  and  a  tendency  to  remain  stationary  for  a  long  time.  If,  how- 
ever,  the  central  focus  has  become  cheesj^  and  the  liquefied  cheeay  material 
comes  in  contact  with  tbe  periosteum  and  the  paraperi osteal  tissues,  a  large 
tubercular  abeeess  forms  in  a  short  time.  As  soon  as  the  periosteum  has  been 
perforated  the  cheesy  material  infects  the  connective  tissue,  which  then  takes 
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an  active  i)art  in  tlir  formation  of  the  tuhrrciilar  abcscoss.  lief«»ri-  -:.  ■ 
abscess  rii]>tiiies  s]M)ntanooiisly  the  skin  ovorlvin^  it  l)o<-oini*s  tuluTi  u!  ir 
])rest'nts,  at  the  ])oint  of  ])erforation,  tlie  appearaneo  of  lupus. 

Symptoms  and  Diagnosis. — The  <r(ineral  synijUonis  are  ofti'ii  n^  i:  : 
tion  of  the  existence  or  extent  of  the  h)eal  disease,  a^  ]>atitMits  wi:!:  •) 
extensive  osteotiil)er(iilo>is  may  jiresent  every  appearanre  of  jM-rftt  t  •:..! 
More  than  twenty  years  a-ro  Kiini^r  calleil  our  attention  to  tin*  i';»»  t  ::..' 
sliglit  rise  in  the  trmperature  is  freipiently  present  even  in  c*as4'>  nf  !;iri ' 
h)eal  luherciilosis.  IT  the  thermonu'ter  show  a  normal  morning  tiiiipi  r.i:- 
and  a  sli«;ht  rise  toward  eveiiin*:,  if  not  more  tlian  lialf  a  <lr;rro«*  Kaiin  i::  • 
but  continued  for  weeks,  it  indicates  a  carerul  searrli  for  a  ItK-al  tubiTi :: 
focus.  i*ro;;res>ive  ana'iiiia  is  always  an  unfavt»rabh'  syni|>t«>ni.  a<  ii  i: 
cates  eitlier  the  presence  of  a(hlition;d  foci  in  important  nr;;an<  or  an=» 
panics  the  exiiauslive  puruh-nt  dixharir^'s  after  secondary  infnliini  \\ 
pu>-microljes.  'I'he  occurrence  of  mixed  inl'ection,  with  or  witlimit  a  'iir" 
infertion-atrium,  is  usually  announced  i»y  a  hi«rii  teni}MTaturi'  and  ••'"! 
symptoms  of  septic  inferti«»n.  Tiic  local  symptoms  vary  aet'onlinir  !••  i 
location,  cniulitinii.  :mu1  >ize  of  the  tubercular  focus  and  tlie  presmct  .>r  . 
sence  of  complications. 

1.  Pain.-    Pain  is  an  almo>t  constaut  >ymptom.  but  its  int4'n«»ity  i>  -: 
ject  to  ;:rcat  Nariatitm.     I'nlike  in  acute  suppurative  ostenniyeIili>.  ih" 
llammatory  pr<iduct  doc-;  n<»t  ;:i\c  ri>e  to  tin*  same  de;rree  id'  trii.-iiin;    le  r 
pain  i^  not  -•»  -c\cr<'.     The  priniiny  c\n<hili»»n  in  tnhcrcnlar  iiitlamm..*:-  ■ 
alway-  -laniy.  arHl  ih«'  intlMniniMt"'ry  iimduci  i-  cnnip<»^c<i  nio-tlx    (.;    _•■■ 
hii  inn-ii-.-ii.- diii\rd  tr«>ni  pr*  «\:-nnL^  <«1U:   ai  tin-  -;inic  t  inn-  ^  i:i    -;;• : 
iiij    hnni-ii^-nr   hrt  iini'"-   i'-ii-iin'i«ii  ic.   i«tfi-i'iph  nilv    ti  n^inu    i-.    i..     \    _• 
«-\ii  fii.  ;i\M  =  i|,  i|  a  111  I   !iai!!   i-  -:•!:«  i'  -i;_:hi   "T  •■niii'rly  al»-«-nt.      (  'li.!-!?.  •     ^ 
!(!:'--j    -I'-m   -■■::'a   \'-!!i"-a  i  • -ii: i"';! i i;  "!'  \-\\\>-  i>ain,  iillln'UL'li  a    p!:a  :i::\ 
I:::-.  :■   w.-.w    ■•■    ji'ir---:    •  i.iii!'!«  :«  !  \    -h-ii-KW-il    li\    a    inhrn-n!:ir    n-i.. ■•!..- 

I  )|  -:;.:.  i  ;f~i  -  !  '';i  _■  r;i : : :  L;i  I  ■«  »li  - 1  ;-- In"  l>  I'lMin-il  -1m\\  jv.  tlic  «  nIII  IM,  |  '.  •.  .  • 
!::.■  '-..I-.  I-  Mii'iii'i!  •■>!."i!«-.iMpr.  a'nl  uMhiallv  yichK  In  till-  il!tl:i..-.. 
!.:  I  -  -■  I.    .1  ■■.!   .  \  ■...::.'«   ■■-  ?  I:a:--  ?"  1  v\  :«  •    it-   ii"i  !?ial   lliickni->^:     pai  ii    ;-    - 
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pain  is  intermittent  and  more  severe  (luring  the  night.  The  nocturnal  ex- 
acerbation of  the  pain,  as  evidenced  in  children  by  restlessness  during  sleep, 
moaning,  grinding  of  teeth,  and  horrible  dreams,  is  often  one  of  the  first 
symptoms  which  excites  suspicion  of  the  existence  of  osteotuberculosis.  The 
pain  is  not  always  referred  to  the  seat  of  lesion.  Tubercular  osteomyelitis  of 
the  head  and  neck  of  the  femur  gives  rise  to  pain  in  the  region  of  the  knee- 
joint,  and  children  suffering  from  tuberculosis  of  the  spine  usually  refer  all 
the  suffering  to  the  pit  of  the  stomach  or  to  some  other  part  of  the  abdomen 
supplied  with  nerves  that  take  their  exit  from  the  spinal  canal  at  a  point 
corresponding  to  the  inflamed  vertebra. 

2.  Tenderness. — The  presence  of  tenderness  over  a  point  corresponding 
to  a  tubercular  focus  in  the  interior  of  a  bone  is  one  of  the  surest  indications 
of  the  existence  of  osteotuberculosis.  In  many  cases  of  epiphyseal  tubercu- 
losis patients  have  been  treated  for  some  supposed  lesion  in  the  adjacent 
joint  simply  because  this  symptom  was  not  carefully  searched  for,  or,  if  dis- 
covered, its  significance  was  misinterpreted.  In  such  cases  the  existence  of 
a  circumscribed  point  of  tenderness  in  the  epiphyseal  line  and  the  absence  of 
lesions  in  the  joint  will  enable  the  surgeon  to  locate  accurately  a  focus  in  the 
interior  of  a  bone.  If  more  than  one  focus  is  present  in  the  epiphyseal  ex- 
tremity of  a  long  bone,  the  number  of  tender  points  will  correspond  with  the 
number  of  foci  in  the  bone.  Whether  a  central  focus  in  a  bone  could  be 
always  recognized  by  relying  upon  this  symptom  is  somewhat  doubtful,  but 
usually  the  foci  are  located  suiFiciently  near  the  surface  of  the  bone  to  give 
rise  to  tender  points,  which  can  be  readily  located  by  finger-pressure. 

3.  Swelling. — External  swelling  is  absent  until  the  atrophic  layer  of 
compact  bone  yields  to  the  intraosseous  pressure,  as  may  be  seen  in  advanced 
cases  of  spina  ventosa,  or  until  by  pressure  atrophy  over  the  centre  of  the 
focus  the  compact  layer  is  perforated,  and  a  soft,  circumscribed,  boggy  swell- 
ing forms  underneath  the  periosteum.  If  the  granulation-tissue  has  retained 
its  vitality  the  extraosseous  swelling  increases  very  slowly  in  size,  and  there 
is  no  tendency  to  diffuse  infection  of  the  connective  tissue  after  the  granu- 
lations have  reached  the  paraperiosteal  tissues.  Pseudofluctuation  is  gener- 
ally present,  and  many  such  granulating  foci  at  this  stage  have  been  care- 
lessly incised  under  the  mistaken  diagnosis  of  abscess.  If  the  central  focus 
has  undergone  caseation  before  the  periosteum  is  perforated,  then  the  para- 
periosteal tissues  become  rapidly  infected,  and  a  tubercular  abscess,  such  as 
has  been  described  before,  develops  in  a  short  time.  The  abscess  wanders 
away  from  the  place  where  it  originated  in  directions  offering  the  least  re- 
sistance, along  preformed  anatomical  spaces  and  in  obedience  to  the  law  of 
gravitation.  The  size  of  such  an  abscess  is,  absolutely,  no  indication  of  the 
extent  of  the  primary  lesion  in  the  bone,  as  a  minute  focus  may  be  the  cause 
of  a  large  abscess  and  a  small  abscess  may  mark  the  location  of  an  extensive 
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needle  meet  with  any  considerable  resistance  in  the  bone,  it  is  advanced  by 
rotary  iiiovenients;  the  arrival  of  the  point  in  the  granulating  centre  or 
caseous  focus  is  announced  by  a  sudden  loss  of  resistance.  By  advancing 
the  needle  sufficiently  to  touch  the  opposite  side  of  the  cavity  its  probable 
size  can  be  ascertained. 

(b)  Exploratory  Puncture,  with  Aspiration. — ^If  the  needle  of  an  ex- 
ploratory or  hypodermic  syringe  is  used  to  make  the  akidopeurastik,  explora- 
tion of  the  bone  may  be  followed  by  removing  some  of  the  contents  of  the 
cavity  by  aspiration  for  examination.  If  the  tubercular  product  has  under- 
gone caseation  and  liquefaction  some  of  the  cheesy  material  can  be  removed 
by  aspiration,  and  the  nature  of  the  lesion  may  then  be  revealed  by  positive 
demonstration.  If  still  further  evidence  is  required,  a  guinea-pig  may  be 
inoculated  with  the  same  needle,  which  still  contains  enough  of  the  material 
to  produce  a  positive  result  in  the  animal.  If  the  cavity  contain  granulation- 
tissue  little  fragments  of  this  can  be  drawn  into  the  needle,  and  with  these 
inoculation  experiments  for  diagnostic  purposes  can  be  made.  Search 
for  the  bacillus  tuberculosis  in  the  products  removed  is  a  very  important 
diagnostic  resource.  In  tubercular  necrosis  it  may  be  possible  to  detect 
the  presence  of  the  sequestrum  and  ascertain  its  mobility  by  exploratory 
puncture.  If  a  tubercular  abscess  has  formed,  the  character  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  swelling  may  be  ascertained  by  using  the  exploratory  syr- 
inge, and  the  nature  of  the  primary  cause  demonstrated,  if  need  be,  by 
injecting  the  material  aspirated  into  the  subcutaneous  tissue  or  peri- 
toneal cavity  of  a  guinea-pig.  In  the  differential  diagnosis  of  tubercu- 
losis of  bone,  it  is  necessary  to  exclude  synovial  tuberculosis,  sarcoma, 
ocliinocoocus  cy:5t,  rachitis,  suppurative  osteomyelitis,  and  syphilis.  Many 
case>j  of  primary  tuberculosis  of  bone  have  been  mistaken  for  synovial  tu- 
berculosis, and  vice  versa.  Primary  tuberculosis  of  bone  frequently  results 
in  contractures  of  joints  without  direct  implication  of  the  joint,  and  this  has 
often  led  to  a  wrong  diagnosis.  In  primary  synovial  tuberculosis  the  first 
pathological  changes  occur  in  the  joint,  and  no  tender  points  will  be  found 
in  tlie  epiphyseal  regions.  In  osteotuberculosis  not  complicated  by  an  ex- 
tension of  the  disease  to  the  adjacent  joint  the  first  symptoms  are  referred 
to  the  lesion  existing  in  the  interior  of  the  bone,  and  it  is  usually  not  diffi- 
cult to  ascertain  the  existence  of  circumscribed  points  of  tenderness  which 
corrcs])ond  to  the  location  of  the  foci.  Periosteal  sarcoma  is,  from  the  be- 
ofinninfr,  an  extraosseous  product.  Central  sarcoma^  as  a  rule,  increases  more 
rapidly  in  size  than  a  tubercular  swelling,  and  is  often  the  seat  of  pulsations 
and  a  blowing  sound  which  can  be  heard  by  auscultation.  Central  sarcoma 
is  often  the  cause  of  a  pathological  fracture,  while  this  accident  is  exceed- 
ingly rare  in  osteotuberculosis.  Echinococcus  of  bone  is  an  exceedingly  rare 
affection,  but,  as  it  may  simulate  osteotuberculosis,  differential  diagnosis 
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must  be  based  on  an  exploratory  puncture,  wliich  will  yield  a  clear  senitu 
containing  the  characteristic  booklets  in  the  former  instance^  and  granula* 
tion-tissue  or  the  products  of  caseous  degencfration  in  the  latter,  Bachiti^ 
gives  rise  to  swelling  and  pain  in  the  epiphygeai  regions;  but  this  affection 
ie  not  limited  to  one  or  two  bones^  and  affects  almost  every  bone  in  the  bodj 
alike.  Epiphyseal  multiple  osteomyelitis  is  an  acute  or,  at  least,  subacute 
affection,  and  results  early  in  the  formation  of  purulent  foci,  and  is  often 
attended  by  epiphyeeolysie.  The  virus  of  syphilis  has  a  special  predilection 
for  the  periosteum^  while  this  structure  is  almost  immune  to  primary  tuber* 
cular  affections.  In  95  out  of  every  100  cases  chronic  inflainmation  in  bone 
means  tuberculosis,  and,  unless  there  are  special  reasons  which  should  render 
the  diagnosis  doubtful,  it  is  safe  to  adopt  a  tTcatmont  adapted  for  tuberculur 
osteomyelitis  in  almost  every  case  where  the  symptoms  point  to  a  chroiiie 
inflammation  and  the  existence  of  a  tumor  or  parasitic  growth  can  be  ex- 
cluded. 

Prognosis. — On  the  whole,  the  prognosis  is  more  favorable  in  eases 
oateotubereulosis  than  if  the  tubercular  infection  is  located  in  the  skin,  a 
joint,  lymphatic  gland,  or  any  of  the  internal  organs.  Spontaneous  healiti^ 
of  a  tubercular  focus  in  bone  is  possible  under  favorable  conditions-  Evety- 
thing  that  adds  to  the  patient^s  strength  and  power  of  resistance  to  the  mi- 
crobic  infection  adds  to  the  possibility  of  such  a  favorable  termination.  II 
the  patient  is  well  nourished,  and,  above  all,  if  the  blood  is  in  a  normal  con- 
dition, limitation  of  the  disease  may  occur  before  caseation  has  taken  plac^; 
and  if  cheesy  material  has  formed,  and  it  can  be  removed  by  operative  intcr- 
ferencej  the  prospects  of  a  permanent  recovery  are  good.  It  must  be,  how- 
ever,  admitted  that  every  person  who  has  suffered  from  an  attack  of  o§te«- 
tuberculosis  during  childhood  or  youth,  even  if  an  apparent  perfect  cure  ha* 
been  effected  spontaneously  or  by  operative  measures,  is  always  in  danger  <>' 
becoming  the  subject  of  reinfection  at  any  subsequent  time.  The  Bporeiof 
the  bacillus  of  tubercidosis  may  remain  in  a  latent  condition  for  an  indefinite 
period  of  time  in  the  cicatrized  primary  lesion,  to  become  a  cause  of  stibae* 
qnent  danger  as  soon  as  the  local  or  general  conditions  enable  them  to  d* 
ereise  their  pathogenic  properties.  Healing  by  cicatrization  is  pogsible  in 
the  small  granulating  foci  so  long  as  the  coagulation-necrosis  is  limited  ind 
no  caseation  has  occurred.  In  such  cases  the  embryonal  cells  are  eonvertiil 
into  permanent  connective  tissue  and  the  small  fragments  of  bone  aw  n- 
moved  by  absorption,  while  the  bone  around  the  cicatrix  becomes  scleroeid. 
If  caseation  has  occurred,  but  the  cheesy  material  has  not  imdergone  Uqu^ 
faction,  capsulation  of  the  tubercular  product  can  take  place  by  the  wall  d 
granulatlon-tlssue  lining  the  cavity  becoming  converted  into  cicatricial  tis- 
sue, forming  a  capsule^  which,  for  the  time  being  at  least,  mechanically  pr^ 
vents  the  local  extension  of  the  disease.    Small  sequestra  may  become  im- 
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bedded  in  a  connective-tissue  capsule  in  a  similar  manner.  If  the  seques- 
trum is  large  it  will  act  like  every  other  foreign  infected  body,  and  sooner 
or  later  require  an  operation  for  its  extraction.  If  the  tubercular  process  has 
extended  to  a  joint,  the  prognosis  is  more  grave,  and  the  chances  for  a  spon- 
taneous recovery  are  much  diminished.  The  prognosis  is  always  more  grave, 
other  things  being  equal,  if  the  bone  affected  is  so  located  that  removal  of 
the  primary  focus  by  operative  treatment  is  anatomically  impossible.  The 
danger  to  life  and  the  probability  of  local  extension  are  always  greater  if  the 
granulation-tissue  has  been  destroyed  by  coagulation-necrosis  and  caseation, 
as  the  granulation-tissue  is  one  of  the  means  by  which  regional  and  general 
infection  are  retarded  or  prevented.  The  danger  to  life  is  imminent  if  a  large 
tubercular  abscess  has  become  infected  with  pus-microbes,  as  the  secondary 
infection  results  in  destruction  of  the  granulation-tissue  lining  the  cavity, 
which  favors  the  local  and  general  extension  of  the  tubercular  infection,  and 
at  the  same  time  brings  sepsis,  exhaustion  from  profuse  suppuration,  and 
amyloid  degeneration  of  im])ortant  internal  organs  as  additional  elements  of 
danger.  The  prognosis  is  always  more  grave  in  persons  advanced  in  years 
tlian  in  children,  as  limitation  of  the  disease  occurs  more  frequently  in  the 
latter. 

Treatment. — The  medical  treatment  in  patients  suffering  from  osteo- 
tuberculosis  must  be  tonic  and  supporting.  Dietetic  and  hygienic  treatment 
is  of  more  value  than  tlie  administration  of  drugs.  Sea-bathing  and  change 
of  climate  will  often  accomplish  more  than  bitter  tonics,  iron,  quinine,  ar- 
senic, and  codliver-oil.  Tlie  prolonged  internal  administration  of  guaiacol 
or  one  of  its  preparations  should  always  be  resorted  to.  The  local  treat- 
ment, short  of  a  radical  operation,  must  consist  in  the  u.se  of  such  means  as 
will  aid  the  natural  resources  in  effecting  limitation  of  the  tubercular  proc- 
ess, of  wliieh  tlie  most  important  is 

1.  Physiological  Rest. — The  importance  of  securing  for  the  inflamed 
part,  as  near  as  can  be  done  by  mechanical  support,  absolute  physiological 
rest  cannot  be  overestimated.  The  process  of  repair  in  a  tubercular  focus 
oft<*n  meets  with  great  and  insurmountable  difficulties.  The  embryonal  cells, 
of  low  vitality  almost  from  the  beginning,  are  poisoned  as  soon  as  bom  with 
tlu'  toxins  of  tlio  bacillus  of  tuberculosis,  and  consequently  are  converted 
into  tissue  of  a  higher  type  only  under  the  most  favorable  conditions.  The 
non-vascularity  of  tubercle-tissue  is  another  cause  why  the  inflammatory 
product  so  seldom  takes  an  active  part  in  the  process  of  repair.  The  first 
indicatiou  in  the  treatment  of  a  tubercular  osteomyelitis  is  to  secure  for  the 
part  a  favorable  condition  of  the  circulation,  which  can  only  be  done  by 
securin<r  rest.  The  most  eflicient  way  to  procure  rest,  not  only  for  the  dis- 
eased part,  but  for  the  entire  body,  is  to  confine  the  patient  to  bed;  but,  as 
these  affections  are  noted  for  their  chronicity,  lasting  for  months  and  years, 
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enforced  rest  by  this  method  would  seriously  impair  the  general  health,  and 
on  this  account  it  is  advisablCj  in  the  majority  of  cases,  to  report  to  out  of 
the  numerous  meehanical  appliances  which  will  immobilize  the  part;  while, 
at  the  same  tim€j  the  pati^ot  can  avail  himBclf  of  the  benefits  to  be  deriTcd 
from  out-dooF'  air  and  change  of  scenery  and  surnmndings. 

In  tuberculosis  of  the  spine  the  most  effieieut  treatment  during  ihe 
acute  stage  is  the  dorsal  recumbent  position  upon  a  Rauchfufis  sling,  fol- 
lowed by  Sayre  g  plastcr-of-Paris  Jacket,  applied  while  the  patient  is  partly 
suspended  J  which  answers  a  more  useful  purpose  than  any  of  the  numerom 
complicated  apparatuses  which  have  been  as  yet  devised.  To  apply  the  jacket 
properly  requires  a  great  deal  of  experience  and  the  exercisie  of  cooisiderable 
skilL  In  many  communities  this  method  of  treatment  hag  becorue  un- 
popular, both  among  physicians  and  the  laitj,  from  the  bad  results  cause^l 
by  improper  applications  of  the  Jacket.  Hyperextension  must  be  avoided, 
and  the  patient  must  be  instructed  to  extend  htniself  only  until  pain  is  re- 
lieved and  not  beyond  this  point.  The  bony  prominence  at  the  seat  of  curva- 
ture must  be  carefully  protected  ag"ainst  pre^ure  by  applying  on  each  side 
a  firm  pad  sufficiently  thick  to, prevent  contact  of  the  projecting  spinous 
processes  with  tbe  plaster  cast.  The  plaster  bandages  themselves  must  be 
applied  smoothly,  so  that  after  extension  is  removed  the  jacket  will  elo^^JT 
fit  the  unequal  surface  of  tbe  body.  Another  matter  of  great  importance 
IB  to  see  the  patient  from  time  to  time,  in  order  to  determine  whether  the 
jacket  cauf^es  injurious  pressure  at  ^ny  pointy  which,  if  this  shoiilcl  he  the 
case,  is  remedied  at  once^  cither  by  cutting  out  that  portion  of  the  jackt't 
w^hich  has  caused  the  decubitus  or  by  applying  a  new  one.  In  tuberciilo&b 
of  any  of  the  bones  of.the  extremities  rest  can  be  secured  most  efficient Iv  by 
immobiliz.ing  the  limb  in  a  p!aH;ler-of~PariB  dressing.  The  s|dint  in  list  always 
include  one  or  more  of  the  adjacent  Joints.  Undue  constriction  of  the  limb 
is  prcYented  by  interposing  between  it  and  the  splint  a  thin  layer  of  salic^ 
yU2ed  cotton.  If  the  disease  affect  any  of  the  bones  of  the  lower  extremities 
the  patient  must  not  be  allowed  to  walk  without  crutches. 

2»  Ignipuncture. — Dunng  the  early  stages  of  osteotubereulosis  excel- 
lent results  have  been  obtained  by  ignipuncture:  a  method  of  treatment 
devised  by  Ilichel  m  18?0.  If  a  tubercular  focus  can  be  accurately  lociitiHl, 
this  method  of  treatment  should  receive  a  trial,  as  it  is  not  attended  by  any 
risks  and  frequently  effects  a  permanent  cure.  The  field  of  operation  is  thor- 
oughly disinfected,  and,  with  the  needle-point  of  a  Faquelin  cautery  heated 
to  a  dull  red  heat,  the  soft  tissues  and  bone  are  perfonited.  In  making 
the  perforation  it  is  necessary  to  advance  the  point  slowly  and  to  remove  it 
from  time  to  time  and  revive  the  heat  in  order  to  prevent  impaction  of  the 
point.  The  entrance  of  the  point  of  the  instrument  into  the  eavitv  or  tuWr* 
cular  focus  can  be  readily  felt,  as  resistance  at  that  moment  is  suddeul? 
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diminished.  The  therapeutic  effect  of  ignipuncture  is  threefold:  1.  The 
tunnel  made  establishes  free  drainage  and  relieves  promptly  the  intraosseous 
tension.  2.  At  least  a  portion  of  the  infected  tissue  is  destroyed  by  the  heat. 
3.  A  plastic  osteomyelitis  is  excited  in  the  vicinity  of  the  track  and  in  the 
cauterized  portion  of  the  cavity,  which  exerts  a  favorable  influence  in  bringr 
ing  about  limitation  of  the  disease,  or  even  in  effectipg  a  final  cure.  Through 
the  opening  made  iodoform  can  be  introduced  into  the  cavity,  which  offers 
additional  advantage  in  treating  osseous  foci  successfully  by  this  procedure. 
To  insure  a  successful  issue  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  prevent  infection  with 
pus-microbes  through  the  opening  by  making  the  operation  under  strict 
aseptic  precautions,  and  protecting  the  puncture  with  an  efficient  antiseptic  ab- 
sorbent dressing  until  it  is  completely  closed  by  cicatrization  and  epidermiza- 
Hon,  Ignipuncture  is  most  useful  in  the  treatment  of  accessible  foci  in  the 
epiphyseal  extremities  of  the  long  bones  and  during  the  early  stages  of 
tuberculosis  of  the  wrist  and  tarsus.  In  incipient  tuberculosis  of  the  tarsus 
I  have  repeatedly  obtained  a  satisfactory  and  permanent  result  by  making 
an  opening  through  the  entire  tarsus  from  side  to  side,  in  a  line  of  the  dis- 
ease, by  inserting  the  point  from  each  side,  the  two  tunnels  meeting  in  the 
centre.  *  Ignipuncture  always  relieves  the  pain  promptly,  and  the  track  made 
is  completely  closed  by  permanent  tissue  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks. 

Parenchymatous  Injections  of  Iodoform. — In  foci  accessible  to  punct- 
ure parenchymatous  injections  of  a  10-per-cent.  iodoform-glycerin  emidsion 
deserve  a  faithful  trial.  This  method  of  treatment  is  of  special  value  in  cases 
in  which  the  bone  affection  has  resulted  in  the  formation  of  a  tubercular 
abscess.  In  such  instances  not  only  the  abscess-cavity,  but  the  tissues  at  the 
primary  focus,  should  be  iodoformized. 

3.  Radical  Operation. — (a)  Removal  of  Limited  Foci. — The  radical 
treatment  of  tuberculosis  of  bone  consists  in  the  complete  removal  of  the 
infected  tissues  by  operative  interference.  The  success  which  follows  this 
treatment  is  most  marked  in  cases  where  caseation  has  not  taken  place, — 
that  is,  in  the  granulating  form, — and  in  other  forms  where  the  operation  is 
performed  before  extensive  secondary  pathological  conditions  have  occurred. 
The  operation  is  indicated  as  soon  as  a  positive  diagnosis  can  be  made,  and 
after  the  milder  measures  have  proved  useless  in  arresting  the  progress  of 
the  disease.  Timely  surgical  interference  in  osteotuberculosis  is  not  only 
calculated  to  become  the  surest  means  of  preventing  general  infection,  but 
it  also  has  for  its  object  the  limitation  of  the  disease  by  the  removal  of  the 
primary  cause,  and  by  accomplishing  these  objects  it  becomes  at  once  a 
prophylactic  as  well  as  a  curative  measure.  If  a  tubercular  focus  or  foci  can 
be  removed  by  a  radical  operation  before  the  adjacent  joint  has  become  in- 
fected, then  the  operation  has  not  only  been  successful  in  effecting  a  per- 
manent cure,  but  it  has  also  been  instrumental  in  preventing  the  extension 
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of  the  disease  to  the  joint.  If  the  operation  i^  imderkaken  at  a  time,  u 
fibould  be,  before  any  external  swelling  has  appeared,  the  sturgeon  mwl 
guided  in  finding  th«  focus  by  searching  for  tender  points^  aided»  if 
Baiy,  by  exploratory  punctures,  A^  in  epiphyseal  tuberculosis  the  loci 
always  near  a  joint,  the  incision  for  exposing  the  bone  should  be  made 
such  a  manner  as  to  avoid  opening  the  joint.  A  case  of  central  tui 
of  the  neck  of  the  femur,  as  shown  in  Fig.  191,  was  subjected  to  a  sni 
eitraarticular  operation  by  Volkmann.  If  the  focus  be  so  close  to  the  j< 
as  to  make  it  necessary  to  remove  bone  underneath  the  insertion  of  the 
iule  or  ligaments  of  the  joint,  it  is  advisable  to  lift  the  periosteum  with  ti| 
jointrstructures  from  the  bone  to  some  distance  from  the  incision,  and  in  th 
manner  avoid  injury  to  the  joint.  The  bone  overlying  a  tubercular  focQfi  ( 
abseeea  is  usually  softened  and  easily  removed  with  a  small,  hollo  ir  etun 
The  limb  should  always  be  rendered  bloodless  by  usiiig  Eamarch^s 
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strictor,  so  that  the  operator  can  identify  the  tisaues  as  they  are  being 
moved  during  the  operation.    If,  after  tunneling  the  bone  for  a  conaidemfal 
distance,  the  focus  be  not  foimd,  it  is  advisable  to  make  from  this  tiadj 
exploratory  punctures  in  different  directions  with  a  small  perforator  nnt 
the  cavity  ie  found,  which  is  then  freely  exposed  with  the  chiseL     As  aooi 
as  this  has  been  done  the  sharp  spoon  is  used,  with  which  the  necroeed  b<»iH 
granulation -tissue,  or  cheesy  material  is  removed.    The  osteoporotic  bone  n 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  cavity  is  removed  in  a  similar  manner,  and  lh| 
forgeon  must  assure  himself,  by  repeated  examinations  of  the  ti 
moved,  that  healthy  tissue  has  been  reached  before  the  sharp  spo«>i  j 

aside.  I 

If  any  doubt  remain  whether  all  of  the  infected  tissue  baa  b<*f»n  rei 
movedi  it  is  better  to  resort  to  ignipuncture,  perforat  Ing  the  bone  at  difft^reii 
points  to  the  depth  of  a  few  lines  with  the  sharp  point  of  a  Paquelin  cauin; 
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in  addition  to  the  curetting.  This  procedure  will  destroy  at  least  some  of 
the  bacilli  which  might  have  remained^  and  will  incite  a  plastic  osteomye- 
litis that  will  effectually  resist  the  pathogenic  action  of  such  microbes  that 
still  remain.  After  the  cavity  has  been  thoroughly  irrigated  with  an  anti- 
septic solution  it  is  dried,  iodoformized,  and  packed  with  antiseptic  decalci- 
fied bone-chips.  The  periosteum  is  separately  sutured  over  the  bone-pack- 
ing, sufficient  space  being  left  to  insert,  at  the  lower  angle  of  the  wound,  a 
few  threads  of  catgut  to  serve  as  a  capillary  drain.  The  remaining  tissues 
are  included  in  the  superficial  sutures  and  an  antiseptic  dressing  applied. 
The  limb  must  be  immobilized  by  applying  a  well-padded  posterior  splint. 
If  all  the  infected  tissues  have  been  removed  and  no  infection  with  pus- 
microbes  have  taken  place  during  or  after  the  operation,  the  wound  unites 
under  one  dressing  in  from  one  to  two  weeks,  and  the  definitive  healing  of 
the  cavity  is  completed  in  the  course  of  three  to  six  weeks,  according  to  the 
condition  and  age  of  the  patient  and  the  size  of  the  cavity.  The  packing  of 
such  cavities  with  iodoformized  decalcified  bone-chips  is  an  important  ele- 
ment in  the  prevention  of  a  local  recurrence  and  general  infection,  and  in 
securing  satisfactory  healing  of  the  wound  and  complete  restoration  of  the 
lost  parts.  Should  suppuration  follow  the  operation,  secondary  implanta- 
tion with  decalcified  bone-chips  can  be  done  successfully  as  soon  as  suppura- 
tion has  ceased,  and  the  cavity  can  be  made  thoroughly  aseptic. 

(b)  Excision  of  Portion  of  Shaft. — This  operation  is  only  indicated  in 
some  cases  of  diffuse  tubercular  osteomyelitis  where  amputation  is  consid- 
ered unnecessary.  Resection  of  the  entire  thickness  of  the  shaft  of  a  long 
bone  for  tuberculosis  should  be  limited  to  the  radius,  ulna,  fibula,  tibia,  the 
metatarsal  and  the  metacarpal  bones.  Extirpation  of  the  entire  bone  affected 
is  frequently  necessary  in  tuberculosis  of  the  wrist-  and  ankle-  joints. 

(c)  Amputation. — Amputation  is  often  the  only  choice  in  the  treat- 
ment of  diffuse  tubercular  osteomyelitis,  as  it  offers  the  only  chance  to  effect 
complete  eradication  of  the  disease,  and  to  protect  the  patient  against  general 
infection.  It  is  contraindicated  in  the  other  forms  of  osteotuberculosis, 
unless  complicated  by  tuberculosis  of  an  adjacent  joint,  and  even  in  such 
instances  it  is  limited  to  cases  that  have  passed  beyond  the  reach  of  a  typical 
or  atypical  resection. 

TUBERCULOSIS   OF  JOINTS. 

Tuberculosis  of  joints,  chronic  fungous  arthritis,  strumous  arthritis, 
and  tumor  albus  are  terms  that  even  now  are  being  used  synonymously  to 
indicate  a  form  of  inflammation  of  joints  which  clinically  is  characterized 
by  its  chronic  course  and  the  absence  of  acute  signs  of  inflammation.  This 
affection  is  by  far  the  most  common  joint  disease,  so  much  so  that  Konig 
states  that  in  surgical  clinics  the  surgeon  will  have  100  cases  of  tuberculosis 
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of  the  Joints  to  deal  with  to  one  of  the  other  clai^g  of  inflannnatioo,  §mh 
as  gonorrhaeal,  sjphilitiCj  suppurativej  o&teomyelitic,  rheiunatic,  or  the  aaeti- 
static  inflammations  eub^equent  to  acute  infectious  diseases. 

Etiology. — We  diBtinguiah,  as  to  origin,  between  primarr  ^jt^iovial  «»^ 
primary  osteal  tuberculosis  of  the  joints.  If  the  primary  focus  ii  in  th* 
bone  the  disease  usually  extends  to  the  joint  by  direct  progression  o(  thi 
process  to  the  structure  of  the  joint.  In  primary  synovial  iuberctilosis  tht 
bacillus  is  conveyed  through  the  circulation,  and  localization  takes  plaoe  ia 
the  synovial  membrane. 

Max  Sehiiller  proved  experimentally,  in  animals  iniecled  with  tub<*rck 
haeilti, — for  instance,  through  the  respiratory  tract,^ — that  a  alight  tim- 
matism  to  a  joint  would  determine  localization,  by  way  of  the  circttlatioii, 
to  the  injured  part,  and  that  a  tubercular  synovitis  or  panarthritis  wovli 
follow.    The  same  author  makes  the  itatement^  based  on  the  results  of  hm 
experiments,  that  a  slight  injury  to  a  joint  in  a  person  who  has  bacilli  fiott- 
ing  in  his  blood  would  determiBe  localisation,  commonly  in  the  form  of  i 
synovial  tuberculosis*    Clinically,  tuberculosis  of  joints  has  been  traced  m 
56  per  cent,  of  the  cases  to  traumatism  by  a  direct  blow  to  a  joint,  or  dis- 
tortion, or  overexertion.    It  is  characteristic  that  the  traumatism  is  alwayt 
slight;   a  severe  injury,  causing  intraarticular  fracture,  is  very  rarely  fol- 
lowed by  tubereuloeis,  for  the  same  reasons  that  severe  injuria  do  not  pro- 
duce  the  disease  in  houe  and  other  organs,    It  may  be  stated  that^  as  to  tht 
relative  frequency  of  the  two  forms  of  infeclionj  it  has  been  showti  that  pri- 
mary osteal  tuberculosis  occurs  two  or  three  times  as  often  aa  the  primar; 
aynovial.    Tuberculosis  of  joints  is  always  closely  related  to  the  same  dis^aat 
in  bone,  because,  when  it  does  not  follow  the  latter  as  a  secondary  Itstioii, 
the  primary  synovial  disease  not  seldom  implicatea  the  adjacent  bone  from 
direct  extension  of  the  infection  from  the  fungous  synovial   niembraoc 
to  the  gubjacent  bone  structure.    Synovial  tuberculosis  is  more  frequent  ts 
the  adult  than  in  children.    Primary  infection  of  a  joint  is  possible  only 
through  a  wound,  as  in  the  case  referred  to  under  the  head  of  "Inoeulitioo- 
tuberculosis."    Tubercular  infection  of  an  intact  joint  presuppose®  the  en- 
trance of  the  bacillus  of  tuberculosis  through  the  respiratory  trict  or  tli- 
mentary  canal,  or  through  some  external  infect ion-atn urn  into  the  syttemk 
cireulatioti,  or  the  diffusion  of  bacilli  through  the  same  channel  from  tome 
preexisting  tubercular  focus,  and  the  localisation  of  floating  bacilli  in  lb« 
synovial  membrane  by  capillary  embolism  or  by  mnral  implantatioD.     A 
fiimple  tuborcular  nodule  over  the  surface  of  the  synovial  membrane  may 
lead,  in  a  comparatively  short  time,  to  diffuse  tuberculosis  over  the  entire 
surface  of  the  joint  by  local  dissemination  of  the  microbes,  in  which  iht 
iynovial  fluid  aud  the  movements  of  the  joint  play  an  important  part.    In 
the  oateal  form  of  tuberculosis  of  joints  the  infection  extends  from  the  bone 
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to  the  joint  at  once,  in  cases  where  the  primary  disease  is  the  result  of  in- 
farction, as  the  base  of  the  wedge-shaped  piece  of  the  necrosed  bone  com- 
municates directly  with  the  joint;  while  infection  of  the  joint  occurs  sec- 
ondarily, in  cases  of  granulating  foci  and  tubercular  necrosis,  by  perforation 
of  the  tubercular  product  into  the  joint.  Wlien  the  foci  are  located  close  to 
the  articular  cartilage  this  must  be  destroyed  before  the  joint  is  invaded, 
the  cartilage  forming  a  barrier  that  may  sometimes  prove  sufficient  to  resist 
invasion.  In  case  a  focus  is  located  at  the  surface  of  a  joint,  where  the  bone 
is  not  covered  with  articular  cartilage,  the  thin  periosteum  and  the  synovial 
membrane  covering  it  are  more  easily  perforated,  and  consequently  second- 
ary synovial  tuberculosis  is  more  liable  to  follow.  The  most  complicating 
condition  may  arise  if  a  tubercular  focus  is  located  at  the  insertion  of  the 
capsule  of  a  joint.    It  may  then  open  into  and  outside  of  the  joint  simul- 


Flg.  192.— Tuberculosis  of  Lower  Epiphysis  of  Femur,  with  Two  Sequestra  (a,  a) 
and  Perforation  into  Knee-joint.     (Weber.) 

tancously,  or  the  one  or  the  other,  the  integrity  of  the  joint  depending  on 
the  few  lines  of  space  occupied  by  the  capsule. 

Pathology  and  Morbid  Anatomy. — In  synovial  tuberculosis  a  series  of 
pathological  changes  are  initiated  in  which  all  the  structures  of  the  joint 
are  finally  concerned,  namely:  the  synovial  membrane,  parasynovial  tissues, 
articular  cartilage,  and  lastly  the  bone.  The  tubercle-nodule  in  the  synovial 
membrane  presents,  under  the  microscope,  the  same  histological  structure  as 
in  other  tissues.  When  the  synovial  surface  has  become  the  seat  of  diffuse 
tuberculosis  the  tissues  undergo  the  same  pathological  changes  as  during  the 
first  stage  of  tuberculosis  in  other  organs,  and  it  is  the  characteristic  granu- 
lation-tissue that  has  given  to  this  form  of  arthritis  the  names  of  fungous 
sytiovitis  and  sijnovitis  hyperplasUca  granulosa.  During  the  early  stages  of 
the  disease  the  surgeon  meets  with  two  distinct  varieties;  in  one  the  tuber- 
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culax  infection  produces  a  pulpy  condition  of  the  entire  synovial  sac,  with 
little  or  no  effusion  into  the  joint,  the  swelling  being  due  entirely  to  the 
presence  of  a  thick  layer  of  granulation-tissue;  the  true  tumor  ulbus  of  the 
old  writers*  This  form  of  tuberculosis  gives  rise,  at  an  early  stage,  to  ex- 
tensive  deformity  of  the  joints  flexion^  rotation,  and,  in  the  case  of  the  knee- 
joiutj  partial  dislocation  of  the  tibia  backward.  In  the  other  variety  the 
fungous  granulations  are  less  marked^  but  a  copious  effusion  takes  place  into 
the  joint,  which  simuktes  a  catarrhal  synovitis,  until  time  and  the  effect  of 
treatment  enable  the  surgeon  to  make  a  correct  differential  diagnosis.  In 
this  form  Konig  assures  us  that  he  has  never  observed  a  tendency  to  flesdon 
or  any  other  form  of  displacement  of  the  Joint-surfaces.  If  suppuration  take 
place,  which  is  not  very  often  the  case,  it  begins  in  the  granuIationB  which 
cover  the  synovial  membrane,  and  the  pus  accumulates  m  the  cavity  of  the 
joint  until  perforation  of  the  capsule  takes  place.  During  the  suppurating 
process  the  granulations  are  destroyed  and  the  tubercular  infection  pene- 
trates deeper,  and,  as  during  the  destructive  process  blood-vessels  are  de- 
stroyed, the  patient  is  exposed  to  the  additional  risks  of  general  infection. 
If  a  tubercular  joint  open  spontaneously ^  or  is  incised  without  observing 
strict  aseptic  precautious,  the  additional  infection  from  without  leads  to 
the  most  serious  consequences,  as  under  these  circumstances  pus- microbes 
are  brought  in  contact  with  a  surface  that  has  been  admirably  prepared  by 
the  bacillus  of  tuberculosis  for  suppurative  aud  septic  processes. 

Pathological  Varieties  of  Joint  Tuberculosis. — Tubercidar  iufiammation 
of  the  synovial  membrane  of  joints  results  in  different  gross  pathulogitnl 
conditions  that  serve  as  a  basis  for  classification  into:  1,  Pannous  hyper* 
plastic  synovitis.  2,  Tuberous  hyperplastic  synovitis  or  papilloBiatous  plas- 
tic Sjmovitis,  3.  Granular  or  fungous  hyperplastic  sjmovitis.  4.  Tubercular 
articular  empyema. 

1.  Pannous  Hyperplastic  Synovitis,  —  The  tubercle-nodules  are  ex- 
tremely small,  rarely  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  and  widely  disseminated  over 
the  entire  or  greater  portion  of  the  s}Tiovial  sac.  The  synovial  naerabrane  is 
only  moderately  thickened,  but  quite  vascular.  From  the  border  of  the  carti- 
lage a  thin,  vascular  layer  of  granulations  approaches  the  centre  of  the  sur- 
face of  the  joint  somewhat  in  the  manner  a  pannus  invades  the  cornea.  This 
form  of  synovitis  was  first  described  by  Hueter 

2,  Tubercular  Plastic  Synovitis  or  Fapillomatous  Plastic  Syno^tis, — 
The  tubercular  inflammation  results  in  the  formation  of  subsytiovial  fibrous 
masses,  which  may  attain  the  size  of  a  walnut,  protruding  into  the  joint  airf 
filling,  for  example,  the  suprapatellar  recess  of  the  knee-joint,  with  simplf 
irritative  synovitis  or  pannous  sjTiovitis  in  the  rest  of  the  cavity.  The  tnher- 
cular  infection  in  such  cases  is  limited,  and  the  removal  of  the  fibrous  swell* 
ing  resulf?  in  a  permanpnt  rurc.    In  ^thnr  rn?=es  of  the  same  typp  of  inflmsi- 
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raation  the  foci  are  numerous,  resulting  in  papillomatous  plastic  synovitis, 
where  the  whole  inner  surface  of  the  synovial  membrane  is  covered  with 
sessile  or  pedunculated  papillomatous  growths,  small  and  rather  uniform  in 
size,  some  of  which  may  become  detached,  when  they  constitute  the  so-called 
rice-bodies. 

3.  Granular  Fungous  Hyperplastic  Synovitis. — ^In  this  variety  of  joint 
tuberculosis  the  synovial  membrane  is  affected  throughout,  being  consid- 
erably thickened  and  hypera?mic,  and  covered  by  a  more  or  less  thick  layer 
of  velvety  granulations.  The  ligaments  and  paraiirticular  structures  are 
affected  at  a  comparatively  early  stage,  and  thus  is  formed  the  thick,  oedema- 
tous  mass  of  tissue,  usually  of  a  gelatinous  appearance,  in  which  here  and 
there  cheesy  foci  are  found. 

Any  of  the  foregoing  forms  of  tubercular  synovitis  may  give  rise  to  the 
transudation  of  serum  or  a  sero-fibrinous  fluid  into  the  joint:  the  tuber- 
cular hydrops  of  Konig.  As  a  rule,  the  serous  effusion  is  most  copious  in 
cases  where  the  synovial  membrane  has  undergone  the  least  change;  that  is, 
in  pannous  hyperplastic  synovitis.  In  tuberous  and  papillomatous  synovitis 
the  effusion  is  usually  scanty,  and  in  fungous  synovitis  attended  by  the  for- 
mation of  massive  granulations  it  is  absent,  as  a  rule.  The  effusion  into  the 
joint,  in  tubercular  hydrops,  is  either  a  thin,  clear  synovia,  or  it  is  rendered 
slightly  turbid  from  the  admixture  of  leucocytes  and  the  products  of  coagu- 
lation-necrosis, or,  if  the  effusion  is  of  a  sero-fibrinous  character,  it  contains 
shreds  of  fibrin.  The  rice-bodies  (corpora  amylacece),  so  frequently  found  in 
tubercular  joints,  are  composed  of  soft  masses  of  fibrin  or  they  are  detached 
papillomata.  That  these  bodies  are  a  tubercular  product  I  have  repeatedly 
satisfied  myself  by  inoculation  experiments. 

4.  Tubercular  Articular  Empyema  {K'&nig). — The  tubercular  abscess  of 
joints  is  an  advanced  stage  of  the  other  varieties  of  tubercular  synovitis.  The 
inside  of  the  capsule  is  covered  with  a  loosely  adherent  tuberculous  mem- 
brane, similar  to  that  in  tubercular  abscesses.  The  superficial  granulations 
which  compose  this  membrane  have  undergone  degenerative  changes.  Out- 
side of  this  mom])rane  the  tissues  are  diffusely  infiltrated  with  miliary 
tubercles,  but  the  infection  does  not  extend  beyond  the  synovial  membrane. 
The  fluid  in  the  joint,  like  in  all  tubercular  abscesses,  is  not  pus,  but  serum, 
in  whicli  we  find  suspended  the  products  of  coagulation-necrosis.  With  the 
extension  of  the  tubercular  process  beyond  the  limits  of  the  synovial  sac, 
the  articular  cartilage  and,  finally,  the  bone  are  successively  attacked.  The 
articular  cartilage  takes  no  active  part  in  the  inflammatory  process;  it  is 
detached  and  removed  by  the  granulations.  An  osseous  focus  in  contact  with 
the  cartilage  usually  makes  a  circular  defect  through  which  the  granulations 
or  cheesy  material  can  be  seen.  The  cartilage  covering  a  tubercular  infarct 
is  rapidly  destroyed,  and  is  mechanically  detached  in  smaller  or  larger  frag- 
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mente.  In  primary  tuberculosis  of  the  eynovial  membrane  the  proceffi  ti^u- 
ally  commences  at  the  periphery  of  the  artieiilar  cartilage,  and  from  here 
the  granulations  dip  down  into  the  vascular  bono,  and  often  underrais 
the  cartilage  extensively  before  any  destructive  changes  are  witnessed 
the  side  directed  toward  the  joint.  In  such  cases  the  cartilage  h  not  only 
often  extensively  detached^  but  perforated  at  numerous  points  by  the  grami- 
iations  underneath  it.  The  action  of  the  granulations  on  the  articular  ei- 
tremities  of  the  bone  produces  a  condition  which  has  been  described  for 
centuries  as  caries.  Caries  is  not  a  disease,  but  the  retsult  of  a  disease,  Tb** 
bone  is  softened,  and  by  molecular  diBintegration,  caused  by  act  ion  ol  ihi 
granulations,  it  becomes  porous  and  honey-combed,     Kumeroug  miliiij 


Fig.  193,— TubercuLiLr  Empyema  ol  Kne«- Joint, 


nodules  can  be  seen  in  the  alfected  area^  whichj  in  the  course  of  time,  un- 
dergo coagnlation-necrosis  and  caseation.  In  long-standing  ciises  thi*  df* 
struction  of  bone  is  so  extensive  that  in  the  hip- joint,  for  instance,  it  mi^ 
result  in  the  loss  of  the  entire  head  of  the  fennir  and  perforation  of  the 
acetabidum. 

Symptoms  and  Dia^osis.— The  symptoms  van*  according  to  the  tyj«? 
of  the  disease  and  manner  of  infection.  With  the  except  ion  of  eireumscribed 
points  of  tenderness  outside  of  the  region  of  the  joint  that  indicate  the  n- 
latence  of  primary  oeteotubercnlosis,  we  have  no  symptoms  which  enable  ^ 
to  make  a  positive  diagnosis  between  a  primary  osteal  and  a  primary  synoTial 
tubeTCnlosis  of  a  joint.  The  primary  osteal  form  is  the  most  common.  In 
the  knee  the  proportion  of  the  primary  osteal  to  the  primary  Byxtovial  form 
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is  in  the  proportion  of  3  to  1;  in  the  hip,  4  to  1;  in  the  elbow,  4  to  1.  As 
to  age,  the  proportion  is,  in  children  below  16  years  of  age,  2  to  1;  above 
15,  3  to  1.  In  reference  to  the  location  of  the  joints  affected,  it  can  be  said 
that  joint  tuberculosis  is  much  more  frequent  in  the  lower  than  in  the  upper 
extremities.  According  to  Albrecht,  out  of  325  cases,  in  91  the  disease 
affected  the  joints  of  the  upper  and  in  234  those  of  the  lower  extremities. 
1.  Swelling. — In  the  atrophic  form  of  plastic  synovitis — the  caries 
sicca  of  Volkmann,  so  common  in  the  shoulder-joint — there  is  not  only  no 
swelling,  but  the  region  of  the  joint  may  even  be  found  atrophied  from  mus- 
cular atrophy.  The  absence  of  swelling  and  the  presence  of  considerable 
mobility  in  the  joint  may  lead  to  a  wrong  diagnosis  under  the  impression 
that  the  affection  is  a  neurosis.  A  careful  examination  under  the  influence 
of  an  ansesthetic  will,  however,  reveal  restriction  of  mobility  from  cicatricial 
contraction  of  the  tubercular  capsule,  which  will  enable  the  surgeon  to  make 
an  early  and  correct  diagnosis.  The  swelling  resulting  from  tubercular  hy- 
drops and  abscess  is  caused  exclusively  by  distension  of  the  capsule  with  fluid, 
as  the  capsule  in  either  case  is  but  little  thickened  and  the  granidations  are 
scanty.  In  both  of  these  conditions  the  capsule  of  the  joint  is  often  enor- 
mously distended.  In  the  knee-joint  the  patella  is  raised  from  the  condyles 
of  the  femur,  and  the  depression  on  each  side  of  it,  present  in  a  normal  con- 
dition in  the  extended  position  of  the  limb,  is  not  only  effaced,  but  replaced 
by  a  well-marked  prominence.  Fluctuation  is  distinct.  In  the  dry,  fungous 
variety  of  synovitis  the  swelling  is  due  to  the  masses  of  granulation-tissue 
within,  and,  after  perforation  of  the  capsule  has  occurred,  within  and  outside 
of  the  joint.  This  is  the  most  common  of  all  the  fonns  of  articular  tuber- 
culosis. The  old  authors  were  of  the  opinion  that  the  oedema  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  a  white  swelling  was  due  to  expansion  or  enlargement  of  the 
articular  extremities  of  the  bones,  until  Samuel  Cooper  pointed  out  that  it 
was  caused  by  thickening  of  the  capsule.  The  granulation-tissue  is  often 
present  in  such  abundance  as  to  give  rise  to  considerable  distension  of  the 
joint,  and,  in  the  knee-joint,  elevating  the  patella  from  the  condyles  of  the 
femur  to  such  an  extent  that  the  contour  of  the  joint  simulates  an  effusion 
into  that  articulation.  The  granulations  are  so  soft  that  on  palpation  in 
these  cases  fluctuation  can  be  distinctly  felt,  especially  if  the  capsule  of  the 
joint  is  very  thin  from  overdistension  or  destructive  changes.  To  ascertain 
the  character  of  the  contents  of  such  a  joint  it  is  usually  necessary  to  resort 
to  an  exploratory  puncture.  The  invasion  of  the  paraarticular  tissues  causes 
considerable  swelling  in  the  region  of  the  joint,  imparting  to  the  latter  the 
cliaracteristic  spindle  shape  so  frequently  found  in  the  knee-,  elbow-,  and 
ankle-  joints,  the  swelling  being  so  much  the  more  conspicuous  when  atrophy 
of  the.  muscles  above  and  below  has  taken  place.  Extension  of  the  infiltra- 
tion from  the  paraiirticular  tissues  in  the  direction  of  the  subcutaneous  tis- 
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suea  fiBally  causes  the  BwoUen  joint  to  be  covered  with  a  whitish,  immof&bki 
dense  skiiij  giving  the  joint  the  appearance  from  which  the  time-faonoPid 
name  of  uMte  swelling  was  derived.  If  a  periarticular  abscess  appear  thf 
ewelling  of  the  joint  is  generally  diminiBhed,  while  a  new  swelling  farms  in 
the  vicinity  or  some  distonce  from  the  joint, 

2.  Painp-^Pain,  as  a  symptom  accompanying  tuberculosis  of  jaiatSt  al- 
though always  present,  is  of  extremely  variable  intensity.  In  aoine  csBm  it 
is  so  slight  that  patients  will  continue  to  use  joints  distended  with  inaiKS 
of  fungous  granulations  without  much  suffering,  while  in  other  itistaDfiei 
a  limited  disease  in  the  joint  will  cause  complete  disability  and  a  great  itti 


Fig.  1&5^— Knee-JolQU*    A,  uonaal  kueo-jolnt :    B,  tubereulor  hydrops; 
osteoiayeUlis  of  internal  condyle  of  femur.     iAil»&rt.} 
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of  suffering.  According  to  my  observation,  the  pain  is  usually  more 
in  cases  where  the  granulations  arc  scanty  than  when  the  synovial 
braue  is  the  seat  of  extensive  fungosities.  As  a  point  in  different ial  dt^- 
nosie,  it  may  be  said  that  in  osteal  tuberculosis  pain  is  present  from  the  W 
ginning  in  the  bone,  and  is  not  much  aggravated  by  the  joint  dieeaee;  whiU 
an  almost  painless  primary  synovial  tuberculosis  is  followed  by  severe  pain 
with  nocturnal  exacerbations  as  soon  as  the  synovial  membrane  and  articu- 
lar  cartilage  have  been  destroyed  and  the  bone  has  been  secondarily  impli- 
cated  in  the  inflammatory  process.  Absence  of  tenderness  away  from  th6 
joint  and  its  presence  in  the  line  of  the  joint  would  indicate  rather  a  pri- 
mary synovial  tuberculosia  than  the  osteal  variety.     In  primary  synovtil 
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tuberculosis  in  the  hip-joint  the  pain  is  located  in  the  joint  and  the  groin; 
while  in  the  osteal  form,  during  the  early  stage  at  least,  it  is  usually  referred 
to  the  inner  aspect  of  the  knee. 

3.  Deformity. — Contraction,  lateral  deviations,  subluxations,  and  other 
abnormal  positions  usually  indicate  more  or  less  destruction  of  the  articular 
surfaces  of  the  bones  and  ligaments.  These  malpositions  are  not  seen  in 
articular  tubercular  hydrops  or  the  milder  forms  of  synovial  tuberculosis, 
while  we  find  different  degrees  of  one  or  more  of  them  nearly  in  every  case 
of  advanced  fungous  synovitis.  Watson  Cheyne  has  again  called  attention 
to  the  fact  that,  in  chronic  inflammation  of  joints,  the  explanation  of  Bonnet, 
that  contractions  are  caused  by  intraarticular  pressure,  is  no  longer  tenable, 
as  Luecke  {Deutsche  Zeitschrift  fur  Chirurgie,  B.  xxi,  H.  5)  has  shown  con- 
clusively that  in  fungous  disease  of  joints  the  flexed  position  is  induced  by 
the  irritation  due  to  the  inflammation,  as  in  that  posture  the  least  amount 
of  pain  is  incurred.  If  the  patient  now  attempt  to  walk  he  naturally  contracts 
all  the  muscles  so  as  to  avoid  any  movement  which  would  aggravate  the  pain. 
This  contracted  state  of  the  muscles,  however,  tends  still  to  heighten  the 
degree  of  flexion,  as  the  flexors  are  naturally  and  anatomically  stronger  and 
less  easily  fatigued  than  the  extensors.  Therefore,  the  longer  this  flexed 
position  has  been  maintained,  the  more  marked  it  becomes,  as  is  the  case  in 
paralysis  originating  in  the  nervous  centres.  Luecke  is  of  the  opinion  that 
in  chronic  joint-disease  the  posture  of  the  joint  is  adopted  voluntarily  or 
from  expediency  so  as  to  facilitate  the  use  of  the  limb  in  the  same  manner 
as  scoliolordosis  is  adapted  to  compensate  adduction,  disappearing  when  the 
patient  is  confined  to  bed,  as  its  only  purpose  is  the  avoidance  of  limping. 
The  posture  is  further  influenced  by  the  destruction  of  integral  parts  of  the 
joints;  adduction  in  the  hip-joint,  for  instance,  is  caused  by  destruction  of 
the  acetabulum,  as  the  varus  position  of  the  knee  is  due  to  destructive 
changes  affecting  the  internal  condyle  of  the  femur  or  the  inner  tuberosity 
of  the  tibia.  In  advanced  cases  of  synovial  tuberculosis  of  the  knee-joint 
the  joint  is  flexed,  the  leg  rotated  outward,  and  the  head  of  the  tibia  dis- 
placed backward.  In  the  hip-joint  the  disease  gives  rise  to  flexion  of  the 
thigli  upon  the  pelvis,  and  first  eversion,  but  later  inversion,  of  the  limb. 
After  separation  of  the  head  of  the  femur,  or  extensive  destruction  of  the 
articular  end  of  this  bone  and  the  acetabulum,  the  contour  of  the  region  of 
the  hip-joint  and  the  position  of  the  limb  simulate  dislocation  of  the  head 
of  the  femur  upon  the  dorsum  of  the  ilium.  Tubercular  disease  of  the  elbow- 
joint  gives  rise  to  flexion  and  pronation  of  the  forearm.  The  clinical  im- 
portance of  any  of  these  displacements  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  signify  a 
certain  amount  of  destruction  of  the  joint-structures,  thus  often  indicating 
surgical  interference  for  the  correction  of  the  deformity,  as  well  as  the  re- 
moval of  the  diseased  tissue.    Bemembering  the  frequency  of  tubercular 
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affections  of  joints,  as  a  rule,  there  is  little  difficulty  in  their  recognitioo,  if 
the  Mstoryj  coursej  and  symptoms  are  carefully  dtidied  and  analyzed.  Konig 
justly  remarks  that  it  is  well  to  remember  that  articular  tuberculosis,  eTea 
if  the  disease  affect  a  large  joint.  Is  practically  a  local  disease,  and  hai  Uf 
a  long  time  little  or  no  influence  on  the  general  health  of  the  patient.  Thus, 
we  may  And  patients  presenting  all  the  appearances  of  robust  health  suff^* 
ing  from  articular  tuberculosis.  The  tubercular  articular  hydrops  is  dlstiih 
guished  from  a  catarrhal  or  rheumatic  synovitia  with  copious  effumon  by  itB 
persistency  and  tendency  to  return  after  aspiration  or  after  active  use  of  tk 
joint.  The  presence  of  flocculi  or  riee-hodies  in  a  joint  con:firiu  the  tul^ei- 
cular  nature  of  the  affection.  A  tuberous  synovitis,  with  the  formation  of  a 
single  mass  of  fibrous  tisauCj  eessile  or  pedunculated^  might  be  mistaken  f'*r 
lipoma  arhorescens  or  gummata.  The  diagnosis  of  the  latter  will  be  cleared 
up  by  a  course  of  antisyphilitic  treatmentj  which  should  always  be  institute 
in  cases  of  doubt.  Tubercular  joint-abscess  is  distinguished  from  soppu- 
rativCj  gonorrlKealj  or  rheumatic  synovitis  by  the  pain  being  less  and  tb 
absence  of  all  signs  of  acute  infiamraation.  The  local  conditions  In  fongotti 
synovitis  are  so  characteristic  that  they  caa  hardly  he  misinterpreted  by  i 
careful  observer.  Th^  presence  or  absence  of  fluid  in  the  joint  has  ofteii  to 
be  determined  by  an  exploratory  puncture.  The  caries  sicca  of  Volkmioa 
or  dry,  pannous,  hyperplastic  synovitis  of  Hueter,  especially  as  found  in  the 
shoulder- joint,  might  be  mistaken  for  a  neurosis,  with  atrophy  of  the  mv^ 
clea  covering  the  joint.  The  differential  diagnosis  cannot  be  made  withom 
the  examination  while  the  patient  is  fully  under  the  influence  of  an  ana*- 
thetic.  If  the  affection  is  a  neurosis,  motion  will  be  found  unimpaired;  if  it 
is  tubercular,  the  mobility  of  the  joint  will  be  found  lessened  by  intraartictt^ 
lar  adhesions  and  cicatricial  contraction  of  the  capsule  of  the  joint* 

Prognosis. — Tuberculosis  of  a  joint  may  terminate  in  a  epontaoeoa* 
cure  in  cases  in  which  the  intensity  of  the  infection  is  slight  or  the  If* 
aiatance  on  the  part  of  the  patient  is  so  great  that  the  fungous  grtfiiili* 
tions  do  not  undergo  degenerative  changes,  but  are  oonverted  into  coo- 
nective  tissue.  A  partial  or  complete  synechia  of  the  cavity  of  it  joint » 
often  one  of  the  unavoidable  results  in  such  cases,  leaving  the  joint  ia  i 
permanently  stiff  condition.  This  endeavor  on  the  part  of  the  orgaaiia 
to  limit  the  extension  of  the  disease  is  often  observed  in  cases  in  which  tb' 
joint  affection  occurs  in  connection  with  osteal  tuberculosis.  A&  anon  a§  prT- 
f oration  of  a  focus  into  a  joint  has  occurred  a  wall  of  grantilation-tiasflt 
is  thrown  out  around  the  circumscribed  area  of  infection,  and,  un-i^: 
favorable  circumstaneeB,  a  partition  of  cicatricial  tissue  is  formed  ijrhit^ 
isolates  the  infected  from  the  intact  portion  of  the  joint.  In  sut'h  in- 
stances we  have  an  illustration  how  the  tubercular  process  is  retaidci 
and  sometimes  permanently  arrested^  by  the  transformation  of  gnundi- 


Fig.  197.— Patbologli^a)  Subtuiatfon  of  tti«>  Iflii-jolnt  following  Ext^^tlv^  D^structloD 
(if  ihv  liuad  uf  the  Komur  by  Tubrertjiiliir  Cavltk's^ 
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tion-  into  connective  tissue.  For  such  a  favorable  termination  to  take 
place  it  is  necessary  that  the  tubercular  virus  should  be  attenuated  by  age 
or  want  of  a  proper  nutrient  medium,  or  that  the  pathogenic  eflfeet  of  the 
bacilli  should  be  neutralized  by  an  adequate  resistance  on  the  part  of  the 
tissues  before  degenerative  changes  have  occurred  in  the  granulation- 
tissue.  The  course  of  articular  tuberculosis  is  so  variable  in  different  cases 
that  it  is  impossible,  during  the  early  stages  of  an  attack,  to  predict  any- 
thing certain  in  reference  to  the  probable  outcome.  A  spontaneous  cure 
is  more  likely  to  take  place  if  the  patient  is  young,  not  anaemic,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  well  nourished.  The  hygienic  surroundings  must  also  be 
taken  into  consideration  in  rendering  a  prognosis.  The  disease  shows 
greater  tendencies  to  limitation  in  children  than  in  persons  past  the  age 
of  puberty. 

Among  the  different  forms  of  joint  tuberculosis  the  tubercular 
hydrops  and  caries  sicca  are  the  most  benign,  and  in  these  cases  a  spon- 
taneous cure  is  most  frequently  realized  and  the  same  conditions  are  also 
most  amenable  to  successful  surgical  treatment.  The  caries  sicca  may, 
according  to  Konig,  terminate  in  a  spontaneous  cure  in  two  or  three  years, 
with  some  loss  of  motion  in  the  joint.  It  is  sometimes  difficult  to  ascer- 
tain in  a  given  case  when  the  lesion  can  be  considered  as  cured.  As  the 
most  reliable  evidences  that  such  favorable  termination  has  taken  place 
must  be  considered  disappearance  of  swelling,  pain,  tenderness,  and 
restoration  of  function  as  far  as  this  can  be  expected.  The  patient  should 
not  be  permitted  to  use  the  limb  until  the  active  symptoms  of  inflamma- 
tion have  disappeared.  The  danger  to  life  arises  from  the  existence  of 
complications,  foremost  among  them  being  septic  infection,  pulmonary  or 
general  tuberculosis,  and  amyloid  degeneration  of  important  internal  or- 
gans. Septic  infection  is  caused  either  by  localization  of  pus-microbes 
brought  to  the  tubercular  focus  through  the  circulating  blood,  or,  what 
is  more  frequently  the  case,  through  an  infection-atrium,  created  by  a 
spontaneous  opening;  through  an  operation  wound;  an  exploratory 
puncture;  or,  finally,  through  a  fistulous  communication  with  the  joint. 
Many  neglected  cases  of  joint  tuberculosis  die  annually  of  pulmonary  or 
general  tuberculosis.  Billroth  states  that  in  sixteen  years  27  per  cent,  of 
bone  and  joint  tuberculosis  were  lost  in  this  way.  Konig,  from  a  table  of 
117  operations  for  tuberculosis,  found  that  after  four  years  16  per  cent, 
had  died  from  general  tuberculosis.  If  a  patient  escape  death  from  septic 
infection  after  secondary  infection  with  pus-microbes,  he  is  liable  to  suc- 
cumb several  years  later  to  amyloid  degeneration  of  the  spleen,  the  liver, 
and  esi)ecially  the  kidneys,  with  its  accompanying  anasarca. 

Treatment. — As  spontaneous  cure  in  cases  of  joint  tuberculosis  is 
more  frequently  the  exception  than  the  rule,  and  if,  fintUj,  it  does  take 
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pkcc  it  docB  BO  generally  after  the  limb  has  become  so  mudi  deformed 
that  it  is  UEelesB  and  will  require  a  formidable  operation  to  restore  partial 
function^  it  is  evident  that  timely  surgical  treatment  should  be  adopted  to 
eradicate  the  disease^  preserve  function,  and,  at  the  sanie  time,  protect  the 
patient  m  far  as  can  be  done  against  general  infection, 

1*  Best. — ^As  in  cases  of  osteo tuberculosis,  rest  is  an  important  ele- 
ment in  the  treatment  of  tubercular  joints.  It  is  even  more  important  to 
secure  rest  for  an  inflamed  joint  than  for  an  iniiamed  bone,  as  the  infiam- 
mation  is  always  greatly  aggravated  by  the  movements  in  the  joint  thil 
neceesarily  take  place  as  long  as  the  joint  is  used^  which  does  not  apply  t 
with  equal  force  to  eases  of  osteotuberculosis.  During  the  early  stage  of 
hip-joint  tubercidosii^  rest  in  bed  and  extension  by  weight  and  piiHey  ttt 
best  calculated  to  secure  rest  for  the  diseased  joint  and  to  guard  against 
deformity*  After  the  acute  symptoms  have  subsided  the  patient  shonlil 
avail  himself  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  out-door  air  and  eiereiM 
by  the  nee  of  crutches  and  Hutchinson's  shoe  or  Sayre*^  extension-splint 
The  beet  method  to  procure  rest  by  treatment  in  ambula.nd€  is  to  im* 
mobilize  the  limb  in  a  plaster-of-Paris  splintj  which  does  not  neees^nh 
confine  the  patient  to  his  room  or  bed.  If  one  of  the  lower  extremities  it 
to  be  incased  in  a  plaster  splint,  I  am  in  the  habit  of  applying  the  pl^er- 
of -Paris  roller  over  tight-fitting^  knit  drawers,  which  protect  the  skin 
much  better  than  an  ordinary  roller  bandage.  All  bony  promineni^ 
should  be  protected  against  pressure  by  careful  padding  with  absorbent 
cotton.  If  the  hip-joint  is  the  seat  of  inflammation  the  splint  is  applied 
with  the  limb  in  the  extended  iiositioOj  while  the  patient  stands  on  iht 
sound  limb  upon  a  low  stool,  as  in  this  position  antoextension  is  made  bf 
the  weight  of  the  eiispended  limb.  In  such  cases  the  splint  must  eitetni 
from  the  toes  and  embrace  the  entire  limb,  the  whole  pelvis,  and  abtU«- 
men  as  far  as  the  mnbilicus,  and  the  opposite  limb  as  far  as  the  knee^jaini 
In  tuberculosis  of  the  knee-joint  the  splint  should  extend  from  the  t(v^ 
to  the  groin,  and,  in  ankle-joint  affections,  from  the  toes  to  the  knee-jomt 
Immobili2:ation  is  to  be  made  with  the  limb  in  suck  a  position  that  In  am 
the  joint  should  become  permanently  still  the  limb  can  be  used  to  ^ffst- 
est  advantage,  A  slight  degree  of  flexion  in  the  hip-  and  knee-  jamti^  i*  l^ 
be  preferred  to  a  perfectly  straight  position.  In  inflammation  of  tk 
shoulder- joint  the  limb  makes  the  necessary  connler*extension,  and  fii- 
ation  of  the  joint  is  secured  by  confining  the  hmb,  with  the  forearm  flexed 
at  right  angles  to  the  side  of  the  chest,  by  strips  of  adhesive  plaster  ot  i 
plaster-of-Paris  bandage.  The  hand  should  be  slightly  extended  in  im- 
mobilizing the  forearm  in  the  treatment  of  tuberculosis  of  the  wrist^  whik 
the  forearm  is  flexed  at  a  right  angle  to  the  arm  in  tubercular  synovitis  •( 
the  elbow-joint,  with  the  hand  in  position  half-way  between  pronation  ui 
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supination.  Early  immobilization  of  a  tubercular  joint  not  only  secures 
absolute  rest  for  the  joint,  but,  at  the  same  time,  this  treatment  prevents, 
to  a  great  extent,  subsequent  deformities.  Treatment  by  immobilization 
should  be  continued  imtil  all  symptoms  of  inflammation  have  subsided,  or 
until  more  radical  measures  become  necessary.  If  the  arthritis  has  al- 
ready resulted  in  contractures  the  treatment  by  extension  with  weight 
and  pulley  is  in  place,  and  should  be  continued  until  the  limb  has  been 
brought  in  proper  position  for  treatment  by  immobilization. 

2.  Aspiration. — In  tubercular  hydrops  the  intraarticular  effusion  is 
often  very  copious,  resulting  in  enormous  distension  of  the  capsule  of  the 
joint,  which,  if  continued  for  any  length  of  time,  must  necessarily  result 
in  great  weakening  of  the  joint.  Aspiration  under  these  circumstances 
relieves  the  distension  and  places  the  vessels  in  the  synovial  membrane  in 
a  better  condition  to  perform  their  function  in  the  subsequent  removal  of 
the  inflammatory  product  by  absorption.  After  evacuation  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  joint  the  limb  should  be  immobilized  and  rapid  reaccumula- 
tion  of  the  fluid  prevented  by  uniform,  equable  compression  of  the  joint 
by  strips  of  adhesive  plaster  or  rubber  bandage. 

3.  Tapping  and  lodofomiization. — In  tubercular  hydrops  and  abscess 
of  a  joint  subcutaneous  evacuation  of  the  fluid  contents,  followed  by  iodo- 
fomiization  practiced  in  the  same  manner  as  has  been  described  in  the 
treatment  of  tubercular  abscess,  yields  more  satisfactory  results  than 
simple  aspiration.  In  tubercular  hydrops  irrigation  of  the  joint  with  a 
3-per-cent.  solution  of  boric  acid  is  only  necessary  for  the  removal  of  rice- 
bodies;  if  such  are  not  present,  the  iodoform  mixture  may  be  injected  at 
once.  Krause,  during  a  period  of  eighteen  months,  treated  43  tubercular 
joints  by  means  of  iodoform  injections;  cases  were  treated  by  other  means, 
and  where  cure  without  operation  seemed  impossible,  but  in  which  fistulae 
were  not  yot  formed.  The  injections  were  repeated  at  intervals  of  two  or 
three  weeks.  Pain  was  greatly  relieved  by  this  treatment;  the  swelling 
yielded  much  more  slowly,  though  in  six  weeks  some  cases  showed  a  reduc- 
tion in  size  and  a  hardness  of  the  affected  parts.  The  abscess-cavities  fre- 
quently lilled  again,  rapidly  at  first,  but  ultimately  reaccumulation  ceased. 
In  some  cases  fistula?  formed  at  the  seat  of  puncture,  which  first  discharged 
pus,  then  serum,  but  ultimately  healed  entirely.  In  a  fair  percentage 
treated  in  this  way  definitive  healing  was  obtained.  This  treatment 
promises  tlie  best  results  in  eases  where  granulation-tissue  is  scanty,  and 
where  the  inflammatory  product  has  not  undergone  extensive  caseation. 
This  treatment  of  tubercular  joints*  has  had  a  very  extensive  trial  in  the 
clinic  of  Kush  Medical  College,  where,  durin<];  the  last  ten  years,  hundreds 
of  patients  have  reaped  its  benefits.  In  well-selected  cases  I  know  of  no 
treatment  which  is  equal  to  it.    Iodoform  has  a  decided  antibacillary  effect 
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in  uiiconiplicatcd  tuberculosis  of  joints:  it  is  useless  after  the  tuberti 
process  has  become  the  seat  of  infection  with  pyogenic  microbes.  1 
roth  opens  the  joint,  evacuates  its  contents  through  the  incision,  rem- 
(if  present)  tubercular  sequestra,  rice-bodies,  and  tubercular  membra 
and  then  treats  the  joint  by  iodoformization.  In  general  practice.  I 
ever,  it*  is  much  safer  to  follow  the  subcutaneous  method  by  punctu; 
the  joint  with  a  medium-sized  trocar,  using  the  cannula  for  evacuAi 
irrigation,  and  iodoformization.  Hahn  has  obtained  ver3'  satisfactorr 
suits  by  the  substitution  of  formalin  for  iodoform  in  the  treat  men 
tubercular  arthritis,  tubercular  abscesses,  and  tubercular  empyema. 
uses  1  to  10  parts  of  a  35-per-cent.  solution  of  formalin  in  100  pan 
glycerin,  as  an  injection  after  the  abscess  has  been  evacuated  and  wa^ 
out  with  boric-acid  solution.  A.  ^l.  Phi'lps  incises  the  jnini  fnely.  v.l 
with  pure  carlxilic  acid,  which  is  allowed  to  remain  for  a  ffw  minutes.  ^ 
it  is  washed  out  with  pure  alcohol;  lastly,  the  joint  is  irri«ratoil  with  a  v 
solution  of  alcohol,  a  ^dass  drain  is  inserted,  and  the  usual  absorbent  a-^ 
drestiin^^  is  applied. 

4.  Arthrectomy. — Excision  of  the  infected  tissues  in  primary  ta 
culosis  of  the  synovial  membrane  has  been  practiced  for  a  nunirh- 
years,  and  the  results  of  this  treatment  have  been  quite  cncouraj: 
Primary  synovial  tuberculosis,  without  any  foci  in  the  articular  end 
the  bones  and  which  resists  the  treatment  by  tapping  and  intraiirtic 
iodoformization,  should  Ix*  treated  by  arthrectomy,  and  not  by  nst-«-: 
as  by  tlie  former  oj>eratioii  the  (lisease«l  tissues  can  be  reinov«»d  iMTert 
without  unnecessary  loss  of  liealtliy  ti-sues  tliat  are  sacriliced  by  tlii-  !:i 
operation.  Tlie  success  of  an  operation  for  tulx.'rcular  afTct-tioTis  tbp« 
lar;:ely  upon  tlie  thorou;iliness  witii  which  tlie  operation  is  clon*-  ari'l 
absence  of  suppuration.  ,\rtlirertoiny  should  be  ]>erfornied  bc-fore  :' 
lous  oj)enin^'s  iiave  Inrined,  and  the  joint  must  be  openctl  by  nn  ii^r: 
that  will  exjio-r  r\ery  nook  an«l  corner  of  the  capsule.  Of  \ho  iiini:;. 
ci^ion^  that  have  liem  devised  for  oprninir  the  knee-joint,  tlu»  otic  1  • 
de.-<rilM'  bere  oll'ers  the  Lrreatest  ad\anta.i:«'S  an<l  is  o]»eii  to  tlio  It-asr 
je«'tion>.  The  <dd-fa>hioned  lior-r<boc  inci-ion,  with  thf  «m)p.>. 
dipMtrd  d«»wnwnrd,  makes  it  very  dilVnult  to  suture  the  wound,  arid  1- 
a  .-«ar  wlh-n-  ii  i<  nm^t  «'\posril  to  injury.  The  incision  carritMl  «l:r( 
ai  ro^-  til.-  kn«i-joint,  i!"  tin-  j»at«'ll;i  i-  disided  at  the  same  tiTn«\  le, 
sul>-r.j!;.i:ily.  tin-  -iip«rticial  and  d.-rj)  parts  of  the  wound  dirrctly  < 
site:  if  th<'  I'atrlhi  i<  pre^rrvrd,  tlie  x-ar  of  tlie  external  incision 
ujion  tin'  nio-t  proniin«'iit  part  of  ihe  j»atidla,  wliich  is  apiiii  a  «;roai 
ad\anta::''.  Th--  iini-ic.n  whirh  fi>r  .-r\»-ra]  y«'ar<  I  have  always  st-h 
in  oj..i!!nL'  th»'  l<ri.-».-j..ini  in  |'«'rt'ormini:  artlirei-tomy  or  resortin 
IlahriV  in.i-ion,  wlii<h  i-  >Ii;ihtly  .-urvrd,  hut  with  the  convoxitv  din 
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upward.  It  is  carried  from  the  most  dependent  portion  of  the  knee-joint, 
at  a  point  corresponding  to  the  most  prominent  part  of  the  internal 
condyle  of  the  femur,  in  a  gentle  curve  to  an  inch  ahove  the  upper  horder 
of  the  patella,  and  from  here  downward  and  outward  to  a  point  opposite 
where  it  was  commenced.  The  short,  semilunar,  cutaneous  flap  is  now 
detached  and  turned  downward.  After  this  an  incision  is  carried  directly 
across  the  joint,  dividing  the  lateral  ligaments  and  crossing  the  patella 
transversely  at  its  centre.  The  patella,  at  this  step  of  the  operation,  is 
divided  with  a  saw.  The  upper  recesses  of  the  synovial  sac  are  freely 
opened  by  making  an  incision  on  each  side  of  the  upper  half  of  the 
patella,  which  is  carried  as  far  as  the  upper  recess  of  the  synovial  sac.  The 
rectangular  flap,  composed  of  the  upper  end  of  the  patella  with  its  muscu- 
lar attachments,  is  reflected,  which  exposes  every  portion  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  synovial  recess.     A  somewhat  similar  flap  is  made  of  the 


Fig.  19S.— Hahn's  Incision  for  Arthrectomy,  or  Resection  of  the  Knee-joint. 


lower  half  of  the  patella  and  its  tendon,  reflected  in  a  downward  direction, 
by  which  the  tissues  underneath  that  portion  of  the  patella  and  its  liga- 
ment are  fully  exposed.  With  the  knee-joint  thus  exposed  it  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  extirpate,  with  the  help  of  a  catch-forceps,  a  sharp  scalpel,  and  a 
pair  of  curved  scissors,  the  entire  capsule.  The  part  of  the  capsule  that 
will  be  found  most  difficult  to  remove  is  that  portion  which  covers  the 
popliteal  vessels  and  dips  down  behind  the  condyles  of  the  femur  and  be- 
hind the  tuberosities  of  the  tibia.  During  this  part  of  the  operation  the 
leg  must  be  forcibly  flexed  over  a  small  cushion,  or  the  fifet  of  an  assistant, 
in  the  popliteal  space.  Arthrectomy  is  always  a  tedious  operation,  as  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  remove  all  of  the  infected  tissues  in  order  to  secure 
permanent  success.  If  the  patella  is  not  diseased  it  should  never  be  re- 
moved. After  the  capsule  has  been  extirpated  the  patella  is  united  by 
two  chromicized  catgut  sutures.  I  have  never  failed  in  obtaining  bony 
union  in  four  to  six  weeks  after  this  method  of  coaptation.     After  ex- 
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tirpation  of  the  capsule,  and  before  the  elastic  constrictor  is  removed,  the 
whole  surface  should  be  once  more  irrigated  with  a  hot,  aqueous  solutioti 
of  iodine  or  salt  solution,  after  which  it  Ib  rubbed  off  with  dry  iodoform 
gauze,  in  order  to  remove  any  detached  fragmeuts  that  have  Bot  beeo 
washed  away.  The  whole  surface  is  now  freely  sprinkled  with  impalpable 
iodoform,  which  is  rubbed  into  the  surface*  Before  the  constrictor  is 
removed  the  wound  is  packed  with  aseptic  gauze,  the  flaps  are  laid  over  it, 
and  manual  compression  made  for  five  to  ten  minutes  after  the  remotal 
of  the  constrictor,  with  the  limb  in  an  elevated  position.  This  simple 
procedure  serves  an  admirable  purpose  in  controlling  capillary  haemor- 
rhage, and  reduces  the  necessity  of  recourse  to  ligature  to  a  minimum. 

After  all  the  bleeding  has  been  arrested  the  patella  is  sutured,  and 
the  deep  parts  of  the  wound  are  united  by  buried  sutures.  Tubular  drain* 
age  can  usually  be  dispensed  with,  as  a  capillary  drain  composed  of  a  few 
threads  of  catgut  will  answer  an  excellent  purpose,  and  will  not,  lik^  the 
tubular  drain,  necessitate  an  early  change  of  dressing.  The  external  in* 
cisiou  is  closed  with  silk-worm-gut  sutures,  the  line  of  suturing  being  oax 
of  the  w^ay  of  the  patella,  the  parts  united  with  the  buried  sutures  bdsg 
covered  throughout  by  the  external  flap.  A  careful  h^moatasis  and  rigid 
antiseptic  precautions  will  make  it  unnecessary  to  change  the  dressing 
earlier  than  the  end  of  the  second  weekj  and  on  this  account  I  prefer  to 
immobilize  the  limb  in  a  bracketed  plaster-of-Paris  splint,  or  a  plastic 
posterior  spUnt,  applied  over  a  copious  antiseptic  dressing.  The  limb  mast 
be  kept  in  an  elevated  position  for  at  least  sis  hours  after  the  operation* 
so  as  to  diminish  the  amount  of  parenchymatous  haemorrhage.  If  all  the 
infected  tissues  have  been  removed  and  the  wound  remain  in  an  aseptic 
condition  J  the  external  wound  will  be  found  closed  in  the  course  of  two 
or  three  weeks,  A  fair  restoration  of  function  with  partial  mobility  of  the 
joint  can  be  expected  in  favorable  cases.  Passive  motion  must  be  delayed 
until  the  patella  has  firmly  united,  which  will  require  from-  three  to  four 
weeks  in  children  and  nearly  twice  this  length  of  time  in  adults.  After 
the  patella  has  united  and  the  external  wound  is  completely  healed,  re- 
covery is  hastened  by  passive  motion,  massage,  and  use  of  the  f aradic  cur- 
rent. Arthrectomy  has  a  promising  future  in  the  treatment  of  primar>' 
synovia]  tuberculosis  of  the  knee-join t^  but  for  well-known  anatomical 
reasons  it  is  not  equally  applicable  in  the  treatment  of  synovial  tuberca- 
losis  of  any  other  of  the  larger  joints.  It  is  possible  that  the  operation 
will  be  modified  and  aufBciently  perfected  in  the  future  ao  as  to  be  more 
applicable  in  the  treatment  of  symovial  tuberculosis  of  the  hip-  mi 
shoulder-  joints.  In  a  number  of  cases  of  tuberculosis  of  the  elbow-joiat 
I  obtained  an  excellent  result  from  arthrectomy  combined  with  tempomi; 
resection  of  the  olecranon  process.     This  process  was  divided  obliqu 


junction 
patioo  of  all  of  tlie  infected  soft  tissues  of  the  joint,  the  process  was 
ffistened  in  its  proper  place  with  an  aseptic  ivory  nail  or  chroniieized  cat- 
gut sutures.    The  functional  result  was  eatisfactory, 

5*  Atypical  Reaection.^The  incision  (superficial  and  deep)  in  atypical 
and  typical  resection  of  the  knee-joint  should  be  the  same  as  has  been  de- 
scribed above.  The  patella  is  divided  transversely^  and  if  it  does  not  contain 
a  tubercular  focus  it  is  not  necessary  or  advisable  to  remove  it*  as  its  con- 
tinuity after  resection  can  be  reatored  by  suturing  with  a  durable  form  of  cat- 
gut. An  atypical  resection  consists  in  the  removal  of  tubercular  foci  in  the 
epiphyseal  extremities  of  the  bones  that  enter  into  the  formation  of  the  joint, 
Tvithout  removing  the  entire  articular  extremities  by  a  transverse  section 
with  the  saw.  The  unnecessary  removal  of  the  epiphyseal  extremities 
should  especially  be  avoided  in  the  case  of  ehildreOj  as  the  removal  of  one 
or  both  centres  of  growth  of  bone  will  result  in  so  much  shortening  of  the 
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limb  subsequently  as  often  to  render  it  not  only  perfectly  useless,  but 
it  becomes  a  burdensome  appendage.  In  children  atypical  resection  should 
be  practiced  in  all  cases  where  all  the  foci  in  the  articular  extremities  can 
be  reached  and  removed  by  this  method.  The  proper  instruments  to  be 
used  in  this  operation  are  the  chisel,  bone-forcepSj  and  sharp  spoon.  After 
the  joint  has  been  freely  opened,  the  articular  surfaces  are  carefully  in- 
spected for  evidences  of  deep-seated  foci.  If  perforation  into  the  joint  has 
taken  place  the  cavity  is  freely  exposed  from  the  articular  surface,  and 
all  of  the  infected  tissues  are  removed  with  chisel  and  sharp  spoon.  It 
is  important  not  only  to  remove  necrosed  bone,  granulation-tissue,  and 
caseous  material,  but  also  the  surroimding  osteoporotic  zone  of  bone  that 
poasibty  might  contain  tubercle  bacilli.  A  deep-seated  focus  may  be  aus- 
pected  and  should  be  searched  for  if  the  articular  cartilage  has  become 
detached  over  a  greater  or  less  extent  Explorations  with  a  small  per- 
forator can  be  made  in  different  directions  from  the  articular  surface  in 
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searching  for  deep-seated  foci.  If  the  articular  cartilage  has  becoi 
tached  over  a  considerable  area  by  granulationa  underneath  it,  it 
be  removed,  and  the  exposed  bone  must  be  subjected  to  another  < 
examination  for  the  purpose  of  locating  and  treating  deep-seated  f( 
circumscribed  area  of  great  vascularity  is  a  suspicious  indication  an 
for  a  limited  excavation  with  a  small,  sharp  spoon  for  diagnostic  piu 
It  is  well  for  the  surgeon  to  remember  that  primary  osteotuber 
with  secondar}*  involvement  of  a  joint  usually  consists  of  more  thi 
focus  in  one  or  both  epiphyseal  extremities.  A  tubercular  infarct  i 
erally  recognized  by  examining  the  articular  surface,  as  the  cartil; 
the  exposed  portion  of  the  wedge-shaped  sequestrum  presents  appea 
of  necrosis  that  cannot  be  mistaken.  After  the  extraction  of  the  s 
trum  the  tubercular  cavity  is  submitted  to  the  same  treatment  as 
dealing  with  a  granulating  or  caseous  focus.  In  primary  synovial  tu 
losis,  with  extension  of  the  disease  to  the  subjacent  bone,  it  b« 
necessary  to  remove  the  honey-combed,  softened  bone  over  the 
surface  with  the  sharp  spoon  and  chisel.  Before  the  operation 
tended  to  the  bone  in  ostootuberculosis  it  is  always  necessary  fi 
extirpate  with  knife  and  scissors  the  infected  soft  structures  of  the 
the  synovial  membrane,  and  ligaments,  as  otherwise  the  healthy  vi 
bone  may  become  an  infection-atrium  for  traumatic  infection, — a  n< 
infrequent  and  serious  complication  after  operations  on  bones  and 
for  tuborc-ular  jifToctions. 

Wartinjuiii,  jiftcT  ^jivini:  a  carfful  account  of  the  results  foUowi 
cision  of  tubcnular  joints  in  tho  Iu>s])ital  practice  of  Feuror.  «:iv 
statistirs  of  S.ST  casis  «>f  (•\ri>i()n  of  joints  for  tuberculosis  fro 
practiri'  of  ditTcrcnt  ojM-ratnr-.  Of  this  number  225  died.  Of  ih< 
cases,  in  2^\  dratli  follow rJ  the  operations  closely,  and  resulted  from 
tuiu'rculosi-,  prohahly  inclnccd  hy  tlic  operation.  Konig  obser\-ed  1» 
in  his  own  practice  in  whicli  miliary  tu]>er(nilosis  followed  almost 
(liat«Iy  aftrr  nprrations  on  iH)ne>  and  joints  for  tuliercular  affections. 
states  that  thr  H«'(Min<lary  or  n-in feet  ion  sets  in  seven  to  ten  days  aft»T 
tion,  whirh  iriay  ha\c  hrrn  ]K'rl\'ctly  a-rptic,  with  healing  of  the  wot; 
primary  uninn.  Tlie  M-coinlary  lulnitular  infection  a])j>ears  uitlicT 
a<uir  i:r]n  ral  miliary  or  ])ulni«'nary  tnhrrculosis.  or  tubercular  meni 
t<iminatinL'  in  'I^ath  ilm-e  or  fnur  wrrks  after  the  operation.  It  is  no 
cult  to  r«ini  ••ivi*  ih»'  Hi",! us  tijnrnu'il  <»f  >U(h  an  occurrence.  Tlio  res 
w.iuml  nprii<  riuMK'rou.-  veins  in  the  lioiic,  the  lumina  of  which  i 
j>:ihnt.  v\  a<ly  for  the  intrculuciinn  nf  minute  frairment?  of  granulation 
<ir  I'juilli.  whiih.  on  <'nt«'rin.L:  the  venous  circulation,  are  the  direct 
oi"  riirta>tatic  tuiM-rculo>i>  in  <]istant  or.L'aiw.  We  must  take  it  for  p 
in  -n(  li  cases  that  a  tuhcnular  focus»  durinir  the  operation,  furnish 
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essential  infected  fragments  of  granulation-tissue,  or  free  bacilli  are  aspi- 
rated or  forced  into  the  openings  of  wounded  vessels,  and  through  them 
gain  entrance  into  the  general  circulation.  To  guard  against  such  an  acci- 
dent it  is  necessary  to  remove  from  the  joint  all  possible  sources  of  infection 
before  operating  on  the  articular  extremities.  Cartilage  that  remains  firmly 
attached  to  the  bone  may  be  left.  After  all  foci  have  been  radically  elimi- 
nated, the  field  of  operation  is  flushed  with  an  antiseptic  solution,  and,  after 
drying  and  iodoformization,  the  bone-cavities  are  packed  with  antiseptic  de- 
calcified bone-chips,  and  the  operation  is  completed  in  the  same  manner  as 
in  arthrectomy. 

The  treatment  of  bone-cavities  with  decalcified  bone-packing  is  of  the 
greatest  utility  in  atypical  resection.  An  atypical  resection  with  subsequent 
implantation  of  decalcified  bone  has  for  its  objects  complete  removal  of  the 
infected  tissues  in  the  joint  and  the  surrounding  bone,  and  the  partial  res- 
toration of  the  parts  destroyed  by  disease  or  removed  during  the  operation. 
In  atypical  resection  of  the  knee-joint  it  is  not  uncommon  that  nearly  an 
entire  condyle  of  the  femur  or  tuberosity  of  the  tibia  must  be  removed.  In 
such  cases  the  surgeon  aims  at  bony  union  between  the  articular  ends  of 
the  bones,  which  is  accomplished  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner  by  plac- 
ing the  parts  in  a  condition  to  repair  the  lost  bone-tissue,  which  may  be 
done  by  filling  the  defect  with  decalcified  bone-chips.  I  have  repeatedly 
made  excavations  in  one  of  the  condyles  of  the  femur  and  in  the  head 
of  the  tibia  from  the  joint  surface,  the  size  of  a  small  orange,  and  ob- 
tained bony  ankylosis,  with  the  limb  in  a  good  position,  by  filling  the 
cavities  with  bone-chips.  As  the  bone-chips  are  always  iodoformized  be- 
fore implantation,  they  serve  a  useful  purpose  not  only  by  furnishing 
a  temporary  scaffolding  for  the  reparative  material,  but  they  constitute 
a  valuable  therapeutic  measure  in  the  prevention  of  a  local  recurrence 
of  the  disease  in  case  tubercle  bacilli  should  remain  in  the  cavity  or 
its  immediate  vicinity.  Immobilization  of  the  limb  after  resection 
should  be  continued  until  the  process  of  repair  has  been  completed, 
which,  under  the  most  favorable  conditions,  requires  from  six  weeks  to 
two  months.  Atypical  resections  can  be  made  use  of  in  the  treatment  of 
all  joints  by  resorting  to  temporary  resection  of  bony  prominences  which 
arc  in  the  way  of  free  access  to  the  cavity  of  the  joint.  In  atypical  resection 
of  the  hip-joint,  for  instance,  the  greater  trochanter  is  temporarily  detached, 
which  at  once  exposes  the  neck  of  the  femur  freely,  and  after  dislocation  of 
the  liead  of  the  femur  the  diseased  parts  of  the  joint  are  exposed  for  efficient 
direct  treatment.  The  removal  of  the  greater  trochanter  is  seldom  neces- 
sary, as  it  is  only  exceptionally  involved  by  the  tubercular  process.  After 
the  operation  is  completed  the  trochanter  is  sutured  in  position  with  strong 
catgut,  and  this  method  of  direct  fixation  never  fails  in  securing  bony  union 
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if  the  wound  remains  ae^^ptie.  The  elbow-jomt  is  most  accefisible  through  i 
long,  straight,  pofiterior  inclBion,  and  after  temporary  resection  of  the  olec- 
ranon process.  Atypical  resection  of  the  ankle-joint  can  be  done  throogb 
two  lateral  incisions,  after  temporary  resection  of  the  malleoli,  with  chisfl 
and  sharp  spoon.  In  all  resections,  atypical  and  typical,  ignlptinctiire  is  in- 
dicated after  the  excision  has  been  completed,  if  any  portion  of  the  hone  li 
abnormally  osteoporotic,  as  this  procedure  will  stimulate  the  process  of  re- 
pair, and  may  prove  tiseful  in  destroying  infected  tissues^  which^  from  their 
macroscopical  appearance,  indicate  a  healthy  condition. 

6.  Typical  Eescction*— In  typical  resection  one  or  both  articular  ei- 
tremiticfi  are  sawn  across  and  removed.  In  the  hip- joint  it  implies  the  ex- 
cision of  the  head,  neck,  and  part  or  the  whole  of  the  greater  trochanter  of 
the  femur.  A  typical  resection  of  the  wrist-joint  means  the  removal  of  the 
entire  carpus,  with  or  without  the  articular  surfaces  of  the  radius,  ulna,  and 
metacarpal  bones.  In  a  typical  resection  of  the  shoulder-joint  the  head  of 
the  humerus  is  removed.  In  the  knee-joint  the  operation  means  excision  of 
the  articular  surfaces  of  the  femur  and  tibia;  in  the  elbow -joint,  of  the 
humerus,  radius,  and  ulna;  in  the  ankle,  of  the  tibia,  fibula,  and  astragalus* 
Typical  resections  are  generally  made  for  tubercular  affections  of  the 
shoulder,  hip,  and  wrist-joint.  In  the  remaining  large  joints  it  is  more  fre- 
quently resorted  to  in  adults  than  children.  In  children  the  operation  is  lim- 
ited, with  the  exception  of  the  shoulder-,  hip-,  and  wrist-  joints,  to  cases 
where  the  articular  extremities  are  so  extensively  diseased  that  an  atypical 
resection  would  fail  in  removing  all  of  the  infected  tissues.  Removal  of  the 
diseased  synovial  membrane  and  ligaments  should  precede  section  of  the 
hones  with  the  saw^  wherever,  from  the  anatomical  construction  of  the  joint, 
this  can  be  done.  In  the  hip-  and  shoulder-  joints  the  head  of  the  toae 
must  be  removed  first  before  the  soft  structures  of  the  joint  can  be  citir- 
pated-  The  operation  best  adapted  for  resection  of  the  hip-joint  is  the  ooe 
by  which  the  trochanter  major  is  preserved.  In  this  operation  the  section 
of  the  bone  must  be  made  with  a  chiseh  The  entire  head  of  the  femur  and 
aB  much  of  the  neck  as  is  indicated  by  the  extent  of  the  disease  are  remold 
by  the  use  of  the  chisel.  The  capsular  ligament  is  removed  as  thoroughly  a* 
possible,  and  the  acetabulum  is  scraped  out  with  a  sharp  spoon.  Pro- 
vision for  drainage  must  be  made  in  all  hip-joint  resections.  The  after* 
treatment  consists  of  r^^st  in  bed  upon  a  smooth  mattress,  with  the  limb  ex- 
tended by  weight  and  pulley  in  an  abducted  position.  This  is  the  tietial 
method  of  fixation  of  the  resected  hip- joint.  The  author  has  gubstitut«d 
for  it  fixation  by  means  of  a  fenestrated  plastcr-of- Paris  splint^  which,  fniB 
his  experience,  he  regards  as  a  decided  improvement^  as  by  it  the  limb  \&  ll 
once  placed  in  a  desirable  position,  in  which  it  is  maintained  until  the  hflJ- 
ing  process  Is  completed.    After  six  weeks  the  patient  is  allowed  to  walk  tm 
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crutches,  with  a  raised  sole  under  the  shoe,  worn  on  the  opposite  side  (Hutch- 
inson's shoe),  so  that  the  limb  on  the  resected  side  makes  the  necessary 
autoi'xtension.  During  the  night  extension  is  applied  for  eight  months  or 
a  year,  in  order  to  prevent  unnecessarj'  shortening.  Eversion  and  inversion 
of  the  limb  while  the  patient  is  in  bed  arc  prevented  either  ])y  a  Volkmann 
railway-splint  or  by  supporting  the  limb  with  sand-bags,  applied  to  each 
side.  Immobilization,  after  resection  of  the  shoulder-,  elbow-,  wrist-,  knee-, 
and  ankle-  joints,  is  best  secured  in  a  plaster-of-Paris  dressing,  which  also 
serves  an  excellent  purpose  in  keeping  the  antiseptic  dressing  insiiu. 

Temporary  resection  of  the  olecranon  process  in  excision  of  the  elbow- 
joint  has  yielded  excellent  results  in  my  hands,  as  by  it  the  insertion  of  the 
triceps  muscle  is  not  disturbed.  The  resected  olecranon,  after  the  removal 
of  any  foci  it  nmy  contain,  is  riveted  to  the  denuded  surface  of  the  shaft  of 
the  ulna  with  a  sterilized  ivory  or  bone  nail  or  chromicized  catgut  sutures, 
after  the  resection  has  been  completed.  The  forearm  is  immobilized  in  a 
semiflexed  j)osition  imtil  bony  union  between  the  shaft  of  the  ulna  and 
olecranon  process  has  taken  place,  which  usually  requires  about  six  weeks. 
After  this  time  passive  motion  and  massage  should  be  made  to  increase  the 
mobility  of  the  joint.  A  straight,  single  incision  upon  the  dorsal  side  is  best 
adapted  for  resection  of  the  wrist-joint,  as  the  extensor  tendons  of  the  hand 
and  fingers  can  be  drawn  aside  sufficiently  to  afford  ample  room  for  the  re- 
moval of  the  entire  carpus.  -In  the  after-treatment  of  excision  of  the  wrist 
the  forearm  and  hand  as  far  as  the  metacarpo-phalangeal  joints  are  incased 
in  a  ])laster-of-Paris  splint,  with  the  hand  in  a  slightly-extended  position. 
Immediate  fixation  of  the  resected  ends  i)y  means  of  bone  or  ivory  nails,  after 
excision  of  the  knee,  is  superfluous,  as  the  parts  can  be  kept  in  accurate 
po>ition  by  ordinary  fixation  dressiii«,'s.  In  knee-joint  resections  the  section 
through  the  bones  must  be  made  in  such  a  manner  that  when  the  sawn  sur- 
faces are  brought  in  apposition  the  leg  will  be  slightly  flexed,  as  this  position 
enables  the  patient  to  walk  more  gracefully  than  with  a  straight,  stiff  limb. 
The  artificial  support  must  not  i)e  removed  until  firm  bony  union  has  taken 
place,  wliich  will  require  from  two  to  three  months,  according  to  the  pa- 
tient's general  h<'alth  and  age. 

7.  Amputation.  —  Amputation  must  be  reserved  for  cases  presenting 
special  indications.  It  is  the  only  operation  that  i:)romises  any  benefit  if  the 
patient  siilTer  at  the  same  time  from  tuberculosis  of  other  organs,  provided 
the  general  condititms  furnish  no  positive  contraindications.  It  is  also  in- 
dicated if  a  tuberculnr  abscess  has  perforated  the  capsule  of  a  joint  and  has 
extensively  infiltrated  the  surrounding  tissues.  This  condition  is  to  be  ex- 
pected if  the  limb  has  become  o^dematous  some  distance  from  the  joint. 
The  fiaps  must  ])e  taken  from  the  side  of  the  limb  where  the  skin  is  in  the 
best  condition,  and  the  incision  through  the  deeper  tissues  must  be  made 
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through  healthy  tissue.  It  is  astonishing  how  rapidly  such  wounds  heal,  and 
how  quickly  patients  will  recover  after  amputations  for  extensive  local  tuber- 
cular processes,  even  in  patients  greatly  emaciated  by  the  disease. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 
Tuberculosis  of  Tendon-sheaths,  etc. 

tubercular  tendo-vaginitis. 

Tuberculosis  of  the  tendon-Bheaths,  or,  as  Hueter  termed  this  affec- 
tion, tendo'Vaginitis  granulosa,  has  been  only  quite  recently  recognized  and 
described  as  a  primary  local  tuberculosis. 

Pathology. — Hueter  was  of  the  opinion  that  this  affection  is  seldom  met 
with  as  a  primary  lesion,  but  that  it  appears  usually  as  a  complication  of 
joint  tuberculosis.  As  a  secondary  lesion  it  is  a  frequent  concomitant  of 
osteal  and  synovial  tuberculosis  by  direct  extension  of  the  inflammation  from 
the  primary  focus  to  tendon-sheaths.  Volkmann  gave  an  able  and  accurate 
description  of  tendon-sheath  tuberculosis  in  1875,  but  at  that  time  he  was 
not  aware  of  its  tubercular  nature.  The  first  scientific  treatise  on  this  affec- 
tion came  from  the  clinic  at  Gottingen  by  Riedel,  who  showed  that  the  rice- 
bodies  so  commonly  found  in  the  so-called  fibrinous  hydrops  of  the  tendon- 
sheaths,  or  hygroma  of  the  flexor  tendons  of  the  hand,  always  indicated  a 
synovial  tuberculosis.  Another  important  paper  on  the  same  subject  was 
published  by  Beger,  who  reports  4  cases  that  occurred  in  the  clinic  at  Leipzig. 
The  chronic  tendo-vaginitis,  or  compound  ganglia  of  the  old  authors,  has 
been  shown  to  ])e,  on  careful  clinical  observation,  microscopical  examination, 
and  bacteriological  research,  cases  of  local  tuberculosis.  The  extension  of 
tubercular  processes  along  tendon-sheaths  from  a  tubercular  joint  after  per- 
foration of  the  capsule  has,  for  a  long  time,  been  known  to  occur,  but  as  a 
primary  lesion  it  has  only  recently  been  added  to  the  long  list  of  surgical 
lesions  of  a  tubercular  character.  As  compared  with  other  tubercular  affec- 
tions, primary  tendon-sheath  tuberculosis  is  quite  rare,  as  it  constitutes  only 
1  or  2  per  cent,  of  the  cases  in  the  statistics  of  local  tubercular  lesions. 
When  this  affection  occurs  primarily  and  independently  of  tuberculosis  of 
an  adjacent  bone  or  joint,  infection  with  the  bacillus  of  tuberculosis  takes 
place  by  localization  of  floating  microbes  in  some  small  vessel,  and  subse- 
quently the  pathological  processes  in  the  tendon-sheaths  resemble  those  of 
tubercular  joints.  In  some  cases  the  products  of  the  disease  are  massive 
granulations  that  occupy  the  inner  surface  of  the  tendon-sheaths;  in  others 
the  granulations  are  less  abundant,  but  a  copious  synovial  exudation  is 
thrown  out;  while  in  a  third  class  the  granulations  form  hard,  white  masses, 
the  so-called  corpora  oryzoidm,  which  either  remain  attached  to  the  inner 
surface  of  the  sheath,  or,  after  their  separation,  are  found  as  loose  bodies. 
In  the  form  of  tendo-vaginitis  which  corresponds  with  the  fungous  variety 
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of  tubercular  synovitis,  the  granulatione  fomi  a  layer  of  from  1  to  4  Imei 
in  thickness  upon  the  inner  surface  of  the  sheath.  The  tendon  itself  15  cqt- 
ered  with  a  somewhat  thinner  layer  of  granulation-tiesne,  the  granuktiom 
penetrating  the  substance  of  the  tendon  between  the  bundles  of  connective- 
tissue  fibreSj  where^  by  absorption  and  pressure  atrophy,  they  cause  ext€nsiT€ 
destruction  of  tissue.  In  this  manner  the  tendon  becomes  so  much  weakened 
that  it  ruptures  on  the  slightest  traction,  or,  if  the  disease  has  progressed  still 
further,  the  loss  of  continuity  becomes  complete  without  a  trauma.  The 
inrinsic  tendency  of  the  disease  consists  in  progressive  extension  by  continu- 
ity of  structure  along  the  course  of  the  tendon  primarily  affected,  and  whioi 
this  tendon  is  part  of  a  compound  tendon  the  disease  gradually  creeps  from 
tendon  to  tendon  until  all  the  sheaths  are  involved.  As  this  affection  is  ©et 
with  most  frequently  in  the  tendon-sheaths  surrounding  the  carpus,  and  8f 
these  sheaths  are  not  infrequently  in  direct  communication  with  the  wnsk- 
joint  by  means  of  small  synovial  sacs,  it  extends  to  the  joint  by  eontlnuitj 
of  surface.  When  no  such  direct  connection  exists  between  the  tendon- 
sheath  and  the  subjacent  joint,  the  joint  may  become  secondarily  involved 
after  the  granulations  have  perforated  the  capsule.  Next  to  the  region  of 
the  wrist- joint  the  ten  do  Achillis,  the  patellar,  and  other  tendons  about  Ih^ 
knee-joint  are  most  frequently  affected.  In  tuberculosis  of  the  sheaths  of 
the  tendons  of  the  deep  flexors  of  the  fingers  the  swelling  is  often  large,  ei- 
tending  from  the  lower  portion  of  the  palm  of  the  hand  underneath  tht 
annular  ligament  to  the  middle  of  the  forearm.  Underneath  the  annultr 
ligament  the  swelling  is  constricted  by  this  structure,  which  gives  rise  to  con- 
siderable bulging  in  the  palm  of  the  hand  and  over  the  low^er  anterior  afpert 
of  the  forearm  (compound  ganglion  of  Syme).  The  fluctuating  wave  can  bt 
distinctly  felt  above  and  below  the  annular  ligament,  showing  that  the  twis 
swellings  are  iu  direct  communication.  The  tubercular  product  undergi^tf 
the  same  pathological  regressive  changes  as  in  synovial  tuberculosis.  U I 
sufficient  number  of  tubercle  bacilli  is  present  in  the  granulation -tissue  Ibf 
cells  are  destroyed  by  coagulation-necrosis  and  caseation,  the  fungous  nxMsm 
breaking  down  into  an  amorphous,  granular  detrihis.  At  this  stage  perfori- 
tion  of  the  tendon-sheath  may  take  place  in  an  outward  direction,  and  a  sal^ 
cutaneous  tubercular  abscess  develops.  If  such  abscess  open  spontaneouelj. 
or  is  incised  without  regard  to  aseptic  precautions,  infection  with  pus-ini- 
CTobea  will  lead  to  acute  suppurative  inflammation,  which  will  nften  r^ult 
disastrously  from  rapid  extension  of  the  phlegmonous  inflammation  and  aep- 
tic  infection.  The  occurrence  of  rice-bodies  in  tendon-sheath  and  a^orii] 
tuberculosis  can  be  traced  to  a  specific  action  of  the  bacillus  of  tubercul^ws 
on  the  tissues.  Konig  attributes  to  this  bacillus  properties  which  pUer  it 
among  the  agents  that  produce  fibrinous  inflammation.  The  rice-bodies  tc 
the  tendon-sheathsj  the  seat  of  a  chronic  inflammation,  he  eonsideis  ob  tb 
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product  of  a  fibrinous  inflammatioii  caused  by  the  action  of  the  bacillus  of 
tuberculosis.  Nicaise,  Poulet,  and  Villard  examined  4  cases  of  hygroma  con- 
taining rice-bodies,  and  found  in  all  of  them  the  bacillus  of  tuberculosis. 

Symptoms  and  Diagnosis. — Tuberculosis  of  the  tendon-sheaths  is  an  ex- 
ceedingly chronic  affection.  The  disease  is  not  painful,  and  patients  often 
continue  to  follow  their  occupation  after  a  number  of  tendons  have  become 
involved  and  the  swelling  has  reached  considerable  dimensions.  The  swell- 
ing increases  in  length  in  the  direction  of  the  tendon  first  affected,  and  if 
the  disease  extend  to  neighboring  sheaths  it  branches  out  in  the  direction 
of  the  tendons  affected.  In  9  out  of  10  cases  it  attacks  a  flexor  or  extensor 
tendon  in  the  region  of  the  wrist-joint,  and  then  extends  upward  and  down- 
ward in  the  direction  of  the  tendons.  In  tubercular  hydrops  of  the  tendon- 
sheaths  the  swelling  often  attains  great  size.  In  one  such  case  I  found  the 
palm  of  the  hand  the  seat  of  a  swelling,  the  size  of  a  large  orange,  that  com- 
municated with  a  smaller  swelling  above  the  annular  ligament  of  the  wrist- 
joint.  In  the  fungous  variety  the  swelling  imparts  to  the  palpating  finger 
a  semielastic  resistance,  and  fluctuation  is  either  entirely  absent  or  not  well 
marked.  If  rice-bodies  are  present  in  considerable  number,  alternate  pressure 
over  the  lower  and  upper  parts  of  the  swelling  produces  a  distinct  sensatioji  of 
crepitation.  The  disease  often  extends  to  the  middle  of  the  forearm,  and  in 
this  locality  attacks  the  muscular  tissue  in  the  same  manner  as  the  tendons 
farther  below.  Extension  to  a  joint  is  attended  by  symptoms  that  point  to 
synovial  tuberculosis.  The  symptoms  are  so  characteristic  that  a  correct 
diagnosis  can  often  be  made  on  first  sight.  The  only  affections  that  must 
be  excluded  are  the  ordinary  ganglion  of  tendon-sheaths  and  acute  plastic 
tendo-vaginitis.  A  ganglion  always  remains  as  a  circumscribed  swelling 
without  manifesting  any  tendencies  to  extend.  The  contents  of  a  ganglion 
are  a  gelatinous  mass,  of  the  color  and  consistence  of  clarified  honey.  After 
evacuation  of  the  sac  no  swelling  remains,  as  the  cyst-wall  is  not  much  thick- 
ened. A  plastic  tendo-vaginitis,  resulting  from  injury  or  overexertion,  is 
an  acute  affection  not  attended  by  much  effusion  or  inflammatory  exudation. 
The  tendon-sheath  is  abnormally  dry,  giving  rise  to  friction-sounds  which 
can  be  plainly  felt  and  often  heard  as  the  tendon  moves  within  the  inflamed 
and  roughened  sheath. 

Prognosis. — Spontaneous  cure  is  the  exception,  progressive  extension 
the  rule.  The  danger  from  regional  extension  arises  from  the  tendencies  of 
the  disease  to  invade  adjacent  joints,  and  to  extend  from  tendon  to  tendon, 
and  finally  along  these  to  the  respective  muscles.  There  is  no  reason  why, 
occasionally  at  least,  tendon-sheath  tuberculosis  should  not  be  followed  by 
pulmonary  or  general  tuberculosis  in  consequence  of  secondary  infection. 

Treatment. — The  use  of  external  applications,  compression  and  aspira- 
tion, are  of  doubtful  utility  in  the  treatment  of  this  affection.    Tapping,  fol- 
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lowed  bj  iodoformization,  promises  more,  especially  in  cases  of  tub 
hydrops  with  few  or  no  rice-bodies.  A*  the  rice-bodies  contain  the  €« 
cause  of  the  disease,  it  will  usualiy  be  found  necessary  to  remove  i] 
order  to  effect  a  permanent  cure.  Removal  of  these  bodies,  as  well 
tirpation  of  the  granulation-tissue,  can  only  be  accomplished  by  a 
operation.  A  radical  operation  has  for  its  object  the  removal  of  all 
infected  tissues,  which  means  complete  extirpation  of  the  tendon-shea 
erasion  of  the  granulations  that  have  invaded  the  tendon.  No  opt 
should  be  undertaken  unless  the  surgeon  can  count  with  almost  positi 
tainty  upon  aseptic  healing  of  the  wound.  Infection  with  pus-miorol 
der  such  circumstances  would  not  only  prevent  a  satisfactory  functioi 
suit,  but  would  place  the  patient's  life  in  great  peril.  Fortunately,  ihi 
of  surgical  tuberculosis  attacks  localities  where  the  surgeon  has  it  in  his 
to  obtain,  almost  with  absolute  certainty,  an  aseptic  healing  of  the  v 
Extirpation  of  a  tubercular  tendon-sheath  is  a  tedious  and  ditlicult  task 
operation  must  be  made  with  the  nicety  of  a  dissection  in  the  anati 
room.  A  large  tenotomy-knife  and  a  small  pair  of  curved  &cii«sors  a 
most  useful  cutting  instruments  in  making  the  dissection.  A  num 
small  tenacula  and  toothed  dissocting-forceps  are  necessary  to  retract  te 
and  expose  the  parts  fully  to  view.  Esniarch's  constrictor  is  an  indisp 
aid,  as  it  renders  the  tissues  perfectly  bloodless,  which  enables  the  op 
to  identify  the  parts  concerned  in  the  dissection.  After  the  aseptic  p 
tinns  liMvr  been  completed  with  the  greatest  care,  the  limb  is  rendered  1 
less  nnd  thr  tcnd<»n->lH'jith  is  lully  exposed  by  free  external  incision, 
Hlmuld  reach  nn  Ijoth  sides  a  little  bey(»nd  the  visible  limits  of  tlic  d 
'i'lie  ten«h>n-^lieatli  is  m<»w  slit  open,  and  llie  iluid  contents  are  washed 
by  an  antiseptic  irri^Mtinn. 

In  <»penitin;:  np(»n  the  jh\»>r  tendons  of  tlie  hand  and  fingers  ii 
bec»»nies  nece?..-ary  to  di\ide  the  aniuihir  iJL'anient,  which  can  Ik*  dun*- 
ont  fear  nt"  impairing:  the  lunciional  ri'siih,  as,  after  the  opiTaii«»ii  , 
tend<»n  ha:-  he«-n  c«»niplfl«'d.  it.-  cnniiniiity  can  l)e  restored  by  a  ninn 
se|»;irai«"  liuried  >iitmes.  Tin-  hiTL'c  arteries  and  nerves  are.  of  cnur-i  . 
fully  a\'»id«M|.  In  order  to  remove  tlu-  tendon-sheath  completely,  ii  In.* 
n«.  r--.,ny  ;•»  lilMiai.  the  i«-nd"n  an<l  to  liave  it  drawn  out  of  tho  wav 
a--i-tan!.  Thr  r»  nio\al  ul  tin-  »lee|i  p"rtion  of  the  sheath  re*|inn'>  r 
«an.  a-  :i  »'lNn  i-  m  cl.^,  p:,.\:niily  to  tin*  un«lerlying  joint,  which  ?■ 
not  i'l  fMntd  i:!  '.X  thf  i!  -■  a-f  lias  ;n\ad»d  tin-  capsule  deeply.  Ti 
tcn>-.':i  .  ■  :■•»  <!  -.!-•■  i.«  il:«  niw-x  i:!ar  t  >-::•■  lan  l-e  readily  ascertained 
tht  na^l':•\^  a;;»«  aiaiii « -  t»!  i^.t  rr,!:-.  N  .  w  li'.ch.  if  atTeoted,  present  ^  ii 
1^1;  ai'Vi  .!:.!!■■  •  .  anil  >  !;!n'.ir  ;:an  \v.  a  "■  iJiial  condition.  If  the  ti.  n 
iA:e!>\i  \  :r'!::a!«i:  '•-  -.-  -  "i:*:-.  !::".:«  ii  «liniini^hcil  by  the  n'lii" 
ill.     V.  .■..;:■::  .'!\  \v:      ".  i:  :>:  !■«   .!.■:;.    w  :th  a  -harp  tcniitoniv-knij 
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several  tendons  are  affected,  and  access  to  the  more  remote  ones  is  rendered 
impossible  without  division  of  the  more  superficial  tendons,  these  can  be 
divided,  and  again  united  after  the  dissection  has  been  completed.  I  have 
repeatedly  spent  two  hours  in  an  operation  for  tendon  tuberculosis  in  the 
wrist-joint  region,  and  have  always  felt  that  the  time  was  well  spent,  as  a 
hasty  operation  is  often  attended  by  unnecessary  injury  to  contiguous  parts, 
and  is  frequently  followed  by  local  recurrence  on  account  of  incomplete  re- 
moval of  the  infected  tissue.  Should  it  become  necessary  to  resect  a  portion 
of  a  tendon  on  account  of  extensive  disease  of  this  structure,  restoration  oi 
continuity  must  be  effected  by  an  autoplastic  operation.  The  tendon-end 
most  suitable  for  this  purpose  is  selected.  The  tendon  is  cut  through  one- 
half  at  a  distance  from  its  cut  end  which  corresponds  with  the  length  of  the 
defect,  when  it  is  split  toward  the  cut  end  to  within  a  few  lines,  and  the 
piece  is  then  laid  over  the  defect  and  sutured  at  both  ends.  After  the  re- 
moval of  the  infected  tissues,  the  wound  is  irrigated  once  more  with  an  anti- 
septic solution,  dried,  and  iodoformized.  The  deep  fascia  is  united  separately 
with  buried  sutures,  and  the  skin  is  coaptated  accurately  with  interrupted 
stitches  and  the  continued  suture.  The  wound  is  either  sutured  throughout 
or  a  catgut  caj)illary  drain  is  inserted  and  a  copious  antiseptic  dressing  ap- 
plied. The  limb  is  placed  upon  a  well-padded  splint  with  the  fingers  slightly 
flexed,  and,  if  no  indications  for  a  change  of  dressing  arise,  the  first  dress- 
ing is  allowed  to  remain  from  two  to  three  weeks,  when  the  wound  will 
be  found  healed  throughout.  The  functional  result  is  almost  always  satis- 
factory if  the  wound  heals  by  primary  union.  Massage  and  passive  motion 
are  instituted  as  soon  as  the  wound  is  healed.  If  the  operation  is  done  early 
and  with  the  necessary  care,  a  local  recurrence  is  not  to  be  expected.  For 
the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  pathological  conditions  and  the  clinical  tend- 
encies of  this  disease,  1  will  briefly  describe  one  of  the  many  cases  of  tendon- 
sheath  tuberculosis  that  have  come  under  my  observation.  This  case  is  re- 
markable on  account  of  the  mpid  extension  of  the  disease.  The  patient  was 
a  man  (JO  years  of  age,  laborer,  and  addicted  to  intemperate  habits.  I  ex- 
amined him,  in  consultation  with  his  family  physician,  about  four  months 
before  the  operation  was  performed.  At  that  time  I  found  an  oblong  swell- 
ing on  the  dorsum  of  the  right  hand,  corresponding  to  the  location  of  the 
extensor  tendon  of  the  index  finger.  The  swelling  was  not  painful,  and  but 
little  tender  on  pressure.  Fluctuation  was  well  marked;  on  deep  pressure 
movable  bodies  could  be  distinctly  felt,  which  were  recognized  as  corpora 
oryzoidea.  An  operation  was  advised,  but  was  declined,  as  the  patient  was 
Ptill  able  to  follow  his  occupation.  The  swelling  was  first  noticed  six  weeks 
before  the  examination,  but  steadily  increased  in  size.  Four  months  later  he 
was  admitted  into  the  hospital,  as  the  pain  and  the  size  of  the  swelling  now 
disabled  him  from  performing  manual  labor.    At  this  time  the  dorsum  of 
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the  hand  corresponding  to  the  index  and  middle  fingers  and  the  radial  t 
pect  of  the  forearm  as  far  as  the  middle  presented  e  continuous  sweljing, 
with  well-marked  fluctuation.  The  swelling  had  tetelj  become  painfnl,  lod 
was  tender  on  pressure.  Under  strict  aseptic  precautions  the  ewelliiig  was 
incised  in  its  entire  length,  and  a  large  qnaiility  of  synoTia-like  fluid  tnd 
softened  rice-bodies  escaped.  The  sheaths  of  the  extensor  eommuni&  di|- 
itornm  and  exteneorB  of  the  wrist  were  found  lined  with  a  thick  layer  of 
fungous  granulations,  ond  near  the  annular  ligaineiit  numerous  free  tad 
attached  rice-bodies  were  found.  The  tendon-sheaths  were  carefully  dis- 
sected out>  and  the  whole  wound,  after  thorough  disinfection,  was  du^el 
with  iodoform^  drained^  and  sutured.  A  copious  dressing  of  iodoform  gacie 
and  sublimated  moss  was  applied^  and  the  forearm  and  hand  fixed  upon  ta 
anterior  splint.  Healing  of  the  wound  by  primary  intention.  Almo&t  com- 
plete restoration  of  function.  No  return  after  two  years,  and  patient  A^ik 
to  perform  hard  manual  labor.  Inoculatiom  of  the  fluid  upon  pT>tato  ri- 
mained  sterile.  CiUtivation  upon  coagulated  hydrocele-^ rum  showed,  aftir 
a  few  weekSj  a  scanty  culture  of  the  bacillus  of  tuberculosis,  IinplaataiioQ 
of  one  of  the  rice-bodies  into  the  subrutaneons  conneetiYe  tissoe  of  a  guium- 
pig  resylted  in  a  typical  tuberculosis,  starting  from  the  point  of  inoeulatioiit 
spreading  to  adjacent  ly^mphatic  glands,  and  finally  resulting,  in  six  weeb. 
in  death  from  diffuse  mihary  tuberculosis, 

TDBERCUL06IS   OF   MUSCLES. 

This  affection  was  first  described  by  Zenker  in  18T0,  but  in  all  of  the 
cases,  5  in  number,  published  by  Oltendorf  in  1885,  it  had  extended  hv  coth 
tiguity  from  an  adjacent  organ.  Similar  cases  were  observed  later  by  Gem 
mer,  Marchand,  Eapp,  Bidder,  and  others.  Latour  saw  a  case  of  tuberai'  ' 
abscess  of  the  external  radial  muscles  and  of  the  deltoid,  and  DenonriKi 
found  an  isolated  tubercular  abscess  in  the  biceps  muscle,  Habermaat  iir- 
described  muscle  tuberculosis  as  a  primary  alfection,  Miiiler  reported  • 
similar  case  from  the  clinic  at  Tiibingen.  The  swelling  in  this  case  in- 
volved the  quadriceps  muscle.  Delorme  gave  a  description  of  four  cafes  t'f 
primary  tuberculosis  of  muscles  at  the  fifth  meeting  of  the  French  Congiw* 
of  Surgeons.  J.  L.  Heverdin  observed  a  case  of  primary  tuberculosis  of  l^ 
triceps  muscle.  Mender  records  2  cases  of  tuberculosis  of  the  heart -ma«i- 
and  refers  to  29  cases  collected  from  literature.  The  first  thorough  descri^ 
tion  of  primary  muscle  tuberculosis  was  given  by  Lanz  and  de  Querrwu. 
based  on  the  clinical  his  tor}*  and  mieroacopical  examinations  of  B  cases.  Thn 
made  careful  histological  and  bacteriological  investigations,  with  a  full  d^ 
scription  of  the  diagnosis,  prognosis,  and  treatment  of  this  affection.  Tb 
results  of  their  observations  appear  to  prove  that  this  form  of  tuberoik** 
is  amenable  to  successful  treatment  by  thorough  excision. 
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The  bacillus  of  tuberculosis  has  a  special  predilection  for  fascia,  and 
primary  localization  in  this  tissue  is  a  frequent  occurrence.  It  is  a  weU- 
known  clinical  fact  that,  as  soon  as  a  deep  tubercular  focus  in  a  lymphatic 
gland,  bones,  or  joints  has  reached  the  connective  tissue  outside  of  the  organ 
primarily  affected,  the  infection  travels  along  the  connective  tissue,  often 
resulting  in  quite  extensive  destruction  of  this  tissue  before  the  process 
reaches  the  surface.  The  extension  of  tubercular  abscesses  along  preformed 
connective-tissue  spaces  has  been  previously  described.  If  the  tubercular 
product,  when  it  reaches  the  loose  connective  tissue,  is  composed  of  living 
embryonal  tissue,  the  pathological  lesions  that  are  later  produced  in  the  con- 
nective tissue  correspond  with  those  of  the  primary  lesion.  The  connective 
tissue  is  transformed  into  masses  of  granulation-tissue,  which  remain  in  this 
state  for  a  long  time  before  it  is  destroyed  by  coagulation-necrosis,  with  sub- 
sequent cell-disintegration.  In  primary  tuberculosis  of  the  fascia  the  dis- 
ease often  spreads  with  great  rapidity,  dipping  down  between  the  muscles 
along  the  intermuscular  septa,  and  invading  from  here  the  muscles  them- 
selves. I  have  seen  a  number  of  cases  during  the  last  few  years  where  the 
disease  originated  primarily  in  the  deep  fascia  of  the  thigh,  resulting  in  the 
most  extensive  regional  .dissemination  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  years. 
In  one  case,  a  veteran  of  the  late  war,  55  years  of  age,  the  disease  commenced 
at  a  point  between  the  greater  trochanter  and  the  crest  of  the  ilium  several 
years  before  he  came  under  my  observation.  I  found  the  thigh  moderately 
swollen  with  several  prominences  from  the  crest  of  the  ilium  to  the  knee- 
joint,  where  fluctuation  was  quite  distinct.  I  mistrusted  a  primary  osteo- 
tubereulosis,  but,  on  making  free  incisions  at  different  points,  I  found  no 
evidence  of  primary  tuberculosis  of  any  other  tissue  or  organ.  The  deep 
fascia  and  intermuscular  septa  were  found  destroyed,  and  in  their  place 
masses  o(  granulation-tissue  presenting  foci  of  coagulation-necrosis  and 
caseation  invading  extensively  the  muscular  tissue.  Volkmann's  spoon 
was  freely  used,  but  I  soon  found  that  this  treatment  was  utterly  inade- 
quate to  remove  all  the  infected  tissue,  as  the  deep  muscles  throughout 
were  extensively  infiltrated.  Amputation  was  out  of  the  question,  as  the 
gluteal  region  as  far  as  the  crest  of  the  ilium  was  so  extensively  affected 
that  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  obtain  a  covering  for  a  hip-joint  am- 
putation, lodoforniization  of  the  enormous  spaces  made  by  scraping  out 
tlu*  fungous  granulations  had  no  eiTect  in  arresting  farther  extension  of  the 
disease.  'J'he  ])atient  died,  three  months  later,  of  general  miliary  tuber- 
culosis. 

in  a  second  somewhat  parallel  case  the  disease  extended  from  near  the 
knee-joint  as  far  as  the  trochanter  minor.    This  patient  was  only  25  years 
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of  age,  and  the  disease  had  existed  a  year  and  a  half-  Several  mciaioMs  1 
been  made,  and  a  number  of  fistulous  openings  were  found  in  cominun 
tions  with  large  cavities  between  the  deejFmuseles  of  the  thigh.  The  sinu 
were  laid  open  and  gcroped^  and  the  most  careful  examiDatioB  failed  in  dis- 
closing- a  primary  osteal  or  tendon-shoath  tuberculosis.  The  muscles  wer* 
again  found  extensivel}'  infiltrated  and  of  a  grajish-white  color,  and  almosi 
of  gristly  hardness  on  being  incised.  The  operation  rather  hastened  thta 
retarded  the  progress  of  the  disease,  and  I  was  forced,  a  few  weeks  later,  to 
amputate  the  thigh  just  below  the  trochanters.  The  patient  made  a  slow 
recovery,  but  reraalued  in  fair  health  two  years  after  the  operation  withcmt 
auj  indications  of  a  local  recurrence.  I  have  learned  to  regard  fascia  ti^Wr- 
culosis  affecting  the  intormnseiilar  septa  of  the  thigh  as  an  exceedingly 
grave  form  of  local  tuberculosis,  andj  if  at  all  extensivej  only  amenable  to 
successful  treatment  by  amputation, 

TUBERCULOSIS  OF  MOUTH  AND  TONGUE. 

We  have  now  every  reason  to  believe  that  many  cases  of  Tilceration  of 
the  tongue,  pharynx,  and  cavity  of  the  mouth,  which  have  been  heretoforr 
diagnosticated  and  treated  as  carcinoma,  were  not  carcinoma,  but  syphilii 
or  tuberculosis.  Professor  von  Esmarch,  in  a  very  able  pajier,  a  few  ytan 
ago  called  attention  to  the  difficulties  in  the  way  in  differentiating  between 
these  affections.  Out  of  114  cases  of  buccal  tuberculosis  collected  by  Dtltt- 
van,  in  1886,  only  two  were  on  the  lip.  Macltenziej  of  Edinburgh^  refert  to 
a  third;  a  fourth  was  seen  in  Vienna j  but  not  reported;  and  Welch,  of  Btlti* 
more,  had  met  with  a  fifth.  There  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  many  simibf 
cases  have  been  mistaken  for  carcinoma. 

Zaudy  has  studied  tuberculosis  at  the  alveolar  process.  He  elates  (hit 
the  bacilli  enter  between  the  gingiva  and  teeth.  Caries  acts  as  a  predispet- 
ing  cause.  The  disease  ia  most  common  in  persons  between  15  and  50  j€XR 
of  age  and  is  more  frequent  in  the  male  than  the  female;  thus,  in  3?  cases M 
were  men. 

Pathology.— ThPTe  is  no  doubt  that  many  reported  cases  of  pcnDaDent 
lecovery,  after  removal  by  operation  of  ulcerating  swelling  of  the  lunguf, 
were  not  cases  of  carcinoma,  but  tuberculoesis.  Lupus  of  the  pharvTii  abJ 
tongue  are  cases  of  local  tuberculosis.  Some  time  ago  I  had  an  opporttmity 
to  examine  a  case  of  primary  tuberculosis  of  the  pharynx  occurring  tn  a  imi 
30  years  of  age.  The  disease  had  existed  for  four  months,  and  involved  the 
poaterior  wall  of  the  pharynx,  and  had  extended  to  the  left  tonsil.  Ragged 
deep  ulcers  had  formed,  which  were  covered  with  flabby,  yellowish-gtty 
granulations.  Xumeroug  minute  miliary  nodules  could  be  seen  in  the  m^ 
cons  membrane  around  the  ulcers,  and  on  scraping  away  the  grannlationt 
they  were  also  found  present  in  the  softened,  inflamed  tissues  iindcmeath  tbi 
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floor  of  the  ulcers.  A  beginning  hoarseness  indicated  that  the  disease  was 
extending  by  continuity  of  tissue  to  the  larynx.  Laryngoscopical  examina- 
tion revealed  numerous  minute  nodules,  which  studded  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  posterior  surface  of  the  epiglottis.  The  recent  advances  made 
in  the  microscopical,  bacteriological,  and  experimental  methods  of  examina- 
tion have  succeeded  in  separating  from  syphilitic  affections  and  malignant 
disease  of  the  mouth  and  tougue  many  cases  that  belong  to  the  long  list  of 
affections  now  classified  under  the  head  of  surgical  tuberculosis.  The  cavity 
of  the  mouth  is  often  the  seat  of  slight  abrasions  and  pathological  conditions, 
which  may  become  an  infection-atrium  for  the  entrance  of  microorganisms 
that  might  be  contained  in  the  air  we  breathe,  the  food  we  eat,  and  the  water 
we  drink.  Remembering  the  frequency  with  which  superficial  abrasions  and 
ulcerations  occur  in  this  locality,  it  is  not  strange  that  primary  tuberculosis 
should  occasionally  develop  here.  The  tubercle  bacillus  produces  the  same 
tissue-clianges  here  as  on  the  surface  of  the  skin,  the  primary  pathological 
product  consisting  of  granulation-tissue  undergoing  molecular  retrograde 
tissue  metamorphosis,  followed  by  ulceration.  Ulceration  is  an  earlier  oc- 
currence and  a  more  conspicuous  clinical  feature  in  tuberculosis  of  the 
mouth  than  in  some  other  localities,  as  the  new  tissue  is  constantly  macerated 
by  the  fluids  with  which  it  is  moistened  at  all  times.  The  tubercular  ulcer 
is  generally  covered  by  the  products  of  interstitial  necrobiosis  and  superficial 
coagulation-necrosis,  which  result  in  the  formation  of  what  appears  as  a  false 
membrane.  If  this  membrane,  when  present,  is  removed,  the  characteristic 
granulation-surface  is  exposed.  The  ulcer  is  surrounded  by  a  zone  of  in- 
flammatory infiltration,  which,  however,  does  not  present  the  same  feeling  of 
hardness  as  carcinoma.  The  most  characteristic  feature  of  a  tubercular  ulcer 
of  the  mouth  or  tongue  consists  in  the  presence  of  minute  tubercle-nodules 
in  the  margins  and  underneath  the  layer  of  granulations,  and,  if  the  infec- 
tion has  extended  to  some  distance,  in  the  surrounding  mucous  membrane. 
Scliliferowitsch  has  published  an  exhaustive  resume  of  the  literature  on  this 
subject,  and  has  collected  all  the  recorded  cases  in  which  the  diagnosis  of 
tubercular  disease  of  the  cavity  of  the  mouth  could  be  made  with  some  degree 
of  certainty.  The  cases  number  88,  and  include  those  of  primary  and  sec- 
ondary tuberculosis.  From  a  careful  study  of  this  affection  he  has  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  occurs  seldom  in  the  very  young,  and  that  it  attacks 
most  frequently  persons  between  40  and  50  years  of  age. 

Symptoms  and  Diagnosis. — Tuberculosis  of  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  cavity  of  the  mouth  appears  as  a  flattened,  submucous  infiltration  com- 
posed of  granulation-tissue,  which,  at  an  early  date,  becomes  the  seat  of  a 
superficial  ulceration  in  the  centre  that  rapidly  extends  toward  the  margins 
of  the  swelling.  Caseation  is  seldom  observed.  The  cells  are  destroyed  by 
coagulation-necrosis,  and  as  they  become  detached  the  defect  increases  in 
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size.  The  appearance  of  the  tiloer  in  this  locality  is  chaiacteriatic.  I 
the  tongue,  it  is  found  on  the  borders  near  the  tip  of  the  oxgan.  It  m 
as  an  oblong  nicer,  with  raised,  ragged  borders  of  firmer  oonBiatenoe,  d 
ing  the  color  of  fresh  granulations.  The  nicer  often  appeers  as  if  eofcni 
a  pseudomembrane;  if  this  covering  is  removed  the  surface  left  eaailj  bk 
The  surface  of  the  ulcer  is  uneven,  as  if  covered  with  hypertrophic  pap 
The  discharge  of  pus  is  slight,  and,  in  many  cases,  miliary  nodules  na 
found  around  the  ulcer.  Pain  is  not  as  severe  as  in  carcinoma.  Lyaqil 
glands  may  become  secondarily  infected,  but  this  is  not  often  the  case. 
the  primary  form  of  the  disease,  when  a  positive  diagnosis  is  most  diiBi 
the  presence  of  tubercle  bacilli  will  demonstrate  the  nature  of  the  nker 
gumma  of  the  tongue,  as  a  rule,  develops  into  a  larger  swelling  than  a  in 
cular  affection  before  ulceration  takes  jdace,  and  the  resulting  nicer  is  i 
deeply  excavated;  at  the  same  time,  other  evidences  of  syphilis  can  nsi 
be  detected.  Miliary  nodules  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  nkei 
absent  in  a  syphilitic  ulcer,  and  frequently  present  in  tuberculosis.  If 
doubt  remain  as  to  the  differential  diagnosis  between  these  two  affect 
this  should  be  set  aside  by  a  course  of  antisyphilitic  treatment  before  re 
ing  to  any  serious  operation.  If  the  ulcer  is  syphilitic  it  will  heal  Id 
under  such  treatment,  while  no  improvement  will  be  noticeable  if  it  is  ti 
cular.  Epithelioma  commences  as  «  superficial  infiltration  and  penet 
the  tissues  from  without  inward.  Induration  around  and  undemeatli 
ulcer  is  more  marked  in  an  ulcerating  epithelioma  than  in  a  tubercular  u 
Glandular  infection  takes  place  early,  and  is  almost  a  constant  oecurren* 
epithelioma,  but  is  seldom  observed  in  the  course  of  a  tubercular  ulcer, 
a  case  of  primary  tuberculosis  of  the  tonsils  that  recently  came  under  th< 
servation  of  the  writer  the  deep  glands  of  the  neck  were  extensively  invo 
and  an  examination  of  the  tonsils  after  their  removal  showed  that  they 
the  seat  of  early  and  extensive  caseation.  A  simple  ulcer  of  the  toi 
caused  hy  the  mcfhanical  irritation  from  a  sharp  projection  of  a  carioi 
displaced  tooth  can  be  readily  recognized  hy  the  location  and  character  o; 
ulcer.  Such  an  ulcer  may  bcconio  the  seat  of  a  tubercular  ulcer  or  the  s 
ing-point  of  an  epithelioma. 

Treatment. — The  local  treatment  of  a  tubercular  ulcer  of  the  moui 
tongue  is  the  same  as  when  a  similar  ulcer  is  located  upon  the  surface  oj 
body.  If  the  Iesi(»n  is  circumscribed  sufiiciently  that  the  wound,  after  ( 
plete  excision,  can  be  closed  by  suturing,  this  method  of  treatment  sh 
be  adopted,  as  it  is  certainly  the  most  radical,  and  results  most  speedl 
coin|»l(te  recovery.  If  the  rxtcnt  of  the  disease  render  this  treatmen 
applicable,  the  diseased  tissues  should  ])e  removed  as  thoroughly  as  pos 
by  a  vigorons  use  of  the  sharp  spoon,  or  by  destroying  it  with  the  ta 
cautery,  or  both  of  these  measures  may  be  combined.    The  use  of  super 
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caustics  has  a  tendency  rather  to  aggravate  the  disease  than  to  cure  it.  With 
a  sharp  spoon  all  of  the  soft  tissues  are  scraped  away,  the  healthy  tissue  being 
recognized  by  its  greater  firmness  and  resistance  to  the  spoon.  After  bleed- 
ing has  ceased  the  surface  is  cauterized  with  the  flat  point  of  a  Paquelin  cau- 
tery, and,  if  the  disease  has  dipped  in  farther  at  certain  points,  these  are 
attacked  by  making  ignipuncture  with  the  needle-point  of  the  Paquelin  cau- 
tery. The  cavity  of  the  mouth,  during  the- after-treatment,  must  be  kept  as 
nearly  as  possible  in  an  aseptic  condition  by  dusting  the  surface  daily  with 
iodoform,  and  by  the  frequent  use  of  a  mild,  antiseptic  mouth-wash,  such  as 
a  saturated  solution  of  acetate  of  aluminum  or  boric  acid.  If  all  the  infected 
tissues  have  been  destroyed,  healing  takes  place  rapidly  by  granulation,  cica- 
trization, and  epidermization  after  separation  of  the  eschar.  If  any  of  the 
infected  tissues  have  remained,  the  process  of  healing  is  retarded  or  com- 
pletely arrested;  in  the  latter  event  a  repetition  of  the  same  local  treatment 
will  become  necessary. 

TUBERCULOSIS   OP  THE   STOMACH. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  tuberculosis  of  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  healthy  stomach  does  not  occur.  Tubercular  infection  of  the  stomach, 
however,  can  occur  if  the  mucous  membrane  and  the  secretions  are  so  altered 
that  the  resistance  to  the  tubercle  bacillus  is  lost.  Very  few  well-authen- 
ticated cases  of  tuberculosis  of  the  stomach  have  been  reported.  Orlandi 
records  a  case  of  primary  tuberculosis  of  the  stomach  in  a  man  20  years  of 
age.  Of  18  cases  so  far  reported,  1-1  were  males,  and  among  this  number  in  6 
the  ulcers  were  on  the  lesser  curvature,  4  near  the  pyloric  end,  and  in  4 
widely  distributed  over  the  surface  of  the  mucousi!  membrane.  Of  24  cases, 
isolated  ulcers  were  found  in  12  and  in  the  remaining  12  the  ulcers  were 
multiple. 

TUBERCULOSIS   OF  THE   INTESTINES. 

Primary  tuberculosis  of  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane  is  a  compara- 
tively frequent  affection,  but  becomes  a  surgical  lesion  only  in  case  it  leads 
to  intestinal  obstruction  or  perforation.  If,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  the 
infection  is  limited  to  a  single  focus,  a  timely  operation  not  only  relieves  the 
symptoms  which  made  surgical  treatment  a  necessity,  but  it  may  result  in 
a  permanent  cure.  The  tubercular  lesions  of  the  intestinal  mucous  mem- 
brane that  occasionally  indicate  treatment  by  laparotomy  are  usually  found 
in  the  lower  portion  of  the  ileum,  the  ileo-coecal  region,  ca?cum,  or  ascending 
colon.  Tubercular  inflammation  of  the  large  intestine  may  cause  so  much 
swelling  as  to  give  rise  to  intestinal  obstruction.  When  the  inflammatory 
process  is  limited  to  a  small  portion  of  the  bowel,  operative  removal  of  the 
affected  segment  is  justifiable  and  holds  out  a  fair  prospect  of  permanent  re- 
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lief.  Schier  reports  a  successful  case  of  this  kind.  At  the  close 
1887,  he  was  consulted  by  a  man  who  had  a  painful  swelling  i 
hypochondrium;  the  swelling  was  as  large  as  a  man's  fist,  will 
surface.  Considerable  pain,  tenderness,  emaciation,  and  evidenc 
tinal  obstruction,  which  were  gradually  increasing  in  intensity, 
of  the  caecum  was  diagnosticated,  and  laparotomy  was  perform 
ber  1st  of  the  same  year.  The  abdomen  was  opened  by  a  later 
The  omentum  near  the  swelling  was  much  inflamed  and  co 
whitish-yellow  nodules,  from  the  size  of  a  pin  to  that  of  a  pea. 
sixteen  enlarged  glands,  some  as  large  as  a  walnut,  situated 
vertebral  column,  were  enucleated  or  removed  with  a  sharp  sj 
caecum  was  so  fragile  that  it  ruptured  during  the  manipulationf 
faeces  escaped.  The  bowel  above  and  below  the  swelling,  whic 
the  caecum,  was  emptied  by  expression,  tied  with  rubber  band 
affected  portion  excised.  The  part  of  the  caecum  containing  the 
the  vermiform  appendix  was  left.  Circular  suturing  by  a  dou 
sutures.  The  subsequent  history  of  the  case  was  favorable  in 
spect.  Pain  was  severe  for  two  days,  and  yielded  to  large  doses 
Eighteen  months  after  the  operation  the  patient  remained  in  gc 
Examination  of  the  part  removed  showed  that  the  swelling  was  < 
cular  nature,  the  submucosa  and  external  layers  of  the  bowel  bei 
involved. 

Durante  reported  a  somewhat  similar  case.    The  patient  was 
n<red  ^^C^,  who,  for  four  or  five  venr?,  had  suffered  from  obscu] 
the  ri^'lit  iliac  fossa  wlion  at  stool.     The  pain  increased  in  intc 
hocanic  paroxvsinnl,  and  the  i)ati(Mit  almost  starved  herself,  with 
of  avoidin^^  tlie  tortnrc  of  deforation.    On  examination  a  tumor 
in  the  ri^ht  iliae  fossa,  extending  downward  toward  the  upper 
tlie  ju'lvis.     Cariinoma  of  tlic^  ea-cnni  or  nei.i:hborin^  pa^t^i  wa? 
The  abdomen  was  opened.     The  swellinir.  as  lar«re  as  a  lemon,  ' 
adlierent  to  the  iliae  fo<sa.  tlie  parietal  peritoneum  and  coiU  of 
intestine  hrluix  matted  to  it  so  firmly  that  the  lower  end  of  1 
nieasnrinjr  v.")  eeniimetres  in  leiigtli,  toL^ether  with  the  ca-'cum  € 
tion  <»f  the  ascend inir  eolon.  was  removed  with  it.     Tlie  two  ri 
dividrtl  intestine  werr  hroiiLdit   torrether  by  three  rows  of  sutu 
abdominal  wound  \\as  (•lr><ed,  and  tlie  ])ati«'nt  made  a  rapi<l  ai 
nent  r«'«'ivfry.    'I'lir  swidlinL',  wliieh  liad  almost  completely  blool 
linm-n  of  ihr  inl<'<tine.  was  found   to  he  of  a  tu])erciilar  natu: 
tlirsf  ca-r-  were  r.'pnri.-d.  a  nnmh<r  nf  .-ne<;essfiil  operations  havr 
formed  for  tnh»'nido<i^  nf  tin*  <  serum.     If.  in  eases  of  into.stinn 
lo<i<  indii-atiiiLT  laparotoniy.  it  should  Ix*  found,  after  opeiiinu 
mm.  that  the  f(M-i  in  the  ih-o-rjeral  r«'L'i«'n  are  too  numerous  to 
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radical  operation  by  enterectomy,  the  symptoms  can  be  relieved  and  the 
inflamed  parts  excluded  from  the  faecal  circulation  by  establishing  an  anas- 
tomosis between  the  intestine  above  and  below  the  affected  segment. 

TUBERCULOSIS  OF  THE  MAMMARY  GLAND. 

A  large  number  of  well-authenticated  cases  of  primary  tuberculosis 
of  the  mammary  gland  have  been  reported.  So  far  as  the  infection  is 
concerned,  the  breast  must  be  considered  as  an  appendage  of  the  skin. 
The  bacillus  from  without  may  effect  entrance  intp  the  gland  through 
the  milk-ducts,  in  which  case  the  inflammatory  process  commences  in 
the  parenchyma  of  the  gland;  or  it  may  enter  through  a  fissure  of  the 
nipple,  in  which  case  the  process  is  primarily  interstitial.  When  direct 
infection  from  without  can  be  excluded,  the  disease  is  the  result  of  auto- 
infection,  and  on  this  account  the  prognosis  is  always  more  unfavor- 
able. In  reference  to  the  manner  of  local  infection  Mandry  distinguishes 
two  forms  of  primary  tuberculosis  of  this  gland.  The  first  is  very  chronic, 
in  which  the  tubercular  product  is  circumscribed,  appearing  as  a  firm 
nodular  mass,  which  later  undergoes  caseation.  Abscesses,  fistulsB,  re- 
traction of  the  nipple,  and  secondary  infection  of  the  axillary  glands 
appear  in  the  course  of  years.  The  second  form  is,  from  the  beginning, 
more  diffuse  and  resembles  clinically  a  cold  intramammary  abscess.  The 
disease  is  met  with  most  frequently  in  women  who  are  nursing,  but  I  have 
lepeatedly  observed  it  in  young  unmarried  women.  Mandry  has  observed 
7  cases  and  describes  21  others  recorded.  One  of  the  28  was  in  a  male 
patient.  Regional  dissemination  takes  place  along  the  chain  of  axillary 
lymphatic  glands.  Orthmann  examined  the  enlarged  l3rmphatic  glands 
in  a  case  of  primary  tuberculosis  of  the  mamma,  and  found  numerous 
tubercle  bacilli.  The  disease  is  differentiated  from  carcinoma  by  the 
absence  of  i)ain  and  hardness  in  the  swelling  and  from  an  ordinary  sup- 
purative mastitis  by  the  absence  of  the  prominent  symptoms  of  acute 
inflammation.  It  might  be  mistaken  for  a  lacteal  cyst  or  an  echinococcic 
cyst,  but  all  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  the  swelling  can  be  set  aside  by  an 
exploratory  puncture. 

Treatment. — The  more  expectant  plans  of  treatment  recommended 
in  the  management  of  tubercular  abscesses  communicating  with  the 
primary  foci  in  tissues  and  organs  deeply  situated  should  not  be  fol- 
lowed in  the  treatment  of  tubercular  affections  of  the  breast,  as  in  these 
cases  a  radical  operation  is  not  attended  by  any  danger  to  life,  and  usually 
results  in  a  permanent  cure.  The  plan  to  be  pursued  depends  on  the 
extent  and  location  of  the  disease.  A  superficial  limited  tubercular  focus 
of  the  mamma  can  be  successfully  treated  by  excising  the  infected  tissues. 
If  the  process  is  more  deeply  located,  it  may  become  necessary  to  remove 
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a  portion  of  the  mammary  gland  with  it.  Partial  excision  of  the  g 
BhoiQd  be  done  in  such  a  manner  aa  to  include  the  taberenlar  foe« 
wedge-shaped  section  of  the  gland,  the  base  of  the  wedge  being  din 
toward  the  periphery  of  the  gland.  After  excision  the  cut  anrfaces  d 
gland  are  united  with  buried  catgut  sutures.  If  the  diaense  haa  infflti 
the  gland  extensively,  or  if  a  number  of  sinuses  or  abscesses  hsTe  f onni 
becomes  necessary  to  extirpate  the  entire  gland.  Enlarged  glands  av 
moved  in  the  same  thorough  manner  as  in  operating  for  caicinoma  oj 
breast.    Multiple  foci  necessitate  excisicm  of  the  entire  gland. 

TUBEBCULOSIS  OF  THE  OENITO-UBIKABT    ORGANS. 

It  is  only  within  the  last  few  years  that  a  number  of  chronic  inl 
matory  processes  of  the  genito-urinary  organs  in  both  sexes  have 
shown  to  be  tubercular  in  their  origin,  clinical  tendencies^  and  final 
mination.  The  susceptibility  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  ge 
urinary  tract  to  tubercular  infection  has  been  demonstrated  experia 
ally  by  Comet.  In  rubbing  a  pure  culture  of  tubercle  bacilli  in  super 
abrasions  of  the  penis  in  dogs  he  produced  a  tubercular  lesion  of 
organ.  In  bitches  tuberculosis  of  the  vagina  and  uterus  conld  be 
duced  by  injections  of  a  pure  culture  into  the  vagina.  The  local  le 
were  followed  by  general  tuberculosis. 

(a)  Tuberculosis  of  Vulva,  Vagina,  and  Utema. — Direct  tuben 
infection  of  the  genital  tract  in  women  has  been  observed,  but  the  * 
so  far  reported  are  few.  Robitansky  believed  that  tuberculosis  ol 
cervix  uteri  is  always  limited,  while  Ij(*bert  denied  its  existence.  Pai 
describes  it  as  a  tubercular  erosion  of  the  cervical  canal,  and  says  it  i 
invades  the  vaginal  portion  of  the  cervix.  Mosler  found  the  u 
affected  in  4  out  of  4(>  post-mortems  made  upon  women  who  had  di* 
tuberculosis.  Kolb  and  Ilegar  give  similar  results.  With  the  exce] 
of  Fricdliinder,  authors  are  inclined  to  hold  that  it  usually  occur? 
secondary  affection.  Iiar])ier  believes  that  a  woman  can  be  infected 
tubercular  husband  durin*:  coitus,  as  bacilli  have  been  demonstrate 
the  stMucM  of  tubercular  ]>atients,  as  well  as  in  the  discharge  at  tor 
tubercular  e|>i(lidyniitis.  Tht*  uterus  may  be  infected  by  extension 
a  tubercular  lesion  of  the  vulva  without  any  intermediate  trace  of  i 
tion  in  tiie  va^rina.  Tin*  author  even  admits  the  possibility  that  V 
eular  infection  may  be  transmitted  by  the  finder  of  the  attendant,  b 
fected  instrunu'Uts,  or  even  through  the  medium  of  the  air.  Zweigl 
reports  a  case  of  primary  tuberculosis  of  the  portio  vaginalis  uteri  w 
at  the  tinu!  of  (examination,  appeared  in  the  shape  of  an  ulcer  the  si 
a  walnut,  with  thi<k,  indurated  mar;;ins  and  cheesy  floor.  Nuin< 
tubercle  bacilli  were  found  in  the  secretion  taken  from  the  surface  o 
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ulcer.    Evidences  of  tuberculosis  were  apparent  at  this  time.    After  a  few 
weeks  the  ulcer  extended  toward  the  left  vaginal  wall.    A  section  of  a  frag- 
ment of  tissue  removed  from  these  parts,  on  staining,  showed  numerous  ba- 
cilli.   Tliis  form  of  tuberculosis  is  not  frequent,  as  the  author  could  only  find 
2  cases  of  vulvar  tuberculosis  in  literature,  although  genital  tuberculosis  is 
quite  a  frequent  affection.    Jonin  believes  that  tubercular  endometritis  from 
local  infection  is  quite  a  common  affection.    Of  9  cases  which  were  observed 
by  him  it  was  due  to  sexual  contact  with  men  suffering  from  genital  tubercu- 
losis.   In  2  others  the  husbands  were  tubercular,  but  had  no  genital  tubercu- 
losis.   He  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  Cornil  and  Chantemesse  have 
produced  this  disease  artificially  in  rabbits  by  injecting  bacilli  into  the 
vagina.    Treub  reports  the  case  of  a  girl  who  had  undergone  all  kinds  of 
treatment,  and  finally  had  the  uterus  scraped  out.     The  appendages  then 
appeared  to  be  perfectly  normal.    On  microscopical  examination  the  por- 
tions of  endometrium  removed  by  the  curette  were  found  to  be  tubercular. 
Two  weeks  later  the  patient  came  under  Treub's  care.     It  was  then  un- 
certain whether  the  tu])es  were  affected.    For  six  weeks  she  was  treated 
by  diet  alone,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  the  tubes  could  be  felt,  forming 
sausage-shaped  swellings  adherent  to  neighboring  parts.    The  uterus  and 
tubes  were  removed  through  the  vagina,  and  at  the  operation  the  peri- 
toneum in  Douglas's  pouch  and  the  serous  coat  of  the  uterus  were  found 
covered  with  tubercles.    A  year  and  a  half  after  the  operation  the  patient 
was  in  perfect  health.     The  cases  of  primary  tuberculosis  of  the  vulva, 
vagina,  and  uterus  will  undoubtedly  become  more  numerous  in  the  litera- 
ture of  the  near  future,  when  im])roved  methods  of  examination  will 
enable  the  surgeon  to  make  a  positive  diagnosis  between  these  affections 
and  carcinoma  and  syphilitic  lesions.     The  same  points  in  differential 
diagnosis  are  to  be  remembered  in  this  connection  as  have  been  enumer- 
ated in  the  consideration  of  tubercular  affections  of  the  mouth. 

Treatment. — Primary  tuberculosis  of  the  utero-vaginal  canal  and 
vulva  should  be  treated  by  curetting,  and,  if  the  extent  of  the  lesions 
make  it  necessary,  by  cauterization  with  the  actual  cautery.  Before 
either  of  these  procedures  is  put  into  practice  the  parts  must  be  rendered 
aseptic  by  antiseptic  irrigation.  Subsequent  infection  can  be  guarded 
against  by  the  free  use  of  iodoform,  and  tamponade  of  the  vagina  with 
iodoform  gauze.  Under  ordinary  circumstances  it  is  not  necessary  to 
remove  the  tampon  oftener  than  once  a  week,  when  the  surface  is  again 
freely  dusted  with  iodoform  before  a  new  tampon  is  inserted. 

(b)  Tuberculosis  of  Fallopian  Tubes.  —  In  the  absence  of  tubercular 
lesions  of  the  vagina  and  uterus,  it  is  doubtful  if  infection  of  the  Fallopian 
tubes  can  take  place  by  the  entrance  of  the  bacillus  through  the  genital 
tract,  and  the  relatively  frequent  occurrence  of  the  disease  in  that  part 
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of  the  genital  tract  is  onlj  explainable  by  attributing  it  to  automlection, 
in  the  same  way  ag  we  have  explained  the  occurrence,  for  instance^  of  pri- 
mary tuberculosis  of  joints,  bonCj  and  peritoneum.  We  can  safely  aiaeit 
that  tubercular  infection  of  the  Fallopian  tubes  often,  if  not  always,  takes 
place  upon  the  basis  of  preexisting  pathological  conditions,  taking  it  for 
granted  that  the  healthy  tubes  do  not  present  favorable  conditions  im 
the  localiisation  of  the  tubercle  bacilli,  A  catarrhal  condition  of  the 
mucous  membrane  lining  the  tubes,  as  in  other  organs,  undoubtedly  fur- 
nishes, in  many  instances,  the  locus  minoris  resiskntiw  for  the  localization 
of  bacilli  brought  to  the  part  through  the  circulating  blood  or  by  infec^ 
tion  from  without.  Orthmann  states  that  primary  tubal  tuberculosis 
occurs  in  18  per  cent,  of  all  cases  of  tuberculosis  of  the  female  genital 
tract. 

An  interesting  case  of  primary  tuberculosis  of  the  Fallopian  tubeft 
has  been  recorded  by  Kotschaii.  The  patient  was  45  years  old,  having 
a  good  family  history;  has  suffered  for  a  year  with  pains  in  the  abdom€% 
profuse  metrorrhagia,  and  various  nervous  disturbances.  She  was  treal 
for  retroflexion,  and  subsequently  had  an  attack  of  peh'eo-peritoni 
Yaginal  examination  disclosed  a  firm,  smooth,  movable  swelling,  as  large 
as  an  apple,  to  the  right  of  the  uterus;  this  was  taken  for  a  in  align  am 
ovarian  growth,  and  laparotomy  was  done  for  its  removaL  On  openmg 
the  abdominal  cavity  a  quantity  of  turbid,  purulent  fluid  escaped.  Tike 
swellings  of  oblong  shape,  was  found  lying  apparently  in  a  bed  of  pnn; 
on  account  of  its  intimate  adhesions  it  could  not  be  removed.  The  pa- 
tient died  from  shock.  The  autopsy  showed  the  uterus  enlarged  ADd 
retro  verted.  The  right  tube  was  tortuous  and  generally  thickened.  Nctr 
its  distal  end  it  was  dOated  into  a  swelling  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg,  in  the 
centre  of  which  was  a  cavity  containing  cheesy  materiaL  Other  small 
caseous  foci  were  found  in  the  tubal  wall  in  close  proximity  to  the  l&fgr 
swelling.  The  ovary  on  the  same  side  was  enlarged  and  transformed  ioto 
a  caseous  mass.  The  left  tube  and  ovary  showed  similar  changes,  tbotigh 
less  extensive.  The  microscopical  examination  of  the  pathological  prodiicl 
confirmed  the  diagnosis  of  tuberculosis.  Although  the  disease  appears  U 
have  been  primary  in  the  tubes,  the  affection  occurs  more  frequently  from 
the  direct  extension  of  a  tubercular  endometritis  to  the  tubes.  I>ehedefl 
gives  a  full  description  of  a  case  that  came  inidcr  his  observation.  The 
patient  was  the  widow  of  a  man  who  had  died  of  pulmonary  tubercuWb. 
An  examination  before  the  operation  revealed  a  firmj  nodulated  ictraih- 
dominal  tumor  in  the  space  of  Douglas.  An  attempt  was  made  to  remore 
the  txmior  by  laparotomy,  but  had  to  be  abandoned,  as  the  disease  had  be- 
come too  widely  disseminated.  Six  weeks  later  the  patient  died  vitb 
symptoms  of  general  tuberculosis.     At  the  post-mortem  miliarv  tubcnah 
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losis  was  found  in  the  peritoneum,  lungs,  colon,  uterus,  and  Fallopian 
tubes.  The  most  advanced  stages  of  the  disease  were  found  in  the  uterus 
and  Fallopian  tubes,  showing  that  the  disease  had  commenced  in  these 
organs.  Both  of  the  Fallopian  tubes  were  dilated  and  filled  with  pus,  the 
epithelium  in  parts  being  absent.  Stained  sections  from  the  uterus  and 
tubes  showed  the  presence  of  numerous  bacilli. 

Symptoms  and  Diagnosis. — Tubercular  salpingitis,  occurring  as  a  sec- 
ondary lesion  to  a  primary  tuberculosis  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  genital 
tract,  can  be  suspected  if,  in  connection  with  a  cervical  or  endometritic 
tuberculosis,  examination  reveal  a  swelling  in  the  region  of  one  or  both 
Fallopian  tubes.  Primary  tubercular  disease  of  the  Fallopian  tubes  gives 
rise  to  local  conditions  and  symptoms  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  differ- 
entiate from  an  ordinary  pyosalpinx.  The  existence  of  a  dilated,  inflamed 
Fallopian  tube  can  generally  be  made  out  with  some  degree  of  certainty 
by  making  the  examination  while  the  patient  is  under  the  influence  of  an 
anaesthetic.  Werth  has  described  an  acute  and  chronic  form  of  tubercular 
salpingitis.  In  the  acute  variety  both  the  muscular  and  serous  coats 
undergo  caseous  degeneration,  numerous  bacilli  being  found  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  tube;  while  in  the  chronic  form  the  wall  of  the  tube  under- 
goes thickening  and  infiltration  with  new  cells,  and  its  contents  contain 
only  a  few  bacilli.  The  increase  in  size  of  the  tube  is  due  to  the  collection 
of  pus  in  its  interior  as  well  as  to  the  thickening  of  the  wall.  When  sup- 
puration takes  place  in  the  interior  of  the  tube  the  tubercular  product  has 
become  the  seat  of  a  secondary  infection  with  pus-microbes;  hence  indica- 
tions for  operative  treatment  have  become  more  urgent.  If  the  tuber- 
cular inflammation  extend  from  the  abdominal  extremity  of  the  Fallopian 
tube  to  the  peritoneum,  symptoms  of  tubercular  salpingitis  are  obscured 
later  on  by  those  of  tubercular  peritonitis. 

Treatment. — As  a  tubercular  salpingitis  calls  for  the  same  treatment 
as  a  pyosalpinx,  it  is,  for  all  practical  purposes,  only  necessary  to  narrow 
the  diagnosis  down  to  either  one  of  these  two  affections  before  resorting 
to  treatment  by  laparotomy.  A  median  incision  is  preferable  to  a  lateral, 
as  frequently  both  tubes  are  affected  simultaneously.  Salpingectomy 
should  be  combined  with  oophorectomy,  as  the  ovaries  are  frequently  im- 
plicated in  the  tubercular  process,  and  these  organs  would  be  of  no  further 
use  after  extirpation  of  the  tubes.  As  tubercular  tubes  are  usually  found 
firmly  adherent  to  the  surrounding  tissues,  their  removal  is  often  at- 
tended with  the  greatest  difficulties,  and  may  become  an  impossible  task. 
If  the  disease  is  limited  to  the  tube-structures,  and  has  not  involved  sur- 
rounding important  organs,  it  would  appear  rational,  under  such  circum- 
stances, to  lay  the  tube  open,  remove  its  contents,  scrape  out  the  infected 
tissues  as  far  as  possible,  arrest  bleeding  by  applying  the  actual  cautery, 
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and,  after  thorough  iodoformization,  pack  with  iodoform  g 
treatment  would  certainly  appear  more  rational  than  to  be  c 
an  exploratory  incision  and  allow  the  patient  to  remain  a  si 
relieved  by  death  from  tuberculosis.  In  one  case  that  cam< 
treatment,  where  both  tubes  were  imbedded  in  a  mass  of  i 
tissue,  I  was  unable  to  remove  the  entire  mas^?,  and  I  was  comiH»ll< 
this  course,  and  the  patient  recovered  quickly  and  permanent 
of  a  fffical  fistula  that  formed  a  few  days  after  the  operation. 

TUBERCULOSIS   OF  THE   OVARY. 

Primary  tuberculosis  of  the  ovary  is  comparatively  rare. 
quently  the  organ  becomes  secondarily  involved  by  extension 
ease  from  the  Fallopian  tube  or  peritoneum.  Orthmann  has  a 
cases.  Only  57  were  submitted  to  a  careful  microscopical  e: 
and  of  these  48  were  typical  instances  of  ovarian  tuberculosis 
ease  was  bilateral  in  27  cases.  The  remaining  9  were  tubercu 
cysts.  Of  the  48  cases,  infection  was  traced  to  the  Fallopian 
and  from  the  peritoneum  in  22.  In  the  48  cases  the  tubercle  I 
found  9  times  by  microscopical  examination  and  4  times  by 
experiments. 

TUBERCULOSIS   OF  GLANS   PENIS   AND   URETHRA. 

Kraske  has  observed  a  case  of  tubercular  ulceration  of  tl 

extending  from  the  nuMnbraiious  portion  of  the  neck  of  the 
a  }>aticnt,  33  years  of  ago,  who  was  treated  for  chancre.  T! 
rrvcahMl  advanced  lubcreiilosis  of  the  genito-urinary  tract  and 
tnhcrciih)sis.  In  another  case,  a  man  1!>  yrars  ohl,  a  liibtTrii 
lion  existed  on  the  dorsum  of  the  ghins  the  size  of  a  cent  pi 
sore  was  also  mistaken  for  a  primary  h^sion  of  syphilis.  Thei 
si<:ns  of  }>iilrnonary  tuhennilosis.  The  t:hins  was  amputated,  w 
observed  that  the  tubereiihir  infiltration  extended  deeply  ini^ 
ernous  structure,  'i'he  h'sion  could  not  be  traced  to  genital  cc 
under  the  niicm-cnpe  -bowed  the  typical  structure  of  tulMTci 
In  the  examination  of  doubtful  lesions  of  the  plans  penis  it 
miM-mbiT   tlw   Tu><«;ibilitv   of   t  nbtTiubir   iiifi'ctioii    in   th\<   1o<^:a1i 
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tortuous  and  smaller  than  in  the  remaining  portion  of  the  testicle  or  the 
vas  deferens,  both  of  which  are  important  elements  in  determining  locali- 
zation in  that  part  from  floating  bacilli  that  reach  it  through  the  circu- 
lating blood.  Salzmann  states  that  these  anatomical  conditions  are  im- 
portant factors  in  the  arrest  and  localization  of  floating  bacilli.  That  in 
cases  of  tuberculosis  of  the  testicle  we  are  only  dealing  with  an  external 
manifestation  of  an  antecedent  infection  becomes  apparent  by  the  clinical 
observation  that  not  infrequently  both  testicles  are  infected,  either  simul- 
taneously or  some  time  apart,  showing  that  the  infection  came  from  the 
same  sounie.  Guyon  ("La  Castration  pour  le  Sarcoc^le  tuberculeux," 
Ann.  des  Mai.  des  Org.  Gendto-urin.,  1891,  vol.  ix.  No.  7)  believes  that 
tuberculosis  of  tlie  genito-urinary  organs  occurs  quite  frequently  as  a 
primary  affection.  He  is  of  the  opinion  that  tuberculosis  of  the  epididy- 
mis is  almost  always  complicated  by  a  similar  affection  of  the  prostate  and 
vesiculai  seminales,  and  is  therefore,  on  the  whole,  opposed  to  castration 
as  a  curative  operation.  He  maintains  that  this  operation  is  only  justi- 
fiable after  the  disease  of  the  epididymis  has  resulted  in  the  formation  of 
abscesses  and  fistulous  openings.  Tuberculosis  of  the  genital  organs  in 
the  male  furnishes  one  of  the  best  examples  of  the  typical  clinical  course 
of  local  tuberculosis.  The  disease  extends,  by  continuity  of  structure, 
often*  to  a  great  distance  from  its  starting-point.  Nothing  is  more 
familiar  than  the  clinical  course  of  a  case  of  tuberculosis  of  the  testicle. 
A  small,  hard  nodule  is  first  detected  in  the  epididymis,  and  from  this 
l>oint  the  whole  structure  of  the  epididymis  is  infected,  when  the  infection 
slowly,  but  surely,  extends  to  the  testicle;  then  along  the  vas  deferens 
to  the  vcsicula;  seminales,  the  prostate  gland,  and  bladder,  and  from  this 
viscus  along  the  ureters  to  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney.  As  a  rule,  the  dis- 
ease remains  limited  to  the  genito-urinary  organs,  but  in  some  instances 
metastatic  infection  takes  place,  either  from  the  genito-urinary  organs 
or  from  the  primary  source  of  the  infection.  A  gentleman  was  imder  my 
care  whose  case  illustrates  a  number  of  interesting  points  descriptive  of 
the  clinical  behavior  of  genital  tuberculosis.  He  was  35  years  of  age;  mar- 
ried for  ten  years;  the  marriage  had  been  childless.  •  He  claimed  that  he 
never  had  syphilis  or  gonorrhoea.  Tuberculosis  is  hereditary  in  the  family. 
Nine  years  before  he  noticed  a  small,  hard  swelling  in  the  epididymis  of 
both  testicles.  Two  years  before  symptoms  of  cystitis  appeared,  which 
were  not  much  imj)roved  by  internal  medication  and  antiseptic  irrigation 
of  the  bladder.  Six  months  before  his  left  knee  became  swollen  and 
j)ainful.  Four  months  later  he  commenced  to  suffer  severe  pain  in  the 
re<rion  of  the  left  kidney.  Temperature  varied  from  100°  to  103°  F.  A 
swelling  soon  formed  in  the  left  lumbar  region,  and  four  weeks  later  I 
evacuated  a  large  quantity  of  pus  through  a  lumbar  incision.     Through 
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the  incision  the  kidney  could  be  seen  and  felt,  and,  by  passinjr  the  iuii 
finger  around  it,  it  appeared  to  be  extensively  separated  from  iIk-  «.■••'„- 
tiguous  structures.  The  left  knee  presented  all  the  appearaiUM-i  oi  a-:- 
vanced  synovial  tuberculosis.  No  evidences  of  pulmonary  tubortul--> 
The  disease  in  both  testicles  had  made  no  progress  for  years,  and  rh- 
infiltration  appears  to  be  limited  to  the  epididymis.  The  epididymis  -■:. 
both  sides  is  moderately  swollen  and  indurated.  The  vas  deferen-  -v 
each  side  is  somewhat  larger  and  firmer  than  normal.  The  disoasi'  !u: . 
extended  from  tlie  epididymis  to  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  on  both  >i«i- -. 
all  of  the  intervening  organs  being  involved  in  the  tubert-uhir  pnKt*- 
The  only  apparent  manifestation  of  general  tuberculosis  was  prest/ui*-: 
by  the  left  knee.  An  interesting  feature  in  this  case  was  the  formation  of 
a  paranephritic  abscess  around  a  pyelonephritic  kidney,  which  must  iv 
regarded  as  the  result  of  a  secondary  infection  with  pus-mit- robes. 

Symptoms  and  Diagnosis. — Tubercular  epididymitis  always   appears 
as  a  chronic  affection,  in  this  respect  differing  from  gonorrhieal  epi^li-h- 
mitis  and  the  ordinary  form  of  acute  parenchymatous  and   suppurativ- 
orchitis.     Pain  and  tenderness  are  either  entirely  absent    or,   at    K■a^:. 
slight  when  ])resent.     Circumscribed  hydrocele  may  develop   as  sivmi  a* 
the  disease  extends  to  tlie  tunica  vaginalis.     The  tubercuhir   intlamT!:.i- 
tion  is  cliaracterized  by   the  same  pathological  conditions    as    in    tMh-r 
r)rgans,  new  nodules  appearing  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  first  one,  wl:ii;:. 
l»y  contlnencM',  form   masses  of  considerable  size.     Caseation    is   an    .-a'  : 
and  aliiu»st  <M)n>tant  coiiditioii.     Tn  many  eases  the  process  extends  ir-  * 
ilir«M-ti(ni   of  llie  >kin:    a   tiihercular  abscess  forms  in  the   tunirs   <•:    :".• 
srroluin:    ihe  skin  presents  a  bluish-red  t-ojor,  and  sjJODtanei^us   perf-T.- 
tioii  ;:ives  rise  lo  evacuatinn  of  the  ai'seess.    Frecjuently  niuhiplf  a!*-* .  --  - 
f(»rni   in   this  manner,  and   the   li<iuh)us  openin;:s  lead  down    ti»   eas*  ■  - 
masses.     In  some  eases,  a--  the  one  reported,  the  disease*  in  tlu»  «'p:iiiil\!    - 
beeonies  latent,  hut  the  inf.-ction  extencls  at  an  early  date  alnn;:  th.-  •■  i- 
defi-rens,  wliieli  heemne*^  >\\ollen,  hard,  and  nodular,  am]   fnwn   wli;.  :..    ■ 
a  cross--t'etion  is  made,  the  chara<-teristie  cheesy  material  can  l>e  -sij-j.  • 
From  th«'  va>  defept-n-  tlie  di.-ease  cxiends  to  the  vesieuhe  senn'Mali-.  •  -  -■ 
tate  Inland,  hiadder.  ;md  finally  crtM'ps  alonir  the  ureters  to  th«-   p.'\   - 
the  ki«lney,  u-ually  .-inniltanec.iwjy  on  holli  si(h'S.     The  only  di>.-a*»    m  ■ 
whieh   tuhereiilar  epidid\  mil  i-   miL:ht    l>e  <-onfounded   is  tertiarv    «\':    - 
atVeetini:    the  >jime   jtarl    of   the   iesti<le.      in   ca<es  of  doul)t    the    :■..': 
shonM   he  plaei'd  on  ant  i-yphilit ie  treatment    fr)r  a  few  weeks,   ivhi   •. 
the  jiti'eit  i(.n  i-  tuliereular.  will  pn»due.'  no  impression  on  the  swt-Hir..: 
the  i»ther  !ian<l.  if  it  i>  -yphilit ie,  it  will  ra|»idly  diminish  in  size. 

Treatment.- -The  mily  radical  treatment   in  tuherculo-is  of  xh*-  •:  ■ 
•  lidymi-  and  t«-ti«le  i-  <a<tration.     Thi>  operation  is  indicated  if  \]u-  .1  — 
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ease  is  limited  to  one  testicle,  and  no  evidences  of  tuberculosis  can  be 
found  in  any  other  organ  beyond  the  reach  of  surgical  treatment.  I  have 
removed  both  testicles  in  two  cases,  but  in  both  patients  tubercular  cys- 
titis developed  one  and  two  years,  respectively,  after  the  operation,  and 
in  one  of  them  the  immediate  cause  of  death  was  pulmonary  tuberculosis. 
My  own  cases  and  the  experience  of  other  surgeons  would  tend  to  dictate 
a  conservative  course  of  treatment  if  both  testicles  are  aflEected.  In  per- 
forming castration  for  malignant  or  tubercular  affections  of  the  testicle 
the  surgeon  should  aim  to  remove  as  much  of  the  spermatic  cord  as 
possible.  The  inguinal  canal  should  be  laid  open  freely  and,  by  patient 
traction  on  the  cord,  as  much  as  possible  of  this  structure  beyond  the 
internal  inguinal  ring  should  be  secured  and  removed.  After  the  disease 
has  extended  to  the  organs  at  the  base  of  the  bladder  or  the  bladder  itself, 
castration  is,  of  course,  positively  contraindicated.  Reboul,  of  Marseilles, 
treated  three  cases  of  this  disease  by  injections  of  naphthol-camphor.  He 
injected  4  to  5  drops  every  ciglit  to  ten  days  into  the  thickened  tissues  of 
testicle  and  epididymis.  Marked  improvement  was  effected,  the  diseased 
parts  becoming  more  indurated  and  contracted;  and  these  results  are  the 
more  noteworthy  since  in  two  of  the  cases  other  measures  continued  for 
a  long  time  had  been  unsuccessful.  The  coexistence  of  pulmonary  tuber- 
culosis, or  tuberculosis  of  any  of  the  larger  joints,  would  furnish  a  suffi- 
cient ground  against  the  propriety  of  castration.  Castration  is  a  legiti- 
mate operation,  and  yields  fair  results  if  the  patient  is  otherwise  in  good 
health  and  the  disease  is  limited  to  one  side,  and  lias  not  extended  along 
the  cord  beyond  a  point  where  all  of  the  infected  tissues  can  be  removed. 
The  tunica  vaginalis  should  always  be  removed  with  the  testicle,  and,  if 
the  scrotum  is  adherent  at  any  point,  the  adherent  portions  of  the  skin 
must  be  excised  at  the  same  time.  The  vessels  of  the  cord  should  be 
tied  separately,  as  tying  the  cord  en  masse  gives  rise  to  unnecessary  pain, 
and  the  ligature  is  liable  to  slip:,  an  occurrence  that  might  be  followed  by 
troublesome  haemorrhage.  If  the  disease  is  bilateral  and  has  resulted  in 
abscess  formation  much  can  be  gained  by  the  vigorous  use  of  the  sharp 
spoon  followed  by  the  local  use  of  iodoform.  Recently  much  has  been 
said  in  favor  of  resection  of  the  tubercular  epididymis  as  a  substitute 
for  castration,  but  it  is  very  doubtful  if  the  claims  advanced  will  be  sup- 
ported by  clinical  experience. 

TUBEBCULOSIS   OF   THE   VESICUL.E   SEMINALES. 

In  1829  Dahmar  described  a  chronic  inflammation  of  the  seminal 
vesicles,  the  description  of  which  corresponds  closely  to  that  of  tuber- 
culosis. Since  then  this  affection  has  been  described  by  Albers,  Jaye, 
Kaumann,  Ilumphrey,  and  Kocher,  and  lately  it  has  been  studied  by 
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Rayer,  Cruveilhier,  and  Reclus  a8  secondary  to  pulmonary  tubereiiln 
As  a  secondary  affection  this  ailment  is  not  only  seen  in  connection  w 
tuberculosis  of  Uie  lungs,  but  is  more  common  after  primary  tuV»f: 
losis  of  the  epididymis,  either  as  a  continuation  of  the  cheesy  degmi 
tion  in  the  vas  deferens  or  spreading  by  contiguity  of  tissue  from 
sides  of  the  prostate.  Primary  tuberculosis  of  these  organs  is  exircn: 
rare,  and  still  less  often  diagnosed,  and  up  to  quite  recently  no  suri:: 
interference  has  been  attempted.  UUmann  now  reports  a  case  of  prim 
tuberculosis  of  the  right  testicle,  with  secondary  affection  of  the  somi 
vesicles  on  both  sides,  in  a  lad  17  years  of  age,  where,  after  removal 
the  right  testicle,  he  extirpated  these  organs  through  a  semilunar  inci? 
in  the  perineum.  The  general  health  of  the  patient  improved  after 
operation,  but  a  small  urinarj'  fistula  remained,  which  formed  in  coi 
quence  of  injury  to  the  base  of  the  bladder  during  the  operation.  11 
of  the  opinion  that  the  seminal  vesicles  should  be  removeil  in  prim 
tuberculosis  of  the  testicle  or  epididymis,  when  no  suspit-ious  ?yi 
toms  have  appeared  on  the  sound  side,  and  when  on  tlie  afTt*cte<l  * 
the  vesiculffi  seminales  are  already  attacked;  also  in  cases  of  prim 
tuberculosis  of  the  seminal  vt'sitlcs.  Fenger  has  also  reported  a  siier«>: 
extirpation  of  the  vesicuhv  seminali??  for  tuberculosis.  More  recently  \l 
of  Paris,  has  advanced  the  idea  that  in  tuberculosis  of  the  genital  or;r*in>  i 
a  mistake  to  remove  only  the  testicles,  since  he  has  often  observed  fistuLr  : 
abscrsses  extending  alon<r  the  cord  after  castration.  lie  advisos,  in  :\« 
tion,  extirpation  of  the  v;is  deferens  and  seminal  vesicles.  H«'  ni- 
two  eases  in  which,  after  removal  of  the  testicle,  tlie  vas  defiTt-n- 
carefully  separated  from  the  vessels  of  tlu^  s])erniatic  conK  whirh  w 
then  tied  and  divided.  An  incision  was  ihm  made  in  the  perineum. 
vesicuL-e  smiinales  pushed  into  the  wound  by  the  finger  introdiu-*-.:  i 
lH  the  rectum  and  excisid,  and  tln^  vas  deferens  entirely  removed.      'Vh*- 

in  suits  were  excellent.     Tbe  im{>ott'nce  following  the  operation   shoul'i 

:j  no  contraindication,  for  in  all  reported  eases  of  tuberculosis  «>f  tlit*  st-ii  : 

ve>ieles  iTn]»<)ti'nce  always  orcurs  in  a  short  time:   in  fact,  it  is  reLrardf«l 
a  cardinal  >ymj)t<un  of  ibr  di<ea<e. 

Tri{i:i:«  iLiKi^  or  Tin:  iu.aodku. 

'I'ulM-nuln.^i<  ^^\'  \]\i'  bla«Mi  T  «.r(nr>  (itb«r  as  a  })rimary  or  <«•<•<. niliir-.  ; 
fe<tinn.  Sr\  ♦ral  <a>»'-  of  Wfll-marked  ])rimary  lulnTculosis  of  tlie  bbn!.!.  r 
tin-  fi  inab-  bavt-  ( nni'.-  un«br  my  nb<»-rvalinn,  where  the  diseasi-  rviij.  !  • 
cnmmmcr.l  jji  th«-  iii  tk  of  th«'  bladder,  nn«l.  aftt-r  spreadinji  over  the  u'. 
internal  surfarr  of  the  viscrii-,  extended  along  the  ureters  lo  the  piiv 
of  tbr  ki«in«'ys,  and  finally,  in  tlh-  <our-»*  of  a  few  years,  provcMl  fatal  fr*-' 
tubiTt'iilar  ]»y«-b»n»-pbriti-.     Primary  lubereiilar  cy.-titis  appears  tt>  be  in<^ 
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frequent  in  females  than  in  males,  undoubtedly  because,  on  account  of 
shortness  of  the  urethra,  direct  infection  is  more  liable  to  occur. 

Striimpell,  after  a  careful  study  of  4  cases  of  primary  tuberculosis 
of  the  bladder  in  men,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  infection  takes  place 
through  the  urethra.  The  tubercle  bacilli,  finding  no  favorable  place  for 
localization  and  growth  in  the  urethra  and  bladder,  finally  reach  the 
prostate  gland  or  the  epididymis,  the  whole  process  resembling  what 
occurs  in  inhalation  tuberculosis,  in  which  the  disease  manifests  itself 
not  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bronchial  tubes,  but  in  the  paren- 
chyma of  the  apices  of  the  lungs. 

More  frequently,  however,  tubercular  cystitis  follows  a  descending 
tubercular  ureteritis  or  in  consequence  of  an  extension  of  a  tubercular 
process  from  the  epididymis  along  the  spermatic  cord  to  the  vesiculae  semi- 
nales,  prostate  gland,  and  base  of  the  bladder.  If  the  disease  reach  the 
bladder  from  above,  the  mucous  membrane  around  the  ureteral  orifice  is 
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Fig.  200.— Tubercle  BaclUl  in  Urine. 

first  involved,  and  from  here  the  disease  spreads  over  the  mucous  surface 
of  the  organ.  On  the  other  hand,  infection  from  below  is  first  manifested 
by  symptoms  which  indicate  irritation  and  inflammation  of  the  neck  of  the 
bladder. 

Symptoms  and  Diagnosis. — Tuberculosis  of  the  bladder  is  clinically 
characterized  by  symptoms  of  cystitis,  the  intensity  of  the  symptoms 
varying  according  to  the  part  of  the  bladder  affected,  the  extent  of  the 
disease,  and  the  presence  or  absence  of  complications.  If  the  disease 
primarily  involve  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  tenesmus  and  frequent  desire 
to  urinate  are  the  most  distressing  symptoms.  As  long  as  no  ulceration 
of  the  vesical  mucous  membrane  has  taken  place,  the  urine  may  present 
a  perfectly  normal  appearance,  and,  on  examination,  is  found  normal  in 
other  respects.  Slight  attacks  of  haematuria  are  of  frequent  occurrence. 
A>ry  frequently  the  symptoms  become  very  much  aggravated  shortly  after 
an  examination  of  the  bladder,  made  upon  the  supposition  that  the  patient 
is  suffering  from  stone  in  the  bladder,  as  the  introduction  of  a  sound 
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without  the  noccssarv  aseptic  precautions  is  ol'lon  fi)Ilo\vtMl  l.y 
oiidary  infection  with  pus-microbes,  which  gives  rise  to  an  a*  i:: 
])urative  cystitis.  The  general  health  of  the  patient  now  liot-iMii--  : 
un<lennine<],  anil  the  extension  of  the  local  disease  in  tin*  liin -r: 
tho  kidneys  is  hastened.  The  urine  contains  large  quantities  «•:*  i- 
mucus,  and  becomes  ammoniacal  from  the  presence  and  {Uti«»n  «.: 
factive  bacteria.  The  walls  of  the  bladder  become  jrreatly  thiikono' 
inHammatory  exudation  and  tubercular  infiltration;  tho  t>r;:ar.  i> 
to  emj)ty  itself  comj>letely,  and  the  decomjmsed  residual  urir.t-  '•.. 
an  additional  sr»urcc  of  irritation  and  ]»rogressive  infet-tion.  Inro!'.: 
of  urine  is  a  fn*t|uent  sym])tom  in  advanced  vesical  tubon*uln.sis. 
usually  an  indication  that  the  organ  is  extensively  diseasoil.  In  >••■  - 
lubcnndosis  of  the  bladder  it  is  usually  not  dilhcult  to  locate  the  y 
disease,  and  thus  establish  a  j)osiiive  diagnosis.  The  prosaonee  «^f  t: 
bacilli  in  thtj  urine  in  eases  of  primary  tuberculosi.<  of  the  nrpi 
nishes  a  ])ositive  diagnostic  criterion  between  ordinary  c-ystiti 
vesical  tuberculosis.     In  tlie  absence  «»f  the  ordinary  eauses  nf  cvstit; 
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death  from  extension  of  the  infection  to  the  kidneys,  or  from  secondary 
pulmonary  or  general  tuberculosis,  will  follow  as  an  inevitable  result.  In 
primary  vesical  tuberculosis  the  disease,  at  the  time  a  positive  diagnosis 
can  be  made,  has  usually  invaded  so  much  of  the  walls  of  the  bladder 
that  a  radical  operation  would  necessitate  an  extensive  resection  of  its 
walls,  after  which  it  would  be  found  impossible  to  utilize  the  remaining 
portion  of  the  organ  as  a  reservoir  for  the  urine.  Resection  of  the  wall 
of  the  bladder  has  been  done  in  several  instances  in  the  treatment  of 
malignant  tumors  at  its  base,  but  has  usually  terminated  in  the  formation 
of  a  permanent  urinary  fistula. 

Dr.  R.  Harvey  Keed,  of  Mansfield,  Ohio,  made  an  interesting  series  of 
experiments  on  dogs,  with  a  view  to  dispense  with  the  bladder  altogether  in 
cases  of  extensive  disease  of  this  organ,  necessitating  partial  or  complete  ex- 
cision. He  has  shown  that  the  ureters  can  be  successfully  implanted  into  the 
rectun^hus  excluding  permanently  the  urinary  tract  below  this  point  from 
the  urinary  passages,  and  utilizing  the  rectum  as  a  reservoir  for  the  urine.  If 
the  operation  of  implantation  of  the  ureters  into  the  rectum  can  be  perfected 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  become  a  feasible  and  practical  procedure  in  surgery 
it  may  be  possible,  in  tlie  future,  that  vesical  tuberculosis  can  be  successfully 
dealt  with  by  complete  excision  of  the  affected  organ.  Implantation  of  both 
ureters  into  the  sigmoid  flexure  has  been  successfully  performed  by  Dr.  C. 
Beck,  of  Chicago,  and  others  for  vesical  tuberculosis,  and  this  operation  or  a 
modification  of  it  recommends  itself  in  cases  in  which  the  tubercular  affec- 
tion is  limited  to  the  bladder.  It  appears  to  me  the  implantation  of  the 
right  ureter  into  a  healthy  appendix  vermiformis  and  implantation  of  the 
left  into  the  sigmoid  flexure  would  be  a  feasible  operation,  and,  if  per- 
formed in  two  stages,  would  greatly  reduce  the  immediate  sources  of 
danger. 

The  conservative  treatment  of  vesical  tuberculosis  by  injection  of 
solutions  of  boric  acid,  benzoate  of  soda,  the  ordinary  antiseptic  solu- 
tions, and  iodoform  has  little  or  no  effect,  either  in  affording  palliation  or 
in  retarding  the  regional  extension  of  the  disease.  Guyon  recommends 
corrosive  sublimate  as  an  excellent  remedy  in  cystitis,  but  especially  in 
vesical  tuberculosis.  The  remedy  is  employed  either  in  the  form  of  irri- 
gation or  instillation,  the  latter  being  preferred  by  the  author.  The 
strength  of  the  sublimate  solutions  varied  from  1-5000  to  1-1000.  At 
the  beginning  of  treatment  20  to  30  drops  are  injected  into  the  posterior 
urethra,  and  this  (juantity  is  gradually  increased  to  60  drops.  The  more 
severe  the  pain,  the  h»ss  should  be  the  quantity  injected.  Before  the 
instillations  the  bladder  must  be  emptied.  The  remedy  that  has  yielded 
better  results  in  my  hands  than  any  other  in  the  local  treatment  of  vesical 
tuberculosis  is  trichloride  of  iodine.    The  treatment  must  be  commenced 
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with  a  very  weak  solutionj — V^  p^r  cent.,  the  strength  graduallj  in- 
creased to  1  per  cent*  as  the  bladder  becomes  more  tolerant  to  the  actioa 
of  this  drug.  The  bladder  should  first  be  washed  out  with  sterilized  witer 
and  not  more  than  an  ounce  of  the  solution  injected  at  a  time,  Beiiiac 
reports  eases  of  tubercular  cystitis  treated  by  instillatioii  of  1  oaoee  of 
liquid  vaeelin  containing  25  grains  of  iodoform.  The  oily  material  floiU 
upon  the  urine.  When  the  patient  micturates  the  urine  at  first  escapes 
free  from  oil,  but  toward  the  end  of  the  act  it  appears,  and  as  soon  as  tliii 
is  the  case  further  escape  ceases.  In  this  manuer  the  iodofonu  is  det^aed 
in  the  bladder  many  days.  When  it  disappears  a  new  instil  la  tioci  is  miiv. 
Iodoform  thus  used  relieves  pain  and  promotes  the  healing  of  the  ulcert- 
tions-  He  gives  the  particulars  of  14  cases  treated  by  this  method,  of 
which  number  7  were  greatly  improved,  6  considerably  benefited,  1  not  im- 
proved. Internal  medicines — such  as  boric  acid,  benzoatti  of  eod:^  '^-u 
buehu,  tritieum  repens,  and  urotropin — are  of  uiifitv  in  relie>  ^  -.-..ril 
tenesmnSj  before  secondary  infection  with  puB*iiiicrobes  and  putrefactiTe  bac- 
teria has  occurred,  by  rendering  the  urine  alkaline  and  more  copioa*; 
but  during  the  later  stages  of  the  disease  they  are  useless  even  as  palli- 
atives.  If  the  tubercular  process  is  limited  to  the  urinary  passages  below 
the  ureters,  incision  and  drainage  of  the  bladder  secure  rest  to  this  orgia 
and  open  up  a  direct  route  for  the  more  eifcctual  treatment  of  the  tuber- 
cular lesions^  and  thus  not  only  constitute  the  most  efficient  palliatire 
measure,  but  also  the  most  etfective  procedure  in  retarding  ihe  local  tt- 
tension  of  the  disease  by  direct,  vigorous^  autitubercular  treatmenL  I 
had  an  opportunity  to  observe  the  palliative  effect  of  an  opening  in  iht 
bladder^  in  a  case  of  primary  vesical  tuberculosis  in  a  female  aged  35  jt^tK 
where  the  tubercular  ulceration  resulted  in  the  formation  of  a  ¥e«ic«K 
vaginal  fistula.  The  tenesmus  was  promptly  relieved,  as  soon  as  iIm 
bladder  was  placed  in  a  condition  of  rest,  by  the  escape  of  urine  ihri>u|b 
the  fistulous  opening. 

In  the  female  the  most  direct  route  into  the  bladder,  and  aHofdinf 
the  most  efficient  drainage  and  furnishing  the  most  advantageoua  condi* 
tions  for  the  local  treatment  of  the  tubercular  lesions,  is  a  vaginal  cys* 
totomy  made  near  the  neck  of  the  bladder.  The  opening  should  be  it 
least  1  Va  inches  in  length,  extending  from  near  the  neek  of  the  bladdfi 
in  an  upward  direction.  Tubular  drainage  should  be  dispensed  with,  m 
all  foreign  substances  in  the  bladder  not  only  act  as  irritants,  but  inier- 
fere  with  complete  drainage.  As  the  opening  is  made  in  the  taoet  i^ 
pendent  portion  of  the  bladder,  free  drainage  can  be  secured  most  effi- 
ciently by  means  which  prevent  contraction  or  closure  of  the  vt^t^^ 
vaginal  opening.  This  can  be  done  by  suturing  the  nmcons  membrane  dl 
the  bladder  to  the  vaginal  mucous  membrane,  thus  establishing  a  pennt- 
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nent  bimucous  fistula  between  the  bladder  and  the  vagina.  Through  this 
opening  accessible  tubercular  lesions  can  be  treated  by  the  use  of  the 
sharp  spoon  and  the  direct  application  of  iodoform.  The  parts  below  this 
opening  should  be  protected  against  the  irritating  effect  of  urine  by 
applications  of  vaselin  or  lanolin  containing  one  of  the  milder  antiseptic 
remedies.  After  The  fistulous  opening  has  been  established  the  bladder  can 
be  irrigated  with  antiseptic  solutions,  or  a  mixture  containing  iodoform, 
through  the  urethra. 

In  the  male  the  same  objects  are  attained  more  efficiently  by  making 
a  suprapubic  cystotomy,  as  through  a  perineal  incision  the  direct  treat- 
ment of  tubercular  lesions  is  impossible.  The  fistulous  communication 
should  be  made  complete  by  suturing  tlie  margins  of  the  visceral  wound 
to  skin-flaps  taken  from  each  side  of  the  external  incision:  a  method  first 
suggested  by  Morris,  of  New  York.  By  lining  the  margins  of  the  incision 
with  mucous  membrane  and  skin,  the  loose  connective  tissue  in  the  pre- 
vesical space  is  protected  against  infection,  and  the  fistulous  opening  is 
rendered  permanently  patent.  At  the  time  of  operation  visible  tubercular 
ulcers  are  curetted  and  iodoformized.  The  bladder  can  be  irrigated  sub- 
sequently through  the  urethra  or  through  the  fistulous  opening. 

In  a  case  of  advanced  primary  tuberculosis  of  the  bladder  where  I 
pursued  this  method  of  treatment  the  operation  afforded  marked  relief, 
but  appeared  to  have  no  influence  in  retarding  a  fatal  termination,  as  the 
disease  had  already  extended  to  the  kidneys.  The  patient  lived  for  nearly 
two  months  in  comparative  comfort,  the  principal  complaint  made  being 
the  moisture  caused  by  the  constant  escape  of  urine  through  the  artificial 
urethra. 

A  case  is  described  by  Battle  in  which  recovery  followed  curetting 
through  a  suprapubic  incision,  after  the  failure  of  less  formidable  means. 
The  patient  was  a  girl  aged  20  years.  The  operation  was  performed  July 
29,  1889.  The  patient  was  discharged  September  20th,  and  April  8,  1890, 
was  in  good  health  and  working  at  her  trade. 

In  cases  where  the  disease  in  the  bladder  is  circumscribed,  and  the 
organ  is  opened  early,  the  treatment  might,  occasionally  at  least,  result 
in  a  permanent  cure,  if  the  infected  tissues  can  be  completely  removed 
by  curetting  or  destroyed  by  the  actual  cautery  through  the  incision  at 
the  time  of  operation.  In  such  favorable  cases  the  opening  should  not 
be  allowed  to  close  until  the  surgeon  can  satisfy  himself  that  the  ulcers 
have  completely  healed,  and  that  no  new  centres  of  infection  are  present. 

TUBERrULOSTS  OF  THE   KIDNEY. 

The  frequency  with  which  the  kidneys  are  affected  by  primary 
tuberculosis  remains  a  much  disputed  question.     James  Israel  is  of  the 
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opinion  that  primary  tuberculosis  of  the  kidney  is  much  more  frequent 
than  secondary,  while  other  equally  competent  authorities  entertain  an 
opposite  view.  The  fact,  however,  remains  that  primary  renal  tubercu- 
losis is  much  more  prevalent  than  was  formerly  supposed.  The  disea^f 
may  have  its  starting-point  either  in  the  substance  of  the  kidney  or  in  the 
pelvis.  It  is  characterized  clinically  by  pain  and  tenderness  in  the  lumbar 
region  and  along  the  course  of  the  ureter,  haematuria,  tubercular  tissue 
in  the  urine,  and  at  an  early  stage  by  vesical  irritation.  If  the  ureter 
becomes  obstructed  tubercular  pyonephrosis  follows.  It  is  not  always  ea>y 
to  differentiate  between  vesical  and  renal  tuberculosis  and  tubercular 
pyelonephritis  and  stone  in  the  kidney.  The  microscope  is  a  valuable 
diagnostic  resource  in  such  cases.  Tuberculosis  of  one  kidney  may  eventu- 
ally involve  the  opposite  organ  by  extension  of  the  disease  along  the 
ureter  to  the  bladder  and  from  the  bladder  to  the  opposite  kidney  by  an 
ascending  ureteritis.  In  cases  in  which  the  disease  is  limited  to  one  kid- 
ney an  early  nephrectomy  is  the  proper  treatment.  If  the  opposite  kid- 
ney or  the  bladder,  or  both,  are  involved  a  nephrotomy  is  indicated,  fol- 
lowed by  injections  into  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  of  antibacillary  remedies, 
such  as  the  trichloride  of  iodine  or  iodoform. 

TUBERCULOSIS   OF  THE   VASCULAR  SYSTEM. 

Mention  has  already  been  made  of  tuberculosis  of  the  heart-muscle. 
It  is  well  known  that  tuberculosis  caused  by  tubercular  emboli  or  localiza- 
tion of  tubercle  bacilli  from  the  circulating  blood  begins  as  an  intra- 
vascular lesion.  In  a  classical  monograph  on  tubercular  meningitis 
Ilektoen  gave  an  accurate  description  of  the  histogenesis  of  the  en<l> 
vascular  tubercle.  Few  observations  of  tubercular  lesions  within  the  \aT'Z-: 
blood-vessels  and  heart  have  been  recorded.  Leyden  found  tubercle 
bacilli  in  the  vegetations  of  4  cases  of  recent  verrucous  endocarditis;  tlu' 
bacilli  were  found  chiefly  in  the  cells.  Hanot  and  Levi  report  a  case  i:i 
which  tn])erclo  of  recent  origin  was  found  projecting  upon  the  intima  of 
the  aorta  at  a  point  between  the  origin  of  two  intercostal  arteries.  Th*:* 
patient,  a  man  Ol  years  old,  died  of  j)ulmonary  tuberculosis. 
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nent  bimucous  fistula  between  the  bladder  and  the  vagina.  Through  this 
opening  accessible  tubercular  lesions  can  be  treated  by  the  use  of  the 
sharp  spoon  and  the  direct  application  of  iodoform.  The  parts  below  this 
opening  should  be  protected  against  the  irritating  effect  of  urine  by 
applications  of  vaselin  or  lanolin  containing  one  of  the  milder  antiseptic 
remedies.  After  The  fistulous  opening  has  been  established  the  bladder  can 
be  irrigated  with  antiseptic  solutions,  or  a  mixture  containing  iodoform, 
through  the  urethra. 

In  the  male  the  same  objects  are  attained  more  efficiently  by  making 
a  suprapubic  cystotomy,  as  through  a  perineal  incision  the  direct  treat- 
ment of  tubercular  lesions  is  impossible.  The  fistulous  communication 
should  be  made  complete  by  suturing  the  margins  of  the  visceral  wound 
to  skin-flaps  taken  from  each  side  of  the  external  incision:  a  method  first 
suggested  by  Morris,  of  New  York.  By  lining  the  margins  of  the  incision 
with  mucous  membrane  and  skin,  the  loose  connective  tissue  in  the  pre- 
vesical space  is  protected  against  infection,  and  the  fistulous  opening  is 
rendered  permanently  patent.  At  the  time  of  operation  visible  tubercular 
ulcers  are  curetted  and  iodoformized.  The  bladder  can  be  irrigated  sub- 
sequently through  the  urethra  or  through  the  fistulous  opening. 

In  a  case  of  advanced  primary  tuberculosis  of  the  bladder  where  I 
pursued  this  method  of  treatment  the  operation  afforded  marked  relief, 
but  appeared  to  have  no  influence  in  retarding  a  fatal  termination,  as  the 
disease  had  already  extended  to  the  kidneys.  The  patient  lived  for  nearly 
two  months  in  comparative  comfort,  the  principal  complaint  made  being 
the  moisture  caused  by  the  constant  escape  of  urine  through  the  artificial 
urethra. 

A  case  is  described  by  Battle  in  which  recovery  followed  curetting 
through  a  suprapubic  incision,  after  the  failure  of  less  formidable  means. 
The  patient  was  a  girl  aged  20  years.  The  operation  was  performed  July 
29,  1889.  The  patient  was  discharged  September  20th,  and  April  8,  1890, 
was  in  good  health  and  working  at  her  trade. 

In  cases  where  the  disease  in  the  bladder  is  circumscribed,  and  the 
organ  is  opened  early,  the  treatment  might,  occasionally  at  least,  result 
in  a  permanent  cure,  if  the  infected  tissues  can  be  completely  removed 
])y  curetting  or  destroyed  by  the  actual  cautery  through  the  incision  at 
the  time  of  operation.  In  such  favorable  cases  the  opening  should  not 
be  allowed  to  close  until  the  surgeon  can  satisfy  himself  that  the  ulcers 
have  completely  healed,  and  that  no  new  centres  of  infection  are  present. 

TUBERCULOSIS  OF  THE  KIDNEY. 

The  frequency  with  which  the  kidneys  are  affected  by  primary 
tuberculosis  remains  a  much  disputed  question.    James  Israel  is  of  the 
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of  actinomycosis  in  man  within  the  past  few  years;  of  tbese^  8  hare  com** 
niider  his  observation  during  two  years.  These  eases  have  come  mostly 
from  Vienna  and  its  vicinity, 

DESCRIPTION   OF   FUNGtrS. 

The  ray-fungus  is  represented  by  a  large  family,  maoy  nj embers  of 
which  are  not  pathogenic;  many  of  them  are  sapropliytic.  The  rcmarkf 
here  will  be  limited  to  the  pathogenic  yariety,  and  more  especially  lo  ihe 
typical  actinomycosis.  Hektoen  has  contributed  a  very  valuable  paper  to 
the  Hora  of  the  ray-fungus  and  the  histology  of  the  actinomycotic  process. 


ul 


Fig,  Z03,'Rar*funffUfl,  wiih  One  of  th«  Ra^ra  More  Froicctlng  And  firftnctiUis.     iPmitfttM4 

The  actiDomycetes  are  widely  distributed  lungi.  They  have  been  ifioUted 
from  the  air^  water,  soil,  and  from  vegetable  matter,  especially  parts  of 
grain,  such  as  the  eliaiT  of  rye,  wheat,  barley,  and  oats.  Actiuomyeeliil 
masses  have  been  found  in  various  parts  of  the  body,  uitder  normal  cob- 
ditions,  both  in  man  and  animals     Veterinary  surgeons  have  <"  -4 

them  m  the  tonsillar  crypts  of  the  hog,  usually  attached  to  frij_  d 

eerealB.  Hektoen  found  snch  masses  4  times  in  a  series  of  100  t0it£tli 
examined  in  the  laboratory  of  Bush  Medical  College. 

The  ray-f  ungng,  or  actinomycea^  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  a  nucttstf^ 
as  it  is  large  enough  to  be  seen  with  the  naked  eye;  but  its  identity  m 
only  be  ascertained  from  it^  cbnraet eristic  siructure,  which  requires  thi 
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of  the  microscope*  Bollinger  tleseribed  as  peculiar  to  this  disease 
certain  yellow  bodies,  yisible  to  the  nakerl  eye,  always  found  in  the  pus 
of  actinomycotic  abscesses  and  in  the  granulation- tissue  before  suppura- 
tion had  occurred,  ilicroseopically^  they  were  found  to  consist  of  threads 
similar  to  the  ordinary  mycelium,  which  tcnninsiti'd  in  bulbous  ends. 

The  threads  radiate  from  the  centre,  and  their  clubbed  extremities 
impart  to  the  fungus  the  characteristic  ray-like  appearance*  Sometimea 
but  one  of  these  bulbs  is  connected  with  a  thread;   at  other  times  there 
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Fig,  20^,— AcUacmr^eUal  Oraaule«  in  Crypt  of  Normal  Humim  ToosU.    X  125*    {Bekiocn.} 

may  be  several.  In  some  specimens  one  of  the  rays  projects  far  beyond 
the  others  and  terminates  by  several  bulbous  ends,  a«  is  shown  in  Fig.  Z02* 

A  typical  ray-fungus  develops  from  small,  round  spores,  or  conidia^ 
into  solid  cylindrical  threads  which  branch  and  form  a  net-w^ork,  each 
single  thread  with  its  branches  representing  a  single  organism.  From 
the  surface  of  the  mycelial  layer  spring  hyphee,  or  iiiT-th  reads,  which 
by  segmentation  give  origin  to  short  chains  of 'spores  which  secure  the 
propagation  of  the  plant. 

The  majority  of  the  ray-fnngi  are  aerobic  and  faenltativelj  anaerobic. 
Berestneff  properly  divide?*  the  fungi  of  typical  actinomycosis  into  two 
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large  groups,  the  first  forming  long  branehing  threads  wit 
appearance  on  culture-media,  the  second  being  the  polymo] 
phytes  of  Wolff  and  Israel  and  others,  the  younger  colonies 
largely  compf»sed  of  cocci-like  and  rod-shaped  masses^  brani 
being  formed  only  on  special  media  or  in  old  cultures. 

In  man  the  actinoniyces  occurs  as  a  small,  globular  ma 
about  the  size  of  a  millet -seed,  usually  of  a  pale-yellow  color, 
white,  brown,  green,  or  speckled,  the  color  being  influence< 
the  consecutive  pathological  c-onditions  by  which  it  may  be 
In  man  the  clul»bed  bodies  are  often  absent,  and  the  growth 
of  the  radiatiiiiT  fihiments  alone.  The  rays,  when  immerseci 
in  a  weak  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium,  become  enornioiisl\ 
lose  their  shajK-:  while  thry  effectually  resist  the  action  of 
and  chloroform. 


y.  c.>.^  i.f  L:v«  r       I.  ;.<  iiiu'inycts;    U,  polyniorphoE.' 

1.  i;.  u.  yt.>.    <",  ui   ;.  I  of  livrr-cella. 
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hfeiiiato3EyIiD-aIum;  attcl  Partach,  in  section-staming,  has  had  the  beat  re- 
sults with  Gram's  method.  BaMs  has  made  beautiful  dry  preparations 
by  using  a  3-per-cent.  solution  of  safranin  in  aoiline-oilj  followed  by  treat- 
ment with  iodide  of  potassium. 

0.  Is^rael  has  found  that  a  sohition  of  orcein  in  acetic  acid  stains  the 
rays  a  Bordeaux  red^  while  the  filamcntg^  if  dccolorization  is  not  carried 
too  far,  present  a  blue  tinge.  Baranski  uses  pierocannine  for  staining 
fresh  preparations  of  actinomyees  hoyik  A  small  amount  of  the  contents 
of  a  yellow  nodule,  or  pus  from  the  part,  is  spread  in  a  thin  layer  on  a 
cover-glass  and  dried  in  the  air.  The  cover  is  then  passed  three  times 
through  the  flame  of  nn  alcohol-lamp^  care  being  taken  not  to  overheat 
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the  preparation.  It  is  then  floated  in  the  picrocarminp  solution,  or  a  few- 
drops  of  the  staining  fluid  are  placed  on  the  cover*  The  whole  process  of 
staining  is  completed  in  two  or  three  minutes.  The  cover  is  then  care- 
fully washed  by  agitating  it  in  distilled  water  and  alcohol,  and  examined 
in  water  and  glycerin.  The  fungus  takes  a  yellow  color,  while  the  re- 
maining strncture  appears  red. 

The  polymorphous  variety  can  be  aucceasfnlly  stained  by  Gram's 
method. 

Cultivaticin  Experiments* — It  has  been  fouud  extremely  difficult  to 
cultivate  the  aeiiui»niyees  (uitside  of  the  ])ody,  probably  on  account  of 
the  usual  enltnre*media  not  being  w^ell  adapted  for  its  growth.  The  first 
successful  experiments  were  made  in  188G  by  Bostrom,  of  G lessen,  upon 
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plates  of  coagulated  blood-scrum  and  agar-agar,  the  fimgUfr  ai!.;::. 
maturity  in  live  or  six  days,  when  it  presented  the  tvi»iral  >ii". 
actinomycosis  as  found  in  num.  0.  Israel  culiivateil  tlu*  nn.i::i-  - 
fully  upon  coagulated  blood-serum.  T'j)on  this  nKMlimn  the  viiirui'. 
very  slowly  and  the  fungus  often  undergoes  eahiliiatii>n.  I?r;n.! 
tile  observation  that  water,  glycerin,  blood-serum,  and  weak  >i\\i:. 
tions  seriously  impair  the  vitality  of  the  fungus,  and  he  inaiii!;ii:i' 
the  elfect  of  these  agents  on  the  acTinomyces  explains  the  faihin- 
vious  culture  and  inoculation  experiments.  If  evaporation  is  i^nv.-; 
thin,  velvety  layer  forms  on  the  surface  ol'  the  blood-serum  in  ar."».; 
weeks,  in  the  vicinity  of  whii-h,  iu){  before  the  expiration  of  l«».irii.»': 
c<?ll-nodules  aj)]>ear  more  in  a  d<)\vnward  direct  inn  than  on  tin*  >idts 
inoculation-streak.  Vi\nn  the  tenth  to  the  fourloeiit!i  day  v.in 
sj)ores  are  produci"d  and  a  thirk  wall  of  ilub->liaped  mveflia  in  ; 
centrifugal  arrangement. 

At  a  meeting  of  \\\r.  nu'dit-al  society  of  rxrlin.  Marr}i  Ti.  i  ** 
Wolir  made  a  connnunication  in  which  he  ilesi-ribed  culture  «-x|m  n 
wiih  acliiinmycfs  which  lie  made  jointly  with  .Fanirs  J•^ra•  1.  1 
nnuiiced  that  ihry  had  succeeded  in  cultivating  the  fuiiirus  in  ;i!;<! 
coagulated  albumen  of  v::'^  and  agar-agar.  The  nialrrial  u>*'^l  \\;l- 
from  a  case  of  ri-trnmaxillary  aciinoniyi-osis  immediately  after  lb--  ;i 
was  imised.  With  the  yellnw  granuh^s  stab  and  streak  in>-  :! 
ui-rr  iiijulc.  ii-in;:  jiiTMr-iigar  as  a  snil.  ji  was  found  thai  ?ln-  ;i.  :;• 
i-  not  a  jHMi-iy  ai.;ii-ii»!.i<-  tiinnu.-,  m-  il  gnw  upon  tlii*  ^  ;r!;:.-.  --  -. 
ill  I  hf  .!i]m1i  "l"  ill'-  «  ;;1:  liiv  --ni!.  Tlir  a -Mr  ml  tare  a]»i"";ir, -.1  j;i-.-  .., 
|»;il'rlil     lilllr    drop-,    \\!:i.ii.    l.y    (■••ntl'.ii-IhM'.    ni::<le    an    t'jwhint',    v.  i:;;- 

I  pi!,  r  ilii-  Miif  i'"-.-M|.i    li-.c  .  'iliiirf  \^:i-  -ri-ii  in  ln'  <i»nijn»>r«!  »»:   ^^  ..■; 
l■^M^.    uiili    ;iri    :i'!:iii\!  M-i-    nf   oii;.!'   <  !<i:  <-n!.-.      Tln'   e;:::    <-ii!t;ir»-.    ■ 

nHur    liMIld,    \\"I<-    lii;i'if    III'   "I    -i'.'M'!.    I'liiK    roils    lirsi-lr-    ;l    lil;*^^    i,;'    ^  ' 

-Mii'i-   «.i'   tli.-iM    i'.\i~i<-'l    i'l    I'lf    -h;i;ii'   !.;■  ;i    fiirK--rri-w.    ]»ri--"T!T  i : 
ll-|.;ili-    l!i  I-'.\"!!-:    (>•■    ll;:-.-.!"!-        W'il'i    ll:i-.-    .•iilllirt'S    >llei-»'<>:'ii]     t,.,.. 

fN!'.'-":- -■!:;  -   uii-<-   h'.-i'h-.      '!"!■•■  mil  i'I-mi    ni<-'li;nii  tlial    \i.!tN    i:..     ' 

Inoculation  Experiments.      I:i    1^*^:1  .l.i'in-    Nrnel   >u«-.-i-.- -^  .'. 

.!  •    -I---    ;!■•■   *'.]■'.-'.■  ;::•! ':"i  i.;!:y    ii:   :i    lii^'l-il    ^■'\    iiil  rM.ln,-i!i;j    ;.     ♦.     _■ 
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having  manifested  no  symptoms  of  disease,  was  killed  six  months  after 
the  inoculation.  On  opening  the  abdominal  cavity,  about  twenty  nodules, 
varying  in  size  from  the  head  of  a  pin  to  a  hazel-nut,  were  found  dis- 
tributed over  a  considerable  surface  around  the  graft,  each  of  them 
showing  the  typical  histological  structure  of  actinomycosis.  The  trans- 
planted piece  of  tissue  was  found  perfectly  capsulated  in  one  of  the 
nodules  the  size  of  a  bean.  As  the  fungus  was  found  in  all  the  nodules, 
it  is  only  reasonable  to  conclude  that  the  disease  spread  from  the  original 
focus  by  migration  of  some  of  the  new  fungi,  which,  at  their  respective 
points  of  localization,  established  independent  centres  of  infection  and 
tissue-proliferation.  While  the  actinomyces  in  the  new  nodules  presented 
a  perfect  structure,  and  could  be  readily  stained,  the  transplanted  fungus 
in  the  graft  had  lost  its  structure,  and  could  no  longer  be  stained.  The 
first  successful  inoculation  experiments  with  pure  cultures  were  made 
by  Wolff  and  James  Israel.  Three  rabbits  were  inoculated  by  injecting 
a  pure  culture  into  the  peritoneal  cavity.  The  post-mortem  showed 
numerous  nodules  upon  the  parietal  peritoneum,  the  omentum,  and  be- 
tween the  intestinal  coils.  The  nodules  varied  in  size  from  the  head  of  a 
pin  to  that  of  a  hazel-nut,  and  each  of  them  was  surrounded  by  a  fibrous 
capsule.  The  interior  of  each  nodule  was  composed  of  a  yellow  mass  the 
consistence  of  tallow.  Typical  actinomycetes  were  found  imbedded  in 
masses  of  round  cells  in  a  state  of  fatty  degeneration. 

In  a  later  series  of  experiments  the  same  author  inoculated  23 
animals  with  a  pure  culture  grown  upon  sterilized  agar-agar.  Of  the  in- 
oculated animals,  18  were  rabbits,  3  guinea-pigs,  and  1  sheep.  In  most 
of  them  it  was  done  in  the  peritoneal  cavity.  In  every  instance  the 
result  was  positive  except  in  the  sheep.  Pure  cultures  were  made  from 
the  inoculation  product.  At  the  Tenth  International  Medical  Congress 
Gross,  of  Krakau,  reported  a  case  of  actinomycosis  of  the  sternum,  with 
the  pus  of  which  he  had  made  an  inoculation  into  the  anterior  chamber 
of  the  eye,  with  positive  results.  At  the  same  meeting  Hanau  stated 
that  he  had  inoculated  the  anterior  chamber  of  the  eye  with  actinomy- 
cotic material,  with  the  same  positive  results. 

SOURCES  OF  INFECTION. 

As  regards  the  history  of  the  parasite  outside  the  body,  as  yet  only 
a  few  facts  are  known.  It  is  found  in  pig-meat,  and  is  peculiarly  sus- 
ceptible to  outside  influences.  Virchow  found  the  fungus  as  a  small,  cal- 
careous concretion  in  the  muscle-fibres  of  the  pig,  and  considered  its  flesh 
highly  dangerous  as  food  unless  well  cooked.  As  the  actinomycetes  found 
in  man  and  beast  resemble  each  other  morphologically  and  in  their  effect 
on  the  tissues,  as  well  as  in  their  reaction  to  chemical  substances,  it  is 
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evident  that  the  etiology  of  the  disease  ie  eimilar  in  both.  The  iimgm 
has  never  been  found  outside  of  the  body,  Israel  is  of  the  opinioii  \hM 
both  man  and  animals  are  infected  from  the  same  source,  such  as  Teg- 
eta  blcs  or  wator.  Jensen  traced  an  epidemic  in  Seeland  to  the  eating  of 
rye  groim  on  land  recently  reclaimed  from  the  sea;  and  Johne  discofuprf 
a  fungus  closely  resembling  the  actinomyces  in  grains  of  rye  ^tuck  lu  the 
tonsils  of  pigs.  That  the  ears  of  barley  or  rye  are  Bometimes  the  carrier* 
of  the  fungus  is  well  illustrated  by  the  case  reported  by  SoItnoAnn.  The 
patient  was  a  boy  who  had  swallowed  an  awn  of  barley.  The  foreigo  bodj 
lodged  in  the  pharynXj  where  it  gave  rise  to  diiiiculty  in  deglutition;  after- 
ward it  perforated  the  pharyngeal  wall, — an  accident  attended  by  hn.*iiioT- 
rhage,^ — and  later  an  aetinoraycotie  phlegmon  developed;  it  spread  rapidlT, 
and  finally  opened  below  the  scapula.  Through  this  opening  the  for«i^ 
body  was  extracted,  Piana  examined  the  tongue  of  a  cow  suffering  fram  i 
circumscribed  actinomycosis  of  this  organs  in  which  the  disease  eimU 
be  traced  to  a  similar  origin:  perforation  of  the  tissues  and  infectinu 
by  a  sharp  beard  of  an  ear  of  barley.  That  actinonijcosls  prenik 
in  an  endemic  form  is  well  shown  by  the  investigations  of  Preusse.  He 
examined  244  cattle  and  found  23  aifected  by  some  form  of  the  discaie, 
IJe  attributes  the  affection  to  feeding  the  cattle  Trith  straw  and  hay  tkiC 
had  been  spoiled  by  submersion.  He  was,  however,  not  able  to  find  tlif 
fungus  in  the  fodder.  Actinomycosis  has  as  yet  only  been  found  nmot^ 
herbivorous  and  omnivorous  animals,  including  man,  and  the  frequent 
location  of  the  primary  swelling  in  the  mouth  seems  to  indicate  thai  the 
fungus  gains  entrance  with  food.  Infection  in  man  lisuallv  takes  ptaop 
through  the  tonsils,  carious  teeth,  punctured  wonuds,  by  inhalatioQ  %tA 
ingestion  of  food  containing  the  fungus  in  an  active  state, 

PATHOLOGY  AND  MOBBID  ANATOMY- 

As  to  the  manner  in  which  the  fungus  exerts  its  pathogenic  action 
much  yet  remains  to  be  ascertained.  The  most  striking  effect  is  the  traa*^ 
formation  of  mature  connective  tissue  into  embryonal  or  granulatiaft* 
tissue.  The  fungus  possesses  no  pyogenic  properties.  It  gives  rii^e  in  tk* 
tissues  to  a  low  grade  of  chronic  inflammation^  and  becomes  imbedilfHl  in 
the  specific  product  of  tissue-proliferation:  granulation-tissae. 

The  product  of  irLflammation  around  each  fungus  consists  of  grsn* 
lation-tlssue,  which^  imder  the  microscope,  might  be  easily  mistaken  i&r 
tubercle  or  sarcoma  tissue.  At  first  the  cells  are  round;  at  a  later  0t$£t 
of  the  inflammation  epithelioid  and  giant  cells  are  formed  imtnediat^ir 
around  the  fungus.  Hoche  presents  a  study  of  the  histogenesis  of  \ir 
nodule  in  typical  actinomycosis.  The  essential  points  brought  ont  iff 
that  the  ray-fungus,  especially  when  of  feeble  virulence,  provokes  an  actiit 


phagocytosis  and  the  establishment  of  an  area  of  inflammation.  The 
gradual  extension  of  the  di&ease  is  caused  by  the  transportation  of  the 
mycelial  filaments  by  the  phagocytes.  The  absence  of  hnnph-gland  com- 
plications is  due  to  the  aecumulation  of  cells  about  the  periphery  of  the 
focuSj  and  general  dissemination  occurs  only  through  the  invasion  of  the 
walls  of  blood-vessels.  As  the  disease  is  almost  always  attended  by  sup- 
puration at  some  time  during  its  couracj  it  has  been  customary  to  ascribe 
to  the  actinomyces  pyogenic  properties,  Israel  has  always  held  that  the 
actinomyces  is  a  pus-producing  fungus,  in  opposition  to  Ponfick  and  other 
pathologists^  who  claim  that  when  suppuration  takes  place  it  is  the  result 
of  a  secondary  infection  with  pus-microbes.  As  cases  of  actinomycosis 
have  been  recorded  in  which  the  disease  remained  stationary  in  the  granu- 
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Fit.  206.— Acilnomyedlal  Cluster  In  Giant  Cell;    Inoculation  of  EabbH  with  th«  Acid* 

Proofs  Atypical  ROiy-fudeuji  of  Finger,     (Eelw  Vi3»  ocul&r  4.)     (^vhut^f-  i 

Fig.  iOT.^ — Olant  CcU  wliti  AetlQom^celloM  Cluster.    From  a  renal  tubercle  fotirleeD  days 

■Iter  loJectLoD  wttb  Moelter'e  timothy  bui:lllUB.     (Zeiss  Vu^  ocular  1)  {Laharitch.t 

lation-stage,  for  an  indefinite  period  of  time,  without  suppuration  taking 
place,  and  pus-microbes  have  been  cultiyated  from  the  pus  of  actinomy- 
cotic al»sce^se8j  it  appears  more  than  probable  that  suppuration  occurred 
independently  of  the  presence  of  the  fungus,  and  was  produced  hy  the 
specific  acHon  of  pus-microbes  on  the  granulation-tissue.  Firket  asserts 
that  the  actinomyces  does  not  appear  to  produce  coagulation-necrosig,  but, 
from  a  study  of  the  earliest^formed  cotonieSj  he  finds  that  the  first  effect 
of  the  fungus  is  to  induce  cellular  hyperplasia.  It  is  as  if  the  tissue* 
elements  resented  the  intrusion  of  the  parasite,  whichj  however,  mostly 
gains  the  upper  hand;  so  that  the  result  is  the  formation  of  granulation- 
tissue  and,  later^  abscesses  that  characterize  the  disease.     Suppuration 
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takes  place  earliest  when  the  disease  occupies  a  location  where  s 
infection  with  pus-microbes  is  most  liable  to  occur.  As  a  rule,  ii 
stated  that^  the  earlier  suppuration  takes  place,  the  more  rapi 
spread  of  the  disease  and  the  graver  the  prognosis;  while  the  al 
suppuration  indicates  comparative  benignity,  and  points  in  the  < 
of  a  more  chronic  form  of  the  affection. 

The  localized  chronic  form  of  actinomycosis  resembles,  in  it: 
features  and  its  anatomical  locations,  more  closely  sarcoma  than  a 
affection,  and  is  most  frequently  mistaken  for  this  form  of  m 
growth.  In  such  cases  it  would  be  dilTicult,  if  not  impossible,  in 
sence  of  the  specific  fungus,  to  make  a  differential  diagnosis  be 
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and  roiMHl-crllrd  sarcnma,  rvni  l»y  a  most  i-an-ful  mu-rosropii-al  v 
tion,  as  tin*  liistolo.iiiral  .-truciurt-  of  liotli  is  almost  identioal. 


<'MNH  AL    VAIUETIKS. 

If  infcriiini  lakf  j)la(«'  l»y  lully-(U'v»lo]H'(l  actinomyc«'tfs.  it  < 
do  so  by  ilir  funL'iis  or  its  ;:raiuiK'S  piiiiiii^  entnince  into  the 
llirou-h  >niiir  In-s  of  coiit iiuiiiy  in  thr  rulantM)us  or  mucous  surf; 
lias  l)«*i-ii  rlainir.l  that  inf«Mtinn  of  tin-  inir.-tinal  mucons  nit-mlT; 
takt'  phhf  liy  tlir  fuiiLrn^  .L'jnninir  nilrancM'  into  a  follicle  in  Cii?t»  th« 
of  the  lattrr  Im-cohu's  IjlnrktMl  by  inllanimation,  followoil  })y  riif»ti 
rntraiKM*  of  tin-  rssrnlial  cansM  into  tin-  tissues.  In  the  ras^s  in 
no  ]»riniarv  int*«"(tion-atri:nn  couM  Im-  found,  it  must  bo  taken  for  : 
that  llif  local  lesion  ha<l  In-alrd  bttwtM-n  iho  time  infection  too) 
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and  the  first  manifestations  of  the  disease,  or  that  infection  was  caused 
by  the  entrance  of  spores,  which,  from  their  smaller  size,  could  possibly 
find  their  way  into  the  tissues  through  intact  mucous  surfaces.  In  refer- 
ence to  the  primary  localization  of  the  disease,  Moosbrugger  gives  the  fol- 
lowing statistics:  In  29  cases  the  lower  jaw,  mouth,  and  throat  were 
aflected;  in  9,  the  upper  jaw  and  cheek;  in  1,  the  tongue;  in  2,  the 
region  of  the  oesophagus;  in  11,  the  intestines;  in  14,  the  bronchial  tract 
and  the  lungs;  in  7  the  point  of  entrance  could  not  be  ascertained.  In- 
fection may  take  place  through  any  abraded  surface  brought  in  contact 
with  the  specific  cause,  and  for  clinical  purposes  the  cases  may  be  divided 
into  the  following  three  groups:  1.  Cutaneous  surface.  2.  Alimentary 
canal.    3.  Respiratory  tract. 

1.  Cutaneous  Surface.  —  A  number  of  well-authenticated  cases  of 
])rimary  actinomycosis  of  the  skin  have  been  placed  on  record.  Monestie 
states  that  actinomycosis  affecting  the  skin  may  be  secondary  to  extensive 
visceral  invasion  or  may  be  local,  as  in  connection  with  the  inferior  max- 
illa. The  affection  is  most  common  in  the  face  and  next  on  the  hands; 
that  is,  in  localities  most  exposed  to  direct  infection.  It  manifests  itself 
in  two  forms:  the  gummatous  and  the  anthracoid,  the  former  presenting 
cavities  resembling  the  gummata  of  syphilis  or  of  tuberculosis,  containing 
pus,  each  abscess  communicating  with  the  surface  of  the  skin  through  a 
small  fistula.  The  anthracoid  variety  presents  numerous  fistulaB,  which 
discharge  a  small  quantity  of  pus,  and  which  does  not  collect  at  any  one 
point.  A  pathognomonic  sign,  observed  by  Derville,  is  the  presence  of 
maculae  more  or  less  pronounced  according  to  the  color  of  the  surround- 
ing skin.  If  the  general  color  is  pale,  they  are  violaceous;  if  dark,  they 
are  black  or  bluish  gray.  The  spots  vary  in  size  from  a  pinhead  to  a  bean, 
and  present  a  central  whitish  point.  Partsch  describes  a  case  of  actino- 
mycosis developing  in  the  scar  left  after  extirpation  of  the  breast.  The  pa- 
tient was  a  man  aged  60  years.  In  June,  1884,  his  left  breast  was  removed 
for  an  ulcerating  carcinoma.  As  the  wound  did  not  heal  by  primary  union, 
and  the  process  of  cicatrization  was  very  slow,  a  number  of  small  skin- 
grafts  from  a  perfectly  healthy  young  man  were  transplanted.  The  wound 
was  practically  healed  in  September.  Two  months  later  the  cicatrix  ulcer- 
ated and  an  abscess  discharged  itself.  Actinomycetes  were  found  in  the 
pus.  The  parts  were  excised,  and  the  progress  of  the  disease  was  ap- 
parently arrested.  Xo  explanation  could  be  made  as  to  how  the  infection 
occurred.  Ilochenegg  reported  a  case  of  primary  actinomycosis  of  the 
skin  in  the  left  submaxillary  region.  He  attributed  the  disease  to  an  in- 
vasion of  the  fungus  through  a  small  atheroma. 

In  Kaposi's  case,  when  the  disease  was  first  noticed,  it  appeared  as 
a  red  spot,  the  size  of  a  florin,  on  the  left  pectoral  muscle,  which  gradu- 
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ally  increased  to  the  size  of  a  walnut  and  the;i  gradually  fla 
and  disappeared.  Meanwhile^  fresh  spots  and  lumps  appea: 
large  as  a  pigeon's  egg.  Eleven  years  after  the  beginning  o 
a  swelling  as  large  as  an  apple  appeared  over  the  spine  of  tl 
tebra,  which  gradually  extended  forward  and,  a  year  later,  fo 
tumor  behind  the  right  axilla.  A  year  later  this  swelling  ha< 
in  size  to  that  of  a  pigeon's  egg,  and  then  again  increased  in  s 
tion  set  in,  exposing  a  fungous,  bleeding  surface.  At  this  tin 
trunk,  but  not  the  limbs,  was  covered  with  nodules,  spots. 
The  infiltration  was  located  in  the  corium.  This  case  is  rei 
the  chronicity  of  the  disease,  the  multiple  points  of  region 
and  the  limitation  of  secondary  infection  with  pus-microbes 
lated  nodules. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  German  Society  of  Surgeons,  in 
reported  3  cases  of  primary  actinomycosis  of  the  skin  tha 
under  his  own  observation  in  the  course  of  a  single  year.  In 
on  this  subject  he  placed  special  stress  on  the  manner  in  wl 
ease  extends.  In  the  periphery  of  the  primary  lesion  he  four 
minute  nodules,  later  becoming  the  seat  of  (icstructive  chai 
bling,  in  this  respect,  the  clinical  features  of  tuberculosis  of  th 
extension  of  the  disease  in  the  direction  of  the  deep  tis.siies  ta 
the  formation  of  passages  corresponding  to  the  size  of  a  lead-p 
are  filled  with  yellowish-gray  or  reddish-gray  granulations,  v 
and  destroy  t issuers,  irrt'spcrtive  of  their  anatomical  structure 
])hatic  ^Hands  were  always  found  intact.  Mueller  reports  I 
actinomycosis  of  the  mannnary  ^Hand.  The  fundus  was  foun 
thunniatory  procjuct  in  hoth  ca>cs.  Tlic  ori«rin  is  obscun*.  V 
ccivcd  a  hl(»\v  upon  tlic  breast  and  in  both  cases  a  poultioo  of  1 
\va<  a])|»licd  after  the  inci>i()n  was  nuule. 

2.  Alimentary  Canal.-  -Tlir  fre<juenc\  with  which  the  <li: 
tin-  innutli  and  jaw>  of  caltb-  is  cxplainrd  l»y  the  occurrenco  c 
]ininls  «)f  injury  cau-«*d  liv  mast icatini:  r<»ULdi  food,  that  fi 
n.r.-^ary  infeci  ion-at  riuni  tbrnULih  \\lii<li  tlu'  fun^Mi>  inva<l«'s 
in  man  \\\r  di-.-ase  ha-  bmi  ob^rrvj-d  in  nearly  all  ]>arls  of  tht 
eanab 

Teeth.-  In  man  intertjon  tak.--  p!a<r  fre(|uently  thro 
terth,  and  tlirnii-b  abra.-i'»n-  in  the  L'um-  and  mucous  mmmiiI 
TiHMitb.  I-rarl  found  tb<-  tiin-n^  in  llu'  cavities  of  carious 
l*art-ch  d.'ttMird    in   ibr  -am.-   lo.-alitv  almost    i)ure  cidtiires    ^ 
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caused  by  an  infected  carious  tooth.  The  swelling  was  the  size  of  a  cherry, 
located  near  the  apex  of  the  organ.  The  affection  had  existed  for  two 
months.  The  growth  was  excised,  and  on  examination  was  found  to  con- 
sist of  granulation-tissue,  with  a  central  yellow  mass  the  size  of  a  millet- 
seed.  Besides  this  case  3  other  cases  of  actinomycosis  of  the  tongue  are 
on  record:   1  primary,  1  secondary  to  disease  of  the  jaw,  and  1  metastatic. 

Jaws. — That  carious  teeth  furnish  a  frequent  infection-atrium  in 
maxillary  actinomycosis  is  well  known,  and  in  many  instances  the  disease 
in  its  early  stages  has  been  mistaken  for  an  ordinary  dental  affection,  and 
patients  have  often  sought  relief  at  the  hands  of  a  dentist.  The  lower 
jaw  is  most  frequently  affected,  the  growth  being  connected  with  the  bone 
or  situated  close  to  it,  or  it  has  already  extended  to  the  submental  or  sub- 
maxillary region.  The  disease  often  pursues  a  chronic  course,  closely 
simulating  periosteal  sarcoma,  until  it  reaches  the  loose  tissues  of  the  neck, 
when  rapid  extension  takes  place,  in  a  downward  direction,  along  the  sub- 
cutaneous connective  tissue  and  the  intermuscular  septa.  Israel  refers  to 
a  case  in  which  the  actinomycotic  swelling  in  the  submaxillary  region  ex- 
tended, in  five  months  (August  to  December),  to  the  level  of  the  thyroid 
cartilage.  When  the  disease  is  primarily  located  in  the  upper  jaw,  which, 
however,  occurs  only  in  exceptional  cases,  it  tends  to  invade  rapidly  the 
adjacent  soft  parts,  and  even  to  implicate  the  base  of  the  skull  and  the 
brain.  The  prognosis  is  always  more  serious  when  the  disease  affects  the 
upper  than  the  lower  jaw,  as  the  tendency  here  to  invade  the  deep  struct- 
ure is  much  greater.  Two  cases  of  actinomycosis  in  man  have  come  under 
my  observation,  and  as  both  of  them  originated  in  the  mouth,  and  repre- 
sent, from  a  prognostic  point  of  view,  two  distinct  classes,  I  will  describe 
them  briefly.  Since  the  second  edition  made  its  appearance  a  number  of 
cases  have  come  under  my  observation  at  the  clinic  of  Rush  Medical  Col- 
lege, among  them  two  cases  of  intestinal  actinomycosis. 

The  first  patient  was  a  man  30  years  of  age,  German  by  birth,  and 
a  soda-water  manufacturer  by  occupation.  His. business  required  him  to 
make  frequent  trips  into  the  country  by  team.  He  had  no  recollection 
of  having  come  in  contact  with  cattle  suffering  from  "swelled  head^'  or 
"lumpy  jaw."  During  the  winter  of  1886  he  suffered  from  what  he  sup- 
posed was  an  ordinary  cold;  the  right  side  of  the  lower  jaw  was  swollen 
and  painful.  As  one  of  the  molar  teeth  showed  evidences  of  decay  and 
had  become  loose,  it  was  extracted.  The  pain  and  swelling,  however,  did 
not  improve,  and  the  attending  physician  extracted  all  of  the  molar  teeth 
of  the  lower  jaw  on  that  side.  At  this  time  a  fungous  mass  commenced 
to  appear  over  the  surface  of  the  edentulous  bone.  The  cheek  on  the 
affected  side  was  also  greatly  swollen.  The  patient  was  admitted  into  the 
hospital  about  six  months  after  the  first  symptoms  had  appeared.     At 
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this  time  the  lower  jaw,  in  the  mouth,  presented  a  fungous  mass  est 
from  the  angle  of  the  bone  to  the  first  bicuspid;  the  swelling  er 
as  far  as  the  tonsil.  The  cheek  was  enormously  swollen  from  tht-  ai 
the  mouth  to  the  lower  margin  of  the  parotid  gland.  The  skin  oi 
swollen  part  presented  a  pale,  glossy  appearance,  and  the  suptTiieiii 
were  considerably  dilated.  Around  the  margin  of  the  swelling  nn  li 
border-line  could  be  felt,  the  infiltrated  j>arts  fading  gradually  ir 
healthy  surrounding  tissues.  Free  suppuration  from  the  surface 
fungous  granulations,  and  a  number  of  small  abscesses  had  disc 
themselves  into  the  cavity  of  the  mouth.  As  some  doubt  existed  a? 
character  of  the  inflammation,  careful  and  repeated  examination 
made  of  the  pus  removed  from  the  small  abscess-caviiies,  and  on 
occasions  fragments  of  actinoniyces  were  found.  The  discovery 
specific  cause  of  the  infiamniation  cleared  up  the  diagnosis  and  fui 
an  urgent  indication  for  operative  treatment.  An  incision  was  madt 
the  lower  border  of  the  jaw  from  just  below  the  articulation  to  n< 
symphysis,  and,  after  arresting  all  hemorrhage,  it  was  carried  in 
cavity  of  the  mouth.  The  alveolar  processes  of  the  jaw  were  affettt 
were  removed  with  chisel  and  cutting-forceps.  Wherever  the  peri* 
showed  signs  of  infiltration  it  was  carefully  scraped  away,  and  fina 
whole  bone-surface  was  thoroughly  cauterized.  The  infiltrated  soft 
were  dissected  out  with  knife  and  srissors;  the  disease  wa.s  found  t 
extoinltMl  as  far  as  the  tonsil.  The  bottjun  of  the  wound  was  ind«»!"'» 
and  ]»ack('<l  with  iodnforni  L'an/.r.  while  the  external  wound  w;i<  s 
The  entire  external  wound  hraled  by  primary  union,  ami  tho  raxitv 
month  closed  slowly  hy  ^n-amihition.  The  ])atient*s  general  hi-ali 
tirnird  to  improve  rani«lly.  until  six  weeks  after  the  oporatiMn,  wji, 
neck  hclow  the  >ear  hecanie  >\\ollrn,  followed  in  a  short  titno  hy  tlii- 
tion  of  ah>ce<<e-  readiinL'  fmin  tlie  an.L'lc  '>f  the  jaw  to  tht*  elavicl 
])(»sleriorly  a>  far  as  the  s]>ine  of  ilie  scapuhi.  Numerous  op».*nini: 
made  and  eirnieiit  <lraina'j.'  ••-tal»li-hed,  hut  >u|»])uration  «-nntinui 
ahalt-d.  and  ili.-  jialii-nt  heiauie  e\treinel\  emaciated.  The  snpjv 
inlianin;;ii  i"!i  ••\!«iidfd.  and  f<»ur  month-  atier  the  llrst  operation  t 
tienl  died:  thr  >\ni|»ioiii<  duriiiL'  the  hi-t  day-  of  life  pointi'd  fi)  ;iii 
static  }.j'«  I'lih.nl.i.  AiiiiK  ii\.ih  >  u.ti-  cnii-iantly  found  in  t^.-  :ir 
iuL'  till'  .  i:;;r.-  cour.-r  of  ill.-  (li<.-a^...  I  helirve  that  the  r»*eurrfn«i- 
<li-«  a-«-  V.;!-  d'.ir  to  iuii'<-r:'f.-i  n'Uio\al  of  infect»'(l  ti>s'ies  in  tin*  j»n. 
and  1m\\.  r  ;Mii-ti..n  oi  ilir  pliannx. 

'I'll.-  -t  .niid  ca-<-  laiFir  i;ii«!i'r  my  care  durinir  the  summer  i-»f 
Th.-  |.;i!:i!:i  u a ■«  ii  \m:!-'  i'mu.  I'niidoyrd  on  a  farm.  About  five  r,\ 
hef.-r.'  h.-  \\;i-  a«iii!:i^'-d  into  ih"  lio-piial  h«'  had  a  number  of  t«-.-: 
trari.-.|  finisi  ih»'  riiilit  up]«er  jaw,  under  the  belief  that  the  teeth,  -i» 
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which  were  decayed,  Vere  the  cause  of  the  pain  and  swelling  in  that  region. 
The  physician  in  attendance  diagnosed  sarcoma  of  the  upper  jaw,  and 
sent  the  case  to  me  for  operation.  On  my  first  examination,  I  found  a 
swelling  involving  the  right  side  of  the  face,  extending  from  the  zygo- 
matic arch  to  near  the  lower  border  of  the  lower  jaw,  involving  the  deep 
tissues,  and  connected  with  the  alveolar  processses  of  the  posterior  portion 
of  the  upper  jaw.  The  swelling  was  firm  and  without  well-defined  mar- 
gins. No  evidences  of  suppuration.  The  history  of  the  case,  and  particu- 
larly the  location,  extent,  and  physical  properties  of  the  swelling,  led  me 
to  the  opinion  that  it  was  the  result  of  actinomycotic  infection.  All  in- 
fected tissue  was  thoroughly  excised  through  a  large  external  incision,  the 
jaw-bone  scraped  and  cauterized.  The  entire  thickness  of  the  cheek,  with 
the  exception  of  the  skin  and  superficial  fascia,  appeared  to  be  transformed 
into  granulation-tissue.  In  the  granulations  numerous  minute  yellowish- 
gray  bodies  were  found,  which,  under  the  microscope,  showed  the  typical 
structure  of  the  ray-fungus.  The  mycelia  were  not  so  bulbous  as  we  find 
them  pictured  in  the  books,  but  the  distal  extremity  appeared  to  be  sur- 
rounded by  dust-like  bodies,  presenting  the  appearance  of  a  small  brush. 
These  minute  granules  I  regarded  as  spores.  In  the  first  case,  in  which 
suppuration  had  taken  place,  I  never  succeeded  in  finding  the  actino- 
myces  perfect  and  complete;  in  the  second  case  the  granulation-tissue  had 
not  been  destroyed  by  suppuration,  and  the  fungus  was  found  in  a  perfect 
condition  and  in  a  state  of  fructification.  These  cases  present  a  striking 
contrast,  both  in  regard  to  the  local  condition  and  the  ultimate  termina- 
tion. In  the  first  case  secondary  infection  with  pus-microbes  had  already 
taken  place,  and  the  phlegmonous  inflammation  that  followed  this  occur- 
rence prepared  the  tissues  again  for  the  diffusion  of  the  actinomycotic 
process;  while  in  the  second  case  the  inflammatory  process  had  not  passed 
beyond  the  granulating  stage,  and  the  boundary-line  between  healthy  and 
diseased  tissue  was  also  more  distinctly  marked:  a  most  important  factor 
in  the  operative  treatment.  The  first  patient  died  from  recurrence  of  the 
disease  in  the  vicinity  of  the  operation  wound  and  its  extension  to  the  neck 
and  chest;  while  in  the  second  case  the  wound  healed,  and  the  patient  has 
remained  in  perfect  health  since. 

3.  Intestinal  Canal. — In  primary  intestinal  actinomycosis  the  disease 
is  caused  by  ingress  of  the  fungus  with  food  or  water,  and  its  implanta- 
tion upon  the  mucous  surface.  At  the  point  of  implantation  the  fungus 
multiplies,  and  by  its  growth  invades  the  submucous  tissue,  which  becomes 
the  seat  of  active  tissue-proliferation.  Arrest  and  implantation  of  the 
actinomycetes  are  determined  by  antecedent  pathological  changes.  Chinri 
has  given  an  excellent  account  of  the  pathological  condition  found  in  a 
case  of  intestinal  actinomycosis  that  came  under  his  observation.     The 
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from  a  large  abscess  in  the  abdominal  cavity,  under  the  right  lobe  of  the 
liver,  which  communicated  with  the  intestinal  canal,  and  had  led  to 
numerous  fistulous  openings  in  the  anterior  abdominal  wall. 

At  the  necropsy  a  loop  of  the  ileum  was  found  perforated  and  in 
communication  with  the  abscess-cavity.  The  pus  contained  numerous 
actinomycetes.  In  the  third  case  the  diagnosis  was  made  post-mortem  by 
the  discovery  of  the  actinomyces  in  the  pus.  The  disease  was  located  in^he 
lower  portion  of  the  ileum  and  caecum,  where  it  had  caused  suppuration 
and  numerous  adhesions.  A  most  remarkable  and  interesting  history 
is  connected  with  the  fourth  case.  A  robust,  well-nourished  woman,  40 
years  of  age,  was  attacked  quite  suddenly  with  pain  in  the  stomach,  high 
temperature,  diarrhoea,  and  vomiting,  followed  by  cerebral  symptoms  and 
death.  At  the  necropsy  the  right  Fallopian  tube  was  found  transformed 
into  a  large  abscess,  both  extremities  of  the  tube  closed,  and  walls  of  sac 
lined  with  granulations  containing  the  actinomyces.  The  fifth  patient  was 
50  years  of  age,  and  had  suffered  for  a  long  time  from  lancinating  pain 
in  the  abdomen;  a  fistulous  opening  formed  in  the  umbilical  region  and 
discharged  a  thin,  yellowish-green  pus.  The  post-mortem  showed  actino- 
mycosis of  the  ])eritoneum,  small  intestine,  left  ovary,  and  liver;  large 
abscess  among  the  intestinal  coils;  perforation  of  small  intestine  and 
bladder.  In  the  upper  part  of  the  small  intestine  small  pigmented  cica- 
trices were  found.  In  all  of  the  above  cases  the  microscopical  examina- 
tion revealed  the  presence  of  the  fungus  in  the  granulation-tissue  as  well 
as  in  the  pus  of  the  abscess-cavities.  In  a  case  of  intestinal  actinomycosis 
reported  by  Langhans,  the  disease  started  evidently  from  the  appendix 
vermiformis,  4  centimetres  in  length,  the  end  of  which  appeared  as  if 
transversely  cut  in  an  abscess-cavity  the  size  of  a  walnut.  The  abscess 
was  on  the  right  side  of  the  bladder,  and  so  deep  in  the  pelvis  that  during 
life  it  could  not  be  located.  The  abscess  pursued  a  chronic  course,  and 
the  walls  were  well  defined;  no  signs  of  chronic  or  acute  peritonitis. 
Furtlierniore,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  appendix  was  studded  with 
cicatrices,  and  presented  a  slate  color.  The  principal  seat  of  the  actino- 
mycotic process  was  in  the  liver.  In  a  second  case  reported  by  the  same 
author  the  clinical  course  of  the  disease  resembled  perityphlitic  abscess. 
The  necropsy  showed  perforation  of  the  caecum  and  ascending  colon.  Xo 
cicatrices  in  the  mucous  membrane  or  surrounding  tissues.  In  all  prob- 
ability, the  perforations  occurred  from  without  inward.  n 

Luening  and  Hamm  have  reported,  with  interesting  details,  a  case 
of  primary  actinomycosis  of  the  colon  with  metastatic  deposits  in  the 
liver.  The  patient  was  a  man  28  years  of  age,  who,  in  1880,  suffered  from 
an  acute  abdominal  affection,  which  at  the  time  was  diagnosed  as  typhlitis. 
Four  years  later  a  second  attack  occurred,  attended  by  symptoms  of 
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intestinal  obstruction.  Patient  was  very  ill  for  eight  days,  wh( 
symptoms  of  obstruction  subsided,  and  he  made  a  slow  recovery.  I 
the  year  1887  he  had  a  third  attack,  attended  by  high  fever  and  al 
constipation  for  eight  to  ten  days.  During  the  month  of  Decern 
the  same  year  he  had  another,  but  less  severe,  attack,  and  at  thi 
a  hard  swelling  made  its  appearance  in  the  right  side  of  the  abc 
From  this  time  until  he  was  admitted  into  the  hospital,  April  5, 
he  was  confined  to  bed.  The  patient  was  at  this  time  greatly  ema 
with  a  temperature  of  from  38.4°  C.  to  39.8°  C.  Swelling  the  sii 
fist  in  the  right  side  of  the  abdomen,  half-way  between  umbilici 
anterior  superior  spine  of  the  ileum.  Externally  this  swelling  pre 
redness  and  oedema.  Fluctuation  indistinct.  Deep  palpation  showe 
the  swelling  extended  to  right  hypochondrium;  abdomen  not  tymp 
Swelling  painful  and  tender,  pain  extending  to  spermatic  cord  and  t 
on  same  side.  A  few  days  later  abscess  was  incised,  and  nearly  a 
of-  brownish  pus,  having  a  faecal  odor,  escaped.  Digital  explorati' 
vealed  an  irregular  cavity,  whose  walls  at  some  points  were  plainly 
with  intestinal  coils.  Disinfection  and  drainage.  As  the  syniptor 
not  improve  materially,  the  abscess-cavity  was  again  scraped  out  ar 
infected  four  weeks  later.  After  the  second  operation  it  was  n 
that  the  pus  contained  yellow  granules,  which,  under  the  micro.^cope 
shown  to  be  actinomyces.  The  a])scess  was  incised  a  third  time,  bi 
patient  kept  losiiiir  ground,  and  died  October  9th.  The  aiitopsv  r»- 
priinarv  jictinoniycosis  of  the  ascending  (^olon,  with  multiple  tK 
]>erforations.  A  nietjistatie  aetinoniyeotie  abscess  of  the  liver  lia« 
forated  into  the  he]>;iti('  vein,  resulting'  in  nniltijde  metastases  in  the 
The  cases  of  intestinal  actinomveosi^  rt'jmrted  above  warrant  tlw  o' 
thai  the  niucous  nH'nd)rane  of  the  intestinal  canal  is  freijuentlv  tlie  > 
))riinarv  localization  of  the  actinomyces,  thus  corroborating  th»^ 
ineiits  of  .lohnc  in  reference  to  this  disease  in  animals. 


i;i:o\(iiiAL   rrm-s  and  i.rxijs. 

If  an  aclinoniycc-i  >h<nild  he  inhale<l  with  the  inspirffl  air 
should  l»c(M»ine  implanted  upon  the  l)ronchial  niucous  memlirane 
find  favonihS'  conditions  for  its  L^rowth.  the  irranule  will  l),-iiiTn» 
rounded  l»v  new  cells  derived  from  tlie  ]H'e('\i>t ing  e])ithelial  i*']]< 
thu-  In-come  the  centre  of  a  minute  L'ranuloma. 

r.v  multiplication  of  tiie  aetiiiomvces  new  nodules  aro  jin^*! 
ar<»und  eaeli  of  which  tlie  ])r.i-\i-l  in-i  tissue  is  transformed  into  ernhr 
ti--n«-.  wliicli  in  iini«'  is  destroyed,  rr^ultinir  in  su]>puration  ami  lo 
ti--u«'.  Nra»'l  report*-*!  m  ca>»-  of  ;i(t  ifiomycot  ic  ah^ces?;  of  the  liin;i  '"*:] 
l>y  tin-  entrance  of  jin   infctcd  tootli   into  tlie  air-passagt»s.      In   thi 
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stance  the  fungus  was  conveyed  into  the  bronchial  tube  with  the  carious 
tooth,  and  the  infected  foreign  body  became  the  centre  of  the  specific 
inflammation. 

Cases  of  primary  actinomycosis  of  the  lungs,  however,  have  been 
observed  where  no  such  direct  carrier  of  the  contagium  could  be  found, 
and  in  which  infection  must  have  occurred  by  the  direct  inhalation  of 
the  fungus  or  its  spores  with  the  inspired  air.  Szendsy  found,  in  the 
case  of  the  wife  of  a  butcher,  who  had  suffered  for  nine  years  from 
severe  pain  in  the  right  side  of  the  chest,  latterly  attended  by  a  severe 
cough,  in  the  right  mammary  region,  a  fluctuating  swelling,  the  size  of  a 
hen's  egg,  covered  with  normal  skin.  On  the  outer  side  of  this  swelling, 
in  the  intercostal  space  between  the  third  and  fourth  ribs,  another  swell- 
ing existed,  double  in  size  and  elongated  in  shape,  and  with  indistinct 
margins.  This  latter  swelling  had  been  noticed  for  nine  years,  and  was 
tender  to  the  touch.     Auscultation  over  the  fourth  and  fifth  intercostal 
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Fig.  209.— Actinomyces  from  Lung  of  Cow;  Fungus  in  the  Centre  of  Inflammatory 
Product.  A,  normal  epithelial  cells  of  bronchus  attached  to  connective  tissue;  B,  large 
epithelioid  cells;    C,  leucocytes.     X  350.     {Marchand.) 

spaces  on  the  healthy  side  revealed  bronchial  breathing  and  diffuse  bron- 
chial rales.  Temperature,  38.4°  C.  (101.1°  F.).  The  urine  contained  a 
trace  of  albumen.  By  aspiration  150  cubic  centimetres  of  thick,  yellow 
pus  were  removed,  and  contained  colonies  of  the  actinomyces.  Actinomyces 
were  also  found  in  the  sputum.  The  patient  had  carious  teeth,  but  no 
signs  of  actinomycosis  could  be  detected  in  the  mouth. 

Canali  relates  the  clinical  history  of  a  giri,  15  years  of  age,  who 
had  suffered  for  eight  years  from  a  cough,  attended  by  a  scanty,  fetid 
expectoration.  Inspection  and  percussion  yielded  only  negative  results. 
Auscultatory  symptoms  pointed  to  a  diffuse  catarrh.  Under  the  micro- 
scope the  sputum  was  seen  to  contain  pus-corpuscles,  epithelial  cells,  and 
numerous  actinomycetes.  No  primary  source  of  infection  could  be  found 
in  the  mouth,  pharynx,  or  nose. 

Moosbrugger  interprets  the  mechanism  of  the  ingress  of  the  actinomyces 
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by  assuming  that  the  fungus  enters  the  bronchial  tubes  during  ina pi 
and  becomes  at  first  deposited  upon  the  mucous  membrane^  whc 
presence  and  growth  cause  a  destruction  of  the  epithelial  cells,  w! 
reaches  the  submucous  and  peribronchial  tissues,  in  which  a  nod 
granulation-tissue  is  produced  that  by  pressure  induces  degenc 
changes  and  gradual  destruction  of  the  bronchial  wall  for  further 
tion.  He  belieyes  that  the  peribronchial  lymphatic  vessels  and  j 
take  an  active  part  in  the  local  diffusion  of  the  process^  as  they  t 
an  avenue  for  the  dissemination  of  the  fungus  or  its  spores.  He 
the  existence  of  an  actinomycotic  lymphangitis,  bat  confesses  tl 
has  never  seen  the  fungus  inside  of  lymphatic  vessels.  As  soon  i 
fungus  .reaches  the  pulmonary  tissues,  it  gives  rise  to  parenchymstc 
flammation,  the  first  product  of  which  is  always  granulation-tissue,  wh 
a  later  stage,  and  under  the  influence  of  a  secondary  infection  wit! 
microbes,  undergoes  transformation  into  pus-corpuscles  and  the  fon 
of  abscesses. 

ACTINOMYCOSIS  OF  BBAIN. 

Bollinger  placed  on  record  the  first  case  of  primary  actinomyo 
the  brain.  The  patient  was  26  years  of  age.  The  intra  viiam  dis 
was  tumor  of  the  brain;  the  most  prominent  symptoms  were  severe 
ache,  paralysis  of  left  abducens,  congestion  of  optic  ]>apilla,  an< 

mentary  unconsciousness.  The  swelling  in  the  brain,  found  on  au 
presented  the  cliaracteristic  features  of  a  cystomyxoma  in  the 
ventriele;  all  of  the  ventrieles  were  found  considerably  dilated.  Tlie 
ing  contained  nninerous  colonies  of  llie  fun<:iis  in  all  possible  staj 
development.  The  tendency  to  suppuration  of  the  tissues,  usually 
in  all  cases  of  actinomycosis  in  man,  was  entirely  absent  in  this 
This  ease,  if  any,  appears  to  he  one  of  crypto^enetic  infection,  t 
fungus  or  spores  must  have  entered  somewhere  through  the  cutane* 
mucous  surface  without  ])ro(lucing  the  disease  at  the  primary  port 
iHisionis,  ami,  loializing  in  the  brain  by  embolism,  resulted  in  pr 
actinomycosis  in  this  organ. 

Keller  reported  a  case  of  metastatic  actinomycosis  of  the  hrj 
which  a  correct  dia^rnosis  was  made  durin*:  life.  The  patient  ^ 
mitldle-a^KMl  woman,  who  suffered  from  ]>leurisy,  and  six  months  ) 
after  an  abscess  developeil  over  the  cartilages  of  the  sixth  and  ele 
ribs,  in  the  j»ns  of  which  actinomyces  were  found.  Two  years  lati 
ereasin<:  ])aresis  of  left  arm  developed,  followed  l»y  convulsions,  cor 
at  first  to  the  arm,  then  becoming  general,  and  at  times  identical 
cortical  epilepsy.  Diagnosis  of  actinomycosis  affecting  the  motor  are; 
made:    o]»eration  was  suggested  and  declined.     The  paresis  extendi 
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left  lower  extremity  and  left  side  of  face;  later,  convulsions,  headache, 
vomiting,  and  loss  of  consciousness,  soon  deepening  into  coma.  Burger 
then  obtained  consent  to  operate.  The  patient  was  moribund,  and  re- 
quired no  anaesthetic.  He  exposed  the  right  ascending  parietal  convolu- 
tion, incised  the  dura  mater  and  the  discolored  brain-surface,  and  removed 
2  ounces  of  thin,  greenish  pus,  in  which  were  found  actinomycetes  in  great 
abundance.  When  the  pus  was  evacuated,  she  recovered  from  the  deep 
coma,  and,  while  still  on  the  operating-table,  called  for  water.  On  the 
following  day  consciousness  returned,  and  on  the  eighth  the  facial  paral- 
ysis disappeared.  In  two  months  the  wound  had  healed  and  the  paralytic 
lesions  improved,  but  there  remained  some  paresis  of  left  arm,  with  con- 
traction of  the  fingers.  In  less  than  one  year  there  was  a  recurrence  of 
the  symptoms,  and  Burger  reopened  the  brain-abscess,  followed  by  the 
escape  of  a  considerable  quantity  of  pus.  No  material  improvement  fol- 
lowed, and  the  patient  died  a  few  days  thereafter. 

At  the  post-mortem,  the  middle  third  of  the  right  frontal  and  parietal 
convolutions  was  occupied  by  a  large  mass  of  newly-formed  tissue,  pro- 
truding over  the  surface  and  reaching  into  the  substance  of  the  brain 
for  one  inch.  Underneath  it,  deeply  buried  in  the  white  substance,  an 
unopened,  capsulated  abscess,  the  size  of  a  nutmeg,  was  discovered. 

SYMPTOMS    AND    DIAGNOSIS. 

Actinomycosis  is  an  inflammatory  disease  that  clinically  is  noted  for 
its  chronicity.  The  specific  product,  composed  of  granulation-tissue,  is 
abundant,  and  the  swelling,  often  of  considerable  size,  resembles  more  a 
tumor  than  an  inflammatory  swelling.  The  extension  of  the  morbid 
process  takes  place  by  diffusion  of  the  ray-fungiis  in  loco,  in  preference 
along  the  loose  connective-tissue  spaces,  each  fungus  constituting  a 
nucleus  for  a  nodule  of  granulation-tissue.  By  confluence  of  many  such 
nodules  the  inflammatory  swelling  often  attains  a  very  large  size,  and 
when  suppuration  occurs  in  the  interior  the  further  history  is  that  of 
chronic  abscess.  Eegional  dissemination  of  the  infective  process  never 
takes  place  through  the  lymphatic  glands.  When  the  lymphatic  struct- 
ures become  implicated,  it  is  an  indication  that  secondary  infection  has 
taken  place.  In  exceptional  cases  the  disease  pursues  quite  a  rapid  course, 
and  may  then  be  mistaken  for  an  acute  phlegmonous  inflammation,  osteo- 
myelitis, or,  when  diffused  over  a  large  surface  of  the  body,  for  syphilis. 
A  good  illustration  of  the  former  class  is  furnished  by  the  case  reported 
by  Kapper.  A  soldier,  22  years  of  age,  became  suddenly  ill  with  febrile 
symptoms  and  a  rapidly-increasing  swelling  of  the  lower  jaw.  An  early 
incision  was  made  and  liberated  a  large  quantity  of  pus,  which,  on  micro- 
scopical examination,  was  found  to  contain  the  actinomyces.    It  is  interesting 
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to  note  that  in  this  case  the  various  teeth  from  where  the  infectio 
evidently  taken  place  contained  threads  of  leptothrix  and  the  aciimn 
At  a  meeting  of  the  Berlin  Medical  Society,  about  ten  years  a 
Israel  gave  an  accurate  description  of  the  post-mortem  appearan 
a  case  of  diffuse  actinomycosis.  The  patient,  a  woman  44  years  o 
had  been  treated  for  syphilis  in  one  of  the  surgical  clinies.  The 
contained  a  number  of  minute  abscesses  containing  the  fungus  iu 
numbers.  A  large  abscess  between  the  diaphragm,  stomach,  and  : 
contained  thick  pus  of  a  greenish  color, — an  unusual  occurrence  in 
of  actinomycosis, — but  no  fungi.  The  spleen  was  the  seat  of  larg 
numerous  minute  abscesses,  and  the  liver  and  kidneys  also  contained 
abscesses,  and  in  all  of  them  actinomyces  were  found.  Israel  claim 
this  ca^•e  affords  a  good  illustration  of  his  view  that  the  actinoi 
as  regards  its  effect  on  the  tissues,  occupies  a  position  half-way  be 
the  bacillus  of  tuberculosis,  which  produces  only  granulation-tissue 
the  pus-microbes,  which  produce  pus.  It  was  impossible  in  this  cs 
in  so  many  others  in  which  multiple  deposits  have  been  found,  to 
with  accuracy  the  prinuiry  seat  of  infection.  The  teeth  were  perfe< 
the  whole  digestive  tract  showed  no  evidence  of  disease.  Metasta 
actinomycosis  takes  place  in  the  same  manner  as  in  pyaemia  and  i 
nant  tumors.  At  the  primary  soat  of  infection  the  fungus  or  its  spore 
entrance  through  a  defective  vein-wall  into  the  general  circulation,  a: 
the  jHiint  of  arrest  in  a  distant  capillary  vessel,  establish  an  indt-po 
cent  IV  of  in  feet  ion,  with  all  ihe  patholo^ncal  atlribulos  of  the  primary 
tion.  (Jeneral  infection  is  of  rare  oeeurrenee  in  aetinoniycosis,  a- 
disease  is  noted  for  its  tendtMuy  to  extent!  locally,  where  it  often  ri 
in  extensive  regional  tlisscniination  and  di.'struction  of  tissue.  A«t:r 
eosis  resembles,  in  its  elini<al  behavior,  very  elosely  the  malignant  l;i 
in  that  it  will  invade  every  tissue  with  wliieli  it  eonies  in  eoniaoi. 
speciive  i)\'  its  anatomical  structure.  Triniary  localization  is  vir^ 
to  Oiiur  in  the  c<Minective  tissue,  and  in  preference  it  extends  alnn. 
structure:  l>ut  ])eriosiciini,  ixnic.  nuis<-les,  tcn<lons.  cartilage, — in  fat 
(►f  the  ti-<ues  of  the  hody.-   >necnnd»  1o  the  funfrus  as  quickly  as  tin- 

cnirie   illieilril. 

in  ai'tinoTnyco>i<  of  the  jaws  and  the  \ertei)ra'  we  often  find  «'.\tr 
destruction  of  hone,  with  larne  ahseesses  connnunicating  witli  tht*  pri: 
lesion,  r.efore  supjiurai iou  takes  plaee  the  a«-tinomycotie  swellin:;  i-  i 
iirrn  on  i.re-<ure.  and,  if  the  di-ease  extend  ra)»id!y,  it  is  surroiiTu]f«; 
dilVu>e  o'dcrna.  Tain  and  ifiiderness  are  usually  never  severe,  and  «. 
ahrio^i  wantiiiir.  Kedness  ajijiears  as  soon  a>  the  infection  lias  ext*i 
to  the  <kin.  Suppuration  u-ually  develo])s  in  conse<iuenee  of  direet  ]i 
tion  uith  jius-iniernhr-  throuL:h  some  minute  >urface  defect  in  the  <i 
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ing.  As  soon  as  suppuration  sets  in,  the  swelling  not  only  increases 
rapidly  in  size,  but  regional  diffusion  is  hastened  by  the  breaking  down 
of  the  granulation-tissue  that  before  held  the  fungi  fixed  in  their  re- 
spective localities.  The  same  tendency  to  migration  of  an  actinomycotic 
abscess  is  observed  as  in  tubercular  abscess.  The  characteristic  feature 
of  actinomycotic  pus  is  the  presence  of  minute,  macroscopical,  yellowish 
granules;  the  actinomyces,  on  careful  inspection,  can  almost  always  be 
discovered.  If  these  granules  are  placed  under  the  microscope  their  char- 
acteristic structure  will  at  once  become  apparent. 

The  differentiation  between  actinomycosis  and  syphilitic  gummata 
requires  the  greatest  care,  and  as  both  affections  are  benefited  by  the  ad- 
ministration of  potassic  iodide  the  therapeutic  effect  of  this  drug  does  not 
serve  as  a  diagnostic  criterion.  Evidences  of  tertiary  syphilis  in  other 
parts  of  the  body  must  be  looked  for  and  taken  into  careful  consideration 
in  formulating  a  diagnosis. 

In  cases  of  actinomycosis  of  any  of  the  internal  organs,  attended  by 
suppuration  and  discharge  of  pus  through  some  one  of  the  outlets  of  the 
body,  the  diagnosis  will  usually  depend  almost  exclusively  upon  the  de- 
tection of  the  fungus  in  the  discharges.  Microscopical  examination  of 
the  sputum  and  faical  discharges,  in  cases  of  suspected  actinomycosis  of 
the  lungs  or  the  intestines,  is  the  only  positive  means  of  making  a  differ- 
ential diagnosis  between  these  affections  and  pulmonary  and  intestinal 
tuberculosis.  Actinomycosis  of  the  skin,  mouth,  tongue,  and  jaws  might 
be  mistaken  for  sarcoma,  carcinoma,  tuberculosis,  and  syphilis.  As,  with 
the  exception  of  carcinoma,  all  of  these  affections  present  under  the 
microscope  an  histological  structure  that  it  would  be  often  difficult  to 
identify  microscopically,  the  differential  diagnosis  by  means  of  the  micro- 
scope must  rest  on  the  detection  of  the  ray-fungus  imbedded  in  the 
granulation-tissue.  Sarcoma  does  not  suppurate  or  break  down  as  early 
as  the  actinomycotic  or  tubercular  swelling.  Carcinoma  primarily  starts 
in  the  epiblast  or  hypoblast,  and,  even  during  the  earliest  period  of  the 
growth,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  demonstrating  an  intimate  relationship 
between  the  skin  or  mucous  membrane  and  the  tumor  encroaching  upon 
the  mesoblast.  In  actinomycosis  tissue-proliferation  takes  place  around 
each  fungus  in  the  mesoblast,  and  the  skin  or  mucous  membrane  is  in- 
fected and  destroyed  from  within  outward.  In  tuberculosis  regional  in- 
fection almost  always  occurs  through  the  medium  of  the  lymphatic  vessels 
and  glands,  while  these  structures  are  seldom  or  never  invaded  in  actino- 
mycosis. In  the  absence  of  microscopical  proof  of  the  nature  of  the  lesion, 
it  may  become  necessary  to  resort  to  a  therapeutic  test  in  differentiating 
between  syphilis  and  actinomycosis.  Large  doses  of  potassic  iodide,  ad- 
ministered four  times  a  day,  will  have  a  decided  effect  in  reducing  the 
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size  of  a  gumma  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  weeks,  while  no  such 
result  will  be  obtained  if  the  lesion  is  of  an  actinomycotic  nature. 

PROGNOSIS. 

Actinomycosis  is  a  more  dangerous  affection  than  tuberculosis, 
a  spontaneous  cure  not  infrequently  takes  place  in  the  latter,  v 
no  proof  that  actinomycosis  ever  terminates  in  such  a  satisfactory  i 
without  the  surgeon's  aid.    Actinomycosis  of  the  internal  organs 
fatal  almost  without  exception  on  account  of  the  inaccessibility 
disease  to  radical  surgical  treatment.     In  such  cases  numerous  & 
openings  form,  discharging  profuse  quantities  of  pus,   and   the 
dies  in  from  one  to  two  or  three  years  from  exhaustion  or  amyl 
generation  of  the  internal  organs.     If  the  disease  is  located  in  e 
parts,  local  extension  often  takes  place  very  slowly  until  suppurati 
in,  when  the  actinomycotic  abscess  migrates  from  place  to  place,  att 
all  the  tissues  that  come  in  its  way,  and  life  is  finally  destroyed  by  p 
sepsis,  or  exhaustion.    The  prognosis  is  always  favorable  when  the 
is  recognized  early,  and  when  it  is  located  in  parts  accessible  to  a 
operation.    As  metastasis  is  of  rare  occurrence  in  actinomycosis^  co 
removal  of  the  primary  focus  is  followed  by  a  permanent   cure 
prognosis  of  actinomycosis  in  all  its  forms  and  in  all  parts  of  th 
has  been  made  much  more  favorable  since  it  has  been   shown   lY 
potassic  iodide  possesses  decided  curative  properties  in  the  treat  it 
this  disease. 

TREATMENT. 

Thoiiiasscii  and  Noeanl  first  called  attention  to  the  value  of 
tenial  adniiiiistratiun  of  j)otassic  iodide  in  the  treatment  of  m-i 
cosis  in  animals.  Soon  after  the  publication  of  their  results  of  this  i 
of  treatment  \'an  Iterson  resorted  to  the  use  of  the  same  rmi 
the  treatment  of  the  same  disease  in  nuin  with  an  equally  sali-jj 
result.  I'uzzi  and  (ialli-Valerio  have  also  reported  a  successful  ra- 
this  case  the  disease  affected  the  whole  ri«rht  side  of  the  face,  fni 
tf'iiiple  to  the  clavicle.  Lar^M'  (l(»ses  of  the  dru^  were  adininistred 
ihr  ctfrcl  of  j>rom|>tly  (limini>hin«r  the  profuse  su])puration,  followe 
mately  hy  a  cumph'te  eun-  without  further  sur^rical  intervention.  Ky 
rcj»orts  two  cases  surr<ssfully  treated  hy  j>arenchymatous  injtu-ti* 
])ota>sie  indiHe.  A  ca-»'  nf  juiinomyeosis  far  a<lvanced  and  involvi! 
Inwir  jaw.  th«'  left  -ich*  ni  thr  Ijk  »'.  with  nunuTous  ahsoessi*<  mImh 
ext<  rn.'il  (Mr  and  in  tin-  pamtifl  jiinl  suhmaxillary  reirions,  came  n- 
undrr  my  ear*-  in  tin-  ilinic  •»!'  Ijii.-h  Medical  Colletre.  Owinp  to  il 
tent  of  tlic  di-c;i<c,  a  radic.il  ojnTation  wms  «»ut  of  question.     Tlio  p, 
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was  a  man  35  years  of  age.  The  treatment  was  commenced  by  admin- 
istering 15  grains  of  the  potassic  iodide  four  times  a  day  and  the  sinuses 
were  washed  out  with  a  strong  solution  of  the  same  drug.  This  treatment 
was  continued  until  intoxication  was  produced  and  the  forehead  and  face 
were  thickly  studded  by  acne  pustules.  As  in  the  course  of  three  months 
no  decided  improvement  could  be  noted,  I  decided  to  continue  the  remedy 
in  the  same  doses  and  resorted,  besides,  to  its  use  by  cataphoresis.  A  15- 
per-cent.  solution  was  used  for  this  purpose  and  daily  sittings  for  fifteen 
minutes.  A  marked  improvement  was  apparent  in  less  than  two  weeks. 
This  combined  treatment  was  continued  for  nearly  four  months,  when  the 
patient  left  the  hospital  in  perfect  health.  No  indications  of  recurrence 
four  months  after  the  treatment  was  suspended.  This  case  has  satisfied 
me  that  cataphoresis  is  an  important  aid  in  the  administration  of  potassic 
iodide  in  the  treatment  of  actinomycosis.  It  appears  that  this  remedy 
deserves  a  thorough  trial  in  all  cases  prior  to  resorting  to  the  knife  and 
more  especially  in  cases  in  which  the  disease  is  so  extensive  as  to  preclude 
the  possibility  of  complete  removal  by  local  measures. 

Other  forms  of  general  treatment  in  actinomycoses  are  of  no  avail, 
and  all  local  measures,  short  of  complete  removal  of  the  infected  tissues, 
result  in  more  harm  than  good,  as  they  often  give  rise  to  secondary  in- 
fection with  pus-microbes,  which  always  aggravates  the  local  conditions 
and  hastens  a  fatal  termination.  In  cases  where  a  radical  operation  is 
out  of  question  on  account  of  the  extent  of  the  disease  or  the  importance 
of  organs  involved  in  the  process,  parenchymatous  injections  of  potassic 
iodide  or  a  2-per-cent.  solution  of  boric  acid,  a  1-to-lOOO  solution  of  cor- 
rosive sublimate,  or  a  l-to-1500  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  might  be  tried; 
but,  on  the  whole,  such  injections  have  little  influence  in  arresting  the 
local  extension  of  the  disease.  Kottnitz  recommends  very  highly  cauteriza- 
tion with  solid  stick  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  actinomycosis  of  the  skin  and 
soft  parts  in  which  suppuration  and  formation  of  fistulous  tracts  have 
taken  place.  He  reports  four  cases  of  actinomycosis  of  the  head  and  neck 
treated  successfully  by  the  use  of  this  remedy.  Dr.  McGovern,  of  Wis- 
consin, also  reports  a  successful  case.  It  appears  that  this  caustic  pos- 
sesses a  specific  destructive  action  on  the  actinomycosis.  The  surgical 
treatment  of  actinomycosis,  before  suppuration  has  occurred,  consists  in 
the  excision  of  the  infected  tissues  in  all  cases  where  such  a  procedure  is 
practicable.  The  incision  should  be  carried  some  distance,  at  least  Vj  to 
1  inch,  from  the  visible  granulations,  with  a  view  of  removing  not  only 
the  inflanunatorv'  tissue,  but  also  the  minute  invisible  foci  in  its  imme- 
diate vicinity.  If,  .after  the  excision,  suspicious  tissue  is  found  in  the 
wound,  this  should  be  removed  by  a  careful  dissection  with  forceps,  knife, 
and  scis^5o^s,  or  destroyed  by  using  the  actual  cautery.    Acids  and  other 
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chemical  caustics  should  not  be  Telied  upon  in  destroying  the  infecte*i 
tissues.  An  actinomycotic  abscess  should  be  treated  on  the  same  prin- 
ciples as  a  tubercular  abscess.  The  abscess-cavity  is  freely  exposed  h} 
laying  open  the  fistulous  openings^  and  the  granulation-tissue  is  remove, 
with  a  sharp  spoon.  Undermined  skin  is  cut  away  with  scissors.  If  iht 
disease  has  extended  to  bone,  this  is  also  thoroughly  scraped,  and  :i 
is  a  good  plan,  after  the  cavity  has  been  thoroughly  irrigated  and  dried, 
to  cauterize  the  whole  surface  with  the  actual  cautery.  Such  wounds 
should  not  be  sutured,  but  packed  with  iodoform  gauze,  in  order  to  ki-e;* 
the  infected  area  readily  accessible  to  inspection,  so  as  to  enable  the  stur- 
geon at  each  dressing  to  recognize  a  local  recurrence.  Should  this  occur, 
the  same  means  are  to  be  repeated  in  eliminating  the  infected  tissues. 
As  soon  as  the  wound  is  covered  with  healthy  granulations  it  may  be 
closed  by  secondary  suturing,  or,  if  this  cannot  be  done  on  account  of  to.^ 
great  loss  of  skin-tissue,  the  defect  is  covered  with  large  skin-prafts  a-  - 
cording  to  Thiersch's  method.  Repeated  scraping  operations  will  often 
succeed  in  finally  eradicating  the  disease,  provided  the  infected  j>arts  are 
accessible  to  vigorous  curetting  and  the  application  of  the  actual  cautery. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 


Blastomycetic  Dermatitis. 


Blastomycetic  dermatitis,  skin-blastomycosis,  pseudolupus  vulgaris, 
saccharomycosis  hominis,  and  pseudoepithelioma  with  blastomycetes  are 
terms  which  have  been  used  to  signify  a  chronic  parasitic  inflammation 
of  the  skin:  an  affection  which  has  only  recently  been  recognized  and 
subjected  to  scientific  investigation.  Of  these  designations,  the  first  is 
best  calculated  to  indicate  the  anatomical  location,  the  parasitic  nature, 
and  pathological  character  of  the  disease.  This  affection  was  first  recog- 
nized in  the  lower  animals  (the  horse)  by  Tokishige,  a  Japanese  investi- 
gator, in  1893.  He  found  in  the  diseased  tissues  a  yeast-fungus,  an 
oidium,  the  etiological  significance  of  which  he  established  later.  The  fol- 
lowing year  appeared  the  account  of  the  disease  as  it  occurs  in  man,  based 
on  clinical  observations  and  careful  microscopical  and  .bacteriological  in- 
vestigations by  Gilchrist  and  Stokes,  of  this  country,  and  Busse,  of  Ger- 
many. In  1899  Hekloen  could  find  only  four  well-authenticated  recorded 
cases,  and  among  these  was  one  case  which  came  under  my  own  treatment 
in  the  clinic  of  Eush  Medical  College  and  which,  at  the  time,  was  diagnosti- 
cated as  tuberculosis  of  the  skin.  This  case  was  fully  described  by  Mr. 
H.  G.  Wells,  then  a  senior  student  and  assistant  in  the  surgical  clinic. 
Under  the  direction  of  Professor  Hektoen  he  made  a  careful  study  of  the 
specimen  in  the  Pathological  Laboratory,  which  resulted  in  correct  identi- 
fication of  the  disease  and  an  excellent  description  of  its  pathological  and 
bacteriological  aspects. 

"The  patient  was  brought  to  the  clinic  by  Dr.  J.  T.  Phillips,  of  West 
Union,  Iowa,  on  March  23,  1897.  Dr.  Phillips  had  observed  the  case  for 
over  a  year,  and  furnishes  the  following  history:  The  patient  is  a  well- 
nourished  man,  40  years  of  age,  a  native  of  Iowa,  farmer  by  occupation. 
He  presents  a  good  personal  and  family  histor}',  married,  has  five  healthy 
children,  none  of  whom  have  ever  had  any  similar  affection,  nor  has  any 
person  of  his  acquaintance.  A  thorough  physical  examination  shows  him 
to  be  free  from  any  pulmonary  or  glandular  involvement.  The  disease 
began  eleven  years  ago  as  a  small  pimple  on  the  back  of  the  first  phalanx 
of  the  left  little  finger.  This  pimple  became  an  ulcer,  which  gradually 
enlarged,  extending  up  over  the  knuckle  on  to  the  back  of  the  hand,  over 
which  it  slowly  spread.  It  never  invaded  the  palm.  The  highest  it  ever 
reached  was  just  above  the  head  of  the  radius.  It  extended  from  the 
junction  of  the  palm  and  dorsum  of  the  hand  on  the  ulnar  side  of  the 
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base  of  the  thumb,  and  grew  dcwB  to  the  second  phalanx  of  tht  indti 
fingor,  to  the  middle  of  the  second  phalanx  of  the  second  fingeTf  just  be- 
yond the  first  phalanx  of  the  ring-fingerp  and  never  extended  b^lov  tU 
starting-point  on  the  little  finger.  During  its  progreag  the  older  poritoci 
of  the  lesion  would  sometimeti  heal  up,  leaving  a  poor  substitttte  for  ikm, 
which  was  of  low^resisting  power*  for  it  would  repeatedy  betKniie  rein^rvM 
by  the  disease. 

''In  appearance  it  was  a  raised^  f ungating  mngis.  in  some  plseei  tltre#- 
quarters  of  an  inch  abo?e  the  normal  level  of  the  ^kin.     Wht*ii  wadifd 
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it  wat  of  a  dark,  cherry-red  color,  sprinkled  with  ebeesj,  piiiliead*«8ed 
massed.  After  being  left  for  a  time  the  surface  would  become  corepcd  wiill 
a  crust  of  pus,  scales,  and  debris^  which  wai^  readily  removed,  Seooiidaij' 
infection  frequently  occurred,  sometimes  producing  large-sised  ibjcwm. 
When  the  wet  d  reelings  that  had  b^en  applied  for  some  time  were  re- 
moTcd,  the  growth  had  a  honey-combed  appearance  and  bled  very  etasih. 
Every  ordinary  form  of  antiseptic  treatment,  hot  fomentAtioas»  etc^  vtw 
tried,  but  the  only  evident  effect  was  on  the  secondary  infection.    Early 


in  its  course  attempts  had  been  made  at  its  removal  by  caustics,  plasters, 
etc.j  without  result. 

^'Pain  was  constant  in  the  hand,  often  especially  severe  at  night,  but 
the  patient  was  able  to  do  his  farm-work  and  felt  perfectly  well  otherwise 
during  all  this  time.  Although  there  w^ere  abundant  opportunitieB  for  in- 
fection of  other  parts  of  the  body^  no  other  foci  ever  appeared,  and  the 
growth  was  solely  by  extension.  Br*  Phillips  considered  it  a  case  of  skin 
tuberculosis,  and  Professor  Seun  agreed  to  the  diagnosis.  He  removed 
the  entire  area  involved,  covering  the  surface  by  a  plastic  operation^  with 
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excellent  results.    Since  his  discharge  from  the  hospital  the  patient  has 
been  perfectly  well,  and  there  have  been  no  recurrences." 

At  that  time  there  was  very  little  known  concerning  blastomycosis 
of  the  skin,  and  the  macroscopical  appearances  regembled  tuberculosis  so 
closely  that  the  error  in  diagnosis  was  excusable,  so  much  more  so  as  the 
radical  operation,  notwithstanding  the  extent  of  the  disease,  proved  emi- 
nently satisfactory,  both  in  eliminating  the  disease  permanently  and  in 
yielding  an  ideal  functional  result.  The  skin  with  w^hieh  the  dorsum  of 
the  hand  was  covered  was  taken  from  the  anterior  surface  of  the  chest 
by  making  two  vertical  incisions,  elevating  the  flap  and  suturing  it  above  and 
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below  to  the  margina  of  the  dorsal  wound.  After  two  weeks  the  psrti  weft 
firmly  united  and  th^  flap  was  detached*  Since  that  time  four  sdditiostti 
cases  of  blast omyce  tic  dermatitis  have  been  reported  by  phjfiiciAJis  of 
Chicago.  The  one  recorded  by  Anthony  and  Herzog  is  of  speciml  mterttli 
aa  they  showed  that  the  parasitic  disease  was  ingrafted  upon  a  s/pbiUlse 
lesion^  and  the  one  by  Coates  demonstTating  that  it  is  clinicaillf  asd 
histologically  an  epithelioma,  (Fig.  $10.)  The  on©  reported  by  Hydiv 
Hektoen^  and  Bevan  proved  the  value  of  the  therapeutic  action  of  pirTtimric 
iodide,  (f'ig'  211.)  It  remains  an  open  question  whether  or  not  tlui 
case  was  complicated  by  gyphilis, 

THE  FUKGUS  OF  BLABTOMYCETIO  DERMATITIS. 

Hektoen  has  made  a  special  study  of  the  morphology  of  this  stm&fif 
and  as  yet  imperfectly  known  parasite.    The  size,  shape,  and  atractiirc  of 
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the  organism  ai  it  grows  npon  artificial  nutrient  media  vary  iomifwbat. 
Fresh  specimens  mounted  in  salt  solution^  from  the  eulture  of  glyemi- 
agar,  ghow  a  highly-refractive  organism  with  a  doubly-contoured  envvlopt* 
The  fungus  resists  the  action  of  caustic  potash.  It  stains  readily  with  tbt 
common  aniline  solutions,  but  tlie  stain  is  rather  deep  and  in  many  caofli 
too  diflnee^  and  the  clearest  pictures  are  obtained  by  a  rather  prolong 
staining — ^fifteen  to  thirty  minutes — of  earefnlly-made  films  in  0 
cent,  iolution  of  methyh*nr*^blue  and  then  washing  well  with  water.    Tbt 
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films  are  made  by  suspending  a  small  quantity  of  the  culture  in  a  drop  of 
physiological  salt  solution  or  of  distilled  water  and  drying. 

Large  bodies  are  not  as  constant  in  cultures  as  in  the  infected  tissues 
of  the  human  skin  or  infected  animals.  The  cell  membrane  is  separated 
from  the  cell-protoplasm  proper  by  a  clear  and  transparent  zone.  (Pig. 
212.) 

The  form  of  the  parasite  is  round  or  oval,  sometimes*  polygonal  on 
account  of  mutual  pressure.  Budding  forms  are  very  frequent  and  occur 
in  all  stages  of  development.  The  process  of  budding  appears  to  begin 
with  the  formation  of  a  small  projection  of  the  endosporium,  which  pushes 
the  transparent  zone  and  outer  membrane  in  front  of  it.    Very  soon  these 
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Fig.  213.— Vacuolated  and  Solid  Diffusely-Stained  Organisms  from  Glycerin-agar 
Culture.    (After  Hekloen.) 

layers  inclose  the  new  bud  fully  and  the  point  of  attachment  to  tlie 
mother-cell  may  be  either  flattened  or,  later,  drawn  out  into  a  slender 
pedicle.  In  well-developed  bodies  the  endosporium  is  vacuolated,  and  of 
varying  size,  and  deeply  stained,  sometimes  producing  appearances  that 
resemble  the  presence  of  a  nucleus,  but  this  is  not  constant.  With 
age  the  size  of  the  bodies  in  the  culture  gradually  increases,  and  the 
granules  are  then  either  crowded  to  one  side  or  become  arranged  as  a  rim 
around  the  vacuole  and  the  transparent  zone  becomes  indistinct  or  disap- 
pears altogether.  Large  bodies  with  huge  vacuoles  are  also  prone  to  form 
in  cultures  on  Liiffler's  blood-serum.  (Fig.  213.)  By  means  of  stained 
microscopical  sectioiip  of  tht*  stab  cultures  in  glucose-agar  and  gelatin 
it  is  readily  shown  that  tin*  peculiar  later  outgrowths  and  brancfaings 
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eke  of  a  gumma  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  weeks,  while  no  such  prompt 
tBEult  will  be  obtained  if  the  lesion  is  of  an  aetinomycotic  Battire, 

PROGNOSIS. 

Actinomycosis  is  a  more  dangerous  affection  than  tubereoloeis,  WUk 
a  gpontaocous  cure  not  infrequently  takes  place  in  the  latter^  wt  luti 
no  proof  that  actinomycosis  ever  terminates  in  such  a  satisfaetory  wm*«^**^ 
without  the  surgeon's  aid.  Actinomycosis  of  the  iniemal  Ofgani  provi« 
fatal  almost  without  exception  on  account  of  the  inaccessibility  of  Ube 
disease  to  radical  surgical  treatment.  In  such  cases  numeroui  fistulirai 
openings  form^  discharging  profuse  quantities  of  ptts,  and  the  patient 
dies  in  from  one  to  tw*o  or  three  years  from  exhaustion  or  amjlotd  de- 
generation of  the  internal  organs.  If  the  disease  is  located  in  external 
parts,  local  extension  often  takes  place  very  slowly  until  auppuratioa  tetj 
in^  when  the  actinomycotic  abscess  migrates  from  place  to  place,  attaekiiif 
all  the  tissues  that  come  in  its  way^  and  life  is  finally  destroyed  by  pysniia, 
sepsis,  or  exhaustion.  The  prognasis  is  always  favorable  when  the  disettte 
is  recognized  early,  and  when  it  is  located  in  parts  accessible  to  m  radicai 
operation.  As  metastasis  is  of  rare  occurrence  in  actinomyeosia,  eomplelff 
renaoval  of  the  primary  focus  is  followed  by  a  permanent  cof^.  The 
prognosis  of  actinomycosis  in  all  its  forms  and  in  all  parts  of  the  bod; 
has  been  made  much  more  favorable  since  it  has  been  shown  that  the 
potas&ic  iodide  possesses  decided  curative  properties  in  the  treatinent  of 
this  disease. 

TREATMENT. 

Tbomassen  and  Nocard  first  called  attention  to  the  Talae  of  the  in- 
ternal  administration  of  potassic  iodide  in  the  treatment  of  airtinamy* 
coais  in  animals.  Soon  after  the  publication  of  their  results  of  thti  metliod 
of  treatment  Van  Itersou  resorted  to  the  use  of  the  same  remedy  IB 
the  treatment  of  the  same  disease  in  man  with  an  equally  Mitiafaelai7 
result.  Buitzi  and  Galli-Yalerio  have  also  reported  a  suceeisfttl  ease.  la 
this  case  the  disease  affected  the  whole  right  sidi^  of  the  fice*  from  tlif 
temple  to  the  clavicle*  I^rge  doaes  of  the  drug  were  adniiniitred,  with 
the  ^ect  of  promptly  diminishing  the  profuse  suppnnttion,  fonowed  ohi* 
mataly  by  a  complete  cure  u  ithout  further  surgical  intervention*  ^djfiir 
reports  two  eases  successfully  treated  by  paronchymatous  injeclioiii  of 
potassic  iodide.  A  ease  of  actinomycosis  far  advanced  and  invi^lTiiif  the 
lower  jaw%  the  left  side  uf  the  face,  with  numerous  abaeeeaes  aboQt  the 
eitemal  ear  and  in  the  parotid  and  submaxillary  regions,  eame  rrcentl? 
under  my  care  in  the  clinic  of  Hus^h  Medical  Colh*gc.  Owing  to  the  et. 
tent  of  the  disease,  a  radical  openition  was  out  of  question*    The  patieiit 
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was  a  man  35  years  of  age.  The  treatment  was  commenced  by  admin- 
istering 15  grains  of  the  potassic  iodide  four  times  a  day  and  the  sinuses 
were  washed  out  with  a  strong  solution  of  the  same  drug.  This  treatment 
was  continued  until  intoxication  was  produced  and  the  forehead  and  face 
were  thickly  studded  by  acne  pustules.  As  in  the  course  of  three  months 
no  decided  improvement  could  be  noted,  I  decided  to  continue  the  remedy 
in  the  same  doses  and  resorted,  besides,  to  its  use  by  cataphoresis.  A  15- 
per-cent.  solution  was  used  for  this  purpose  and  daily  sittings  for  fifteen 
minutes.  A  marked  improvement  was  apparent  in  less  than  two  weeks. 
This  combined  treatment  was  continued  for  nearly  four  months,  when  the 
patient  left  the  hospital  in  perfect  health.  No  indications  of  recurrence 
four  months  after  the  treatment  was  suspended.  This  case  has  satisfied 
me  that  cataphoresis  is  an  important  aid  in  the  administration  of  potassic 
iodide  in  the  treatment  of  actinomycosis.  It  appears  that  this  remedy 
deserves  a  thorough  trial  in  all  cases  prior  to  resorting  to  the  knife  and 
more  especially  in  cases  in  which  the  disease  is  so  extensive  as  to  preclude 
the  possibility  of  complete  removal  by  local  measures. 

Other  forms  of  general  treatment  in  actinomycoses  are  of  no  avail, 
and  all  local  measures,  short  of  complete  removal  of  the  infected  tissues, 
result  in  more  harm  than  good,  as  they  often  give  rise  to  secondary  in- 
fection with  pus-microbes,  which  always  aggravates  the  local  conditions 
and  hastens  a  fatal  termination.  In  cases  where  a  radical  operation  is 
out  of  question  on  account  of  the  extent  of  the  disease  or  the  importance 
of  organs  involved  in  the  process,  parenchymatous  injections  of  potassic 
iodide  or  a  2-per-cent.  solution  of  boric  acid,  a  1-to-lOOO  solution  of  cor- 
rosive sublimate,  or  a  l-to-1500  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  might  be  tried; 
but,  on  the  whole,  such  injections  have  little  influence  in  arresting  the 
local  extension  of  the  disease.  Kottnitz  recommends  very  highly  cauteriza- 
tion with  solid  stick  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  actinomycosis  of  the  skin  and 
soft  parts  in  which  suppuration  and  formation  of  fistulous  tracts  have 
taken  place.  He  reports  four  cases  of  actinomycosis  of  the  head  and  neck 
treated  successfully  by  the  use  of  this  remedy.  Dr.  McGovern,  of  Wis- 
consin, also  reports  a  successful  case.  It  appears  that  this  caustic  pos- 
sesses a  specific  destructive  action  on  the  actinomycosis.  The  surgical 
treatment  of  actinomycosis,  before  suppuration  has  occurred,  consists  in 
the  excision  of  the  infected  tissues  in  all  cases  where  such  a  procedure  is 
practicable.  The  incision  should  be  carried  some  distance,  at  least  V2  ^^ 
1  inch,  from  the  visible  granulations,  with  a  view  of  remo\4ng  not  only 
the  inflammatory  tissue,  but  also  the  minute  invisible  foci  in  its  imme- 
diate vicinity.  If,  .after  the  excision,  suspicious  tissue  is  found  in  the 
wound,  this  should  be  removed  by  a  careful  dissection  with  forceps,  knife, 
and  scissors,  or  destroyed  by  using  the  actual  cautery.     Acids  and  other 
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The  pus  from  the  abscees  wag  earefuilj  and  repeatedly  exAmined^  st 
unstamed^  and  treated  with  caustic  potash^  but  the  yeast-fungi  eotdd  ] 
be  found.  Cultures  from  the  abscess-contents  yielded  the  itapbylo 
pyogenes  aureus.  It  is  evident  that  the  failures  in  these  two  ei 
were  due  to  pus-infection  caused  either  by  the  pyogenic  micfobei 
tained  in  the  bla^tomycotic  tissue  or  by  contamination  of  the  irotrnd  dttrii^ 
the  operation.  Eabbits  are  very  susceptible  to  pyogenic  inieciioD  sod  tht 
diseased  tissue  was  eliminated  by  an  acute  suppuratiye  inllamjiiatioii  bi> 
fore  the  fungus  had  sulTicient  time  to  develop  to  repToduce  the  iJiottiW 
Buschke  produced  in  Busse's  case^  experimentally,  folticulir  MemH^KM 
nodules  through  inoculation,  which  became  necrotic  at  the  surface  in  fill 
days,  and  contained  only  blastoniycetes.  In  Busse's  case  the  diaeaae  in- 
volved the  surface  of  the  left  tibia  and  appeared  as  a  subporiofiteml  svtll- 
ing^  and  experiments  were  made  with  its  contents.  Inoeulationa  into  tilt 
marrow  of  the  tibia  in  rabbits  resulted  in  extension  of  the  diseaa«  of«f 
the  entire  marrow  in  three  days.  Next  subperiosteal  inoculation  waa  suide 
in  a  dog  which  caused  rapidly-forming  swellings  containing  a  bloody  i»» 
charge.  Inoculation  with  this  Ruid  of  the  peritoneal  cavity  in  a  rabUt 
provoked  a  plastic  hemorrhagic  pentonitis  and  enlargement  of  the  mesen- 
teric glands.  The  organism  was  found  in  the  inflanun&torj  prodacta  ia 
both  instances.  Staphyloeoeci  and  other  microbes  were  genermliy  aaeo- 
ciated  with  blast omycetes.  Subcutaneous  inoculations  in  mice  also  proved 
successful. 

Buschke  has  shown  that  the  duration  of  tlie  appearance  of  the 
specific  eruption  varies  from  6  days  to  S  to  10  weeks.  Hektoen  inocolated 
subcutaneously  with  1.5  cubic  centimetres  of  a  bouillon  culture,  A  email 
local  abscess  formed.  The  animal  died  in  ten  days.  The  abeceea-oavitr 
contained  a  feur  cubic  centimetres  of  a  whitish*yellow  viscid  ptta^  from 
which  the  blastomyces  grew  in  pure  culture.  The  internal  organi  wts^ 
sterile. 

A  gray  mouse  died  five  days  after  receiving  1  cubic  cenlimelre  of  i 
bouillon  culture  subcutaneouj^ly.  The  ahscess  which  had  formed  contained 
the  organism  in  pure  culture,  while  the  internal  organs  were  nortnaL  A 
mcdiuni-Biied  rabbit  died  4S  hour^  after  subcutaneous  inoeultitton  of  tA 
cubic  centimt'tres  of  a  bouillon  culture.  Cultures  from  the  internal  c^rgaai 
rtmafned  sterile.  There  was  extensive  coecidiosis  of  the  liver.  There  w«f 
numerous  minute  foci  in  tlie  lungs  composed  of  epithelioid  and  giant  edli, 
as  well  as  leucocytes  with  considerable  nuclear  degeneration.  In  aomfr 
of  the  giant  cells  were  circular  bodies  resembling  the  organism  tnject«di 
as  well  as  small,  round  hodji*^  tluit  stained  rather  profusely  with  methyleae*- 
blue^  presenting  a  faint  peripheral  transparent  xone, 

A  gray  mous^  wai$  inoculated  i^^nbeutaneoufily  with  1  cubic  centfanetit 
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of  a  bouillon  culture.  It  died  in  five  days.  The  small  abscess  contained 
the  organisms^  as  well  as  staphylococcus  albus;  the  latter  organism  was 
present  in  all  the  internal  organs. 

In  two  rabbits  injections  into  the  anterior  chamber  of  the  eye  proved 
successful.  Two  intraperitoneal  injections,  one  in  a  guinea-pig  and  the 
other  in  a  white  rat,  reproduced  the  disease. 

A  large  black  rabbit  received  into  the  circulation  4  cubic  centimetres 
of  a  bouillon  suspension  of  a  culture  on  beer-wort  agar.  It  died  during 
the  following  night.  The  lungs  were  oedematous,  the  thymus  ecchymotic; 
the  liver  swollen,  soft,  and  mottled;  the  spleen  and  kidneys  appeared  nor- 
mal. Smears  from  the  various  organs  show  numerous,  clear,  round  bodies, 
not  destroyed  by  KOH;  they  are  most  numerous  in  the  smears  obtained 
from  the  lungs  and  kidneys. 

Inoculation  from  the  various  organs  on  glycerin-agar  yielded  numerous 
colonies  of  blastomyces,  most  numerous  from  the  tubules  of  the  kidneys. 
In  his  last  experiment  he  injected  8  cubic  centimetres  of  a  bouillon  culture 
into  the  jugular  vein  of  a  small  dog,  which  died  26  days  later.  The 
autopsy  and  microscopical  examination  showed  minute  foci  of  granula- 
tion-tissue throughout  the  lungs  and  softened  cellular  masses,  with  yel- 
lowish contents,  in  the  medullary  pyramids  of  the  kidneys.  The  blasto- 
mycetes  were  recovered  in  pure  growth  and  in  large  numbers  from  the 
lungs  and  the  kidneys.  The  experiments  noted  above,  more  especially  those 
of  Hektoen,  show  conclusively  that  dogs,  mice,  rats,  rabbits,  and  guinea- 
pigs  are  susceptible  to  blastomycetic  infection.  There  is  reason  to  believe 
that  in  some  of  the  animals  in  which  death  ensued  shortly  after  the  inocu- 
lation the  fatal  result  was  due  to  acute  sepsis  caused  by  pyogenic  infection. 

PATHOLOGICAL  ANATOMY   AND  HISTOLOGY. 

The  clinical  and  pathological  aspects  of  blastomycetic  dermatitis  have 
much  in  common  with  tuberculosis  and  epithelioma,  and  on  this  account 
the  differential  diagnosis  between  these  affections  even  at  the  present 
time  and  with  the  aid  of  modern  diagnostic  resources  is  not  always  easy. 
The  primary  efflorescences  resemble  acneoid  infiltration  at  the  apex  of 
which  necrosis  takes  place.  In  this  manner  crater-like  ulcers  form,  which 
increase  in  width  and  extent  to  the  tela  subcutanea,  and  the  ulcers  later 
enlarge  by  confluence  with  sharp,  zig-zag,  more  or  less  undermined  and 
infiltrated  margins.  The  margins  are  livid  and  painful,  with  less  pain 
outside  of  the  limits  of  the  zone  of  infiltration.  The  discharge  from  the 
ulcerated  surface  is  viscid,  transparent,  sometimes  of  a  grayish  color,  some- 
times reddish  brown,  mixed  with  the  detritus  of  necrosed  tissue.  Some- 
times the  small  ulcers  heal  in  a  few  weeks.  The  new  ulcers  form  ap- 
parently in  connection  with  the  hair-follicles,  sometimes  independently 


below  the  membrana  propria  to  each  other  and  to  the  thickened^  super- 
ficial j  epithelial  stratum.  All  of  the  appendages  of  the  skin  are  destroyed. 
The  papillsB  are  obscured  by  the  epithelial  infiltration.  In  serial  sections 
the  papillae  are  in  many  instances  seen  like  long,  finger-like  colnmns,  often 


Fig.  218,— Ciaat  L\:ii 
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bending  and  running  at  right  angles  to  the  surface,  (Fig.  219.)  The 
primary  minute  abscesses  are  surrounded  by  epithelial  cells  and  usually 
contain  giant  cells  and  the  fungi.  (Fig.  220.)  In  the  central  part  of  the 
larger  epithelial  columns  the  nuclei  and  the  chromatic-threads  are  indis- 
tinct^ caused  by  degeneration  resulting  from  separation  by  a  small  space 


Fig.  tli.— Section  sbawlug  ^pktbell&l  Proliferation^     Two  nrntXl  absceuea  In  »d 
ei^Uhtflfa]  peg  at  left  oC  Aeld-     iAfier  Hergog,) 

from  the  cell-protoplasm.    Ijeucocytic  infiltration  is  marked  and  miliary 

fabecesses  are  Bunierous  in  the  epithelial  masses.     "When  the  embryonal 

cells  are  less  numerous  the  subcutaneous  connective  tissue  is  made  up 

of  oedematous  eellg,  which  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  inyxomatous  tissue 
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and  containing  in  their  meshes  eosin-gtaining  granules.  In  coiitiMlk> 
tinctlon  to  the  tubercle  nodule  the  naasies  of  granulation-itistio  to  thi 
blastomycetic  product  are  very  vascxJar,  The  giant  cells  conBtantly  (aaal 
in  the  corium  and  so  numerous  in  the  deeper  portion  of  the  inflammatoa; 
product  are  ideittical  in  form^  size^  and  peripheral  radiate  arimngciiiesit 
of  the  nuclei  with  the  typical  giant  cell  of  a  Langham  tubercle,  Y««QoI»* 
tion^ — to  a  greater  or  less  ejttent — is  an  almost  constant  featare.  Tlit 
parasites  are  mogt  constantly  found  in  the  niiliary  absc^mea  and  tn  the 
giant  cells. 
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DIAGNOSIS. 

For  the  general  practitiooer  the  diagnosis  of  blastomjcctic  d^fmititii 
will  always  remain  difficult  and  often  impossible.  If  he  wanti  to  be  fiife 
he  must  call  into  consultation  a  competent  microscopiBt,  All  we  mm.  ex> 
pect  of  him  is  to  posaeea  enough  knowledge  of  the  clinical  fea tares  «]m1 
pathological  aspects  to  suspeet  the  disease  when  he  sees  it,  and  rdy  oo  a 
positive  diagnosis  by  furnishing  an  expert  pieces  of  tissue  from  the  p€ripb- 
ery  of  the  inflammatory  product  for  microscopical  examination.  It  ti  tn 
the  neweat  parts  of  the  inflammatory  product  that  the  organiami  and  giaBi 
eella  are  most  numerous.  The  practitioner  may  aatpect  blAitomTOOsk  in 
cases  in  which  an  isolated  territory  of  the  skin  becomes  the  seat  of  §0^ 
like  pustules  followed  by  minute  excavated  ulcers  which  by  c09ifliicBai 
give  rise  to  progressive  extensive  destruction  of  tlie  skin,  A  tendency  to 
healing  of  the  small  ulcers  is  often  manifested,  but  new  eruptions  are  tttft 
to  arise  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  minute,  imperfectlyHleTeloped  tccft* 
It  IB  as  yet  a  disputed  question  whether  blast omycetic  infeetioii  can  tab 
place  through  the  intact  akin;  there  isj  however,  very  little  doubt  eoneam*^ 
ing  primary  infection  through  the  appendagea  of  the  skiti.    In  anch  iiH 
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stances  the  presence  of  the  organisms  excites  a  folliculitis  which  results 
in  obstruction  of  the  outlet  of  the  gland  and  penetration  of  the  in- 
flamed gland-wall  by  the  blastomycetes.  The  occurrence  of  multiple 
acneoid  pustules  in  close  proximity  to  each  other,  followed  by  necrosis 
and  punctiform  excavated  ulcers,  should  always  call  attention  to  blasto- 
mycosis. If  these  minute  ulcers  coalesce  and  progressive  ulceration 
leads  to  extensive  surface  destruction,  the  probability  of  the  ulcer  being 
blastomycetic  is  .greatly  increased.  The  two  skin  afiEections  which  are  I 
most  likely  to  be  mistaken  for  blastomycosis  are  tuberculosis  and 
epithelioma.  In  tuberculosis  of  the  skin,  represented  by  lupus  vulgaris 
of  the  old  authors,  the  disease  does  not  so  often  start  from  multiple 
primary  points  of  infection  and  the  ulceration  is  more  likely  to  penetrate 
the  tissues  deeper  and  to  invade,  in  its  course,  tissues  irrespective  of  their 
anatomical  structure,  while  in  blastomycosis  the  destructive  process  begins 
in  and  is  largely  limited  to  the  skin,  the  ulcer  remaining  superficial. 
Epithelioma  exhibits  its  anatomical  points  of  predilection  to  a  greater 
extent  than  blastomycosis.  The  disease  begins  at  one  particular  point  and 
the  destructive  process  extends  from  one  common  centre  and  in  its  course 
invades  tissues  regardless  of  their  anatomical  structure  and  physiological 
properties.  The  induration  of  the  base  and  margins  of  the  ulcer  are  more 
marked  in  epithelioma  than  in  blastomycetic  dermatitis.  If  anything,  the 
pain  and  tenderness  in  blastomycosis  are  more  important  clinical  wit- 
nesses of  blastomycosis  than  epithelioma.  The  nature  of  the  discharge  is  also 
an  important  clinical  criterion  between  a  blastomycetic  and  an  epitheli- 
omatous  ulcer.  In  the  former  the  secretion  is  viscid,  in  the  latter  serous. 
In  an  epithelial  ulcer  under  pressure  a  solid  substance  can  be  squeezed  out, 
representing  the  degenerated  epithelial  cells  of  the  superficial  ulcerating 
carcinoma-nests.  Glandular  involvement,  as  a  rule,  is  absent  in  blasto- 
mycosis, while  in  epithelioma  it  appears  infallibly,  sooner  or  later,  in  the 
clinical  course  of  the  disease.  Finally,  in  epithelioma  very  often  the  clini- 
cal history  points  to  an  hereditary  aptitude  for  the  disease  while  no  such 
predisposition  can  be  assigned  to  blastomycosis.  Tertiary  syphilitic  ulcer-  \ 
ations  following  softening  and  breaking  down  of  gummata  bear  often  a  ' 
close  resemblance  to  the  disease.  But  in  syphilitic  ulcerative  affections  of 
the  skin  the  clinical  history  will  often  come  to  our  aid  in  making  a  difTer- 
ential  diagnosis,  strengthened  by  the  discovery  of  syphilitic  lesions  in 
other  parts  of  the  body  and  the  existence  of  universal  hyperplasia  of  tlie 
lymphatic  glands.*  Every  surgeon  is  well  aware  of  the  fact  that,  while  the 
clinical  course  of  blastomycetic  dermatitis  and  the  gross  pathological 
appearances  of  tissue-changes  are  well  calculated  to  arouse  suspicions 
concerning  the  nature  of  the  ulcerative  process,  the  final  dias^nosis  must 
rest  on  microscopical  examinations  of  the  diseased  tissues.    The  discovery 
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of  the  parasites  in  the  inflammatory  product  completes  the  diagnosis  as  far 
as  the  existence  of  blastomycosis  is  concerned,  but  does  not  exclude  ihv 
existence  of  complications,  such  as  tuberculosis  and  syphilis,  as  has  Ikvii 
shown  by  the  cases  reported  by  Hyde,  Hektoen,  and  Bevan,  and  Anihoi.y 
and  Herzog.  Should  the  examination  of  tissue  removed  for  diagnostic 
purposes  leave  any  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  the  ulcer,  the  last  an*l 
most  reliable  diagnostic  resource  must  be  resorted  to,  namely:  inoculati«>ri 
experiments.  These  will  yield  positive  results  in  blastomycosis  and  tuber- 
culosis and  negative  results  in  syphilis  and  epithelioma.  In  the  forravr 
instance  a  final  differential  diagnosis  will  be  made  by  a  bactoriuhi^'ical  exam- 
ination of  the  tissues  of  the  diseases  artificially  produced. 

PROGNOSIS. 

Blastomycetic  dermatitis  manifests  no  tendencies  to  permanent  heal- 
ing of  the  ulcer.  Attempts  in  this  direction  are  constantly  followed  hy 
local  aggravated  relapses.  The  intrinsic  tendency  of  the  disease  i?  to 
progressive  extension.  During  the  early  stages  of  the  disease  it  is  amen- 
able to  successful  treatment  by  any  methods  which  destroy  its  essential 
parasitic  cause.  After  the  disease  has  become  extensive  and  in  neglecttHl 
cases  the  danger  to  life  arises  from  metastatic  processes  involving?  int«T- 
nal  organs,  as  has  been  shown  by  Busse's  case  and  the  interesting  ex- 
perimental work  of  Professor  Hektoen. 

TREATMENT. 

Ulastoniycetic  dcrniatilis  is  amenable  to  early  ellieient  sur^ieal  in.i*- 
inent.  In  tlie  ahsefice  of  metastatic  ])rocesses  iu  important  internal  or^';.:i- 
the  disease  yields  to  any  method  of  treatment  whieh  insures  romj»!./ii 
removal  or  <lest  ruction  of  the  in  feet  eel  tissu(*s.  The  surest  way  to  acen:i.. 
plish  this  is  by  a  clean  and  comj)lete  excision.  As  the  disease  is  al\v;.y- 
su])er(lcial,  this  can  he  acoom]>lislu'd  with  safely  and  })reeision.  If  the  "iir- 
ease  is  limited,  the  resultin«,'  wound  can  be  closed  by  suturin;:;  if  m-in- 
extensive,  it  is  ])aved  with  Thiersch's  skin-^^rafts,  ant]  in  lar^e  drfi*«ts  i: 
becomes  necessary  to  resort  at  once  to  a  ])lastic  operation,  whicli  yi«'ld.'i 
sueli  a  >atisfactory  rt>ult  in  the  autiior's  case.  In  ca-e-  in  wliith  thr  *\:,'.^- 
nosis  remains  doubtful  and  in  instances  in  which  a  radical  oiHTation  - 
coniraindicat<'(i.  either  on  acrount  of  the  extent  of  ilie  <lisfa<i'  ^r  iV- 
existence  (»f  metastatic  f<Mi,  the  administration  of  ])otassic  iodi<l«*  des^r.-* 
a  fair  and  extended  trial.  The  dose  a<]ministered  intt»rnally  sliould  '••• 
^ra«lually  increasc<l  from  1  to  4  or  0  grammes  four  times  a  »lay.  Tl;» 
author  stron^rly  recommends,  in  <-onneciion  with  pradually-incn-a>inL' 
do>es  administered  internally,  the  local  endermic  use  of  a  1  "»-|»er-trir 
solution  of  the  same  dru;;  by  catajdioresis. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 


Anthrax. 


Synonyms.  —  Contagious  carbuncle;  charbon;  Milzbrand;  malignant 
pustule;  wool-sorters*  disease.  The  mycology  of  anthrax  is  better  under- 
stood than  that  of  any  other  microbic  disease.  The  bacillus  of  anthrax 
is  the  largest  of  the  known  pathogenic  microbes,  and  ever  since  it  was 
discovered  it  has  been  a  favorite  subject  of  investigation  in  every  labora- 
tory and  by  every  bacteriologist. 

HISTORY. 

As  a  disease  among  animals,  anthrax  has  been  known  since  the 
earliest  records  of  history.  The  contagiousness  of  this  disease  has  been 
recognized  since  the  beginnning  of  the  eighteenth  century.  During  the 
first  part  of  the  present  century  it  was  described  as  a  blood  disease. 
Heusinger,  in  his  classical  work,  "Die  Milzbrand  Krankheiten  der  Thiere 
und  des  Menschen"  (Erlangen,  1850),  declared  anthrax  to  be  a  malarial 
neurosis.  In  the  year  1855  PoUender  published  his  discoveries,  which 
inaugurated  a  new  era  in  the  study  of  anthrax.  As  early  as  1849  he  dis- 
covered, in  the  blood  of  cattle  suffering  from  anthrax,  a  mass  of  innumer- 
able, fine,  rod-like  bodies  which  appeared  to  be  of  a  vegetable  nature  and 
resembled  vibriones.  Brauell  found  the  same  rods  in  the  blood  of  men, 
horses,  and  sheep  which  had  died  of  anthrax.  He  also  detected  the  same 
bodies  during  life  in  the  blood  of  the  diseased  animals.  Delafond  regarded 
this  parasite  as  a  variety  of  leptothrix.  In  1863  appeared  the  work  of 
Davaine,  wherein  he  pronounced  these  rods  to  be  bacteria,  and  later  he 
called  them  bacteridia.  He  believed  them  to  be  the  essential  cause  of 
anthrax,  as  the  disease  could  not  be  foi^nd  in  the  blood  that  did  not  con- 
tain them.  Through  the  labors  of  Pasteur,  Koch,  Naegeli,  Bollinger,  and 
others,  the  bacterium  found  so  constantly  in  the  blood  and  tissues  of 
anthracic  animals  finally  found  a  permanent  place  as  the  bacillus  anthracis 
among  the  schizomycetes. 

The  first  reliable  and  positive  accounts  of  the  disease  in  man  we  owe 
to  Fournier,  Montfils,  Thomassin,  and  Chabert,  who  published  their  de- 
scription of  the  disease  between  the  years  1769  and  1780.  Fournier  first 
distinguished  the  spontaneous  and  the  communicated  carbuncle  of  man. 
The  primary  existence  of  anthrax  in  man  was  asserted  by  Bayle  in  1800 
and  by  Davy  la  Chevrie  in  1807. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  BACILLUS  OF  ANTHRAX. 

Non-motile  rods,  5  to  10  micromillimetres  long  and  1  to  lr2o  iiii.ro- 
millimetres  broad,  and  threads  made  up  of  rods  and  cocci. 

The  rods,  as  a  rule,  are  straight;  only  when  they  grow  to  a  consiii.  r- 
able  length  and  meet  with  resistance  they  become  slightly  curved.  The 
rods  and  threads  are  round,  and,  with  their  threads  truncated  at  ri;:hi 
angles,  appear  as  though  they  had  been  cut  oflf  obliquely.  The  interi'»r. 
as  long  as  fission  does  not  proceed,  is  perfectly  homogeneous,  and  ab- 
sorbs aniline  dyes  very  readily  and  uniformly.  The  development  of  sporos 
in  long,  undivided  threads,  as  we  find  them  in  fluid  culture-media,  iake> 
place  at  regular  intervals,  where  we  find  them  as  bright,  oval  spots  that 
become  more  and  more  apparent,  marking  the  direction  of  the  rods.  Upon 
solid  culture-media  the  development  of  spores  is  preceded  by  transverse 
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Fig.  221 —Anthrax  Bacilli:  Spore-formation  and  Spori«-gormlnatton.  .4.  from  th* 
spU'on  of  a  mouHo  after  twenty-four  hours'  cultivation  in  aqu(>ou8  humor.  Sjior-  a  ar- 
rangid  in  rods  like  a  string  of  pearls,  x  650.  H,  germination  of  spon^s.  X  «jO.  (.*.  th« 
same,  greatly  magnified.     X  1650.     yKoch.) 


segment ation  of  the  rods.  The  cell-membrane  of  each  section  finally  b- 
coines  tlie  nieni])rane  of  the  spore,  each  pole  of  the  spore  pre^entir.::  n 
small  mass  of  ])r()toj)lasm  that  can  be  stained. 

(a)  Staining.  —  Covcr-^^lass  preparations  of  fluid  specimens  can  ':»♦• 
staiiUMJ  with  a  watcrv  solution  of  any  of  the  aniline  dyes.  They  car.  '"• 
rapidly  stained  with  a  dro])  of  fuchsin  or  gentian-violet,  but  inort'  sat  -■ 
factorily  by  lloatintr  the  cover-*rlass  for  twenty-four  hours.  The  prepari- 
tions  are  dritMl  and  mounted  in  Canada  balsam.  Tin*  sjmres  are  not  stair.*-! 
by  the  ordinary  methods.  Tissue-sections  containing  bacilli  are  Ins: 
stained  hy  (J ram's  method,  and  after-stained  with  eosin  or  picro-carmira!" 
of  ammonium.  Hy  double  stainin^r  the  rods  are  seen  to  consist  of  a  h\.\- 
line  sheaih  with  ])rotoj)lasmic  contents. 

(b)  Cultivation. — The  bacillus  of  anthrax  prows  luxuriantly  in  di:- 
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ferent  fluid  and  solid  nutrient  media.  Bouillon  and  aqueous  humor  of  the 
eye  furnish  an  excellent  soil,  but  for  inoculation  purposes  the  cultures  are 
now  generally  grown  upon  solid  nutrient  media. 

Gelatin. — If  a  nutrient  medium  containing  from  5  to  8  per  cent,  of 
gelatin  is  inoculated,  a  whitish  line  develops  in  the  track  of  the  needle- 
puncture,  and  from  it- fine  filaments  spread  out  on  the  sides. 

In  a  more  solid  nutrient  gelatin  the  growth  appears  only  as  a  thick, 
white  thread.  The  culture  liquefies  the  gelatin,  and  the  growth  subsides 
as  a  white,  flocculent  mass. 


Fig.  222.— Stab-culture  of  Anthrax  Bacilli  in  Gelatin.  Grown  at  Room-temperature 
(16®  to  18*  C).     Four  days  old.     Natural  size.     (Baumgarten.) 


Plate  Cultures. — Cultures  upon  a  sloping  surface  of  solid  nutrient 
agar-agar  or  gelatin  form  a  viscous,  snow-white  plaque. 

Without  access  of  air  the  culture  does  not  grow,  the  bacilli  being 
aerobic. 

Potato. — Inoculation  of  sterilized  potato  yields  a  very  characteristic 
growth.  The  deep  chamber  containing  the  potato  is  placed  in  the  incu- 
bator, and  in  about  thirty-six  or  forty-eight  hours  a  creamy,  very  faintly 
yellowish  layer  forms  over  the  inoculated  surface,  with,  usually,  a  peculiar 
translucent  edge.  On  removing  the  cover  of  the  damp  chamber,  a  strong, 
penetrating  odor  of  sour  milk  is  emitted. 
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MULTIPLICATION    OF    ANTHRAX    BACILLI    IN    THE    LIVING    BODY 
AND  THE  SOIL. 

In  the  body  of  living  animals  the  bacilli  multiply  exclusively  by  Jk*c- 
mentation,  and  never  produce  spores.  Spores  are  produced  only  in  dead 
nutrient  media,  and  under  certain  conditions  only,  among  which  a  proper 
temperature  is  the  most  important  factor.  The  limits  of  the  temperature 
vary  between  12  to  18°  C.  and  43°  C;  at  a  temperature  of  less  than 
12°  C.  growth  of  the  rods  and  spore-production  no  longer  take  plac*e. 
Pasteur's  assertion  that  bacilli  and  spores  in  the  cadavers  of  buried  ani- 
mals are  active  when  brought  to  the  surface  by  earth-worms  is  improbable. 
The  disease,  according  to  Koch,  is  spread  among  animals  by  gorminatins: 
spores  which  attach  themselves  to  plants  and  grass  in  swamps  and  along 
river-banks,  and  which,  when  taken  in  with  the  food,  become  the  cause  of 
intestinal  anthrax. 

Schrakamp  and  Friedrich  are  of  the  opinion  that  bacilli  can  muhiplj 
in  the  superficial  layer  of  the  soil,  while  Kitt  maintains  that  fructification 
of  the  bacilli  takes  place  in  the  manure  deposited  in  pastures. 

INOCULATION    EXPERIMENTS. 

In  order  to  cause  death  of  animals  by  inoculation  with  the  bacillus  of 
anthrax,  a  j)ure  culture  of  anthracic  blood  must  be  injected  into  th«*  >ul>- 
cutanoous  tissue  or  into  the  circulation,  or  the  virus  may  be  transinitN'J 
])y  iiilialation  or  by  feeding.  Goats,  hedgehogs,  mice,  sparro\\>,  mwi, 
horses,  guinea-pigs,  and  sheep  can  l)e  readily  infected.  Rats  are  h'ss  s  :s- 
ce])tible.  Pigs,  dogs,  cats,  white  rats,  and  Algerian  sheep  are  iinniui.t.'. 
Frogs  and  fish  have  been  rendered  susceptible  to  anthracic  inffcti'^n  r^y 
raising  the  tenipcTature  of  the  water  in  which  they  lived.  Kocli  ]»rn.;a-«il 
the  (liseas<'  artilicially  in  rahbits  and  mice  hy  injecting  a  drop  of  anthrax  io 
l)loo(l,  with  the  result  of  ])roducing  death  usually  within  twenty-four 
hours.  After  death  sections  taken  from  dilTerent  organs,  staiiif^i  ir: 
niethyl-violt't  with  earhonate  of  jxjtash,  were  rxaniined  un<ler  th«*  tnirrv 
sco])e,  and  the  bacillus  was  found  in  great  abundance  in  all  of  them. 
When  magnified  fifty  diameters  such  ])reparatiQns  present,  at  thr  :'.r*l 
glance,  an  a])])earance  as  if  a  blue  <*()loring  material  had  Ix^en  inje«  tri 
into  the  vessels.  Each  intestinal  villus  is  permeated  by  an  excrrdinL^ly- 
delicate  blue  net-work:  in  the  mucous  memhrane  of  the  stoinaeh  all  :hr 
ca])illaries  surrounding  the  gastric  glands  are  stained  blue;  in  the  riliarr 
process  each  ]>rojection  is  injected,  and  a  s])iral  vessel  stained  of  a  dark- 
blue  color  leads  from  thence  to  the  iris  and  breaks  up  into  a  fine,  blue 
net -work,  with  loops  directed  toward  the  rd^o  of  the  iris.  The  liver  and 
lungs  and  the  glandular  structures,  such  as  the  pancreas  and  salivanr 
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glands,  are  completely  permeated  by  the  same  blue,  vascular  net-work. 
Indeed,  there  is  no  organ  which  is  not  more  or  less  injected  with  the 
blue  mass.  It  is,  however,  very  striking  that  this  injection  is  only 
present  in  the  capillary  vessels.  AU  the  larger  vessels,  even  the  arteries 
and  veins  of  an  intestinal  villus,  are  either  not  at  all  stained  or  have  but  a 
light-blue  streak  in  their  interior,  and  that  only  here  and  there.  When 
magnified  250  times  one  can  see  that  the  blue  capillary  net-work  is  com- 
posed of  numerous  delicate  rods,  and  when  a  power  of  700  diameters  is 
used  it  is  found  that  the  apparent  injection  is  nothing  more  or  less  than 
the  bacillus  anthracis,  stained  dark-blue,  and  present  in  incredible  num- 
bers in  the  whole  capillar}'  system. 


FMg.  223.— Anthrax  Colony  upon  Gelatin.    A.  after  twenty-four  hours;    B.  after 
forty-eight  hours,    x  80.    (Fliigge.) 

In  the  other  vessels,  especially  in  the  larger  ones,  often  only  a  single 
bacillus  may  be  met  with  at  long  intervals,  or  they  may  be  quite  absent. 

The  distribution  of  the  bacillus  in  the  capillaries  is  not,  however, 
quite  uniform.  There  are  fewer  in  the  brain,  in  the  skin,  in  the  capillaries 
of  the  muscle,  and  in  the  tongue  than  elsewhere;  on  the  other  hand,  in 
the  liver,  lungs,  kidneys,  spleen,  intestines,  and  stomach  they  are  always 
present  in  enormous  numbers.  In  the  capillaries  themselves  the  bacilli 
accumulate  in  largest  numbers  at  the  point  most  distant  from  the  nearest 
afferent  artery  and  the  efferent  vein;  that  is,  at  points  where  the  blood- 
current  is  slowest.  Where  the  bacilli  are  present  in  greatest  abundance  it 
not  unfrequently  happens  that  the  capillaries  become  torn,  and  blood, 
with  the  contained  bacilli,  is  extravasated.     This  occurs  most  frequently 
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in  the  glomeruli.  Many  of  these  burst,  and  the  bacilli  pass  into  the 
uriniferous  tubules.  In  mice  the  spleen  is  more  especially  the  seat  of  the 
bacilli;  then  come  the  lungs  and,  last  of  all,  the  kidneys.  Frisch  inocu- 
lated the  cornea  in  animals  and  produced  a  keratitis,  caused  by  the  bacilli, 
which  multiplied  with  great  rapidity,  local  dissemination  taking  place 
through  the  corneal  spaces. 


Fig.  224.— Intestinal  Vlllua  of  Anthracic  Rabbit.     The  bacilli  In  capillair  rcaaeli 
alone  stalnrd.     X  250.     iK'nh.)^ 

INFECTION'    IN    MAN. 

An  intact  skin  furnishes  ample  protection  against  infection  ui:K 
bacilli  or  spores,  but  the  slightest  abrasion  may  become  the  ncces-arv  in- 
fection-atrium for  either  method  of  infection.  MachnofT  rublxMl  a^ar- 
agar  cultures  of  anthrax  bacilli  mixed  with  a  little  lanolin  into  ih«'  -^h-jm 
skin  of  rabbits  and  in  every  instance  the  animal  died  about  tlu»  tbinl  «iay 
of  acute  general  anthrax.  The  skin  showed  no  microscopical  lesions,  h  :: 
bacilli  were  found  in  the  hair-follicles.  The  animals  in  which  the  s-inv- 
substance  was  simply  applied  to  the  skin  did  not  contract  the  di-it.i-*- 
Durin<r  the  act  of  ruhbin;;  the  microbes  are  forced  into  the  hair-f«»I!i''  »>. 
from  which  they  enter  the  tissues  and  the  general  circulation.  lnf«-cti'»r. 
may  occur  throuLrh  a  healthy  mucous  membrane,  either  with  bacilli  «»" 
spores.  A<  the  anthrax  bacillus  is  a  non-motile  y)arasite,  peni^tratiori  nf 
the  e})ithelial  lininir  can  only  occur  by  local  growth  of  the  bacilbi- 
Spores  are  such   minute  stnu^tures  that   they  can  reach   the  circulation 

»  Copied  from  "Traumatic  Infortlve  DlaeaBOR."  by  permission  of  the  New  Syd-nh*n 
Sorietjr.  London. 
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through  a  healthy  mucous  membpane  in  the  same  maimer  and  by  means 
of  the  same  agencies  as  we  have  found  iieeessary  for  the  transportation  of 
other  minute  foreign  parasites  from  the  mucous  surface  into  the  eircu- 
lation.  OUivier  reports  the  case  of  a  baby,  5  months  old,  supposed  to 
have  a  Bcvero  bronehitie.  The  chest  yielded  all  the  physjcal  signs  of 
bronchitiSj  but  in  addition  there  was  some  general  oedema  and  an  erythem- 
fltons  patch  upon  the  upper  left  chest.  After  deaths  on  the  ninth  day, 
the  "pustules^*  were  found  in  the  broiu^hi.  In  this  case  infection  was 
caused  by  the  entrance  of  bacilli  or  spores  through  the  bronchial  mucous 
membrane.  Petrov  reports  a  case  of  pulmonary  anthrax  which  resulted 
in  death  on  the  fifth  day.  At  the  autopsy  numerous  anthrax  bacilli  were 
found  in  the  lymphatics  of  the  lungs.     Bouisson  reports  a  case  in  which 
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Fig,.  33&^^BacllIU9  Atitjbraria.    From  a  suetloii  of  Itidne^  or  a  mtiufle.    ( Oram's  iii^tbod 
aad  eottla.    Zelaa  Vix  oJ-,  ociiliir  2.)    {After  VroQk*hank*} 


infection  evidently  occurred  through  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  in- 
tii8tinal  canal.  During  life  the  diagnosis  made  was  intestinal  obstruction. 
The  autopsy  showed  great  congestion  of  the  intestines;  the  mesenteric 
glands  were  greatly  enlarged.  One  loop  of  the  intestine  was  greatly  swollen, 
and  a  thrombus  twenty  centimetres  long  was  found  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood.  In  this  case  bacilli  were  found  In  the  blood.  Xnrkeiidorfer 
records  another  case  of  primary  intestinal  anthrax.  The  bacilli  were 
found  in  the  blood  and  organs,  but  they  were  most  numerous  in  the  in- 
testinal lesions.  A  third  case  came  under  the  personal  observation  of 
Krumbholz.  The  disease  was  marked  by  choleraic  symptoms.  Bacilli 
were  found  in  the  peritoneal  exudate  and  the  blood,  and  microscopical 
examination  showed  that  tlicy  had  entered  from  the  intestinal  wall  into 
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the  peritoneal  cavity  through  the  lymphatics.  In  man  infection  fr- 
quently  takes  place  through  a  small  wound  or  abrasion  in  j)ersons  handling 
the  infected  products  of  anthracic  animals,  such  as  wool,  hair,  and  liid*  s. 
In  other  instances,  insects,  such  as  mosquitoes  and  flies,  that  havi-  fttl  **i\ 
the  blood  of  living  anthracic  animals  or  the  dead  tissues  of  animals  that 
died  of  the  disease,  may  become  disease-carriers.  The  sting  of  such  an 
infected  insect  may  communicate  the  disease  with  the  same  degrt-t'  .»f 
certainty  as  an  intentional  inoculation  with  a  drop  of  anthracic  blood  or  a 
minute  quantity  of  a  pure  culture. 

IXTEN'SIFICATIOX    OF   VIRl'S. 

While  it  is  known  that  some  chemical  substances  exert  an  attenuating 
influence  on  the  virulence  of  the  anthrax  bacillus,  it  has  also  h^en  f«>uml 
that  an  attenuated  virus  will  again  become  more  virulent  by  add  in;:  tvr- 
tain  substances.  It  must,  therefore,  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  chem- 
ical composition  in  which  the  bacillus  is  suspended  influences,  in  one  way 
or  the  other,  its  virulence.  It  has  been  found,  for  instance,  that  the  adiH- 
tion  of  a  minute  quantity  of  lactic  acid  to  a  fluid  containing  the  baiilliw 
in  an  attenuated  form  greatly  intensifies  its  virulence  within  a  very  l^hort 
time.  Thus,  Arloing,  Cornevin,  and  Thomas  found  that  the  j)athogi'nio 
power  of  a  fluid  containing  these  bacilli,  to  which  \/^^q  part  of  lactic  a«i«l 
had  been  added,  and  the  mixture  allowed  to  stand  for  twenty-four  hour*, 
was  incrcast'd  twofold;  if,  then,  a  little  water,  containiiiir  a  vi-ry  i  :- 
feriiK'ntcscihle  sutrar,  is  added  to  the  mixture,  aii<l  annihtr  twru!\-!-  : 
hours  allowed  to  elaj)se,  the  virulence  attains  its  niaximuiu,  and  lr*»j- 
inoculated  with  this  virus  die  in  from  twelve  to  fifteen  hours;  wlh-r*;.-. 
when  inoculated  with  ordinary  virus,  they  live  from  forty  to  tifty  ho!iv 
Kitt  has  repeated  and  confirnu'd  these  experiments. 

ATTKM'ATIOX    OF    V  IHl  S    AM>    TKOPH  YLA(  TIC    I  NOCf  I.ATIONS. 

J>y  cultivatin<r  the  bacillus  of  anthrax  in  neutralized  bouillon  at  Vr 
to  i;r  ('.  (l();.r>°  to  10I».4°  v.)  for  about  twenty  days,  the  infectin;:  po\\.  r 
is  weaki'ued,  and  aninuils  inoculated  with  it  are  protected  a^rain-t  !::•• 
disease.  A  still  <rreater  de<rree  of  immunity  is  obtained  by  in<»cuIatinL'  .i 
secontl  time  with  material  that  has  been  less  weakened,  .\ninials  li.i- 
treated  are  then  })rotecte(l  a^rainst  the  most  virulent  f<»rm  of  anthrax,  ^  u: 
only  for  a  time.  A  temperature  (»f  ."».')''  ('.  (131°  F.).  or  treatment  \Mth 
1-  to  r)-|Mr-cent.  solution  of  carbolic  acid,  deprives  the  bacilli  of  their  \\r  \- 
lence.  The  ^irulence  of  the  hacilhw  is  also  altere«l  by  passin;:  it  t]jr«''i.'i> 
dilTerent  sperits  of  animals.  \Voolbrid;ie  securetl  immunity  aL'ain^-t  a:;- 
tlirax  in  animals  hy  cultivating^  the  bacillus  in  an  alkaline  solution  at  a 
temj)eraturc  of  111""  ('.  (!»S.(;^  F.)  for  two  days.     At  this  time  the  tlui<l  \\a- 
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filtered  and  a  small  quantity  of  the  filtrate  injected  into  the  subcutaneous 
tissue  of  rabbits;  these  rabbits  remained  well,  and  subsequently  resisted 
injection  of  most  virulent  anthracic  blood. 

Hankin,  under  the  guidance  of  Koch,  at  the  Hygienic  Institute  of 
Berlin,  isolated  an  albuminose  from  anthrax  cultures,  which,  when  in- 
jected into  rabbits  and  mice  in  small  quantities,  rendered  these  animals 
immune  against  the  most  virulent  cultures.  The  albuminose  was  pre- 
pared from  the  cultures  by  precipitation  with  absolute  alcohol;  the  pre- 
cipitate was  well  washed  in  this  liquid  to  free  it  from  toxins, — since  it  is 
known  that  all  such  substances  are  soluble  in  alcohol.  After  the  addi- 
tion of  alcohol  it  was  filtered  off  and  dried,  then  redissolved  and  filtered 
through  Chamberiand's  filter.  Four  rabbits  were  inoculated  with  virulent 
anthrax  spores;  and  3  of  them  received  an  injection  of  albuminose  into 
the  ear-vein  at  the  same  time;  the  latter  recovered,  while  the  remaining 
animal  not  thus  protected  died,  in  about  forty-eight  hours,  of  anthrax. 
In  another  experiment  10  mice  were  each  injected  with  the  millionth  part 
of  their  body-weight  of  anthrax  albuminose  and  with  active  vaccine  at 
the  same  time.  Of  these,  3  died  after  108  to  116  hours;  the  others  re- 
covered. Three  others  had  only  the  two-millionth  part  of  their  body- 
weight  of  anthrax  albuminose  and  active  culture.  Two  of  them  survived. 
Four  control  mice  were  inoculated,  and  all  died  of  anthrax.  He  has  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  when  a  large  dose  of  albuminose  is  injected  into 
an  animal  the  entrance  of  anthrax  bacilli  into  the  system  is  aided,  and 
when  a  small  dose  is  administered  immunity  is  acquired  against  its  poison- 
ous properties,  protecting  the  animal  against  subsequent  inoculations  with 
active  cultures.  It  has  been  recently  shown,  by  the  experiments  of  Ogata 
and  Jasuhara,  that  when  the  bacillus  of  anthrax  is  cultivated  in  the  blood 
of  an  immune  animal,  its  pathogenic  power  is  modified  so  that  it  no  longer 
kills  susceptible  animals,  and  may  be  used  as  a  protective  vaccine-material. 
Prophylactic  inoculations  of  sheep  with  mitigated  virus  have  been  carried  on 
upon  ah  extensive  scale  in  France  by  the  late  Pasteur  and  his  pupils,  and 
recent  statistics  bearing  upon  their  value  in  protecting  animals  against 
anthrax  have  shown  them  effective  in  preventing  the  spread  of  the  disease 
in  infected  districts. 

More  recent  bacteriological  investigations  have  shown  that  an  antag- 
onistic action  exists  between  the  bacillus  of  anthrax  and  other  pathogenic 
microbes,  notably  the  diplococcus  pneumoniae,  the  streptococcus  of  erysip- 
elas, the  staphylococcus  pyogenes  aureus,  and  the  bacillus  prodigiosus. 
Experiments  have  shown  that  the  growth  of  anthrax  may  be  retarded  or 
destroyed  entirely,  according  to  the  quantity  of  the  antagonist  injected. 
This  discovery  will  result  in  additional  resources  in  effecting  immunity 
and  open  a  new  field  in  the  treatment  of  this  disease. 
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CLINICAL    VARIETIES    OF   AKTHEAX. 

Primary  bronchial  and  pulmonary  anthrax,  caused  by  ihe  ii 
of  dugt  containing  bacilli  or  spores^  and  priniary  anthrax  of  the  inti^ 
tines,  caused  by  eating  anthra(.*ic  meat  or  by  drinkitig  water  :  '  •  ^  with 
spores,  are  diseases  that  are  occaeionally  met  with  in  man;  ihn^ 

affections  belong  to  the  physician  and  not  to  the  eiirgeonf  tlie  student 
should  consult  any  of  the  modern  text- books  on  the  practice  of  mediiriiie 
to  become  familiar  with  their  symptomatology. 

Bnchner  has  studied  experimentally  the  entrance  of  the  anihrti 
bacillus  through  the  intact  mucous  membra ne  of  the  bronchial  tubcn* 
The  bacillus  aiul  spores  were  administered  by  inhatations,  in  th«  shapQ  ef 
dry  powder,  and  suspended  in  gtcam.  On  examining  the  bronchia]  mucous 
membrane  at  different  stages,  under  the  ujicroscope,  it  was  seeQ  that  tb« 
spores  were  transformed  in  a  very  short  time  into  bacilli,  and  that  thf 
latter,  by  their  growth,  pushed  themielTes  between  the  cells  and  into  Ibe 
capillar}'  vessels.  It  was  obtierved  that,  the  greater  the  pulmonar}^  ifriti* 
tion,  the  more  the  passage  of  the  microbes  was  retarded.  The  entrance  ol 
the  bacilli  from  the  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane  into  the  eapiUjijy 
vessels  was  seen  to  depend  on  an  active  process. 

Secondary  anthracic  bronchitis,  pneumonia,  and  enteritis  are  met  wt& 
in  almost  all  cases  of  localized  anthrax  followed  by  secondarr  geneial  ia* 
feet  ion.  Primary  intestinal  anthrax  in  man  was  studied  by  Wahl^  Btck- 
linghausen.  Buhl,  Wagner,  Bollinger,  I^eubc,  and  Franked,  and  all  ot  Ihtm 
authors  succeeded  in  demonstrating  the  presence  of  the  essential  iiiic?rofaic 
cause  in  the  inflamed  mucous  membrane.  When  the  microbe  enter*  the 
body  through  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  gastro- intestinal  canal  wttfc 
the  food  or  drink,  it  gives  rise  to  a  primary'  anthrax  of  the  intestinal  caul, 
that  again  may  become  general  by  metastatic  dissi'mination  through  the 
systemic  circulation.  Ix^calization  upon  the  mucous  surface  first  takai 
place  upon  the  most  prominent  part  of  the  valvula?  conniventea  on  tit 
mesenteric  side  of  the  howeU  and  from  here  the  infection  spreadi  over 
the  entire  surface.  YierhoJT  has  collected  41  cases  of  anthrax  loteaiinalit^ 
the  total  number  found  reported  up  to  1885,  The  author  himself  obterral 
2  cases  of  secondary  intestinal  antlirax  in  the  hospital  at  Riga.  Ciiei 
of  secondary  jntcstinal  anthrai— that  i^  localization  of  tli€  baciUiii  of 
anthrax  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestinal  canal  after  eiiemtl 
infection^— were  known  to  the  older  authors,  while  obaerratioiia  of  pri* 
mary  localization  in  the  digestive  tract  date  only  from  the  middle  of 
the  last  century.  As  soon  as  genera]  infection  has  taken  plaee,,  the  dif* 
fusion  throughout  the  capillary  system  is  the  same  as  has  been  deaeribed 
under  the  head  of  "Inoculation  Kxperiment?/*     The  forma  of  aniiifas 
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that  concern  the  surgeon  most  are  those  which  result  from  infection  of 
the  external  surface  by  the  introduction  of  the  bacilli  or  spores  through 
a  small  wound,  abrasion,  or  the  sting  of  an  infected  insect.  The  favorite 
location  for  the  development  and  growth  of  the  anthrax  bacillus  in  man 
and  beast  is  in  the  connective  tissue;  it  is,  therefore,  immaterial  in  what 
manner  the  microbe  reaches  this  tissue,  as  localization  here  marks  the 
beginning  of  the  disease.  The  clinical  forms  vary  according  to  the  localiza- 
tion of  the  disease,  its  extent,  and  the  intensity  of  the  infection.  Most 
all  authors  follow  Bollinger^s  classification,  according  to  which  all  cases 
are  brought  under  one  of  the  following  varieties:  1.  Anthrax  acutissimus, 
or  apoplectiformis.    2.  Acutis.    3.  Subacutis. 

The  primary  location  of  the  disease  is  in  accordance  with  the  manner 
in  which  infection  has  taken  place.  W.  Koch  states  that  in  animals  and 
man  the  bacillus  can  enter  the  organism  through  one  of  the  following 
routes:  (a)  through  the  skin;  (h)  gastro-intestinal  canal;  (c)  respiratory 
passages. 

Anthrax  of  the  External  Surface. — Infection  of  the  subepidermal  con- 
nective tissue  can  only  occur  through  a  defect  in  the  epidermis;  hence, 
every  anthrax  of  the  external  surface  corresponds  in  its  location  with  an 
infection-atrium,  through  which  the  essential  microbic  cause  has  entered 
the  connective  tissue.  The  bacillus  of  anthrax,  when  brought  in  contact 
with  living  tissue  susceptible  to  its  pathogenic  action,  causes  an  acute 
inflammation  characterized  by  grave  alterations  of  the  capillary  wall  and 
rapid  exudation.  The  microbe  first  multiplies  at  the  primary  point  of 
invasion,  and,  if  it  does  not  meet  with  sufficient  tissue-resistance,  it  enters 
the  blood-vessels  and  causes  general  infection,  which  always  proves  fatal. 
Infection  occurs  most  frequently  in  exposed  parts  of  the  body;  thus,  of  63 
cases  of  anthrax  in  man,  collected  by  Slessarewskji,  the  disease  showed 
itself  6  times  on  the  face,  21  times  on  the  neck,  and  36  times  in  other 
places.  Trousseau  relates  that  in  Paris  20  persons  were  attacked  with 
anthrax  in  ten  years,  and  in  all  of  them  the  source  of  infection  could  be 
traced  to  horse-hair  imported  from  South  America.  The  pathologico-ana- 
tomical  conditions  vary  according  to  the  primary  scat  of  invasion,  the 
structure  of  the  organ,  and  seat  of  the  disease.  The  first  tissue-changes 
are  observed  at  the  point  of  inoculation.  From  a  prognostic  and  patho- 
logical point  of  view  external  anthrax  can  be  divided  into  two  distinct 
varieties:  1.  Anthrax  pustule.    2.  Anthrax  oedema, 

1.  Anthrax  Pustule. — This  is  the  so-called  malignant  pustule.  It  is 
usually  met  with  in  parts  not  covered  by  clothing,  as  the  fingers,  hands, 
and  face.  The  only  case  of  anthrax  pustule  that  has  come  under  the 
observation  of  the  writer  occurred  in  the  palm  of  the  hand  in  the  person 
of  a  robust  butcher.    The  base  of  the  pustule  attained  the  size  of  a  silver 
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dollar  and  was  ven'  hard.  The  surface  of  the  pustule  slouarhed.  loavinj 
a  granulating  surface,  which  healed  slowly  under  antiseptic  treatment. 
This  form  of  the  disease  is  determined  by  the  anatomical  structure  of 
the  part  affected,  which  must  be  dense  and  vascular.  The  pustule  befrins 
as  a  small,  red  point  that  resembles  the  bite  of  a  flea,  in  the  middle  nf 
which  a  small  vesicle  appears,  which,  at  first,  contains  a  transparent 
serum,  and,  later,  becomes  sanguineous.  The  patient  complains  of  an 
itching,  burning  sensation.  The  skin  around  the  centre  of  the  jiustule  i< 
at  first  slightly  raised  by  the  inflammatory  infiltration  underneath  it. 
Within  twenty-four  or  forty-eight  hours  the  size  of  the  infiltrated  ana  i* 
as  large  as  a  nickel,  and  the  inflamed  part  presents  all  the  evidence^  of  a 
very  acute  circumscribed  inflammation.  The  swelling  is  now  painfu!. 
tender  on  pressure,  and  exceedingly  firm  to  the  touch.  The  centre,  pre- 
viously occupied  by  a  vesicle,  is  of  a  brownish-red  or  blackish-gray  color, 
and  presents  indications  of  approaching  gangrene.  The  epidermis  ex- 
foliates, exposing  a  necrosed  area  the  size  of  a  pea  to  a  silver  half-4lollar. 
The  dead  tissue  remains  firmly  connected  with  the  surrounding  indurateii 
parts,  until  it  becomes  gradually  detached  in  the  course  of  the  tiupfiuni- 
tivc  inflammation,  which  ensues  sooner  or  later.  After  separation  of  th»- 
slough,  spontaneous  healing  may  take  place,  always  leaving  a  depresstHl 
scar.  In  this  form  of  anthrax  general  infection  seldom  occurs,  as  tht- 
infection  remains  local,  the  early  and  abundant  inflammatory  exudation 
forming  an  impernieable  wall  around  the  infected  zone,  Ix-yond  whi»  h  il> 
bacilli  cannot  escape,  (ieneral  infection,  however,  in  such  ias«->  .Mi.i- 
sionally  takes  place*  wlnTe  a  vein  becomes  implicated  in  the  pror«*s>.  an-i 
general  infection  is  not  ])revented  bv  the  formation  of  a  plastic  thrMinln- 
on  the  proximal  side  of  the  intravenous  culture.  The  acutenrss  of  ili. 
intlanunation,  and  ])robal)ly,  also,  the  direct  necrotic  effect  of  the  tovjii- 
of  the  bacilli,  invariably  result  in  necrosis  of  the  c<*nlral  ])orti(»n  of  th* 
pustul(\  which  is  the  most  characteristic  patholoixical  and  cliniral  fraT.;:* 
of  this  form  of  anthrax. 

2.  Anthrax  (Edema. — Thi>  form  of  anthrax  follows  infection,  if  ili» 
tissues  around  the  infection-atrium  an*  freely  supplieil  with  loos«*  imh- 
licet ive  tissue  and  the  blood-supply  to  the  ])art  is  scanty:  conditions  whi-  ■ 
arc  present  ai»out  the  eyeli<ls,  neck,  and  forearm.  Anthrax  in  li"- 
localities  appears  as  a  tlat  infiltration  without  well-defined  border-,  a' ■'• 
with  litth'  or  no  iliscojoration  of  the  skin.  In  a  case  of  this  k'Tnl  rh.i* 
came  under  my  care  the  primary  infection  occurre<l  in  the  temporal  r«L'i": 
above  the  <'Xternal  ear.  The  patient  was  a  cattle-dealer  about  P»  year- 
of  a;;c.  The  (edema  sj)rea<l  very  rapidly,  and  with  the  local  extension  t::- 
septic  symptoms  increased  ])roportionately.  Death  at  the  end  of  tl> 
secrond    week    was   j)rece<hMl    by   .symptoms    indicative*   of    internal    >ep-i-. 
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From  the  infiltrated  tissues  a  rapidly-spreading  oedema  extends  in  all 
directions.  This  form  of  anthrax  is  attended  by  greater  danger  of  general 
infection  than  anthrax  pustule,  as  the  bacilli  are  less  effectually  walled 
in  by  the  inflammatory  product.  Vesication,  exfoliation  of  cuticle,  and 
gangrene  may  also  take  place,  and  in  milder  cases  a  spontaneous  cure  is 
possible.  As  long  as  the  infection  remains  local  general  symptoms  are 
absent,  but  as  soon  as  general  infection  has  occurred  they  point  to  progressive 
septicaemia. 

PATHOLOGY  AND   MORBID   ANATOMY. 

If  the  tissues  of  a  primary  anthrax  of  the  external  surface  are  ex- 
amined under  the  microscope,  all  the  appearances  of  an  acute  non- 
suppurative inflammation  are  shown.  The  specific  effect  of  the  bacillus 
on  the  tissues  results  in  serious  alteration  of  the  capillary  vessels,  which 
gives  rise  to  an  abundant  inflammatory  exudation.  In  malignant  pustule, 
or  anthrax  pustule,  the  paravascular  and  connective-tissue  spaces  become 
completely  blocked  with  leucocytes  in  a  remarkably  short  time,  and  ne- 
crosis of  the  central  portion  of  the  inflammatory  product  is  a  constant 
result  of  the  acute  ischaemia  and  the  speedy  coagulation-necrosis  thus 
produced.  Anthracic  inflammation  never  terminates  in  suppuration 
unless  secondary  infection  with  pus-microbes  takes  place.  The  local 
oedema  in  the  oedematous  variety,  at  the  point  of  infection,  is  caused  by 
vascular  disturbances  due  to  the  presence  of  the  bacilli  within  the  blood- 
vessels and  the  interstitial  inflammatory  exudation  caused  by  their  pres- 
ence. In  fatal  cases  the  necropsy  reveals  the  same  changes  in  different 
organs  as  Koch  has  described  in  his  experiments  on  rabbits.  The  capil- 
lary vessels  in  every  part  of  the  body  will  be  found  completely  or  partially 
blocked  with  bacilli,  but  the  number  of  microbes  is  always  greatest  in  the 
most  vascular  organs,  as  the  spleen,  liver,  and  kidneys. 

The  bacilli,  as  in  mice-septicaemia,  will  be  found  in  the  capillary  ves- 
sels arranged  in  the  direction  of  the  blood-current,  and  most  numerous 
where  the  flow  of  blood  is  most  impeded,  ,as  at  points  of  intersection. 
General  infection  always  takes  place  through  blood-vessels.  The  inter- 
nal organs  are  found  enlarged  and  exceedingly  vascular  from  engorge- 
ment caused  by  the  capillary  obstruction.  Minute  extravasations  are 
found  in  different  organs  where  the  bacilli  are  most  numerous,  resulting 
in  complete  destruction  of  the  capillary  wall  and  rhexis.  The  secondary 
intestinal  affection  most  frequently  assumes  the  form  of  inflammatory 
haemorrhagic  infiltration,  more  seldom  that  of  haemorrhagic  catarrh;  ulcer- 
ations the  size  of  a  split  pea  to  2  inches  in  diameter  are  frequently  pres- 
ent, the  remaining  portion  of  the  mucous  membrane  showing  well-marked 
evidences    of   acute    inflammation,    great    vascularity,    and    infiltration. 
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MescDteric  glands  are  swollen  and  eontaiii  numerous  bacillL  The  broa* 
chial  and  intestinal  mucous  inembran*.**^  t^xhiljil  all  the  oppearanice*  of  r^rrJit 
inflammatory  ehangeSj  groat  vascidarity,  i^light  thirkrniug,  tiiid  here  tod 
there  minute  extravasationg.  In  Bome  cases  the  meninges  of  the  brtii 
show  well-ma rked  lesions  tliat  account  for  the  cerebral  '    roj  during 

life.     Pathologists  hove  often  failed  in  loeating  the  itn  r^  cmuae  ol 

death  in  fatal  eases  of  anthrax,  and  varioua  theories  have  be«ii  idvaiiMl 
at  different  times  to  determine  this  point. 


1 


ris.  m.— Afilhr&x:    3c«UoQ  rrom  Uirer     x  TIM).     (rititff«.l 


.fH.^/)^ 


In  the  nioftt  virulent  form,  the  anthrax  acuiiBciimus,  BoUingi^  b«- 
lieved  that  the  rapid  growth  of  the  bacillus  in  th>^  bbmd  bringi  ftboul  i 
sudden  diminution  of  oxygen  and  a  surplui  of  earbonic  acid,  ud  UsAt 
death  takes  plaee  by  a  slow  process  of  asphyxia.  Against  this  theory  it 
can  be  maintained  that»  in  the  blood  of  animals  that  have  liied  of  \ht 
acutt*st  form  of  the  disease,  eoinparatively  few  baeilli  arc  found;  and, 
further,  that  in  the  experiments  made  by  Nencki,  on  the  blood  of  mbhttf 
that  had  AuhI  of  this  fonn  of  anthrax,  it  whs  found  as  eapttbia  of  oij* 
genation  as  the  blood  of  iiealthy  animals.  The  theory  that  death  retfidti 
from  purely  meihaniial  causes  due  to  the  presence  of  btJciUi  m  gwit 
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abundance  in  the  blood-vessels  is  likewise  not  tenable,  because  no  such 
fatal  degree  of  obstruction  in  the  capillary  circulation  has  been  found  at 
the  post-mortem  examinations.  As  a  third  hypothesis,  Bollinger  advanced 
that  the  bacillus  may  generate  a  chemical  poison  that  may  cause  death  by 
intoxication.  In  reference  to  the  last-mentioned  cause,  Hoffa  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  following  three  possibilities: — 

1.  The  bacilli  of  anthrax  are  in  themselves  poisonous,  and  the  in- 
crease in  their  number  increases  the  quantity  of  the  poison  in  the  same 
ratio.  Against  this  supposition  the  results  of  the  experiments  made  by 
Hoffa  himself  furnish  the  most  conclusive  proof.  Of  a  pure  culture  of 
anthrax  bacilli  he  injected  a  large  quantity  directly  into  the  jugular  veins 
of  rabbits.  The  animals  thus  infected  showed  no  symptoms  of  acute  in- 
toxication, but  died  in  the  same  manner  as  animals  infected  in  the  usual 
way. 

2.  The  bacilli  of  anthrax  produce  a  poison  capable  of  causing  fer- 
mentation in  the  blood;  this  poison  is  soluble  in  the  blood.  The  fact 
that  filtered  blood  of  animals  that  had  died  of  anthrax  did  not  produce 
toxic  symptoms  when  injected  into  healthy  animals  speaks  against  this 
argument. 

3.  The  bacillus  of  anthrax  separates  toxic  substances  from  complex 
combinations  in  the  organism.  This  last  explanation  appears,  from 
analogy  of  the  views  that  are  now  entertained  of  bacteria  and  toxins,  to 
be  the  most  plausible,  and  he  made  an  effort  to  produce  such  substances 
outside  of  the  animal  body,  upon  artificial  culture-media.  For  this  pur- 
pose he  cultivated  the  bacillus  with  the  greatest  precautions  upon  sterilized 
meat  kept  for  several  weeks  in  an  incubator  at  37°  C.  (98.6°  F.).  The 
chemical  product  thus  obtained  he  attenuated  according  to  the  methods 
advised  by  Stass-Otto,  Brieger,  and  after  the  more  recent  method  of 
Fischer. 

By  the  methods  of  Stass-Otto  and  Fischer  he  succeeded  in  producing 
a  substance  that  possessed  an  alkaline  reaction,  and  produced  toxic  effects 
in  animals.  A  strictly-pure  article  and  an  accurate  chemical  description 
of  it  could  not  be  obtained,  on  account  of  the  smallness  of  the  quantity 
produced.  The  substance  produced  by  Stass-Otto's  method  was  used  in 
experimenting  on  frogs,  mice,  guinea-pigs,  and  rabbits;  both  of  them  pro- 
duced symptoms  of  intoxication.  After  a  short  period  of  intoxication, 
with  increased  action  of  the  heart  and  accelerated  respiration,  the  animals 
became  somnolent;  respirations  deep,  slow,  and  irregular,  assisted  by  the 
action  of  all  accessory  muscles  of  respiration;  pupils  dilated,  temperature 
normal,  diarrhoea,  faeces  bloody;  speedy  death.  At  the  necropsy  the 
heart  was  found  contracted,  the  blood  was  of  a  dark  color,  and  ecchymosis 
of  the  pericardium  and  peritoneum  existed.    There  were  no  microorgan- 
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isms  in  the  blood.  The  pathological  conditions  described  here  are  an 
accurate  duplication  of  the  post-mortem  description  in  fatal  cases  of  an- 
thrax. The  same  author  succeeded  subsequently  in  isolating,  by  a  com- 
plicated process^  a  toxic  substance  from  the  bodies  of  anthracic  rabl*it» 
with  the  formula  CjH^Nj,  which  he  called  anihracin,  besides  a  small  quan- 
tity of  methyl-guanidin.  To  the  former  substance  he  attributes  the  to\iC 
sjrmptoms  in  cases  of  anthrax.  Injected  subcutaneously  in  rabbits,  it  pr«>- 
duced  first  restlessness^  rapid  pulse,  and  accelerated  respiration,  follow*^ 
by  somnolence,  deeper  and  slower  respiration,  diarrhoea,  asphyctic  symp- 
toms, convulsions,  and  death.  This  substance  is  closely  allied  to  kreatin^ 
and  contains  23  per  cent,  of  nitrogen.  These  experiments  leave  but  little 
doubt  that  the  fatal  termination  in  cases  of  anthrax  is  caused  by  the  actii>n 
of  toxic  substances  formed  in  the  body  in  consequence  of  the  action  of  the 
bacilli  upon  certain  as  yet  unknown  combinations  in  the  organism. 

DIFFEREXTIAL   DIAGNOSIS. 

Anthrax  must  be  distinguished  from  other  forms  of  acute  circum- 
scribed inflammation,  notably  from  furuncle  and  carbuncle.     A  furumle 
is  conical  from  the  beginning,  and  the  summit  is  transformed  into  a  small 
slough.    A  carbuncle  is  nothing  more  nor  loss  than  a  multiple  furunrlt*, 
and  is  produced  by  the  same  microbic  cause.     Anthrax  develops  fn»m  i 
single  centre,  and  the  infiltration  })roce(Mls  from  this  point  in  all  dirv- 
tions.     Necrosis  is  preceded  bv  vesication,  and  the  black,  necT<^s»'d  Ti.-'iue 
is  fully  exposed  after  exfoliation  of  the  epidennis.     The  aHh*niatoii>  :>tr.:: 
of  anthrax  niijiht  be  mistakiMi  for  erysipelas  r)r  acutt*  phle«;nion()u>  inlla?:- 
niation.     Anthrax  oMlenia  is  nsually  not  allcnded  by  niuth  di<rolr»ra::  n 
of  the  skin,  and   there  is  no  such  distinct  and  abrupt  line  of  limitat:  :i 
as  in  <»rysipfhis.     riilcgnionoiis  intlainniation,  when  advanced  to  the  i  \- 
tent  where  it  may  resemble  anthrax  (vdenia,  has  ^one  on  to  the  sta^v    f 
suppuration.     The  ditfenMitial  dia*rnosis  between  malignant   n?denia  ;r  : 
anthrax  can  only  he  made  hy  searehin<j:  f*>T*  the  primary  mierohic  cau-f  \iy  :'• 
use  of  the  microscopi*.    A  })ositive  dilTerontial  diagnosis  Ix-tween  '•u]>)Mir:i:  " 
lesions  ami  anthrax  can  ho  made  in  the  course  nf  one  or  two  ilay^  ■'•' 
inoculation  experimt'iits.     If  a  rahhit  or  mouse  is  inft'cted  with  a  dr-;' "' 
anthracic   blood   or   serum   taken    from   th(»   centre   of   the    inllamn.a:  7 
])ro<luct,  death  from  anthrax  will  follow  within  two  days;    wbih*  tlie  -.i^i- 
amount  of  fluid  tak<n  fnun  a  sup]nirative  depot  will  ]>r«Mluce  n*-  ♦l^-^    '■ 
i\\   most,  <»nly  a  cinumscrihed  abscess.     As  the  anthrax  bai-illi:-  can  '■ 
readily  stained  an<l  identified  under  th(^  microscope,  a  positive  diffiTt-nt  i. 
diatrnosis  between  these  affections  can  always  be  made  by  the  us-'  ♦>:  '■'-'' 
microscope. 
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PBOGNOSIS. 


The  location  of  the  disease,  the  character  of  the  tissues  primarily 
affected,  and  the  general  condition  of  the  patient  greatly  influence  the 
prognosis  in  cases  of  anthrax.  The  prognosis  is  most  favorable  in  young, 
healthy  individuals  suffering  from  anthracic  pustule,  as  in  such  instances 
the  general  strength  of  the  paijient  and  the  active  tissue  proliferation  at 
the  seat  of  infection  are  well  calculated  to  prevent  general  infection; 
while,  in  persons  debilitated  from  any  cause  affected  with  the  oedematous 
variety,  general  infection  is  very  liable  to  follow.  An  anthrax  oedema  of 
the  hand  or  arm  is  a  less  serious  condition  than  a  similar  affection  of  the 
face  or  neck.  As  a  general  rule,  it  may  be  stated  that,  the  firmer  and 
more  circumscribed  the  local  lesion,  the  more  favorable  the  prognosis,  and 
vice  versa,  the  more  extensive  the  area  of  infection  and  the  more  diffuse 
the  oedema,  the  greater  the  danger  to  life  from  general  infection.  The 
occurrence  of  general  infection  may  be  recognized  without  difficulty  by 
the  general  symptoms,  which  indicate  the  existence  of  progressive  septic 
infection.  The  bacillus  of  anthrax  multiplies  with  great  rapidity  after 
its  entrance  into  the  circulation,  and  the  anthracin,  which  produces  the 
septic  symptoms,  is  elaborated  in  amounts  proportionate  to  the  number 
of  bacilli  in  the  body.  Fever,  cough,  rapid  respiration,  feeble  and  rapid 
pulse,  diarrhoea,  and  delirium  are  some  of  the  symptoms  indicating  that 
the  disease  has  become  general.  All  hope  of  recovery  must  be  abandoned 
as  soon  as  general  infection  has  occurred;  death  from  progressive  infec- 
tion and  intoxication  will  be  certain  to  take  placej  in  spite  of  the  most 
heroic  local  and  general  treatment. 

TREATMENT. 

The  surgical  treatment  of  anthrax  must  be  directed  toward  the 
elimination  or  neutralization  of  the  primary  microbic  cause.  As  within 
the  living  body  the  reproduction  of  the  primary  cause  takes  place  ex- 
clusively by  segmentation  of  the  bacilli,  any  germicidal  agents  that  in- 
hibit or  destroy  the  pathogenic  property  of  the  bacilli  will  be  found  useful 
in  the  local  treatment  of  anthrax.  It  has  been  found  experimentally  that 
a  5-per-cent.  solution  of  carbolic  acid  will  arrest  the  growth  of  anthrax 
cultures,  and  clinical  experience  has  demonstrated  that  the  same  solution, 
when  brought  in  contact  with  the  infected  tissues  by  parenchymatous  in- 
jections, has  a  decided  influence  in  arresting  further  extension  of  the 
infection. 

Lande  reports  2  cases  of  malignant  anthrax  saved  by  parenchymatous 
injections  of  carbolic  acid.  In  the  first  case,  a  man  aged  27,  the  upper 
lip  was  the  seat  of  the  disease;    in  the  second,  a  woman  aged  65,  the 
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anthrax  occupied  the  region  below  the  scapula.  Both  patients  were  very 
ill,  low  delirium  and  other  symptoms  of  toxaemia  being  present.  The 
injections  were  made  into  the  subcutaneous  tissue  around  the  pustule. 
The  strongest  solution  used  consisted  of  15  grammes  of  neutral  glycerin 
and  an  equal  part  of  distilled  water,  in  which  3  grammes  of  pure  carbolic 
acid  were  dissolved.  The  injections  were  made  at  five  points  around  the 
pustule,  and  represented  a  total  dose  of  50' centigrammes  of  the  acid.  The 
injections  caused  considerable  pain,  but  very  rapid  iniproveuifni  fnllowtil. 
The  solution  used  (10  per  cent.)  was  stronger  than  any  previously  empl^nt^i 
for  the  same  purpose  by  Boeckel,  Raimbert,  and  others.  A  S-per-ient. 
solution  in  ordinary  cases  is  strong  enough,  but  in  grave  cases  the  10- per- 
cent, solution  must  be  used  until  improvement  takes  place,  which  should 
occur  within  forty-eight  hours.  Potiejenko  has  tried  the  parenchymatous 
injections  of  a  10-per-cent.  solution  of  carbolic  acid  in  four  exceedingly 
severe  cases  of  anthrax,  and  has  obtained  a  complete  cure  in  all  of  them. 
Three  or  four  syringefuls  of  the  solution  were  injected  into  the  swelling 
and  its  neighborhood  once  daily,  the  part  being  kept  covered  in  the  inter- 
val with  compresses  soaked  in  a  5-per-cent.  solution  of  the  same  antiseptic. 
Amoldow  speaks  very  highly  of  the  treatment  of  anthrax  by  parenchymii- 
tous  injections  of  corrosive  sublimate  dissolved  in  a  5-per-cent.  solution  of 
carbolic  acid  in  the  proportion  of  2  grains  to  the  ounce.  The  object  of  the 
parenchymatous  injections  should  be  to  saturate,  as  far  as  possible,  all  of  the 
infected  tissues  with  the  antiseptic  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the  liaiil!:. 
and,  at  the  same  lime,  to  permeate  the  surrounding  healthy  tis.>ue  for  s<»ni'- 
distanee,  with  a  view  of  destroying'  the  soil  for  the  trrowth  of  the  nii«  rol"  > 
in  advanee  of  the  invasion.  The  surface  over  the  entire  inft-cted  ar^a 
should  be  rendered  thorouglily  aseptic,  in  order  to  prevent  seeondary  in- 
fection with  ])us-niien)l)es  tlirou^ili  the  n(?edle-puncture?.  The  puiutur-? 
should  be  made  a  few  lines  from  the  border  of  infiltration,  but  alway- 
toward  the  centre  of  the  infected  district.  The  injection  is  made  ;:ra':ii- 
ally  as  the  needle  is  withdrawn,  so  as  to  saturate  the  tissues  for  -oni-' 
distanee  along  the  entire  length  of  the  track  of  the  needle.  At  one  sitting 
from  four  to  twelve  injections  arc  made,  according  to  the  size  of  th«- 
anthrax  and  the  urgency  of  the  symptoms.  A  compress  wrung  out  of  a 
l-to-HM)()  solution  of  corrosive  sul)linuite  should  he  ke])t  constantly  a:- 
])li(Ml.  Application  of  an  ice-hag  over  the  antisej)tic  comj>ress  will  as-i-^t 
the  giTinicidal  agents  in  retarding  or  arresting  further  multipluati.n 
of  the  bacilli  in  the  tissues.  The  injections  should  he  repeated  evt-ry  -ix 
hours  until  the  disease  is  under  control,  or  until  it  is  deemed  unsafe,  frv!: 
the  (juantity  injected,  to  administer  more  earholie  acid  for  fear  of  causiiu 
intoxication.  Kxcision  has  ])een  objecte<l  to  on  Xhv  ground  that  the  wAun<i 
might  become  a  new  source  of  infection,  and  thus  leave  the  patient  in  a 
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more  precarious  condition,  so  far  as  general  infection  is  concerned,  than 
before  the  operation;  but  such  is  not  the  case  if  the  area  of  infection  is 
limited  and  the  incisions  can  be  made  through  healthy  tissue.  The  fol- 
lowing case  affords  a  good  illustration  of  the  value  of  excision  of  anthrax 
in  well-selected  cases: — 

Kaloff,  of  St.  Petersburg,  in  making  experiments  with  anthrax  on 
animals,  accidently  infected  himself,  either  by  a  needle-puncture  or  by 
handling  the  organs  of  anthracic  animals.  The  local  infection  appeared 
on  the  outer  side  of  the  thumb  of  the  left  hand  as  a  small  vesicle,  which 
soon  disappeared,  but  gave  place  to  circumscribed  infiltration  on  the  sec- 
ond day.  This  inflammation  rapidly  extended,  and  was  surrounded  by 
hsemorrhagic  vesicles.  The  indurated  tissues  were  promptly  removed  by 
excision;  nevertheless,  on  the  next  day,  swelling  of  axillary  glands  on  the 
same  side,  fever,  great  prostration,  also  diarrhoea,  set  in.  The  skin  in 
the  axillary  region  and  side  of  chest  was  much  swollen  and,  at  different 
points,  bright  red,  at  others  bluish  red.  One  of  the  axillary  glands,  the 
size  of  a  hen's  egg,  and  glands  along  the  margins  of  the  pectoralis  major 
muscle  were  removed  and  the  field  of  operation  thoroughly  disinfected  with 
a  5-per-cent.  solution  of  carbolic  acid;  the  same  solution  was  also  thrown 
into  the  surrounding  tissues  with  an  hypodermic  syringe.  Cessation  of 
fever  and  rapid  healing  of  wound,  followed  by  recovery.  The  diagnosis 
was  confirmed  by  successful  cultivations  made  with  fragments  of  the  ex- 
cised tissue  in  bouillon  and  gelatin.  Excision  should  always  be  resorted 
to  in  cases  of  anthrax  pustule,  as  it  fulfills  the  etiological  indications  more 
promptly  and  thoroughly  than  any  other  treatment.  The  incisions  should 
be  made  outside  of  the  indurated  tissues,  and,  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting traumatic  dissemination  of  the  disease,  the  surface,  after  thorough 
irrigation,  should  be  brushed  over  with  a  10-per-cent.  solution  of  carbolic 
acid  before  the  wound  is  sutured.  This  procedure  will  destroy  any  bacilli 
that  may  have  become  deposited  upon  the  surface  of  the  wound. 

In  the  case  just  cited  it  is  possible  that  l3anphatic  infection — an  un- 
usual occurrence  in  anthrax — developed  in  consequence  of  the  entrance 
of  bacilli  into  the  open  lymphatic  vessels  on  the  surface  of  the  wound. 
Miiller  asserts  that  it  is  impossible  to  eliminate  the  disease  by  excision  of 
the  seat  of  inoculation.  In  guinea-pigs  amputation  of  the  limb  performed 
a  few  hours  after  the  foot  had  been  inoculated  failed  to  save  the  animal. 
He  recommends  the  following  treatment:  Immobilize  the  affected  part 
and  neighboring  joints  to  prevent  dissemination.  Elevate  the  limb. 
Apply  mercurial  ointment  and  give  alcohol  in  large  doses.  On  the  other 
hand,  Tillmanns  insists  that  anthrax  remains  local  longer  in  man  than  in 
animals,  and  that,  consequently,  more  is  to  be  expected  from  excision  and 
cauterization.    He  recommends  early  excision,  cautery,  and  parenchyma- 
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tou8  injections  around  the  area  of  infection  of  a  1-to-lOOO  solution  of 
mercuric  bichloride  or  a  5-per-cent.  solution  of  phenol.  Lvmrzvl  aii-l 
Koranyi  saved  13  out  of  142  cases  by  efficient  local  treatment.  Freu  an-l 
early  excision  and  parenchjrmatous  injections  of  a  5-per-cent.  solution  of 
carbolic  acid  constitute  the  local  treatment  which  the  average  surgeon 
would  almost  instinctively  resort  to  in  cases  of  accessible  anthracii-  in- 
fection. Excision  under  strict  aseptic  precautions  is  also  ju>iifiablt'  in 
anthrax  oedema^  even  if  all  of  the  infected  tissues  cannot  be  removed,  as 
sterilization  of  the  remaining  portion  of  the  infected  tissues  can  be  secur^-d 
subsequently  more  efficiently  by  parenchymatous  injections  than  if  the 
primary  focus  of  infection  is  allowed  to  remain  as  a  hot-bed  for  pro- 
gressive infection.  In  such  cases  it  would  be  good  practice  to  sear  thf 
whole  surface  of  the  wound  with  the  actual  cautery,  for  the  pur|K>5e  of 
preventing  general  and  regional  dissemination  by  the  entrance  of  bacilli 
into  the  open  lumina  of  veins  and  lymphatics,  and  also  to  increase  the  re- 
sisting capacity  of  the  tissues  to  infection  by  exciting  an  active  tiss^uv- 
proliferation.  The  actual  cautery  would  prove  successful  in  recent  cast-*, 
in  cutting  short  an  attack,  if  resorted  to  before  any  considerable  infiltra- 
tion has  occurred.  It  is  said  that  shepherds,  in  districts  where  anthrax 
is  endemic,  destroy  the  vesicle  with  a  red-hot  needle  as  soon  as  it  i>  de- 
tected, and  it  is  seldom  that  the  infection  does  not  yield  to  this  treat- 
ment. At  this  early  stage  the  whole  area  of  infection  is  liniit<Ml,  nii«l 
could  be  most  cfTootiially  destroyed  with  the  shar])  point  of  a  Pmi'i»!i! 
cautery.  The  general  symptoms  in  severe  eases  of  local  anthrax,  htmI  afi*-: 
general  infection  has  occurred,  resemble  the  clinical  aspects  of  ?c]»tie:i!ni.i 
produced  by  other  causes,  and  j^atients  sulTerin;:  from  ;:eneral  primary  "r 
secondary  anthrax  reipiire  the  same  stimulating,  tonic,  and  sui»pnrti:  .* 
tn^atment  that  has  been  laid  down  in  the  treatment  of  septicjemia. 


CHAPTEK  XXVII. 


Glanders. 


Synonyms. — ^Farcy;  equinia;  malleus  humidus;  Morve;  Rotzkrank- 
heit.  A  contagious  disease  characterized  by  multiple  foci  of  inflammation 
and  suppuration,  and  caused  by  infection  with  a  specific  microbe:  the 
bdciUus  mallei.  The  disease  originates  in  the  horse,  and  occurs  in  men 
by  contagion.  Although  glanders  in  man  is  a  rare  aflEection,  it  presents, 
from  a  bacteriological  study,  so  many  points  of  interest  that  it  merits 
more  than  a  passing  notice.  It  is  one  of  the  infectious  diseases  whose 
microbic  cause  is  now  thoroughly  understood. 

BACTERIOLOGICAL  HISTORY  OF  THE   DISEASE. 

That  glanders  in  man  occurred  as  an  infection  from  the  horse  species 
of  animals  has  been  known  for  a  long  time.  Its  contagiousness  among 
horses  was  asserted  by  Solleysel  in  the  seventeenth  century.  Rindfleisch 
believed  that  he  saw  vibriones  in  the  granular  contents  of  glanderous 
abscesses.  Klebs  detected,  in  cultures  of  pus  taken  from  animals  suffer- 
ing from  this  disease,  small  rods  and  granules,  but  cultivations  and  inocu- 
lations in  rabbits  failed.  The  presence  of  minute  organisms  in  cases  of 
glanders  was  pointed  out  by  Christatt  and  Kiener  in  1868,  and  their  obser- 
vations were  corroborated  by  Bouchard,  Capitan,  and  Charrin,  who  found 
the  organisms  not  only  in  parts  exposed  to  the  air,  such  as  nasal  ulcera- 
tions and  pulmonary  abscesses,  but  also  in  parts  not  so  exposed,  such  as 
the  spleen,  liver,  and  lymphatic  glands.  Chaveau  demonstrated  by  his 
experiments  that  the  virus  of  glanders  was  fixed  to  small,  solid  particles, 
as  he  found  the  sediment,  which  formed  after  diluting  pus  with  water, 
active.  This  discovery  marked  an  advance  in  the  knowledge  of  the  phys- 
ical nature  of  the  virus.  Loffler  and  Schiitz  are  the  discoverers  of  the 
bacillus  of  glanders  in  horses.  In  1882  they  made  a  preliminary  report 
of  their  researches  {Deutsche  med.  Wochenschrift,  1882,  No.  52).  In  1886 
Loffler  published  his  elaborate  monograph  on  this  subject  (^TDie  -^tiologie 
der  Rotzkrankheit,^^  Arheiten  aus  dem  Kaiserlichen  Oesundheitsamte  zu 
Berlin,  Bd.  i,  pp.  141-199).  About  the  same  time  0.  Israel  made  cultures 
upon  blood-serum  from  nodules  of  three  glanderous  horses,  with  which  he 
produced  the  disease  artificially  in  rabbits.  The  bacilli  contained  in  these 
cultures  correspond  with  the  description  of  those  isolated  by  Schiitz  and 
Loffler.  Soon  after  Loffler's  first  paper  appeared,  Bouchard,  Capitan,  and 
Charrin  published  almost  simultaneously  the  results  of  their  researches 
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and  observations;  but  it  appears  from  Loffler's  second  paper  th; 
of  them  had  been  able  to  produce  a  pure  culture.  Kitt  and  W 
baum  were  the  first  who,  by  their  own  investigations,  were  able 
roborate  the  correctness  of  Loffler's  discovery:  the  former  by  his  t 
tions  and  experiments  on  animals,  the  latter  by  a  case  of  glanders 
human  subject  that  came  under  his  own  observation. 

DESCRIPTION    OF   BACILLLS   MALLEI. 

According  to  Loffler,  the  bacillus  of  ghinders  appears  as  a  ami 
which  is  somewhat  shorter  and  broader  than  the  tubercle  bacillu 
length  varies  but  little,  and  corros]>onds  lo  about  two-thirds  of  t^ 
ameter  of  a  red  blood-corpuscle;    the  thicknt'ss  varies  between  qqf 
and  one-eighth  of  its  length.    It  is  a  non-niotilc,  aerobic  microbe.| 

These  bacilli  are  either  strai^^ht  or  slightly  curved  and  rouii? 
their  ends.    X'sually,  they  are  found  in  pairs  in  a  parallel  direction. 
together  by  a  delicate,  unstained  pellicle.     Examined  in  a  drop  i»f 
they  show  active  molecular  movements.     Spontaneous  movemenli 


is 

Fig.  227.— Oarilli  of  Glandtrn  from  a  Young  Potato  Culture.     X  930.     (Bammtffarttm.} 

not  be  observed  by  LiitlU*r.     The  colorless  and  sometimes  even  somen 
dilated  portions  of  the  stained  bacillus  are  not  spores,  but,  as  L6. 
aflimis,  indications  of  enmnienrinir  death.     Liiiller  foimd  that  bacilli  k 
in  a  dry  state  for  three  months  could  occasionally  he  made  to  grow, 
in  most  instames,  after  a  few  weeks,  they  could  no  longer  be  cultivat 
wliieh  fact  speaks  a^^iinst  the  existence  of  spores.     On  the  other  ha 
in  favor  of  the  pn-sence  of  mdospores  must  Ix^  re<:arded  the  results  i 
tained  hy  IJo-enihal,  in  i^auniirartcn's  laboratory,  with  Xeisser's  mcih 
of  staininir  spores,  who  showed  that  at  least  sonic  of  the  bacilli  contc 
spores,  while  in  others  the  points  whirh  n*fus(?  staining  material  arc  n 
douhteilly.  as  Liillh-r  <  laims,  evidenres  of  vacuolar  di'«reneration. 

(a)   Staining. — The   method   of  stainin*:   the  bacilli  of  glanders 
eharact eristic;    when  the  bacilli  are  treated  hy  basic  and  aniline  dyes  I 
elfect  is  jiroduced. 

Method  of  Schutz. — The  sections  are  placed  for  twenty-four  houi 
in  the  fnlinwiuL'  mixture:  Pota.sh  solution  (1  in  10,000),  concentrat*" 
alcohol,  nicthvlene-hlue  solution:  equal  parts.  Wash  the  sections  in  ; 
watc}i-»:!ass  with  water  acidulated  with  4  drops  of  acetic  aeid.     Tranifei 
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for  five  minutes  to  60-per-cent.  alcohol,  clarify  in  clove-oil,  and  mount  in 
Canada  balsam. 

Lbffler's  Method. — Sections  are  immersed  for  a  few  minutes  in  a 
solution  of  potash  (1  in  10,000),  then  for  a  few  minutes  in  an  alkaline 
solution  of  methyl-blucf;  after  which  they  are  decolorized  with  a  solution 
of  tropaeolin  in  acetic  acid,  or,  what  is  still  better,  in  a  fluid  composed  of 
10  centimetres  of  distilled  water,  2  drops  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  1  drop  of 
a  6-per-cent.  solution  of  oxalic  acid. 

(b)  Cultivation. — When  cultivated  on  solid  sterilized  blood-serum  at 
a  temperature  of  38°  C.  (100.4°  F.),  the  growth  appears  in  the  form  of 
minute  transparent  drops  on  the  surface,  which  consist  exclusively  of  the 
characteristic  bacilli.  Cultures  upon  boiled  potato — according  to  Loffler, 
Kitt,  and  Weichselbaum — form  in  three  days  a  uniform  amber-yellow 
layer,  that  about  the  sixth  to  the  eighth  day  assumes  a  reddish  hue,  resem- 
bling the  color  of  oxide  of  copper,  which  is  not  easily  mistaken  for  any 
other  culture  upon  the  same  soil.  Upon  this  nutrient  medium  the  bacilli 
were  cultivated  through  twelve  generations,  and  the  cultures  retained 
their  activity  for  a  year;  whether  the  bacillus  was  capable  of  cultivation 
after  this  time  is  not  mentioned.  The  temperature  at  which  cultures  could 
be  made  to  grow  varied  from  30°  to  40°  C.  (86°  to  104°  F.).  The  bacillus 
also  grows  in  neutralized  bouillon,  with  and  without  the  addition  of  pep- 
tone. The  culture  first  renders  the  fluid  turbid,  and,  later,  settles  on  the 
bottom  of  the  vessel  as  a  white,  shining  mass.  Weichselbaum  succeeded 
in  growing  the  bacillus  upon  ordinary  nutrient  agar  and  gelatin.  Easkina 
rendered  these  nutrient  media  more  fertile  for  the  growth  of  this  microbe 
by  the  addition  of  chicken-matron  albuminate.  Kranzfeld  succeeded  best 
with  Nocard  and  Roux's  mixture:  meat-peptone,  glycerin-agar-agar. 

TENACITY   OF   BACILLUS   MALLEI. 

Loffler  ascertained  that  this  bacillus  shows  the  same  degree  of  re- 
sistance to  heat  and  germicidal  substances  as  other  bacilli  without  spores. 
The  bacillus  is  destroyed  by  exposure  for  ten  minutes  to  a  temperature  of 
55°  C.  (131°  F.).  It  is  also  destroyed  by  a  3-  to  5-per-cent.  solution  of 
carbolic  acid  in  five  minutes,  and  in  two  minutes  in  a  l-to-5000  solution  of 
corrosive  sublimate.  Bonome  has  drawn  the  following  conclusions  from 
his  studies  concerning  the  life-history  of  the  bacillus  of  glanders:  1.  The 
bacillus  is  present  in  all  glanderous  inflammatory  products  and  in  the 
urine  and  milk  of  the  diseased  animals.  2.  It  can  pass  from  mother  to 
foetus  through  a  healthy  placenta.  3.  It  is  very  susceptible  to  the  de- 
structive influences  of  desiccation.  It  loses  its  virulence  when  kept  in  a 
dry  state  at  a  temperature  between  25°  and  30°  C.  in  the  absence  of  other 
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organic  matter,  and  ceases  to  grow  if  the  drying  process  is  continued  for 
more  than  ten  days.  4.  If  the  dr}'ing  process  is  imperfect,  as  is  the  case 
in  an  old  agar  culture,  the  virulence  is  retained  for  several  weeks.  In  «hs- 
tilled  water  the  bacillus  dies  in  from  five  to  six  days.  5.  It  offers  a  rela- 
tively great  resistance  to  heat.  6.  Cadaverin  in  the  proportion  of  1  to 
40,000  or  1  to  60,000  causes  the  bacilli  to  grow  in  long  filaments  and  iK- 
prives  them  of  their  pathogenic  properties.  7.  The  bacillus  does  not  gr-'W 
in  the  serum  of  a  glanderous  horse.  8.  In  normal  ox-serum  the  baiullu> 
presents  almost  the  same  phenomena;  this  serum,  filtered  after  the  pro- 
longed  contact  with  the  bacilli,  possesses  curative  properties  a^rainst  thi- 
disease  in  certain  animals.  9.  The  serum  of  dogs  collected  during  the 
treatment  with  mallein  is  an  unfavorable  medium  for  the  growth  of  the 
organism.  This  may  explain  the  protective  influence  against  the  disease 
in  this  animal. 

INOCULATION   EXPERIMENTS. 

Kitt  enumerates  the  following  animals  as  being  susceptible  of  inocu- 
lation with  the  virus  of  glanders:    Tiger,  lion,  cat,  sheep,  goats,  guinea- 
pigs,  horse,  ass,  rabbits,  and  white  rat.    Pigs,  dogs,  the  common  rat,  duck*, 
and  chickens  possess  great  immmunity;   the  inoculations  at  best  produ«e 
only  a  slight  local  reaction.    LofHer  made  his  first  experiments  on  guinea- 
pigs  and  the  field-mouse.     In  the  guinea-pigs  he  obsei^*ed,  three  to  live 
days  after  subcutaneous  injection  of  a  pure  culture,  an  uleer  at  th»'  p  iiit 
of  inoculation,  and  at  the  end  of  the  first  wrrk  swelliti;;  of  th«'  iif.ir'f: 
lymphatic  frlands,  attended  by  supj)uration.     At  this  sta^e  <»f  the  tli-*';!- 
the  ])rocess  oft«'n  came  to  a  stand-still  and  the  animals  recovcrrd.     It. 
many  animals  the  disease  j)ro;;ressed  tiuite  ra{>i»lly  to  a  fatal  terniiiiati"*. 
Abscesses  were  fretiuently  found  in  the  testicle  an<l  the  e])ididymi.-»  in  '!•■ 
niah\  and  in  thr  breast  and  external  «:enital  or^rans  of  the  femal*-.     T>' 
face,  nasal  cavity,  and  ankle-joint  were  also  frequently  the  seat  of  uN   r.i 
tive  ])rocesses.     In  case  th(»  disease  proved  fatal,  death  usually  omirr-'i 
thre«*  or  four  weeks  after  inoculation.     At  the  j)Ost-mortem,  asi<l.'  r.f  il;.- 
alTections  ciiinnerateJ,  nodules  were  found  in  the  sy)leen,  InnL's.  ainl  :>• 
(juently  in  the  liver.     The  histoloi^ical  strueinre  of  a  recent  nodnl.    '••.«> 
a   ^^reat    re>enil)lanc«*   to    tuherele.      The    bacilli    are   always    fo«ni.l    ru":- 
numerous  in  tin*  nodules  if  the  disease  is  produced  artificially  by  inoi  !;!:i- 
tion.     The  intlammatory  ])rodiicl  is  first  composed  almost  oxclu-ively  o: 
epitlu'lioid  cells,  between  which  leucocytes  from  the  periphery  insinii;::- 
themselves.     (liant  cells  an'  never  found  in  <rlanderous  nodules;   thi-  fj'i- 
tlielioid  cell>  are  deri\ative<  of  connective  tissue  and  endothelial  ci'!-: 
while  the  leucocytes  escape  from  the  inflamed  capillary  vessels.     R:iu:r.- 
garten  constantly  ol)s«M'ved  karyokinetic  fitrures  in  the  epithelioid  coll-. 
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The  leucocytes  that  enter  the  nodule  soon  show  evidences  of  frag- 
mentation, and  are  converted  into  piis-corpmcles.  The  bacilli  are  dis- 
tributed among  the  cellular  olementg  singly,  in  pairs,  and  in  gronps.  Some 
of  them  may  be  seen  also  within  the  cellular  elements,  especially  the 
epithelioid  cells. 

Field-mice  proved  a  great  deal  more  susceptible  to  the  virus  of  glan- 
ders than  guinea-pigs,  a§  they  usually  died  three  or  four  days  after  in- 
oculation.   The  necropsy  in  these  animals  showed,  at  the  paint  of  inocu- 
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Fig.  j2S."-0]ai)derciUB  Nodule  from  the  Liver  of  a  Field- mouae.  (Bismarck -brown 
BtaiDtaf.  BacUH  «iali>ed  dfier  Lci^er'a  method,  BhitIIU  magnified  and  drawn  twice 
this  ■Ize.)    K,  k^ryoklnello  fflguren  Iq  ^epithelioid  c«l]«,     X  3&0.     {BuumgartenA 


lation,  an  infiltration  from  which  swollen  lymphatic  vessels  led  to  the 
nearest  lymphatic  glands.  In  the  Bpleen  and  liver,  which  were  always 
found  greatly  enlarged,  nnmerouB  small  nodules  could  be  seen,  while  the 
remaining  internal  organs  presented  a  normal  appearance.  Glanders  in 
guinea-pigs  and  field-mice  presents  a  series  of  pathological  changes  that 
cannot  be  mistaken  for  any  other  affection.  The  bacilli  of  glanders  in 
the  different  organs  can  be  detected  most  readily  in  recent  specimens. 
In  the  blood  bacilli  were  detected  only  in  very  acute  cases:    a  circum- 
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stance  that  explains  why  so  many  moculatioD&  with  the  blood  of  gliBdcr- 
0U3  horses  proved  uneucceesfuL  The  baeilli  of  glanders  are  endentlf 
strictly  tissue-^  and  not  blood-,  parasites, 

Lundgren  took  a  nodala  from  the  lungs  of  a  horse  that  had  difd  at 
glanders,  and  implanted  fragments  of  it  tinder  the  skin  of  rahbits.  Tht 
animals  died  about  the  nineteenth  day  after  JDoeulation,  and  the  n^crOfMjr 
T6Tealed  induration  and  small  abscesses  at  the  point  of  infectioii,  and 
small,  yellow  nodules  in  the  spleen,  liver,  l^^g^j  testieles,  and  macooi 
membrane  of  the  nose<  Implantation  of  spleen-tissue  into  olhAT  rabbita 
fixed  the  period  of  incubation  in  this  animal  at  from  eleven  to  Irelve  days. 

Kranzfeld  has  published  the  results  he  obtained  by  inoculatioiii  vtUl 
the  virus  of  glanders  in  an  animal  hitherto  not  subjected  to  expeiiiociitt- 
tion  of  this  kind*  He  procured  a  pure  culture  from  a  nodule  of  a  man  wba 
had  died  of  glanders  after  a  brief  illness.  Inoculations  wen.*  made  in  a 
small  rodent  which  is  very  numerous  in  the  southern  part  of  Eaatta,  Ibe 
Spermophilns  guUatus.  The  course  of  the  disease  in  this  animal  was  al- 
most the  same  as  in  the  field-mice  that  were  used  by  Loffler.  Of  fi  aoi* 
mals  infected  with  different  cultures,  16  died  on  the  fourth  day,  9  on  tbi 
fifths  S  on  the  seventh,  and  1  on  the  tenth.  The  post-mortem  appeara&cr^ 
were  always  characteristic:  a  greenish-gray  infiltration  at  the  point  of 
inoculation  and  a  number  of  nodules  in  the  spleen;  in  one  animal  alao  iwy 
small,  white  nodules  in  the  liver.  Cultivations  from  these  nodules  jiddid 
a  pure  growth  of  the  badllus  of  glanders.  If  animals  an*  infectwi  by 
direct  injection  of  a  pure  culture  into  a  vein,  no  serious  s\^mptoms  hit 
produced;  but^  if  soon  thereafter  one  or  more  muscles  are  injured  iub* 
cutaneously,  the  microbes  escape  through  the  lacerated  vesaels,  localtDe  it 
the  seat  of  injury,  and  produce  a  grave  form  of  the  disease.  It  b&s  bed 
determined  by  experiment  that  the  farther  from  the  tnmk  the  inoeula* 
tioQs  are  made,  the  less  intense  is  the  local  reaction*  When  an  antmal  it 
inoculated  at  a  distance  from  the  trunk,  and  shows  no  general  EymptmiAt 
a  subcutaneous  injury  of  any  portion  of  the  tnmk  will  furnish  the  MQH- 
sary  conditions  for  the  development  of  a  local  form  of  infection. 

It  had  been  generally  believed  that  the  intact  skin  fnmlabed  m 
adequate  protection  against  infection  with  the  bacillus  of  glanders  unt3 
the  experiments  of  Babes  and  Nocard  proved  that  inft'Ctiirn  can  take  plsfli 
through  the  healthy  skin.  Nocard  rubbed  a  pure  culturt^  of  the  bacillus  tnio 
thi  skin  in  two  gninca-pigs,  and  found  on  th^^  fifteenth  day  some  of  tlie 
hair-follicles  the  seat  of  glanderous  infiammation.    Histological  exmrninatioii 

showed  numerous  baeilli  in  the  foUieles,  the  epithelial  layer  much  t^-  ' \ 

and  the  siirroiinding  connective  tissue  in  a  state  of  pmlife ration,    'j 

tion  had  ejctended  from  the  follicles  through  the  connective  tissue  into  tlii 

lymphatic  vessels  underneath,  as  was  evident  from  the  presence  (if  bscOli  ii 
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the  lymphatic  glands,  vessels,  and  connective-tissue  spaces  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  primary  lesion  of  the  skin. 

GLANDERS  IN  THE  HORSE. 

Glanders  and  farcy  in  the  horse  are  different  manifestations  of  the 
same  disease,  and,  as  each  of  them  is  divided  into  an  acute  and  chronic 
form,  we  find  described  four  varieties  of  the  disease  in  this  animal:  acute 
and  chronic  glanders,  actUe  and  chronic  farcy. 

Acute  Olandtrs. — This  form  of  glanders  is  attended  by  a  high  tem- 
perature (106®  to  109®  F.)  and  other  symptoms  of  acute  sepsis,  and  proves 
uniformly  fatal  in  a  few  days.  The  breathing  is  accelerated,  the  pulse 
feeble  and  rapid,  and  there  is  complete  loss  of  appetite.  The  nasal  mu- 
cous membrane,  at  first  of  a  dark,  coppery  color,  with  dark-red  ecchymotic 
patches,  becomes  purple;  these  ecchymoses  are  rapidly  converted  into 
ulcers,  from  which  issues  a  copious  sero-sanguinolent  discharge.  Lym- 
phatic infection  is  a  characteristic  feature  of  acute  glanders.  The  sub- 
maxillary and  cervical  glands  enlarge  and  suppurate,  discharging  unhealthy- 
looking,  ichorous  pus.    Abscesses  also  form  in  the  lymphatics  of  the  face. 

Chronic  Olanders. — This  is  the  form  most  commonly  seen  in  the  horse. 
The  disease  begins  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose.  Small,  whitish 
nodules,  composed  of  small,  round  cells,  are  formed  in  the  mucous  mem- 
brane. These  nodules  soften  and  ulcerate.  Similar  nodules  may  be  found 
in  the  larynx,  trachea,  and  bronchi.  The  ulcerations  may  remain  super- 
ficial, or  they  may  extend  to  the  deep  tissues,  even  attacking  cartilage 
and  bone.  The  internal  organs,  especially  the  lungs,  may  become  the 
seat  of  metastatic  foci.  The  left  nostril  appears  to  be  affected  more  fre- 
quently than  the  right.  The  lymphatic  glands  underneath  the  lower  jaw  en- 
large very  rapidly,  often  reaching  considerable  dimensions  during  a  single 
night.  The  glandular  swellings  may  continue  for  several  days,  afterward 
slowly  disappear,  and  then  reappear  as  rapidly  as  before.  The  discharge 
from  the  nostrils  presents  a  starchy  or  glue-like  appearance,  adheres  to 
the  mucous  membrane,  where  it  dries  and  accumulates,  causing  narrowing 
of  the  nasal  opening. 

Acute  Farcy. — ^Acute  farcy,  together  with  chronic  farcy,  is  simply  an- 
'Other  manifestation  of  glanders,  and  is  initiated  in  a  very  similar  manner 
to  acute  glanders.  There  are  the  same  lesions  of  the  lymphatics  and 
nodules,  and  abscesses  are  found  in  the  skin.  A  general  swelling  of  the 
•cutaneous  tissues  takes  place,  varying  in  size  for  a  time,  but  suddenly  a 
number  of  distinct  swellings  or  nodules  will  appear,  termed  "farcy-buds." 
These  specific  nodules,  so  characteristic  of  farcy  in  either  its  acute  or 
•chronic  form,  involve  the  skin,  subcutaneous  connective  tissue,  or  they 
may  extend  to  the  deeper  tissues.     They  vary  in  size  from  a  pea  to  a 
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hazel-nut.  These  nodules  suppurate,  and,  after  evacuation  of  their  con- 
tents leave  ragged  ulcers  that  discharge  a  foul,  grayish-white,  creamy 
liquid  tinged  with  blood.  When  several  ulcers  are  in  close  j>roiimiTv 
they  may  become  confluent  and  form  an  extensive  ulcerating  surfa«i'. 
With  the  appearance  of  the  nodules  the  lymphatics  become  iuflaniv.l, 
swollen,  and  indurated.  Not  infrequently  acute  farcy  terminates  in  the 
development  of  acute  glanders,  with  all  the  pathological  conditions  tliat 
have  been  described  as  characteristic  of  that  disease,  thus  showing  ihtjr 
etiological  identity. 

Chronic  Farcy. — In  this  form  of  glanders  the  lymphatic  gland^  afc 
principally  involved.  The  disease  is  not  attended  by  much  febrile  tiis- 
turbancc,  and  all  of  the  other  general  symj)toms  are  less  marked  than  in 
the  other  varieties  of  glanders.  The  lymphatic  glands  become  enlarged, 
and  nodules  are  formed  in  the  skin,  lungs,  and  other  viscera.  Central 
softening  and  suppuration  of  the  nodules  is  a  regular  occurrence.  Long» 
fistulous  tracts  often  result  from  extensive  undermining  of  the  skin.  In 
all  of  these  different  forms  of  glanders  in  the  horse  the  cause  remains  the 
same,  and  the  pathological  conditions  are  identical;  only  the  clinical  as- 
pects vary  from  the  location,  intensity,  and  extent  of  the  primary  infection. 

GLANDERS   IN    MAN. 

In  man  th(»  disease  occurs  in  an  acute  and  chronic  form,  but  do.s  n«n 
exactly  rcsonihle  any  of  the  varieties  of  tlie  disease  in  tlic  liorsc  t.r  I'l*- 
disease  artilicially  ])roduced  in  animals  by  inooulation.  The  ili-cV,iir«*»- 
from  the  nostrils  of  a  diseased  horse,  brought  in  contact  with  an  abr;ui''i 
surface  or  a  mucous  mcMnbrane,  will  communicate  the  disea-ie.  No.  ari 
made  ex])eriments  to  determine  whether  the  hacilhw  of  ^lander>  i-*>vt'A 
enter  the  intact  skin.  He  rubbed  a  pure  culture  of  the  microbe  inT«»  'h*^ 
sikn  of  l\  as<es  and  ir>  ixuin«'a-|>i«rs.  Of  the  IS  animals  (uily  *2  ^uin«'a-|''2'i 
were  infected,  and  it  is  probahle  thai,  in  these,  infection  occurred  lhr«'\i::h 
minute  cxcnrialions  of  the  skin.  Notwitlistandin«x  the  ])ositive  result-^  !'iAt 
followed  tile  cutaneous  inoculations  in  L'uinea-piirs  with  a  ]>ure  culti::-- 
of  the  hacilli  of  ;:Ianders  by  Xocard.  it  is,  for  all  practical  iMirj^t.^r-.  -.•.:.• 
\()  mak«'  the  ji-serti<»n  that  the  virus  of  inlanders  can  only  find  enTr;i::  •• 
into  the  or^iaiiism  throu;:li  a  woun<le<l  surface.  Whether  int'»'ciiM!^  mm 
not  take  place  tlirou;:li  the  aliuH'Titarv  carud  has.  so  far.  not  Iteen  ilc*!';;tt  \ 
asrertaiiic'.  It  i<  certain  that  the  di>ease  cannot  be  contract»Ml  by  eat'*  J 
bnjlc*]  or  fri'MJ  Hcsli  of  animals.  Infection  throuirh  the  rtspiratory  on'..'  - 
i^  |ii>s.^il.|c.  ;i>  cases  have  heen  reported  in  \\hich  tin*  lunjr-  \ver«'  tlif  ;  r  - 
inarv  ami  only  scat  of  tlic  disease.  The  fact  that  nuin  <'an  be  inffM--? 
with  a  j»ure  culture  of  tin*  hacilli  of  ^Handers  as  successfully  as  the  aniiii;ii- 
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that  have  been  successfully  experimented  on  received  a  sad  illustration 
a  number  of  years  ago  in  Vienna. 

Dr.  Hoffmann,  a  young  and  promising  physician,  who  was  making 
some  experimental  investigations  on  animals  with  pure  cultures,  accident- 
ally inoculated  himself  with  the  needle  used  for  making  the  inoculations, 
and  died  from  acute  glanders  in  a  few  days.  Observations  of  veterinary 
surgeons  and  experimental  researches  have  shown  conclusively  that  the 
disease  can  be  transmitted  from  the  mother  to  the  foetus  in  utero  by  pas- 
sage of  the  bacilli  through  the  placenta  from  the  maternal  into  the  foetal 
circulation.  When  man  is  the  subject  of  glanders,  bacilli  are  found  more 
constantly  in  the  blood  than  in  glanderous  animals.  In  the  case  described 
by  Weichselbaum,  numerous  bacilli  could  be  seen  in  the  blood.  In  this 
case  a  thrombus  was  found  in  one  of,  the  large  meningeal  veins,  contain- 
ing numerous  bacilli,  and  which,  undoubtedly,  was  one  of  the  sources  of 
the  bacilli  in  the  circulation.  In  man  the  nasal  mucous  membrane  is  not 
so  frequently  affected  as  in  animals,  although  Bollinger  has  shown  that 
in  horses  the  nasal  cavity  is  not  always  affected,  and  that  it  may  present 
a-  normal  condition,  even  when  the  larynx  and  lungs  are  seriously  affected. 
Muscular  abscesses,  that  may  simulate  rheumatism,  are  of  very  frequent  oc- 
currence, especially  in  the  chronic  form  of  the  disease. 

SYMPTOMS  AND  DIAGNOSIS. 

The  symptomatology  of  glanders  is  variable,  as  it  is  greatly  modified 
by  the  intensity  of  the  infection,  the  primary  location  of  the  disease,  and 
the  number  and  distribution  of  the  metastatic  foci.  The  disease  may 
begin  at  a  single  point,  and  may  then  be  mistaken  for  a  carbuncle  or  a 
gangrenous  erysipelas.  Graefe  reports  a  case  which  began  as  an  acute 
exophthalmos,  and  the  nature  of  the  disease  was  not  ascertained  until 
after  death.  In  this  case  there  were  nodules  in  the  choroid  of  the  eye. 
Acute  glanders  runs  a  rapid  and  malignant  course.  Infection  usually 
takes  place  through  a  small  wound,  puncture,  or  abrasion  about  the  face 
or  hands.  At  the  point  of  inoculation  a  somewhat  elongated,  soft,  in- 
flammatory swelling  or  nodule  forms  in  a  few  days.  Central  softening 
and  suppuration  soon  transform  the  inflammatory  product  into  an  under- 
mined ulcer,  with  irregular,  ragged  margins,  surrounded  by  a  wall  of 
inflltration.  In  mild  cases  the  disease  may  remain  local,  and  the  ulcer 
heals  under  proper  treatment  in  a  few  weeks.  In  other  cases  regional  in- 
fection takes  place,  and  the  lymphatic  glands  become  swollen  and  sup- 
purate, leaving  the  same  kind  of  ulcers  as  at  the  primary  seat  of  infection. 

In  the  fatal  cases  general  infection  takes  place  either  through  the 
veins  or  the  lymphatic  vessels,  and  the  symptoms  then  resemble  septi- 
caemia or  pyaemia,  or  a  combination  of  these  two  diseases:    septopyaemia. 
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Errieh  reports  a  case  of  glanders  which  was  remarkable  for  the  fact  t^ 
the  elbow-^  Imee-^  and  ankle-  jointg  were  the  &eat  of  pjiemic  iupptifitiinL 
Foreetier  describee  a  case  in  which  numerous  aubcutaneauft  abac<nii  g^ 
peared  which  contained  haQmorrhagie  pus.  Brauli  and  Houget  obserftd  • 
case  in  which  geventeen  subcutaneous  absceasea  appeared  and  four  lirgf 
joints  were  the  seat  of  suppurative  infiammation.  If  infection  take  pbcv 
directly  through  the  veinB,  a  ihrombophWbitis  develops  in  conneetioa  wiUi 
one  of  the  nodules  and  the  bacilli  in  the  thrombus,  which  multiplT  in  thit 
nutrient  medium  and  gain  entrance  into  the  general  circulation  ^nglv  car 
through  the  medium  of  infected  emboli.  Under  such  drciiafltaiKM^ 
nodules  are  found  in  the  lungs,  kidneys  and  other  internal  orgaoj,  ta  iop* 
purating  metastatic  deposits  in  muscles^  boiie^  joints^  and  testicle.  In  audi 
cases  the  general  symptoms  may  simulate  to  perfection  typhoid  fefcr, 
pysemia,  suppurative  ogteomyelitis,  and  acute  general  miliary  tuberciiliMi*. 
In  acute  cases  where  general  infection  occurs  early  and  rapidly,  death  m- 
suits  in  from  one  to  three  or  four  weeks,  while  in  chronic  cases  the  Snai 
fatal  termination  is  often  postponed  for  months.  In  illustration  of  the 
clinical  history  of  this  disease  1  will  quote  briefly  a  few  cases, 

A  Eussian  medical  Journal  of  recent  date  states  that  a  young  soldier, 
who  had  been  a  wagoner  before  his  admission  into  the  army,  was  receive 
into  the  military  hospital  suffering  from  two  foul  ulcers  on  the  hard 
palate,  which  had  perforated  the  nasal  fossa  and  destroyed  the  inferior 
turbinated  bones.  Three  weeks  later  a  swelling  appeared  over  the  eye- 
brow;  a  fortnight  afterward  he  complained  of  pain  on  the  inner  side  of 
the  left  knee,  around  the  internal  tuberosity  of  the  tibia.  A  pumlent 
discharge  occurred  from  the  left  ear,  and,  at  the  same  time,  an  abacesi 
developed  on  the  back  of  the  right  hand  which  appeared  as  a  dci^p-purpk 
tubercle,  with  a  hard  circumference,  and  sunken  toward  the  centre; 
purulent  discharge  oozed  from  the  surface;  at  first,  for  a  short  time  afti 
admission,  the  temperalLire  varied,  rising  in  the  evening  to  1 03^-104 "  F 
later  on  it  fell  to  normah  The  disease  was  mistaken  for  syphilis^  mod 
iodide  of  potasetum  waa  given  without  the  least  benefit.  About  ten  vtdci 
after  admission  he  was  in  better  healthy  and  left  the  hospital,  recetTii^ 
his  discharge  from  the  array.  Within  a  few  weeks  he  returned^  with  ti- 
tension  of  ulceration  of  the  hard  palate^  the  uviila  was  destroyid- 
characteristic  nodules,  the  **f«rcy-huds,"  appesrrd  in  the  face;  the 
static  abscess  on  the  hack  of  the  hand  remained.  The  patient  nltimai 
died  of  exhaustion,  Before  death  some  of  the  nodules  were  ftxtirpa 
they  were  found  to  contain  microorganisms  resembling  to  perfectian 
bacillus  of  Loftier  and  Schiitz. 

Kuttn^r  reports  a  number  of  ca^es  in  which  the  skin  wm  fbt 
of  numerous  points  of  suppuration  in  the  form  of  pnstulest  or 
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fuse  abscesses  followed  by  ulceration.  The  disease  has  been  raistaken 
more  frequently  for  syphilis  than  any  other  affection.  This  mistake  in 
diagnosis  is  very  liable  to  be  made  in  the  chronic  fonn,  in  which  the 
nodules  grow  very  slowly^  are  hard,  and  may  occur  in  groups  or  like  a 
string  of  beads.  The  nodules  usually  soften  and  form  chronic  ulcers, 
which  closely  resemble  the  ulcers  resulting  from  the  breaking  down  of 
gummata.  If  the  disease  primarily  attack  the  nasal  cavity^  the  mucous 
membrane  presents  hard  noduleSj  and  a  copious  discharge  from  the  nose 
is  present.  In  acute  glanders  affecting  the  nose  and  face^  extensive  de- 
struction of  tissue  by  the  rapid  breaking  down  of  the  nodules  is  one  of 
the  prominent  clinical  features  of  the  disease.  Complete  destruction  of 
the  nose,  with  formation  of  large  ulcers  of  the  face,  may  happen  in  the 
courae  of  a  week. 

Chronic  glanders  may  also  be  easily  mistaken  for  tuberculosis  of  the 
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FlR.  229,— Acute  Glanders,  InTolvtni  Noae  and  Fac:e>  Hhowltig  liSttcnt  of  Local  Lesloaa 
ElK^t  Days  after  tbe  Coming?  ace  men  t  of  tbe  First  Symptomfl.    {Birvh-iHrachfetii*) 


skijij  mucous  membranes,  and  lymphatic  glands,  Buschke  describes  a  ease 
of  chronic  glanders  localized  in  one  extremity,  this  being  the  fifth  recorded 
case.  Acute  glanders  may  simulate  furuncle,  carbuncle^  and  other  sup- 
purative lesions,  as  well  as  lymphangitis  and  erysipelas.  In  making  a 
differential  diagnosis  between  these  different  affections  and  glanders,  it  is 
important  J  if  possible,  to  trace  the  infection  to  its  proper  source.  If  the 
clinical  history  point  to  the  possibility  of  infection  by  contact  with  a 
glanderous  horse^  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  period  of  incubation 
in  man  varies  from  two  days  to  three  weeks.  A  positive  diagnosis  must 
necessarily  rest  on  the  detection  of  the  specific  microbe  in  the  granulation- 
tissue  or  in  the  discharges,  and  the  results  obtained  by  inoculation  ex- 
periments. The  method  of  inoculation  as  an  aid  in  diagnosis,  proposed  by 
Strauss,  is  of  great  value.    This  consists  in  the  injection  of  cultures  or  of 
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the  suspectDd  crude  productg  into  the  |»eritoiieiil  ravity  of  a  male  guinea- 
pig.  If  the  disease  is  glanders,  n  positive  lUagtiofiiB  oau  be  made  «ilkia 
three  or  four  days.  At  the  end  of  this  time  the  serotum  is  rf»d  and  pUitqr, 
the  cut  tele  de&quamates,  and  suppuration  occurs.  The  badlltii  of  glandifii 
cEin  be  found  in  the  pus.  The  animal  usually  di«?8  in  the  eoanw?  of  Iwifht 
to  fifteen  days.  When  the  aniunil  h  killed  three  or  four  diiyn  aftrr  tht 
inoculation  suppuration  of  the  teaticle  and  its  cnTelopea  can  be  denuni- 
strated  and  the  bacillus  of  glanders  is  invariably  present  in  the  prodocti 
of  the  Buppui'ative  inflaninmtion.  Ag  soon  as  p'tirral  infettion  hiu  takoi 
place,  the  symptoms  resemble  pyemia  or  septicfemia:  so  that  a  difffrwi- 
tial  diagnosis  between  nietastatit^  glanden  and  general  infeelinn  with  pai- 
microbes  cannot  be  made  without  the  aid  of  the  miero^-o|Mt^  and  uuieaii- 
tion  experimentB. 

PATHOLOOY  AKD   SfOBBIB  AMATOlff, 

The  bacillug  of  glanders  resembles,  in  iti?  immedialt'  .i«  tni-i   •>»  the 
tissues^  both  the  bacillus  of  tuberculosis  and  the  pus-mup^^*  -      Th- 
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higtological  change  first  observed  in  the  infected  tiiaues  ia  a  IniMfoniui- 
tion  of  mature  into  embryonal  tii^^sucj  the  microscopical  picture,  with  tb# 
exception  of  the  nbsence  of  giant  cells*  resembling  tulierelc;  but  thu  fU|?r 
is  of  short  duration,  as  the  pyogenic  effect  of  the  bacillua  of  glanden  aooa 
produces  purulent  softening  by  the  §peedy  conversion  of  th©  erabrxoaal 
celb  and  leucocytes  into  pus^eorpuselo^.  The  formation  of  abiBretiet  li 
a  constant  o^mrrence,  wherever  localization  has  taken  place,  cither  by 
direct  infection,  secondary  infecticm  from  regional  diffnuion  through  tbt 
lyniphatie  vess^di^  ami  eonnective-tiBsuc  spacejs,  or  by  g<!nera]  tiifortiiio 
by  embolic  diffusion  through  the  general  circulation* 

As  soon  as  the  disease  hai;  become  general,  the  eliQical  pietxfns  aad 
pathological  conditions  are  the  same  as  in  pytemia  caused  by  a  mippa* 
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rative  lesion.  The  differentiation  between  the  two  forms  of  metastasis 
.can  be  made  only  by  demonstrating  the  primary  cause,  by  use  of  the 
microscope  or  by  the  results  obtained  from  inoculation  experiments.  The 
pus  found  in  glanders  is  grayish  red  in  color,  and  quite  tenacious  in  recent 
lesions,  but  after  opening  the  abscesses  it  assumes  the  character  of  ordi- 
nary pus,  as  the  abscess-cavities  then  become  the  seat  of  secondary  in- 
fection with  pus-microbes.  Swelling  and  abscesses  of  the  testicles  have 
been  frequently  observed  in  cases  where  the  disease  has  become  general, 
the  affection  in  these  organs  being  one  of  the  clinical  manifestations  that 
embolic  dissemination  has  occurred.  Primary  glanders  of  the  lungs  from 
inhalation  of  the  microbes  into  the  air-passages  gives  rise  to  symptoms 
and  pathological  conditions  that  cannot  be  distinguished  from  pulmonary 
tuberculosis,  unless  the  essential  cause  can  be  demonstrated  in  the  sputa 
under  the  microscope,  or  glanders  can  be  artificially  produced  by  the  in- 
jection of  sputum  into  the  subcutaneous  tissue  or  the  peritoneal  cavity 
of  guinea-pigs.  The  pulmonary  nodules  soften  and  suppurate,  and  cavities 
form  in  the  same  manner  as  in  pulmonary  tuberculosis. 

PROGNOSIS. 

The  prognosis  in  glanders  should  always  be  guarded,  as  a  limited 
local  lesion  may  be  followed  by  a  fatal  form  of  general  infectioii.  The 
prognosis  is  comparatively  favorable  if  the  infection  remain  limited  to 
a  circumscribed  area  accessible  to  direct  surgical  treatment.  It  must  be 
more  guarded  if  regional  infection  through  the  lymphatic  vessels  has 
occurred,  and  it  is  absolutely  fatal  in  cases  of  primary  glanders  of  im- 
portant internal  organs,  and  when  general  infection  has  followed  in  the 
course  of  a  local  lesion  with  or  without  regional  dissemination.  In  the 
local  form  of  the  disease  the  ulcerations  usually  prove  inveterate  to  treat- 
ment, and  the  final  recovery  is  often  retarded  for  months  by  extensive 
undermining  of  the  skin.  Acute  glanders  with  general  infection,  as  a  rule, 
proves  fatal  within  one  to  three  weeks,  and  death  occurs  in  consequence 
of  septic  infection. 

TREATMENT. 

The  prophylactic  treatment  consists  in  preventing  infection  from 
glanderous  horses  and  substances  which  have  become  contaminated  with 
the  specific  virus  from  diseased  animals,  and  requires  eariy  recognition 
of  the  disease  and  killing  of  the  affected  animals,  as  well  as  thorough 
disinfection  of  the  premises  occupied  by  the  diseased  beast.  The  ca- 
davers should  be  cremated  or  deeply  buried.  Abrasions  or  granulating  sur- 
faces that  have  been  exposed  to  infection  should  be  cauterized. 

In  cases  of  primary  pulmonary  or  intestinal  glanders,  and  after  gen- 
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eral  iofeeUon  from  a  local  form  of  the  diseai^e  has  occurred,  tim  ^ 
must  be  necessarily  symptomatic,  as  such  cases  are  beyond  the  reach  of 
local  or  geHcntl  treatment.  The  emharras&ed  resipiration  and  fecbJc  aod 
rapid  pulse  indicate  the  use  of  alcoholic  stimulants.  A  prtmarj  Dodiile 
should  be  removed  by  excision,  taking  all  necessary  precmnlioiis  to  pre- 
Ycnt  infection  of  the  wound  in  case  the  skin  has  been  destr03red  bj  olctim^ 
tion.  Limited  regional  infection  Bhould  be  treated  in  the  same  maniift 
if  ulceration  has  not  taken  place,  and  the  conditioDs  aro  such  that  aU  of 
the  infected  tissues  can  be  removed  with  safety, 

Qold  reports  two  cases  of  glanders  in  man  cured  by  inerctuial  io- 
unctions.  In  one  of  these  eases  sixfy-two  inunctions  were  made.  Rt 
states  that  he  has  observed  about  thirty  eases  of  glandera^  and  that^  vitli 
tho  exception  of  the  two  treated  by  this  method,  all  proved  fataL  All 
subcutaneouii  abscesses  were  duly  opened  and  washed  out  with  a  l-ti>4M 
solution  of  corrosive  sublimate.  ALL  ulcers  were  similarly  disiiilected  witk 
the  lotion,  then  painted  with  nitric  acid  and  dressed  antisepttcally.  Tbt 
total  quantity  of  mercurial  ointment  rubbed  into  the  patient  in  thf^  (?nurM>  ul 
fiixty-iive  days  amounted  to  1  pound,  1  ounce,  and  3  drachm*-  Th<?  treat- 
ment  with  mallein  does  not  appear  to  have  yielded  the  i^xpc^trd  rewtillA^  ti 
J*  Bates  reports  four  cases  treated  by  this  antitoxin  with  negative  re«%ilti. 

After  multiple  abscesses  have  formed  a  radical  operation  is  no  longcf 
indicated,  the  extent  of  the  affection  precluding  the  possibility  of  mamiii^ 
all  of  the  infected  tissues.  In  such  cases  the  abscesses  should  be  frwJj 
incised,  fistulous  tracts  laid  open,  undermined  skin  cut  away,  and,  aa  faf 
as  possible,  the  infected  tissues  removed  with  a  sharp  spoon;  theo  tlw 
entire  surface  should  be  disinfected  with  a  12-per-cent.  solutioti  of  dilo- 
ride  of  zinc.  No  attempt  should  be  made,  under  such  circumstances,  to 
obtain  healing  of  the  auperlicial  wounds  until  it  becomes  apparent  Ibal 
the  specific  mierobic  cause  has  been  eliminated  or  destroyedi  and  sertnl 
repetitions  of  the  curetting  and  disinfection  may  become  necMsary  until 
this  object  is  realized.  The  scTaped  surfaces  should  be  kept  oovertd  witk 
a  moist  antiseplic  gauze  civmprees,  wrung  out  of  l-tn-*^onO  Milutiiin  erf 
corrosive  sublimate  or  a  2-per*ceat.  solution  of  carbolic  acid.  II  tlie  pro- 
longed use  of  these  antiseptics  is  objectionable  on  account  of  danger  bmn 
absorption  nf  toxic  doses  of  these  drugs,  strong  iodine-water  ean  Imi  nail 
in  the  same  way.  The  internal  nse  of  iodine,  crcasote,  and  arsetiie  hai 
been  recommended  as  specifics  in  the  treatment  of  ginnders,  but  cUnicaJ 
experience  has  not  supported  this  claim,  and  the  surgeon  must  rely  upoa 
local  measures  in  his  efforts  to  protect  the  patient  against  ih«  daofeif 
arising  from  regional  and  general  infection;  while  he  must  aim,  at  tlif 
satne  time,  to  maintain  the  resisting  power  of  the  tissues  to  th^  mirroik 
invasion  by  a  mipporting  tonic  and  stimulatitig  tre^itmcnt. 
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Abnormal  and  defective  callus,  57 
Abscess.  248 
acute.  250 

diagnosis,  251 

treatment,  253 
chronic,  254 

diagnosis.  255 

treatment,  255 
iliac.  512 
lumbar,  512 
of  brain,  323 

cerebral  localization.  325 

prognosis,  324 

symptoms  and  diagnosis.  323 

treatment.  322 
of  internal  organs,  309 
of  lung,  diagnosis,  338 

exploration,  339 

operation.  340 
psoas,  512 
tubercular,  509 

pathological  anatomy.  509 

prognosis,  513 

symptoms  and  diagnosis,  511 

treatment,  513 
Absolute  asepsis,  23 
Accurate  suturing.  26 
Achromatin,  8 
Actinomycosis  hominis,  619 
clinical  varieties,  628 
description  of  fungus,  620 
history,  619 
of  brain,  638 

of  bronchial  tubes  and  lungs,  626 
pathology  and  morbid  anatomy,  626 
prognosis,  642 
sources  of  infection,  625 
symptoms  and  diagnosis,  639 
treatment,  451 
Action  of  bacteria  on  tissues  of  body,  165 
Acute  glanders,  685 
suppuration,  244 
tetanus,  451 
Amputation  in  tuberculosis  of  Joints.  589 
Anthrax.  659 

attenuation  of  virus,  666 

clinical  varieties,  668 

description  of  bacillus,  660 

diCFerential  diagnosis,  674 

history,  659 

in  living  body  and  in  soil,  662 

infection  in  man,  664 

inoculation  experiments,  662 

intensification  of  virus,  666 

multiplication,  662 

cedema,  670 

of  external  surface,  669 

pathology  and  morbid  anatomy,  671 


Anthrax,  prognosis.  675 

prophylactic  inoculations,  66o 

pustule,  669 

treatment,  675 
Antiphlogistic  treatment  of  inflammation,  149 
Arterial  blood-supply,  defective,  194 
Arteries,  ligation  of,  194 
Arthrectomy,  in  tuberculosis  of  Joints,  582 
Arthritis,  suppurative,  309 
Ascites,  tubercular,  544 
Asepsis,  23 

Aspiration  in  tuberculosis  of  Joints,  581 
Atrophy,  81 

Attenuation  of  pathogenic  bacteria,  167 
Atypical  resection,  585 

Bacilli  of  putrefaction,  366 
Bacillus  coli  communis,  238 

of  anthrax,  description  of,  660 

multiplication  of,  662 
mallei.  679 

description  of,  680 

tenacity  of,  681 
pyocyancus,  235 
pyogenes  fcetidus.  366 
tetani,  437 

toxins  of,  444 
tuberculosis.  477 

cultivation,  482 

description,  479 

manner  of  infection  and  dissemination, 
529 

staining,  479 
Bacteria,  157 

action  of,  on  tissues  of  body,  165 
attenuation.  167 
classification.  157 
cultivation.  162 
death-point,  161 
elimination,  181 
fission,  159 
growth,  164 
immunity,  170 

inoculation  experiments,  167 
localization,  173 
multiplication,  159 
outside  of  the  body,  170 
presence  of.  in  healthy  body,  171 
putrefactive,  192 

secondary,  or  mixed,  infection,  178 
specific,  189 
spores,  160 

therapeutic  inoculation,  169 
transmission  of,  from  parents  to  foetus,  182 
Bacteriological  causes  of  suppuration,  220 
Bladder,  tuberculosis  of.  612 
prognosis  and  treatment,  614 
symptoms  and  diagnosis,  613 
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Blastomycetic  dermatitis,  645 
diagnosis,  666 
fungus  of,  648 

inoculation  experiments,  661 
pathological  anatomy  and  histology,  663 
prognosis,  658 
treatment.  658 
Blood-corpuscles,  red,  96 

white.  94 
Blood-plates.  97 

Blood-vessels,  regeneration  of.  42 
Blue  pus,  243 
Bone  ferrule,  63 

regeneration  of,  54 
splint.  63 
suture,  63 
tubercQlosis,  550 
artificial,  551 
clinical    and   bacteriological    researches, 

562 
moans  of  differential  diagnosis,  562 
pathology  and  morbid  anatomy,  554 
prognosis,  664 

symptoms  and  diagnosis,  560 
treatment.  565 
Brain  abscess,  323 

actinomycosis  of.  638 
exploration  of,  330 
Bronchial  tubes  and  lungs,  actinomycosis  of, 
626 

Callus.  54 

Capillary  vessels.  93 
Cancer  aquaticus,  LMO 
Carbuntle.  2«r> 

diaKiiosiR.  'Zftft 

treatment,  2fi7 
CartllaKe.  :«.  133 
Catarrhal  inflanunation.  128 
CauMticH  produelnK  necroslH,  197 
Cauterization  of  wound  in  hydrophobia,  470 
C.-ll-divlHion,  i:{ 

Central  ihtvouh  nysteni.  repeneratlon  of.  fi7 
Chemical  pyoK«*nie  Hubstanees,  223 
Clironiatin.  S 

flvf  i)IiaM*-M  of.  9 
ChronI*'  cirrumsrrilM-d  suppurative  osteomye- 
miH.  :;o:, 
patholoKii-al  anatomy.  :'.i>7 
Hvinptoms.  .'.m; 
tnatmiMit.  :io7 

Klandcrs.  tls.'. 

inflammation.  Ho 

-suppuration.  LT. 

tttitnus.   4.'.2 
<'u  atn/.atMin.   W* 
Classitl«atioii  nf  Ikh  !<rla.   1.".7 
Cliii'.al   forms  of  i-rvHlprlas.    I2.'» 

>«p(i»  if-nua.  '.>'•'.'. 

suppuratioi).  i:t4 

HUitfH  al  tubi-r«uIoHiH.  r><»»'» 
<'l(»u<i\  sui-lIinK,  h:; 
(N)aKulatlon-neeroniR.  2no 


Cold  producing  necrosis.  196 

Color  in  gangrene,  201 

Condition  of  tissue  in  necrosis.  301 

Connective  tissue,  regeneration  of.  42 

Cornea,  inflammation  of,  130 

regeneration  of,  31 
Corpuscle,  third,  96 
Croupous  inflammation.  129 
Cultivation  of  bacteria,  162 

Decubitus.  194 

Defective  arterial  blood-supply.  194 

Degeneration.  81 

amyloid.  88 

colloid.  86 

fatty.  84 

mucoid.  86 

waxy.  86 
Dermatitis,  blastomyretic.  640 
Diabetic  gangrene.  21() 
Dlapedesis.  115,  210 
Diphtheritic  inflammation,  IW 
Direct  causes  of  suppuration.  222 

transmission  of  bacteria.  1H2 

union  of  wounds.  3 
Disturbance  of  function  In  inflammation.  Ill 
Division  of  cells.  13 
Dry  gangrene,  208 

Elimination  of  gangrenous  part.  2<t3 

pathogenic  bacteria.  1X1 
Elongation  of  tendon.  53 
Embolism.  39r» 

l<!miKration  of  l«'uroeyt«'8.  i»r» 
Emphysema  in  ganKrenouH  tissue.  20i».  2- ''7 
l«]mpyema.  332 

after-tr«'atm«nt.  '.\:\1 
multiple  r»'siTtion  of  ribs.  3-':7 
thorac  oplantir  opi  ration.  3:'.*» 
l>a('t('rioloKi(-al  studi«  h,  332 
diaKiio^i-**.  •>•>-' 
proKnoats.  3:u 
treatment.  334 
drainage.  33« 
«'Varuatioii  of  pus  and  n  m«iv;il  ..f  ni«  tn 

bran»-H.  :r.r. 
inrinioiiH.  :i'.r. 
irriKatlon.  :\:W> 
resiTtion  of  rib.  .):','> 
h3iHai>sulation  of  iwctos^mI  ti.sHu.  .  •^•t.\ 
Kndoi  ranial  HUiipuratton.  3i:i 
Epiclt-rmization.  22 

I-3pldldymis  and  ti-Htli'It-.  tub«-riuli»-.iM  of.  •V'x 
HymptoniH  and  diaKnositi.  f^lo 
tr»'atmi'nt.  »*.io 
KplphyseolyHiB,  2S2 
Kpithj'Ila.  :y. 
Kpitht  lioid  «»'llH.  IH7 
I-Ir^ot  an  a  laut**-  of  ganKri-m*.  1U7 
Ki'Kotin  aH  a  t-ausc  of  Kani;r<*n<'.  211 
ICrysii«'laH.    Ill 
bulloHum.  426 
clinical  forniN,  42.'i 
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EryBipelas,  descrlptioD  of  streptococcut  erj- 
sipelatOBUS,  413 

erythematosum,  426 

facialis.  428 

gangnenosum,  427 

history  of  microbic  origin,  411 

inoculation  experiments,  414 
for  therapeutic  purposes,  415 

manner  of  infection,  416 

metastaticum,  427 

migrans,  428 

phlegmonous,  426 

prognosis,  429 

relation  of,  to  puerperal  fever,  419 
phlegmonous  inflammation  and  suppura- 
tion. 420 

symptoms  and  diagnosis,  423 

traumatic,  429 

treatment.  430 
Erysipeloid,  433 

Essential  condition  for  growth  of  bacteria,  164 
Excision  of  wound  in  hydrophobia,  469 
Experiments,  inoculation,  of  bacteria,  167 
Exploration  of  brain,  330 

lung,  330 
External  parts,  gangrene  of,  198 
Exudation,  inflammatory,  110 

Fallopian  tubes,  tuberculosis  of.  605 

symptoms  and  diagnosis,  607 

treatment,  607 
False  Joints,  causes  of.  59 
Farcy,  acute.  685 

chronic,  685 
Fascia  tuberculosis,  597 
Fermentation  fever,  363 

symptoms  and  diagnosis,  364 
Fibrous  tubercle,  501 
Fission  of  bacteria,  159 
Fistula,  273 
Fixed  tissue-cells,  98 
Folliculitis,  suppurative.  264 
Foot,  perforating  ulcer  of.  214 
Fragmentation  of  nucleus.  12 
Furuncle.  264 

Gangrene  caused  by  ergot.  197 

color  in,  201 

diabetic.  210 

dry.  208 

elimination.  203 

hospital.  212 

line  of  demarcation,  202 

moist,  208 

of  external  parts,  198 

prognosis.  214 

progressive.  207 

senile,  208 

swelling,  200 

symmetrical,  197 

treatment,  215 
GanRfcnous  tissue,  emphysema  in.  200 
Genito-urlnary  organs,  tuberculosis  of,  604 


Giant  cells.  495 
Glanders,  679 

acute,  685 

bacteriological  history,  679 

chronic,  685 

In  man,  6^6 

in  the  horse,  685 

inoculation  experiments,  682 

pathology  and  morbid  anatomy,  680 

prognosis,  691 

symptoms  and  diagnosis,  687 

treatment,  691 
Glands,  65 

kidney,  65 

liver,  66 

lymphatic,  66 

spleen,  65 

testicle,  65 
Glans  penis  and  urethra,  tuberculosis  of,  608 
Gonococcus,  237 
Granulating  surfaces,  skin-grafting  In,  S8 

wounds,  suturing  of,  29 
Granulation-tissue,  13 

vascularization  of,  16 
Granulomata,  141 
Growth  of  bacteria,  164 

Haemorrhagic  inflammation,  122 

Hsemostasis,  25 

Head  tetanus.  452 

Healing  of  wounds,  2 

Heat  as  a  cause  of  necrosis,  196 

symptom  of  inflammation,  118 
Histogenesis  of  suppuration,  220 

tubercle,  492 
Histological  structure  of  tubercle,  490 
Histology  of  tubercle,  490 
Histozym,  364 
Hospital  gangrene,  212 
Hyaline  tubercle.  502 
Hydrophobia,  459 

a  microbic  disease,  461 

causes,  463 

in  the  dog.  460 

pathology  and  morbid  anatomy,  467 

prognosis,  466 

symptoms  and  diagnosis,  464 

treatment,  469 
cauterization  of  wound,  470 
excision  of  wound,  469 
palliative,  474 
prophylactic,  469 
inoculations,  470 

Icterus,  haematogenous,  401 

Immediate,  or  direct,  union  of  wounds,  3 

Immunity,  139 

Incubation  period  of  tetanus,  446 

Indirect  causes  of  suppuration,  222 

Infection-atrium  of  bacillus  tetani,  447 

Inflammation,  91 

catarrhal,  128 

chronic,  140 
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Inflammation,  croupous,  129 
diphtherlUc.  190 
emigration  of  leucocytes,  HI 
hsemorrhagic,  122 
histological  elements  in,  92 
interstitial,  122 
modification  of,  120 
of  mucous  membranes.  127 
of  non-vascular  tissue,  130 
of  serous  membranes,  123 
parenchymatous,  120 
phlegmonous,  420 
prognosis,  144 
suppurative,  123,  128 
symptoms,  100 

symptoms  and  diagnosis,  143 
treatment,  146 

anodynes,  155 

antiphlogistic,  149 

antipyretics,  163 

antiseptic  fomentations,  152 

application  of  cold,  151 

counter-irritation,  155 

diet,  154 

elevation  of  infiamed  parts,  150 

ignipuncture,  156 

massage,  155 

parenchymatous  injections,  147 

physiological  rest,  150 

stimulants,  154 

tonics  and  alteratives,  154 
Inflammatory  exudation,  110 

transudation.  117 
Inoculation  experiments  of  bacteria,  167 

tuborculosis  in  man.  485 
Inoculations,  prophylactic.  4r»6 
Internal  necrosis,  197 

organs,  abscess  of,  309 
Intestinal  sepsis.  382 
Iris,  tuberculosis  of,  519 

Joints,  tuberculosis  of,  669 
etiolORy,  570 

pathology  and  morbid  anatomy,  571 
proRnosiH,  578 

symptoms  and  diagnosis.  571 
treatment.  579 

amputation.  589 

arthn-rtomy.  582 

aspiration,  581 

atypical  resection,  585 

rest.  580 

tapping  and  iodoformization.  581 

typical  resection,  588 
varieties  of,  572 

Karyoltinesis.  8 
Karyolysis,  198 
KaryomytOHis,  8 
KaryorhcxiH,  198,  206 

Large  cavities.  Huppuration  In,  3«>9 
Leptomeningitis,  suppurative,  319 


Leucocyte.  94.  496 

emigration  ox,  95 
Ligation  of  arteries  in  their  continuity  caui.ag 

gangrene,  194 
Liquefaction  of  necrosed  tissues.  203 
Localisation  of  bacteria,  173 
Loss  of  function  in  osteomyelitis,  2S3 
Lung  abscess.  338 
Lupus,  tubercular  nature  of.  338 
Lymphatic  glands,  tuberculosis  of.  &S 

pathological   histology    and    morbtd   anat- 
omy, 531 
prognosis,  536 

symptoms  and  diagnosis,  533 
j         treatment,  536 
I  Lyssa  nervosa  falsa.  466 


j  Macrocytes.  495 
I  Malignant  cedcma.  360 
I  Mammary  gland,  tuberculosis  of,  603 
,  Mastxellen,  56 
;  Metastatic  suppuration.  401 
!  Microbe  en  chapelet.  384 
i  Microbic  cause  of  tetanus.  447 
I         origin  of  erysipelas,  411 
i  suppuration.  220 

tuberculosis.  475 
I  Micrococcus  gonorrhoBe,  237 
'         pyogenes  tenuis.  232 
Modiflcation  of  inflammation.  120 
Moist  gangrene.  206 
Mouth  and  tongue,  tuberculosis  of.  59S 
pathology.  598 
I  symptoms  and  diagnosis,  599 

treatment,  &n) 
I   Mucous  membrane,  inflammation  of.  12T 
suppurative  inflammation  of,  217 
transplantation  of,  41 
Mummlflcution,  202 
Muscles,  regeneration  of,  47 
non-striated,  47 
striated,  48 
sutnrc  of,  50 
tuberculosis  of.  596 
Myeloplaques,  57,  496 

Necrobiosis.  207 

Necrostd  tissue,  liquefaction  of,  2**Z 

Necrosis.  187 

coagulation.  205 

encapsulation.  2«)3 

etiology,  187 

general  symptoms.  203 

internal,  197 

pathological  and  clinical  van*'ti«!«.  .'• 

prognosis,  214 

symptoms,  198 

treatment,  215 
Nerves,  peripheral,  regeneration  of.  tV* 
Nerve-suture.  74 

primary,  75 

secondary.  76 
Nervous  system,  central,  regeneration  i  : 
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Noma.  210 

Non -vascular  tissue,  inflammatioD  of,  130 
regeneration  of,  31 

cartilage,  33 

cornea,  31 
Nucleus,  fragmentation  of,  12 

Obstructed  venous  circulation.  195 
Odor  of  necrosed  tissue,  202 
CEdema,  malignant,  360 
Opening  of  the  skull,  329 
Operation,  thoracoplastic.  338 
Origin  of  suppuration,  220 
Osseous  tuberculosis,  cause  of,  550 
Osteoclasts,  57 
Osteomyelitis,  suppurative.  274 

early  operations,  295 

intermediate  operations,  296 

late  operations,  297 

Pachymeningitis,  suppurative,  315 
Pain  a  symptom  of  Inflammation,  100 

necrosis,  198 

osteomyelitis.  200 
Parenchymatous  Inflammation,  120 
Paronychia,  262 
Perforating  ulcer  of  foot.  214 

stomach  and  duodenum,  213 
Pericarditis,  suppurative.  340 
Pericardium,  Incision  and  drainage.  341 

puncture  and  aspiration,  341 
Peritoneum,  tuberculosis  of.  541 

bacteriological  remarks,  541 

clinical  studies,  542 

pathology  and  morbid  anatomy,  543 

sjrmptoms  and  diagnosis,  545 

treatment,  546 
Peritonitis,  adhesive,  545 

flbrinoplastic,  544 

suppurative,  342 
Phagocytosis,  134 
Phlegmonous  erysipelas,  426 

inflammation  with  suppuration,  256 
Physiological  rest,  27,  150 
Plasma-cells,  99 

-rhexis,  207 
Platycytosis,  134 
Progressive  gangrene,  207 

with  emphysema,  207 
Prophylactic  Inoculations,  in  hydrophobia.  470 
Proteus  mirabilis,  367 

vulgaris,  367 

Zenker!,  368 
Ptomaines,  165,  368 

Puerperal  fever,  relation  of  erysipelas  to,  419 
Pulse,  after  ligation  of  artery,  199 
Purulent  infiltration,  progressive.  259 
Pus,  240 

blue,  243 

-corpuscles,  240 

description  and  specific  action  of  microbes 
of,  230 

red,  243 


Pus-serum,  240 

Putrefactive  bacteria,  192,  366 

Pyaemia,  383 

bacteriological      and      experimental      re- 
searches, 384 

etiology.  388 

in  rabbits,  385 

pathological  anatomy,  404 

prognosis,  404 

symptoms  and  diagnosis,  400 

treatment,  406 
Pyogenic  microbes  as  a  cause  of  sepsis,  362 

substances,  chemical,  223 

Ray-fungus,  620 

Raynaud's  disease,  197 

Red  pus,  243 

Redness  a  symptom  of  inflammation,  101 

osteomyelitis,  281 
Regeneration,  1 

of  different  tissues.  31 
Rest,  physiological,  27 
Reticulum,  tubercle,  498 
Rib.  resection  of,  in  empyema.  335 
Ribs,  multiple  resection  of,  337 

Sapraemia.  365 

prognosis,  373 

symptoms  and  diagnosis.  372 

treatment,  374 
Senile  gangrene,  208 
Senkungsabscess,  512 
Sepsis,  intestinal,  382 

pyogenic  microbes  as  a  cause  of,  362 
Septicaemia,  354 

bacteriological  researches,  354 

clinical  forms,  363 

In  mice,  354 

In  rabbits,  357 

progressive.  375 
causes.  376 

pathology  and  morbid  anatomy,  380 
prognosis,  379 

symptoms  and  diagnosis,  377 
treatment,  380 
Septopyaemia,  409 

kryptogenetic,  409 

spontaneous,  409 
Serous  membranes,  Inflammation  of.  123 
Skin,  tuberculosis  of,  520 

pathology  and  morbid  anatomy.  523 

prognosis,  526 

sjrmptoms  and  diagnosis,  524 

treatment,  527 
Skin-grafting,  38 
Skin-transplantation,  38 

Hirschberg's  method.  41 

Reverdin's  method,  38 

Wolfe's  method,  411 
Skull,  opening  of,  329 
Spedflc  bacteria,  189 
Spores  of  bacteria,  160 
Staphylococcus  cereus  albus,  231 
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Staphylococcus  cereus  flavus,  232 
epidermidlB  albus,  282 
flayescens,  232 
pyogenes  albua,  231 

cltreus,  231 
Stomach  and  duodenum,  perforatins  ulcer  of, 

218 
StrahlenpiU,  BU 
Streptococcus  eryslpelatosua,  418 

pyogenes,  234 
Suppuration,  220 
acute,  244 

bacterial  causes  and  histogenesis  of,  220 
chronic,  145 
clinical  forms,  244 
direct  causes,  222 
endocranlal.  315 

history  of  microblc  origin  of.  220 
In  large  cayltles,  309 
In  wounds,  246 
Indirect  causes,  222 
metasUUc.  401 
relation  of  erysipelas  to,  420 
subacute,  245 
Suppurative  arthritis,  300 

bacteriological  researches,  309 

symptoms  and  diagnosis,  312 

treatment,  313 
inflammation,  123.  128 

of  mucous  membrane.  247 
leptomeningitis,  319 

symptoms  and  diagnosis,  321 

treatment,  322 
osteomyelitis,  274 

bacteriological  and  experimental  investl- 
gations.  275 

causes.  278 

chronic  circumscribed,  :i05 

dlagnoHls,  283 

history  of,  274 

pathological  anatomy,  2X7 

prognosis.  285 

symptoms.  27l» 

treatment.  2yu 
pachymenlnKltis.  315 

symptoms  and  diagnosis,  31(i 

treatment,  317 
perl<ar(litl8,  310 
prntonitiK.  312 

htt<t«  riological      and     experimental     re- 
srairrh«>H.   312 

ransis.  34(! 

rliiiiral  and  bartcriologlcal  studies,  315 

Hyniptonis  and  diagnosis.  310 

tnatunnt.  3:»o 
t«ndo-vaginltlH.  2^1 
Snrfa<'c  ♦iilthilia.  3»; 
Surgical  tulMnulonis,  475 

(•liiii<al  forms.  .'.'nI 
Sutur«"  of  bont',  (i'i 
musrii  K.  .'.<> 
n«rv«s.  71 
tendons,  51 


Suturing,  28 

of  granulating  wounds,  2» 
Swelling  a  symptom  of  Inflammation.  lOt 

osteomyelitis.  281 
Symmetrical  gangrene.  197 
Symptoms  of  Inflammation.  100,  143 
Synovitis.  281.  572 

Temperature  In  gangrene.  199 

Tenderness  a  symptom  of  osteomyelitis,  200 

necrosis,  199 
Tendon-sheaths,  tuberculosis  of.  591 
pathology.  691 
prognosis.  693 
i         symptoms  and  diagnosis,  593 
I         treatment,  593 
I  Tendoplasty.  52 
I  Tenorrhaphy.  51 

Tetanus.  436 
I         acute.  451 
I         antitoxin.  455 
I         bacillus.  437 
j         bacteriological  studies.  436 
'         chronic.  45:; 
I         clinical  forms.  451 
I         cultivation.  437 
I         etiology.  446    ■ 
>         hydrophobicus,  452 
Infection -atrium.  447 
inoculation  experiments,  439 
I         neonatorum.  452 

pathology  and  morbid  anatomy.  453 
period  of  incubation,  446 
prognosis,  452 
specific  microblc  cause,  449 
symptoms  and  diagnosis,  449 
toxins  of  the  bacillus.  444 
treatment,  454 
Thorapeutl<*  Inoculation  of  bactrrla.  169 
Third  corpuscle,  96 
Thoracoplastic  operation.  338 
Thrombosis,  XM^ 

Tissue,  condition  of.  in  n€»cro8t»,  2»>l 
connective,  42 
granulation.  13 
non -vascular,  31 
vascular.  35 
Tissue-cells.  lixiMl.  9K 
Tissues,  action  of  bacteria  on,  1*15 

regeneration  of.  1 
Toxins  and  ptomaines.  1^5 

of  bacillus  tetani.  414 
Transmission  of  bacteria,  IW 
Transplantation  of  mucous  m«-mbrarf.  41 

skin.  :w 
Transudation.  Inflammatory.  117 
Trauma,  193 

Traumatic  <ryslpela8.  429 
Treatment  of  acute  abscess.  253 
anthrax,  675 
'  brain  abscess.  325 

j  carbuncle,  267 

chronlf*  abscess,  255 
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Treatment  of  empyema,  334 
erysipelas.  430 
furuncle,  265 
gangrene,  215 
glanders,  d91 
hydrophobia,  469 
inflammation,  146 
necrosis,  215 
paronychia,  263 

phlegmonous  inflammation,  257 
purulent  inflltration.  260 
pyaemia,  406 
sapra?mia,  374 
septicaemia,  380 
suppurating  wounds,  28 
suppurative  arthritis,  313 

leptomeningitis.  322 

osteomyelitis,  290 

pachymeningitis,  317 

peritonitis,  350 

tendo-yaginitis.  261 
tetanus,  454 
tubercular  abscess,  513 

tendo-vaginitis,  593 
tuberculosis  of  bladder,  616 

bone.  565 

epididymis  and  testicle^  610 

Fallopian  tubes.  607 

Joints,  579 

lymphatic  glands.  536 

mammary  gland,  603 

mouth  and  tongue,  600 

peritoneum,  546 

skin.  527 

tendon -sheaths,  593 

vulva,  vagina,  and  uterus,  606 
wounds,  23 

skin-grafting  in    38 
Trismus.  452 
Tubercle,  fibrous,  501 
hyaline,  502 

nodule,  arrangement  of  cells  in,  499 
growth  of,  500 
reticulated,  501 
reticulum,  498 
Tubercular  abscess,  509 
ascites.  544 
tendo-vaginitis.  591 

pathology,  591 

prognosis,  593 

symptoms  and  diagnosis  of,  593 

treatment,  593 
Tuberculosis  of  bladder,  612 
bones,  550 

epididymis  and  testicle,  608 
Fallopian  tubes.  606 
fascia.  597 

genito-urinary  organs.  604 
glans  penis  and  urethra,  608 
joints,  569 
intestine,  601 


Tuberculosis  of  kidney,  617 
lymphatic  glands,  529 
mammary  gland.  603 
mouth  and  tongue,  598 
muscles,  596 
peritoneum,  541 
tendon-sheaths,  590 
the  iris,  519 

skin,  520 

stomach,  601 

vascular  system,  618 

vesiculse  seminales.  611 

vulva,  vagina,  and  uterus,  604 
Tuberculosis,  surgical,  475 
calcification,  505 
caseation.  502 
description  of  bacillus,  479 
growth  of  tubercle-nodules,  500 
hereditary  and  acquired  disposition,  506 
histogenesis  of  tubercle,  492 
histological  structure  of  tubercle,  494 
histology  of  tubercle,  490 
history  of  microbic  origin,  475 
inoculation  experiments,  482 

in  man,  485 
pathological  varieties.  501 

Ulcer.  269 

diagnosis.  271 

of  foot,  214 

of  stomach  and  duodenum,  213 

treatment,  272 
Ulceration  and  fistula,  269 
Union  of  wounds  by  primary  intention,  6,  23 

by  secondary  intention,  27 

immediate  or  direct,  3 


Varieties  of  tuberculosis  of  joints.  572 
Vascular  tissue,  regeneration  of,  36 

surface  epithelia,  36 
Vascularization  of  granulation-tissue,  16 
Venous  circulation,  obstructed,  195 
Vesiculee  seminales.  tuberculosis  of,  611 
Vessels,  capillary,  93 
Vulva,  vagina,  and  uterus,  tuberculosis  of,  604 


Wound,  cauterization  of,  in  hydrophobia.  470 
excision  of.  469 
healing  of,  2 

immediate  or  direct  union  of,  3 
of  blood-vessels,  regeneration  of,  42 
skin-grafting  in.  38 
suppuration  in,  246 
suturing  of  granulating,  29 
treatment  of.  23 

absolute  asepsis  In,  23,  28 
treatment  of  suppurating,  28 
union  by  primary  Intention,  6,  23 

secondary  intention,  27 


